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PREFACE. 


The  main  object  of  the  excursion,  the  results  of  which 
are  given  in  the  following  pi^es,  was  a  purely  scientific 
one,  viz. :  the  study  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  north- 
em  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Another  end  proposed  by 
Professor  Agassiz,  was,  to  afford  to  those  of  the  party 
who  were  unaccustomed  to  the  practical  investigation  of 
natural  phenomena,  an  opportunity  of  exercising  them- 
selves imder  his  direction.  •  , 

The  party  was  composed  of  .tHe  allowing  gentlemen : 
Prof  Agassiz  and  Dr.  William  Kelle2>  instructors,  and 
Messrs.  George  Belknap  and  Charles  jGrl  Kendall,  stu- 
dents, of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  Sch5ol ;  Messrs.  James 
McC.  Lea,  GeorgeH.  Timmins,  and  Freeman  Tompkins, 
of  the  Dane  Law  School ;  Messrs.  Eugene  A.  Hofiman, 
Charles  G.  Loring,  Jonathan  C.  Stone,  and  Jefferson 
Wiley,  of  the  senior  class  of  Harvard  College ;  Messrs. 
•  Joseph  P.  Grardner  and  J.  Elliot  Cabot,  of  Boston ;  Drs. 
John  L.  Le  Conte  and  Arthur  Stout,  of  New  York ;  and 
M.^  Jules  Marcou,  of  Paris. 

Interspersed  throughout  the  Narrative  are  reports,  care- 
fully made  at  the  time,  of  the  Professor's  remarks  on 
various  points  of  Natural  History,  that  seemed  to  him 
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likely  to  interest  a  wider  circle  than  those  more  particu- 
larly addressed  m  the  second  part  of  the  book,  which 
consists  of  papers  on  various  points  connected  with  the 
Natural  History  of  the  region,  written,  wherp  not  other- 
wise specified,  by  Prof  Agassiz.  This  portion  of  the 
work,  however,  does  not  aim  at  a  mere  detail  of  facts, 
but  is  intended  to  show  the  bearing  of  these  facts  upon 
general  questions. 

The  Landscape  Illustrations  are  taken  £ix)m  sketches 
made  on  the  spot,  by  Mr.  Cabot  Those  of  the  Second 
Part  were  drawn  and  lithographed  by  Mr.  Sonrel,  a  Swiss 
artist  of  much  distinction  in  this  branch,  and  formerly 
employed  by  Prof  Agassiz  at  Neuchatel,  but  now  resident 
in  this  country. 

Boston,  March,  1850. 
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CHAPTER  L 

BOSTON  TO  THE  SAULT  DE  ST.  MARIE. 

We  left  Boston  on  the  15th  of  June,  1848,  at  8  A.  M.,  In  the  cars 
for  Albany,  The  weather  was  warm,  and  we  were  well  powdered 
with  dust,  when,  at  about  6  P.M.,  we  arrived  at  the  ferry  on 
the  Hudson.  The  Western  appears  to  be  more  exposed  to  this 
nuisance  of  dust  than  the  other  railroads,  probably  from  the  many 
cuts  through  banks  of  crumbling  clay  and  gravel.  We  were  inter- 
ested to  hear  that  a  contrivance  for  watering  the  track  had  been 
proposed  and  successfuDy  experimented  on. 

At  the  hotel  we  found  the  New  York  members  of  our  party,  which 
now  numbered  eighteen.  After  tea  we  assembled  in  a  large  room  up 
stwrs,  where  Prof.  Agassiz  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  region 
over  which  we  had  passed : — 

•*  The  aoil  of  this  tract  is  of  great  variety,  but  everywhere  presents  this 
featme  :  that  its  surface  is  covered  with  loose  materials,  all  erratic^  (or  be- 
longbg  to  rocks  whose  ustoral  position  is  distant  from  the  points  where 
these  fragments  are  found,)  and  all  evidently  transported  at  a  very  remote 
epoch.  These  erratics  are  of  all  sizes,  from  sand  to  large  rocks ;  the  larger 
ones  angular ;  the  smaller  ones  more  or  less  rounded,  scratched  and  polished, 
as  are  also  the  surfaces  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest.  These  polished 
rocks  have  been  noticeable  to-day,  especially  to  the  westward  of  T'S'orcester. 
These  marks  we  shall  find  still  more  strongly  shown  as  we  proceed  north- 
ward. 

"  We  have  nowhere  seen  unaltered  rocks,  but  exclusively  those  of  a 
granitic  character,  metamorphosed  from  originally  stratified  formations  by  the 
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action  of  heat.  Thus,  for  instancei  the  blackish  mica  slate,  with  yeins  of 
quartz, — ^which  so  frequently  occurs  on  our  route  of  to-day — is  probably 
clay  slate,  altered  by  intense  heat,  which  has  produced  several  yarieties 
of  silicate  of  alumina.  There  is  no  clearly  defined  division  between 
these  slates ;  they  pass  without  interruption  from  baked  clay  into 
chloritic  slates.  In  one  place  in  the  Connecticut  valley  we  saw  red  sand- 
stone, generally  in  a  horizontal  position,  except  where  disturbed  by  trap. 
Nearer  Albany  we  passed  through  a  region  of  highly  metamorphic  lime- 
stone, belonging  to  the  oldest  geological  deposits.  We  have  also  seen  indi- 
cations of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  one  of  the  most  ancient  fossiliferous 
rocks. 

"  As  to  the  vegetation f  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  features 
of  a  country  are  given  principally  by  its  plants.  These  mark  the  variety  of 
the  soil,  and  its  formation.  The  forests  which  we  have  seen  to-day  consist  of 
a  great  variety  of  plants,  mingled  together.  We  have  seen  no  forests  com- 
posed of  one  species  of  tree.  In  the  mountainous  parts,  indeed,  certain 
species  predominate,  but  elsewhere  several  are  found  in  almost  equal  pro- 
portions. Among  those  are  various  pines ;  the  white  and  pitch  pines,  the 
spruce,  hemlock,  red  cedar,  and  a  few  larches.  Then  the  Amentaceae, 
viz.,  oaks,  birches,  chestnut,  beech,  poplar,  and  the  platanus  or  button  wood, 
(which  is  in  a  sickly  condition,  probably  from  injury  done  to  the  young 
wood  by  frosts,)  hickories,  elms,  locust,  ash,  and  maples,  but  the  latter  fewer 
in  number.  The  hickories  never  form  forests.  About  Niagara  we  shall 
find  the  beech  abundant.  Of  shrubs,  we  have  seen  a  great  variety :  e.  g., 
sumachs  of  several  species,  (whereas  in  Europe^ there  is  but  one,)  elder, 
alder,  comus,  viburnum,  witch-hazel,  willows,  wild  roses,  and  grapes.  A 
remarkable  feature  of  the  vegetation  of  this  country  is,  the  number  of  species 
of  grape,  mostly  useless  for  the  manufacture  of  wine.  Shrubs  peculiar  to 
America,  are  the  Kalmias;  viz.,  mountam-laurel  and  sheepsbane.  In  the 
meadows  are  various  grassy  plants,  carices,  and  ferns ;  the  latter  in  great 
variety.  These  spots  exhibit  probably  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Coal  Period,  in  which  the  ferns,  &c.,  prevailed.  All  the  plants  growing  on 
the  roadsides  are  exotics,  as  are  also  all  the  cultivated  plants  and  grasses. 
Everywhere  in  the  track  of  the  white  man  we  find  European  plants ;  the 
native  weeds  have  disappeared  before  him  like  the  Indian.*  B^en  along  the 
railroads  we  find  few  indigenous  species.  For  example,  on  the  railroad 
between  Boston  and  Salem,  although  the  ground  is  uncultivated,  all  the 
plants  along  the  track  and  in  the  ditches  are  foreign.       From  this  ciroum- 

*  Old  Tocelyn  says  the  Indiaxu  call  the  common  plantain  {PlarUa^  mqjor^)  **  the 
white  man's  foot." 
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stance,  erroneous  conclnaons  have  been  drawn  as  to  iihe  identity  of  species 
on  the  European  and  American  continents. 

"  The  combination  of  trees  in  forests  is  an  important  point  in  the  physiog- 
nomy of  a  country.  The  forests  of  Europe  are  much  more  uniform  in  this 
respect  than  those  of  this  country,  from  the  greater  variety  of  allied  species 
here.  Thus,  in  Central  Europe,  there  lire  but  two  species  of  oak,  and  no 
walnut  whatever ;  the  so-called  English  walnut  being  a  Persian  tree.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  over  forty  species  of  oak ;  in  Massachusetts 
there  are  eleven  kinds  of  oak,  and  six  of  walnuts  and  hickories. 

"Another  important  point  is  the  distribution  of  water.  We  have  crossed 
to-day  three  distmct  basins,  having  no  connection  with  each  other,  viz.,  that 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  the  valley  of  the  Hudson. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  how  far  each  of  these  basins  has  a  peca- 
Har  fauna.^^ 

Jane  16^. — ^At  half-past  seven  this  morning,  after  not  a  little  wor- 
ry, owing  to  the  very  defective  arrangements  at  the  railroad  station, 
we  set  off  in  the  cars  for  Sufialo.  Weather  hot,  but  as  our  coarse  lay 
up  the  flat  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  there  were  no  more  cuts,  and  the 
dust  was  not  so  troublesome  as  yesterday.  We  passed  through  level, 
weU-oultivated  fields,  spotted  in  many  places  with  the  bright  yellow 
flower  of  the  mustard,  just  in  blossom. 

This  rich  alluvial  plain  very  early  attracted  settlers.  Part  of 
it  bears  the  name  of  the  German  Flats,  from  its  first  inhabitants, 
and  the  names  of  the  towns  along  the  route,  such  as  Manheim, 
Palatine  Bridge,  &c.,  indicate  an  immigration  from  the  Palatinate. 
The  Dutch  and  German  blood  is  still  predominant  here,  as  is  shown 
by  the  names  on  the  signs,  the  neat  littie  red-painted  houses,  with 
open  loggias  and  drive-ways,  and  the  huge  bams  of  this  race  of 
thrifty  cultivators. 

After  an  uncomfortable  night  in  the  cars,  we  found  ourselves  at 
daylight  surrounded  by  the  forest.  Huge  unbranching  trunks,  clear 
of  undergrowth ;  occasional  clearings,  with  log  houses,  and  the  com 
or  potatoes  scattered  among  charred  stumps.  From  Utica,  west- 
ward, along  this  road,  one  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  West,  lie 
land  here,  too,  is  much  of  it  uncleared,  cheap,  and  fertile  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  aguish.  In  short,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
are  those  of  the  West.    From  the  abundance  of  pigs  and  children. 
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and  the  untidy  look  of  the  cabins,  one  conjectures  the  settlers  are 
mostly  the  former  laborers  on  the  railroad,  or  at  least  countrymen 
of  theirs. 

June  Vlih, — At  8  A.  M.  we  arrived  in  Buffalo,  after  about  thirty- 
six  hours'  actual  travelling  from  Boston,  a  distance  of  627  miles. 
We  had  previously  ascertained  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  wait 
until  the  19th  before  embarking  for  Mackinaw,  in  order  to  give  time 
for  procuring  stores,  tents,  &c.,  and  had  determined  to  spend  the 
mtervening  time  at  Niagara.  On  our  arrival  we  found  that  the 
morning  tram  for  Niagara  was  to  start  at  9;  so  leaving  some 
of  the  party  to  make  arrangements,  the  rest  of  us  took  the  cars  and 
arrived  at  the  Falls  about  11  o'clock. 

The  road  thither  presents  a  continuation  of  the  same  noble  forest 
of  "  first  growth,"  but  often  broken  by  clearings.  Our  European 
friends  were  much  struck  by  the  contrast  with  the  region  we  had 
left  only  yesterday.  A  large  proportion  of  the  trees  were  elms,  not 
the  plume-like  spreading  elms  of  our  avenues,  but  a  straight,  un- 
broken, scarcely  tapering  trunk  of  sixty  feet  height,  then  abruptiy 
expanding  with  sturdy  limbs  at  right  angles  into  a  round  head. 

In  the  aftiemoon  we  crossed  to  the  Canada  side.  The  museum 
here  contams  an  interesting  collection  of  the  birds  and  fishes  of 
the  neighborhood.  A  camerarobscura,  the  field  of  which  is  some 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  clifiF,  gives  exten- 
sive views  of  the  Falls.  I  was  struck  with  the  disproportionally 
high  tone  of  the  sky  in  the  landscapes  it  presented.  The  eflFect  was 
something  like  the  glow  that  comes  on  afl:er  sunset. 

In  the  evening  we  assembled  in  a  hall  leading  to  our  lodgings  at 
the  Cataract  Hotel,  (in  that  part  of  the  building  which  overlooks  the 
Rapids,)  and  Prof.  Agassiz,  having  displayed  his  portable  black- 
board, (consisting  of  a  piece  of  painted  linen  on  a  roller,)  gave 
us  the  following  sketch  of  the  re^on  passed  over  since  his  last  lec- 
ture:— 

"*East  of  Lake  Ontario  we  have  granitic  formations,  which  were  doubtless 
islands  in  the  ancient  time,  on  whose  shores  the  later  formations  accumulated* 
by  deposition  from  the  water,  in  successive  beds,  the  later  covering  the  more 
ancient,  except  where  these  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  elevated  from  the 
primeval  ocean  along  the  shores  of  the  high  land  already  dry.     Thus  the 
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older  deposits  fonn  strips  around  the  granitic  regions ;  the  beds  of  sedimen- 
tary rock  becoming  continually  narrower  with  the  rise  of  the  continent  and 
the  consequent  contraction  of  the  ocean.  From  this  time  there  were  three 
basins,  viz.,  the  coal  basin  of  Pennsylvania,  that  of  the  West,  and  that  of 
Michigan.  It  is  evident  that  the  north-east  region  was  the  earliest  dry ;  to 
the  westward  all  the  formations  are  more  recent. 

*'  Wherever  the  water  escaped  towards  the  north-east,  we  have  waterfalls 
over  precipices ;  for  instance,  here  at  Niagara.  Where  depressions  have 
been  formed  in  soft  rocks  between  harder  ones,  we  have  valleys,  as  that  of 
the  Mohawk. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  leading  changes  in  the  geological' 
features  of  North  America  take  place  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  Thus 
the  fissures  forming  the  beds  of  the  rivers, /is  those  of  the  Connecticut,  the 
Hudson,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  rivers  of  Maine.  In  the  Old  World,  on 
the  contrary,  most  formations  are  parallel  to  the  Equator,  as  the  Alps,  the 
Atlas,  and  the  Himalayas.  Only  two  mountain  chains  run  north  and  south, 
the  Ural,  and  the  Scandinavian  mountains,  which  are  northern  in  their  char- 
acter. The  longitudinal  direction  of  fissures  in  this  country  is  well  shown 
by  the  New  York  State  Survey.  The  lakes  of  Western  New  York  lie  north 
and  south.  So  also  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  These  longitudinal 
fissures  are  sometimes  traversed  by  others  at  right  angles,  as  in  the  instances 
of  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Erie.  These  fissures  must  have  been  formed 
by  the  upheaval  of  the  continent,  the  layers  of  already  solidified  rock  being 
lifted  up  or  depressed.  Kivers  must  have  existed  already  in  those  early 
ages,  as  is  shown  for  instance  in  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Niagara,  (above 
the  Whirlpool,)  which  is  filled  with  drift  not  found  in  the  present  channel. 

**  All  the  formations  before  spoken  of  are  more  ancient  than  the  coal,  yet 
many  of  them  consist  or  soft  clay.  The  hardness  of  rock  is  thus  no  proof  or 
criterion  of  its  age.  These  soft  slates  are  nowhere  more  developed  than  in 
New  York,  and  nowhere  have  they  been  more  carefully  examined  and  des- 
cribed. These  details  of  facts  are  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as 
a  mere  list  of  dates  or  occurrences  in  history.  But  geology  aims  at  a  full 
illustration  of  all  these  details. 

•*  Passing  to  the  vegetable  kingdom : — As  soon  as  we  left  the  metamor- 
phio  rocks  of  Massachusetts,  vegetation  became  much  richer,  because  of  the 
limestone  and  marl  deposits.  It  is  remarkable  how  limestone  favors  not 
only  vegetable,  but  also  animal  life.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  country  is 
divided  between  the  limestone  and  marl  region  of  the  Jura,  the  sandstone  of 
the  pbdn,  and  the  granitic  formations  of  the  Alps,  the  cattle  of  the  latter 
region  are  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  size  of  those  of  the  former. 
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"  Among  the  plants  peculiar  to  this  countiy,  are  many  in  whose  ana- 
logues in  Europe  many  interesting  chemical  products  have  been  traced. 
Very  little  has  been  done  here  in  organic  chemistry,  and  it  is  a  matter  which 
might  well  occupy  one's  lifetime,  to  ascertain  the  chemical  relations  of 
analogous  plants  of  the  two  countries,  (for  instance,  Angelica,  wal- 
nut, &c.)  Tracing  the  forest  vegetation,  we  have  seen  lately  very  few 
pines,  but  principally  maples,  elms,  and  ashes ;  and  here  at  Niagara,  almost 
exclusively  elm,  beech,  hickory,  ash,  and  arbor-viUe,  which  is  very  rare  in 
Massachusetts." 

June  18ih. — ^We  met  again  this  morning  in  the  hall,  where  Prof. 
Agassiz  had  prepared  diagrams  illustrating  the  geology  of  Niagara, 
which  he  explsdned  as  follow*: — 

"  The  sur&ce  of  the  soil,  both  on  the  Canadian  and  on  the  American  side,  is 
covered  with  gravel,  containing  fossils  in  great  numbers,  and  stones  of  all  sizes, 
from  that  of  a  hen's  egg  to  large  bowlders.  This  stratum  is  now  disunited  by 
the  action  of  the  river,  but  was  originally  continuous,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fossils,  and  by  the  fact  that  on  the  intermediate  islands,  where  it  has  escaped 
the  action  of  the  water,  it  is  still  present.  The  fossils  form  a  bed  extending 
horizontally  to  the  river  blufis,  but  not  beyond ;  they  occur  in  great  num- 
bers, covering  the  surface  of  the  soil  everywhere,  and  contributing  to  the 
great  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation.  These  fossil  shells,  doubtless,  inhabited 
the  river  in  former  times,  when  its  bed  was  the  mass  of  gravel,  &c.,  on  which 
they  now  rest,  the  blufis  being  at  that  time  its  banks.  They  are  of  species 
now  living  m  the  river,  of  the  genera  Unto,  Cyclas,  Melania,  Paludina,  and 
Planorbis.  Hence  we  conclude  that  this  bed  was  formed  when  the  river 
filled  the  whole  valley,  at  which  time  it  had  a  breadth  varying  from  one  to 
seven  miles,  and  averaging  three  or  four.  Probably  at  that  time  it  resem- 
bled the  present  Kapids  above  Goat  Island.  Afterwards,  from  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  current,  owing  probably  to  the  opening  of  fissures  which  lowered 
the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  the  two  present  channels  were  cut  down  to  the  rock, 
and  the  river  reduced  to  its  present  level." 

Afterwards  we  went  over  to  Goat  Island,  and  blessed  once  more 
the  good  sense  that  has  kept  this  place  undisturbed.  The  decaying 
wood  and  fungi  of  the  damp  woods  here  afforded  an  abundance  of 
specimens  to  our  entomologists.  The  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  on 
these  islands  is  remarkable.  On  the  little  islet  (only  a  few  feet 
in  extent,)  connected  by  a  foot-bridge  with  the  toll-house,  Prof. 
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Agassiz  pointed  out  seven  different  kinds  of  trees,  viz.,  arbor 
yitse,  red  cedar,  hemlock,  bass-wood,  chestnut-oak,  white  pine,  and 
maple.  The  Professor  also  pointed  out  the  shell-bed  of  which  he  had 
spoken.  The  shells  are  very  numerous,  as  may  be  readily  seen  in 
the  crumbling  bank  on  the  outer  side  of  the  island.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  island,  vast  numbers  of  delicate  ephemera-like  insects, 
with  long  filaments,  were  fluttering  about,  particularly  under  the 
trees. 

Some  of  us  had  never  seen  the  Falls,  and  none  of  us  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  the  mass  of  water  is  greatest.  Coming  at  length 
in  sight  of  them,  we  were  struck  with  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  at 
the  pitch  of  the  English  Fall,  particularly  in  that  part  of  it  between 
the  apex  of  the  Horseshoe  and  the  middle  of  the  cataract  on  the 
Canadian  side.*  It  bends  over  in  a  polished,  unbroken  mass,  as  of 
green  glass  over  white.  Some  one  said  the  average  depth  of  water 
at  that  point  was  about  fourteen  feet.  Other  remarkable  features  are, 
the  distance  to  which  the  water  is  projected,  the  rocket-like  bursts  of 
spray  from  the  falling  sheet,  and  the  sudden  spouting  up  of  the  mist 
at  intervals  from  below,  as  if  shot  from  a  cannon.  These  sheets  of 
mist  rise  high  above  the  Fall,  and  move  slowly  down  the  river  in 
perpendicular  columns,  like  a  procession  of  ghosts.  On  the  whole, 
the  difference  of  season  is  in  favor  of  that  when  the  river  is  lowest, 
the  features  of  the  scene,  particularly  the  Rapids  outside  of  Goat 
Island,  being  rather  obscured  than  improved  by  a  greater  depth  of 
water. 

After  tea,  the  following  remarks  on  what  we  had  seen  were  made 
by  Prof.  Agassiz : — 

"  If  we  follow  the  cbasm  cut  by  the  Niagara  River,  down  to  Lake  Ontario, 
we  have  a  succession  of  strata  coming  to  the  surface,  of  various  character 
and  formation.  These  strata  dip  S.W.  or  towards  the  Falls,  so  that  in  their 
progress  to  their  present  position,  the  Falls  have  had  a  bed  of  very 
various  consistency.  Some  of  these  strata,  as  the  shales  and  the  Med- 
ina sandstone,  are  very  soft,  and  when  they  formed  the  edge  of  the  Fall,  it 
probably  had  the  character  of  rapids.  Bat  wherever  it  comes  to  an  edge  of 
hard  rock,  with  softer  beds  below,  the  softer  beds,  crumbling  away,  leave  a 

*  The  '*  Honeiboe  **  at  present  is  a  triangle,  but  it  has  been  a  nearly  regular  semi- 
circle within  the  recollection  of  persons  now  living. 
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shelf  projecting  above,  and  then  the  fall  is  perpendlicalar.  Such  is  the  case 
at  present ;  the  hard  Niagara  limestone  overhangs  in  tables  the  soft  shales 
underneath,  which  at  last  are  worn  away  to  such  an  extent  as  to  undermine 
the  superincumbent  rocks.  Such  was  also  the  case  at  Queenston,  where  the 
Clinton  group  formed  the  edge,  with  the  Medina  sandstone  below.  This 
process  has  continued  from  the  time  when  the  Niagara  fell  directly  into  Lake 
Ontario,  to  the  present  time,  and  will  continue  so  long  as  there  are  soft  beds 
underneath  hard  ones.  But  from  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  this  will  not 
always  be  the  case.  A  time  will  come  when  the  rock  below  will  also  be 
bard.  Then,  probably,  the  Falls  will  be  nearly  stationary,  and  may  lose 
much  of  their  beauty,  from  the  wearing  away  of  the  edge,  rendering  it  an 
inclined  plane.  I  do  not  think  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  will  ever  fell  into 
Lake  Ontario  without  any  intermediate  cascade.  The  Niagara  shales  are  so 
extensive  that  possibly  at  some  future  time  the  river  below  the  cascade  may 
be  enlarged  into  a  kke,  and  thus  the  force  of  the  falling  water  diminished. 
But  the  whole  process  is  so  slow,  that  no  accurate  calculations  can  be  made. 
The  Falls  were  probably  larger  and  stationary  for  a  longer  time,  at  the 
"  Whirlpool  "  than  anywhere  else.  At  that  point  there  was  no  division  of 
the  cataract,  but  at  the  '*  Devil's  Hole  "  there  are  indications  of  a  lateral 
fall,  probably  similar  to  what  is  now  called  the  American  Fall.  At  the 
Whirlpool,  the  rocks  are  still  united  beneath  the  water,  showing  that  they 
were  once  continuous  above  its  surface  also."* 

Afterwards,  some  of  us  went  to  bathe  by  moonlight  in  the 
"  Hermit's  Fall,"  a  little  cascade  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height, 
between  Goat  Island  and  the  islet  at  its  upper  end.  It  is  so 
called  from  a  crazy  Englishman  who  lived  for  some  time  in  a  hut  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  was  finally  drowned  in  bathing  at 
this  place.  There  is,  however,  little  danger,  as  the  water  is  shallow, 
and  just  below  the  pool  a  large  log  extends  across  the  stream,  which  is 
only  some  twenty  feet  wide.  The  "  Hermit "  was  probably  tired 
of  his  own  society  at  last,  as  he  had  been  already  of  other  people's, 
and  took  this  method  of  getting  rid  of  it.  The  place,  indeed,  one 
could  conceive  might  be  dangerously  attractive  to  one  tired  of  life. 
It  is  so  shaded  and  shut  off  by  the  overhanging  trees  of  the  island, 
that  one  might  fancy  it  a  mountain  stream  a  hundred  miles  from  anj 

*  The  data  on  which  these  and  the  previous  remarks  on  the  geology  of  the  Falls  are 
founded,  are  derived  from  Prof.  James  Hall's  inyestigations  in  the  New  York  State 
Survey.     A. 
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human  habitation.  The  little  cascade,  near  at  hand,  drowns  the 
roar  of  the  great  one,  and  though  by  day  it  cannot  boast  of  any 
great  privacy,  yet  at  night  yery  few  even  of  the  most  romantic 
moonlight  strollers  get  so  far  as  this. 

The  power  of  the  water  was  greater  than  I  expected,  and  difficult 
to  bear  up  against,  even  in  a  sitting  posture.  It  was  not  a  simple 
pressure,  but  a  muscular  force,  like  a  kneading  or  shampooing  by 
huge  hands.  We  crawled  in  at  the  side  of  the  Fall,  and  found  a 
hollow  underneath  Ihe  shelving  edge,  large  enough  for  several  to  sit 
at  once,  quite  free  from  the  water,  which  shoots  over  like  a  miniature 
of  the  great  cascade  below.  With  some  difficulty,  from  the  pounding 
of  the  falling  water,  we  penetrate^  through  the  sheet  in  front,  and 
came  out  into  the  pool,  the  bottom  of  which  is  smooth  rock.  Close  to 
the  surface  there  was  a  strong  current  of  air  down  the  stream,  not 
perceptible  at  the  height  of  two  feet. 

Afterwards,  in  walking  round  the  island,  we  saw  on  the  cloud  of 
mist  over  the  English  Fall,  a  lunar  rainbow,  glimmering  with  a 
pale,  phosphorescent,  unearthly  light,  and  showing  prismatic  colors, 
but  not  quite  joined  at  the  top.  Some  of  the  party  afterwards  saw 
it  complete. 

June  19^. — Tpok  an  accommodation  car  on  the  Lockport  Railroad 
as  far  as  the  Suspension  Bridge,  (about  a  mUe  below  the  Falls,)  of 
which  the  piers  were  finished  and  a  rope  stretched  across,  bearing 
suspended  a  basket,  in  which  some  adventure-loving  person  was  being 
hauled  across.  From  the  bridge  we  walked  along  the  bank  through 
the  woods  to  the  Whirlpool.  The  river,  when  thus  seen  from  above, 
is  of  such  a  dark  and  solid  green,  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  one's 
self  that  it  is  not  occasioned  by  some  colored  matter  suspended  in 
the  water.  At  intervals  we  got  glimpses  of  the  Fall,  between  the 
high  perpendicular  banks  enclosing  it  as  in  a  frame.  The  slow, 
heavy  plunge  of  the  water  was  distinguishable  to  the  eye  even  at 
this  distance,  but  the  roar  was  hardly  audible. 

Rattlesnakes  are  found  among  the  rocks  about  these  clifi&,  and  one 
had  been  taken  alive  the  day  before,  in  the  path  leading  down  to  the 
Whirlpool.  There  is  said  to  be  a  mound  of  their  bones  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, erected  in  token  of  full  revenge  by  some  Indians  whose 
chief  had  been  killed  by  a  rattlesnake's  bite. 
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Returning  to  the  Suspension  Bridge,  we  went  on  board  the  little 
steamer,  ^^  Maid  of  the  Mist,"  which  runs  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
Falls.  I  confess  I  was  doubtful  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
bj  any  one  who  had  crossed  the  ferry  so  often  as  I  had,  but  I  was 
old  traveller  enough  to  know  that  one  oftener  repents  of  not  going 
than  of  going,  and  went  accordingly,  instead  of  returning  by  the 
cars  with  the  more  skeptical  of  the  party.  The  result  showed  the 
soundness  of  the  principle.  Many  things  are  to  be  learned  by  such 
close  proximity,  (for  the  boat,  true  to  her  name,  runs  actually  into 
the  mist  at  the  foot  of  the  Fall,)  and  may  be  studied  more  conveni- 
ently in  the  steamer,  with  a  chance  to  dodge  any  extraordinary 
shower  of  spray,  than  in  an  open  skiff.  I  saw  plainly  here,  what  I 
had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  before,  that  the  catenary  curves 
in  high  waterfalls^  insisted  upon  by  the  "  Oxford  Graduate,"*  are 
fully  exemplified  in  the  greatest  cascade  of  the  world. 

At  half-past  two  P.  M.  we  took  the  cars  for  Buffido,  and  as  the 
steamer  was  not  to  start  until  seven,  we  had  some  time  on  our 
hands  after  our  arrival  there,  which  we  spent  in  making  some  last 
purchases,  and  in  seeing  the  place. 

The  number  of  Germans  here  is  a  prominent  feature.  At  the 
Post-oflSce  there  is  a  separate  delivery  for  "  Deutsche  Briefe." 
Another  feature,  striking  to  a  New  Englander,  though  common  to 
all  the  towns  in  New  York,  (which  justify  themselves  probably  by 
the  example  of  their  great  city,)  is  the  number  of  pigs  running  at 
large  in  the  streets.  When  at  length  we  went  on  board  the 
"  Globe,"  we  found  everything  in  confusion.  Bye  and  bye,  how- 
ever, the  confusion  subsided  ;  even  the  escape-pipe  abated  its 
vehemence  by  degrees,  and  at  last  became  silent,  and  still  there 
seemed  to  be  no  movement  towards  starting.  But  in  proportion  as 
the  boat  became  quiet,  the  passengers  became  noisy  for  departure, 
and  at  last,  after  much  expostulation,  and  finally  the  threat  of  leaving 
altogether,  at  half  past  ten  we  got  under  weigh. 

June  20th, — ^Weather  pleasant,  wind  S.S.W.,  strong.  The  water 
green,  but  less  so  than  at  Niagara.  This  forenoon  we  took  possess- 
ion of  a  little  cabin  in  the  after  part  of  the  vessel,  to  listen  to  the 

•  Modem  Painters,  (Am.  Ed.,)  1,  868. 
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foIlowiDg  accoant  from  the  Professor,  of  the  forest  trees  about 
Niagara,  illustrated  by  specimens  gathered  the  day  before  on  the 
spot : — 

"1.  Chn%fer€B,  (pine  family,)  remarkable  for  the  apparently  whorled 
arrangement  of  their  branches,  and  for  their  evergreen  leaves ;  in  most  cases 
they  form  hard  caneSf  but  one  has  soft,  berry-like  fruit.  The  seeds  are 
naked,  winged,  resting  on  the  scales.  The  leaves  are  peculiar,  the  nerves 
not  being  spread,  but  often  gathered  into  compact  bundles.  The  Oonifera 
existed  at  a  very  early  geological  epoch.  This  was  the  first  family  that 
became  numerous  after  the  ferns.  Their  remains  are  easily  recognized 
under  the  microscope  by  the  circular  disks  on  their  wood-cells. 

"  2.  Sterile  flowers  grouped  together,  in  spike-like  branches,  forming 
oaikins ;  fertile  flowers  surrounded  by  a  cup.  They  all  belong  to  temperate 
elimates.  Gen.  Quebcus  (oak,)  characterized  by  their  fruit,  and  by  the 
&ct  that  the  female  flowers  are  scattered,  and  the  stameniferous  flowers 
form  bunches.  There  are  more  than  forty  species  in  the  United  States. 
Oen.  Castanea,  (chestnut,)  allied  to  the  oaks,  but  the  fruit  surrounded 
entirely  by  the  cup  (burr).  There  are 'two  species  in  the  United  States. 
Gen.  OsTRYA,  (hop-hornbeam,)  only  one  species.  Gen.  Cakpinus,  (horn- 
beam,) fruit  supported  by  flat  leaf.  May  be  distingubhed  from  Ostrya 
by  the  more  prominent  ribs,  and  less  deeply  marked  serratures  of  the  leaves. 

"3.  AmentacecB ;  both  kinds  of  flowers  in  catkins.  Gen.  Betula, 
(birch,)  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  its  catkins,  which  are  loDg  and  cyl- 
indrical, and  its  winged  fruit.  Gen.  Populus,  (poplar,)  seeds  in  a  pod, 
very  minute,  and  surrounded  by  down.  P.  tremuloides  (American  aspen,) 
like  the  other  species,  has  the  leaf-stalk  very  much  compressed,  hence  the 
tremulous  motion  of  the  leaf.  i 

"  4.  Juglande€B^  fruit  with  an  external  soft  husk,  the  nut  separating  into 
two  halves.  There  are  two  genera  of  this  fiunily  in  the  United  States : 
JuGLANS.  All  have  compound  leaves,  that  is,  each  leaf  is  divided  Jnto 
leaflets.  Two  species,  black  walnut  and  butternut,  the  latter  distinguished 
by  the  silkiness  and  whitish  color  of  the  underside  of  the  leaf.  Cabya, 
the  nut  does  not  divide  so  well  as  in  Juglans,  but  the  husk  is  divided  and 
&ll8  off  in  pieces,  which  is  not  the  case  in  «fuglans.  At  Oeningen,  in  Swit- 
zerland, are  found  fossil  hickories.  The  trees  ef  the  tertiary  epoch  of 
Europe  correspond  to  the  species  existing  at  present  in  this  country. 

"  5.  OleaeeoB,  (the  ash  family,)  leaves  like  those  of  hickory,  but  the  large 
lateral  nerves  do  not  run  to  the  pomts  of  the  serratures,  as  in  the  hickories. 
Fndt  in  bunches,  with  dry  capsules.    Flower  in  the  ash,  without  corolla. 
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'*  6.  Bamameltda,  (witch  hazel,)  named  probably  from  its  flowering  in 
the  fall.     Fruit  in  four  little  nuts.     No  species  of  this  family  in-Earope. 

''7.  Tiliacece,  leaves  unsymmetrical.  Tilia  amertcana,  (bass-wood,) 
leaves  smooth  below. 

'*  8.  AcerinecBj  Gen.  Agjeb,  (maple,)  leaves  in  three  main  lobes,  sub- 
divided into  five. 

'*  9.  AmpelicUB,  (the  grape  family,)  petals  dividing  below  sooner  than  at 
the  apex.  Great  variety  of  species  in  America,  but  not  suitable  for  making 
wine.     Three  species  on  Goat  Island." 

The  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  is  flat  and  monotonous ;  red,  crumb- 
ling banks,  surmounted  by  a  forest  broken  only  by  an  occasional 
log-house.  At  one  time  high  land  visible  on  the  horizon,  being  a 
spur  of  the  AUeghanies. 

In  spite  of  all  glorification  on  the  score  of  the  "  Great  Lakes," 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Lower  Lakes  at  least  are  only  geo- 
graphically or  economically  great.  Any  one  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  the  ocean  has  to  keep  in  jnind  the  square  miles  of  extent, 
to  preserve  his  respect  for  them.  Their  waves,  though  dangerous 
enough  to  navigators,  have  not  sufficient  swing  to  carve  out  a  rocky 
shore  for  themselves,  or  to  tumble  any  rollers-  along  the  bea<3h,  and 
thus  the  line  where  land  and  water  meet,  in  which,  as  has  been 
well  said,  the  interest  of  a  sesrview  centres,  is  as  tame  as  the  edge 
of  a  duck-pond.  Much  of  this  character  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  flat  prairie  country  by  which  they  are  mostly  surrounded. 

In  the  afternoon  heavy  clouds  rolled  up  from  the  N.W.,  and  a 
squall  was  evidently  approaching.  At  this  time  we  saw  a  steamer 
in  the  distance  outside  of  us,  with  her  flag  union  down.  On  reach- 
ing her  we  found  she  had  broken  her  crank.  After  some  clumsy 
manoeuvring  we  got  alongside,  and  her  captain  persuaded  the  owner 
of  our  boat,  who  was  on  board,  to  "  accommodate  "  him  by  towing 
him  into  Cleveland.  This  kind  turn  would  delay  us  many  hours,  and 
was  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  boat,  since  there 
were  other  ports  under  the  lee.  Nevertheless,  our  owner  (although, 
as  we  learned,  he  was  to  be  paid  nothing  for  the  trouble,)  agreed, 
and  took  them  in  tow.  But  shortly  after,  the  squall  coming  on,  it 
was  found  that  our  machinery  would  not  stand  the  additional  strain, 
and  she  was  accordmgly  cast  off  to  sluft  for  herself.    We  arrived  at 
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Cleveland  at  half  past  ten  P.  M.,  and  spent  there  some  hours.  It  is 
a  thriving- town,  and  a  regular  stopping  place  for  steamers,  but  like 
almost  all  the  towns  on  this  lake,  is  without  a  natural  harbor,  the 
only  shelter  to  vessels  being  a  long  pier  stretching  into  the  Lake. 

June  21«f . — Weather  fine  and  warm,  with  smooth  water.  Arrived 
at  Detroit  at  half  past  eleven,  and  left  at  three  P.  M.  Near 
the  entrance  of  Lake  St.  Clair  we  were  surrounded  *l)y  numbers  of 
black  terns,  (^Sterna  ntgra^')  which,  at  a  moderate  distance,  were 
distinguishable  from  the  swallows  by  which  they  were  accompanied, 
only  by  their  superior  size.  Numbers  of  slender  gauze-winged  in- 
sects, (^Ephemeray  Phryganea^  with  long  antennae,  and  some  with  two 
long  filaments  projecting  behind  like  the  tail  feathers  of  the  Tropic 
bird  about  the  boat,  and  on  the  water.  In  the  St.  Clair  stridts 
there  were  a  few  ducks,  even  at  this  season,  though  nothing  like  the 
vast  flocks  to  be  seen  here  a  little  later  in  the  season. 

We  were  sounding  constantly  through  these  straits,  having  on  an 
average  about  three  feet  below  the  keel  in  the  channel,  our  boat 
drawing  seven  feet.  The  shores  are  low,  marshy  and  aguish,  with 
woods  at  a  distance,  and  scattered  log-houses.  This  remarkable 
extent  of  mud-flats,  (some  twenty  miles  across,)  is  covered  with 
only  a  foot  or  two  of  water  in  most  parts,  and  even  the  channel  is  so 
shalbw  that  the  larger  boats  have  to  discharge  a  part  of  their  cargo 
into  lighters  while  passing  it,  and  are  often  delayed  here  many  hours. 
Even  our  boat  continually  touched,  as  was  evident  from  the  clouds 
of  mud  she  stirred  up.  To  make  and  maintain  a  proper  channel  for 
such  a  distance,  is  an  undertaking  much  called  for,  but  not  to  be 
expected  of  single  States,  nor  is  there  any  one  State  principally 
interested  in  it.  One  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment may  before  long  do  something  about  it. 

The  water  over  these  flats  is  still  as  green  as  that  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  not  more*  turbid.  About  10  P.  M.  we  put  in  to  wood,  and  re- 
maned until  7  A.  M.,  taking  in  sixty-four  cords  of  wood. 

June  22d. — ^We  entered  Lake  Huron  about  breakfast  time  ;  the 
weather  calm,  and  what  the  sailors  call  "  greasy,"  the  water  darker 
than  in  Lake  Erie,  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater  depth  of 
water,  and  parfly  to  the  cloudy  sky.  The  dark  sullen  water,  and 
the  unbroken  line  of  forest,  retreating  on  either  hand  as  we  issued 
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from  the  straits,  gave  a  kind  of  grim  majesty  to  this  lake,  by  con- 
trast to  those  we  had  left.  Many  sesrgulls  about.  Land  in  sight 
on  the  left  all  day,  except  in  crossing  Saginaw  Bay. 

On  entering  Lake  Huron,  we  began  to  feel  that  we  were  getting 
into  another  region.  Canoes  of  Indians  about ;  the  weather  cool 
morning  and  evenmg,  and  the  vegetation  northerly,  the  pine  family 
having  a  decided  preponderance  m  the  landscape.  We  might  be 
said  to  have  left  the  summer  behind  at  the  St.  Glair,  for  thence- 
forth there  was  hardly  a  day  during  some  part  of  which  a  fire  was 
not  necessary  for  comfort. 

Just  before  sunset,  when  the  sun  was  three  or  four  degrees  high, 
we  noticed  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens,  rays  of  light  con- 
verging towards  a  point  apparently  as  much  below  the  horizon,  as 
the  sun  was  above.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a  cloudy  sunrise. 
We  afterwards  saw  the  same  thing  in  the  St.  Mary's  River ;  and 
it  may  be  remarked,  in  both  cases  before  rain.* 

June  23(2. — ^Arrived  at  Mackinaw  early  in  the  morning,  and  land- 
ed on  the  wharf  in  a  shower.  We  had  been  about  eighty  hours  on 
the  way  from  BuiGFalo,  a  distance  of  668  miles,  and  we  were  vexed 
to  hear  that  the  weekly  steamer  for  the  Sault  had  left  the  evening 
before,  and  that  if  we  had  taken  the  other  boat,  which  started  punc- 
tually a  couple  of  hours  before  us,  we  should  have  been  in  time.. 

We  landed  on  the  littie  wooden  wharf  in  face  of  a  row  of  shabby 
cabins  and  stores,  with  ^^  Indian  curiosities "  posted  up  in  largo 
letters  to  attract  the  steamboat  passengers  during  the  brief  stop  for 
fish.  Over  their  roofs  appeared  the  whitewashed  buildings  of  the 
Fort  stretchmg  along  the  ridge.  The  inhabitants  of  ttie  place,  look- 
ing down  upon  us  from  all  sides,  as  from  the  lower  benches  of  a 
theatre,  soon  perceived  that  we  had  not  departed  with  the  steamer, 
and  we  were  soon  plied  with  invitations  to  the  two  principal  lodging- 
houses.  From  previous  experience,  I  advised  the  ^^  Mission  House,'' 
and  thither  we  went. 

On  the  beach  some  Indians  were  leisurely  hauling  up  their  canoes, 
or  engaged  upon  their  nets,  regardless  of  the  rain.  The  Professor 
was  soon  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  bought  white-fish  and  large  pike, 

*  See  a  notice  of  a  similar  phenomenon  by  Bory  St.  Vincent,  in  Goethe's  Farben- 
lehre:  [Entoptische  Farben,  cap.  XXXI.] 
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irhich  had  been  taken  with  nets  or  lines  set  the  night  before.  An 
excellent  breakfast  (at  which  white-fish  figured,)  and  comfortable 
rooms,  showed  that  the  character  of  the  ^^  Mission  House  "  was  still 
kept  up. 

It  continued  to  shower  at  intervals  during  the  day,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  us  from  seeing  the  Natural  Bridge,  with  its  re- 
gular arch,  ninety  feet  high,  rising  on  the  border '^of  the  island, 
tiie  huge  conical  rock  called  the  ^^  Sugar  Loaf,"  the  Fort,  &c.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  party  visited  the  cave  where  Alex- 
ander Henry  was  concealed  by  his  Indian  friend  during  the  massacre 
of  the  English — as  I  did  on  a  former  occasion,  when,  bye  the  bye,  I 
found  a  fragment  of  a  human  skull  among  the  rubbish  on  the  floor  of 
the  cave,  attesting  the  correctness  of  that  part  of  Henry's  narrative. 

The  wet  weather  was  not  unfavorable  to  vegetation,  which  is  luxu- 
riant on  the  island,  though  the  trees,  (maple  and  beech,)  are  of 
small  size,  this  latitude  being  nearly  the  northernmost  limit  of  the 
latter.  The  flowers  were  beautiful ;  the  twin-flower,  (lAnnoea  lor- 
ecdisj)  so  fine  that  I  thought  it  must  be  another  new  species  ;  then 
the  beautiful  yellow  ladies'  slipper,  Lonicera,  and  Cynoglossum. 

The  island  is  of  a  roundish  form,  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter. 
On  the  N.E.  the  crumbly  lime-cliflf  rises  abruptiy  from  the  water 
to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more ;  but  on  the  south  there 
is  a  sloping  curve  of  varying  width  between  the  bluff  and  the  beach. 

The  village  lies  on  this  slope,  a  single  street  of  straggling  log*- 
cabins  and  ill-conditioned  frame  houses,  parallel  with  the  beach,  and 
some  of  a  better  class  standing  back  among  gardens  at  the  foot  of 
the  bluff.  On  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  which  rises  abruptiy  from  the 
slope  at  the  distance  of  some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  Lake, 
stands  the  Fort,  a  miniature  Ehrenbreitstein,  with  a  covered  way 
leading  down  the  face  of  the  bluff. 

We  were  disappointed  at  finding  only  three  or  four  lodges  of 
Indians  here.  In  August  and  September  (the  time  for  distributing 
the  "  presents,")  there  are  generally  several  hundreds  of  them  on 
the  island. 

Notwithstandmg  the  rain,  the  Professor,  intent  on  his  favorite^ 
science,  occupied  the  morning  with  a  fishing  excur^on,  in  which 
he  was  accompanied  by  several  of  the  party,  most  of  them  pro- 
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tected  by  water-proof  garments,  while  he,  regardless  of  wet  and 
cold,  sat  soaking  in  the  canoe,  enraptured  bj  the  variety  of  the 
scaly  tribe,  described  and  undescribed,  hauled  in  by  their  combined 
efforts.  Not  content  with  this,  he  as  lisual  interested  and  engaged 
various  inhabitants  of  the  place  to  supply  him  with  a  complete  set 
of  the  fishes  found  here. 

With  a  view  of  indoctrinating  those  of  us  who  were  altogether 
new  to  ichthyology  with  some  general  views  on  the  subject,  he  com- 
menced in  the  afternoon,  scalpel  m  hand,  and  a  board  well  covered 
with  fishes  little  and  big  before  him,  a  discussion  of  their  classifica- 
tion: 

"  These  fishes  present  examples  of  all  the  four  great  diviaons  of  the 
class.  This  pike,  (JLudoperca  americana,)  belongs  to  those  having 
rough  scales  and  spinous  fins.  The  rays  of  the  first  dorsal,  and  the  an- 
terior ones  of  the  ventrals  and  the  anal  are  simple  and  spinous ;  the  other 
rajs  are  divided  at  the  extremity,  and  softer.  The  scales  are  rough  and 
remarkably  serrate.  These  are  the  Ctenoids.  They  have  five  sorts  of 
fins,  viz :  the  dorsal,  caudal  and  anal,  which  are  placed  vertically  in  the 
median  line,  and  can  be  raised  or  depressed,  and  the  ventral  and  anal, 
which  are  in  paurs.  In  the  Ctenoids  the  ventrals  are  placed  immediately 
below  the  pectorak,  though  fishes  having  this  arrangement  of  fins  do  not  all 
belong  to  this  division.  There  are  but  two  families  of  Ctenoids  found  in 
fresh  water :  the  Pereoids  and  the  Cottotds;  the  former  are  characterized 
by  having  teeth  on  the  palatal  and  intermaxillary  bones,  but  none  on  the 
maxillary.  Also  by  a  serrate  preoperculum  and  by  the  spines  on  the  oper- 
culum. Of  this  family  are  the  genera  Perca,  Lahrax,  Pomotis,  Centrar- 
chuSf  &c.  The  fish  before  us  belongs  to  the  genus  Lucioperca,  They 
have  a  wide  mouth  and  large  conical  teeth,  like  the  pickerels,  and  two  dorsals. 
There  are  two  species  in  Europe  and  two  in  the  United  States.  This  is  L, 
americana;  ita  color  is  a  greenish  brown  above,  with  whitish  below,  and 
golden  stripes  on  the  sides.  On  opening  the  fish  we  find  the  heart  very  far 
in  front,  between  the  gills,  and  consisting  of  a  triangular  ventricle,  a  loose 
hanging  auricle,  and  a  bulbous  expansion  of  the  aorta.  All  the  Pereoids 
have  three  coecal  appendices  from  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach. 
These  probably  take  the  place  of  a  pancreas.  Below  is  the  air-bladder, 
which  is  a  rudimentary  lung.  Above  this  are  the  ovaries,  which  extend  from 
one  extremity  of  the  abdomen  to  the  other.  Behind  b  fbe  kidney,  extend- 
ing along  the  spine. 
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This  trout  belongs  to  the  Cycloids.  In  this  division  there  are  only 
two  families  which  have  spinous  rajs  in  their  fins,  (the  tautog  and  the 
mackerel.)      We  have  before  us  specimens  of  two  families  of  Cycloids. 

1.  Salmanida,  BLstinguished  by  having  the  intermaxillary  and  upper 
maxillary  in  one  row,  which  seems  lo  me  to  indicate  the  highest  rank 
in  the  class  of  fishes.  They  all  have  a  second  dorsal,  of  an  adipose  struc- 
ture. The  anterior  dorsal  and  the  ventrals  are  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 
Genus  Salmo :  characterized  by  teeth  on  every  bone  of  the  mouth  and  on 
the  tongue.  There  is  but  one  genus  in  the  class  of  fishes  that  has  teeth  on 
more  bones  than  the  salmon.  In  no  genus  are  the  species  more  difficult  to 
distingubh.  Sixteen  species  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  Europe, 
which  I  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  to  seven.  The  same  species  presents 
great  variety  of  appearance,  owing  to  difference  of  sex,  of  season,  food,  color 
of  the  water  in  which  they  live,  &c.  In  this  country  I  have  examined  two 
species,  the  brook  trout,  {S.  fontinalis,)  the  spawning  male  of  which  has 
been  improperly  separated  as  S.  erythrogaster ;  and  the  present  species,  the 
Mackinaw  trout,  S.  amethf/stus  of  Mitcbill.  Dekay  has  described  a  variety 
ytxf  this  species,  as  S.  affinis.  In  this  species  the  appendices  pylorici  before 
spoken  of  are  very  numerous.  The  small  intestine  arises  from  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  stomach,  and  curves  only  twice  throughout  its  length.  The 
gall-bladder  is  very  large  :  the  liver  forms  one  flat  mass ;  the  ovaries  and 
kidney  extend  along  the  whole  spine.     All  this  family  spawn  in  the  autumn. 

"(2.)  OifprxnidiB.  Like  the  salmons  they  have  the  ventral  and  dorsal  fins 
in  the  middle  of  the  body,  but  no  adipose  dorsal.  Branchiostegal  rays, 
three.  Upper  maxillary  forming  another  arch  behind  the  intermaxillary. 
Teeth  only  on  the  pharyngeal  bone  behind  the  gills,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
oesophagus.  No  pyloric  appendices.  Intestine  long  and  thin,  as  in  all  her- 
bivorous fishes.  Air-bladder  transversely  divided  into  two  lobes,  communi- 
catang  by  a  tube  with  the  intestinal  canal. 

"  This  family  is  the  most  difficult  one  among  all  fishes.  As  yet  there  is 
no  satisfactory  principle  of  classification  for  them.  I  have  studied  them  so 
attentively  that  I  can  distinguish  the  European  species  by  a  single  scale ; 
but  this  not  from  any  definite  character,  but  rather  by  a  kind  of  instinct 
Prof.  Valenciennes,  a  most  learned  ichthyologist,  has  lately  published  a  vol- 
ume on  this  family,  in  which  he  distinguishes  so  many  species,  and  on  such 
minute  characters,  that  I  think  it  now  almost  impossible  to  determine  the 
species;  until  all  are  well  figured. 

"  Here  are  specimens  of  two  genera :  (a)  Leuciseus,  with  thin  lips ;  only 
one  species  here,  an  undescribed  one  characterised  by  a  brownish  stripe  above 
the  k^end  line,  (b)  Catoslomtu^  with  very  thick  lips  and  prominent  snout" 
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June  24(h. — Rather  than  wait  here  a  week  for  the  next  steamer, 
we  engaged  a  Mackinaw  boat  and  some  Canadians  to  take  ns  to  the 
Sault.  These  boats  are  a  cross  between  a  dory  and  a  mud-scow, 
having  something  of  the  shape  of  the  former  and  something  of  the 
clumsiness  of  the  latter.  Our  craft  was  to  be  ready  early  in  the 
morning,  but  it  was  only  by  dint  of  scolding  that  we  finally  got  off 
at  10  o'clock.  A  very  light  breeze  from  the  southward  made  suf- 
ficient excuse  to  our  four  lazy  oarsmen  and  lazy  skipper  for  spreading 
a  great  square  sail  and  sprit-sail,  and  lying  on  their  oars.  Unless  it 
was  dead  calm,  not  a  stroke  would  they  row. 

At  about  1  o'clock,  Mackinaw  still  plainly  visible  at  a  very  modern 
ate  distance  to  the  southward,  we  stopped  to  lunch  at  Goose  Island, 
a  narrow  ridge  of  rough,  angular  pebbles,  about  half  a  mile  long, 
covered  with  thick  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  among  which  the  prin- 
cipal were  arbor-vitse  and  various  species  of  comus.  It  passed 
through  my  mind  whether  this  could  be  the  He  aux  Outardes^  where 
Henry  parted  with  his  Indian  friend.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
bird  of  this  re^on  could  have  reminded  the  French  colomsts  of  a 
bustard. 

Getting  off  agsun  we  continued  at  rather  a  better  rate  (the  wind 
being  now  fortunately  ahead)  until  twilight,  when  our  steersman 
said  it  was  time  to  look  out  for  a  camp,  and  proposed  landing  us  on 
a  little  island  near  the  western  shore  of  the  strait.  The  more  ardent 
naturalists  of  the  party,  however,  seeing  a  sand-beach,  (capital 
hunting-ground  for  Coleoptera,)  backed  by  a  grassy  bank  among 
the  trees,  were  anxious  to  land  there,  but  this  was  promptly 
opposed  by  the  whole  of  our  native  ship'sKJompany,  who  urged 
that  we  should  be  devoured  by  "Ze«  moiLches.^*  This  suggestion 
seeming  reasonable,  it  was  arranged  that  those  who  wished  it 
should  be  landed  on  the  beach,  while  the  rest  proceeded  to  encamp 
and  get  supper  ready  on  the  island.  This  was  done ;  but  hardly  had 
we  disembarked  and  lighted  a  fire,  when  cries  were  heard  from  the 
main  land,  and  on  looking  round  we  saw  our  friends,  some  with  their 
heads  bound  up  in  handkerchiefs,  others  beating  the  air  with  branches 
of  trees;  aU  vociferating  to  us  to  ^^Send  the  boat!"  and  on  the 
whole,  manifesting  the  most  unmistakable  symptoms  of  musqiutoee, 
which  were  abundantly  confirmed  when  they  j<»ned  us. 
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Our  island  was  a  mass  of  large  irregalar  stanes,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long,  with  a  narrow  ridge  covered  with  long  grass  and  arbor-vi- 
tses,  many  of  them  dead,  and  (particolarly  on  the  west,)  hung  over 
with  pendant  lichen  (filmed).  Here,  (after  some  trouble  from  not 
having  brought  tent-poles,  which  had  now  to  be  cut,)  we  pitched  four 
tents,  for  only  two  of  which  was  there  any  room  on  the  grass,  the 
others  looking  out  for  the  smallest  stones.  However  supper  and 
three  blazing  fires  soon  settled  all  down  into  a  comfortable  state,  and 
before  long  the  white  tents  and  the  ghost-like  .trees  with  their  hoary 
drapery  were  the  only  upiight  objects  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  fires, 
and  the  long  melancholy  notes  of  some  neighboring  loons  (a  sign  of 
bad  weather,  they  say,)  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard.  As  my  lot 
was  cast  upon  the  stones,  I  took  the  precaution  of  thatching  them 
with  some  armfuls  of  usnea,  which  with  a  couple  of  blankets  made 
an  excellent  bed. 

Jvme  25th. — Our  island  was  only  about  thirty  miles  from  Macki- 
naw, and  so,  as  it  behoved  us*,  we  were  off  by  half  past  four  o'clock  this 
morning,  with  the  wind  aft,  to  try  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Ou^ 
coarse  lay  along  the  American  shore  of  the  strait,  amid  innumerable 
idands  and  islets,  generally  low  and  wooded  with  venerable  lichenous 
arbor-vitass.  The  shore  also  was  uniformly  low,  and  covered  with  a 
forest  which  reminded  me  of  the  lower  summits  of  the  White 
Mountains. 

We  stopped  to  breakfast  just  beyond  the  light-house  at  the  De- 
tour, at  tiiie  log-house  of  some  lime-burners,  a  tavern  moreover, 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "the  saloon,"  where  we  experimented 
upon  tea  with  maple-sugar,  and  bread  of  the  place,  somewhat  like 
sweetened  plaster-of-Paris.  Drummond  Island,  interesting  from  its 
fossils,  we  were  obliged  to  pass  without  stopping. 

By  noon  the  wind  had  got  so  high  that  we  thought  prudent  to 
make  a  lee  under  a  p<nnt  on  St.  Joseph's  Island.  As  we  landed,  a 
raider  rough-looking,  unshaven  personage  in  shirtsleeves  walked  up 
and  invited  us  to  his  house,  which  was  close  at  hand.  We  found 
Us  walls  lined  with  books  ;  Shakspeare,  Scott,  Hemans,  &c., 
caught  my  eye  as  I  passed  near  the  shelves,  forming  a  puzzling  con- 
trast with  the  rude  appearance  of  the  dwelling.  A  very  few 
moments  sufih^ed  to  show  a  sinular  contrast  in  our  host  himself.     He 
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knew  Prof.  Agassiz  by  reputation,  had  read  the  reports  of  his  lectures 
in  the  newspapers,  and  evinced  a  warm  interest  in  the  objects  of  oar 
excursion.  When  he  found  out  who  the  Professor  was,  he  produced 
a  specimen  in  spirits  of  the  rare  gar-pike  of  Lake  Huron,  and  insisted 
upon  his  accepting  it,  and  afterwards  sent  him  various  valuable  spec- 
imens. His  conversation,  eager  and  discursive,  running  over  Politics, 
Science  and  Literature,  was  that  of  an  intelligent  and  well-read 
man,  who  kept  up,  by  books  and  newspapers,  an  acquuntance  with 
the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  but  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  them  with  persons  similarly  interested.  He  turned  out  to 
be  an  ex-Major  in  the  British  army,  and  he  showed  us  a  portrait  of 
himself  in  full  regimentals,  remarking  with  a  smile  that  he  had  once 
^  been  noted  as  the  best-dressed  man  of  his  regiment.  Whilst  in  the 
service  he  had  travelled  over  Europe,  seen  what  was  best  worth 
seeing,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  principal  modem  languages, 
particularly  Italian,  which  he  read  here  in  the  wilderness  with  delight. 
Li  company  with  a  friend  he  had  purchased  the  entire  island  of  St. 
Joseph's  and  devoted  himself  to  farming,  bringing  up  his  children  to 
support  themselves  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  He  said  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  ^ve  them  a  literary  or  professional  education  when 
they  manifested  a  disposition  for  it,  for  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
indiscriminate  training  of  all  for  what  comparatively  few  have 
any  real  talent  for.  He  was  preparing  them,  he  said,  to  be 
American  citizens,  for  he  thought  the  Canadas  would  form  a  part 
of  the  United  States  within  three  years  at  farthest ;  and  though  he  for 
his  part  was  a  loyal  subject  of  her  Majesty,  and  would  fight  to  protect 
her  dominions  if  it  came  to  that — ^yet  he  had  no  objections  to  his 
children  being  republicans. 

After  chatting  several  hours  with  the  Major,  and  discussing  an 
excellent  white-fish  which  he  placed  before  us,  the  wind  having 
meantime  moderated,  we  continued  our  course.  St.  Joseph's, 
according  to  the  Major,  forms  a  triangle,  of  which  the  two  longest 
sides  measure  twelve  and  twenty  miles.  The  climate  he  described 
as  temperate,  being  mfluenced  probably  by  the  great  mass  of  flowing 
water  by  which  the  island  is  surrounded.  His  custom  was  to  work 
throughout  the  winter  in  his  shirt  sleeves ;  he  did  not  remember  to 
have  seen  the  thermometer  lower  than — 10^  Fah.,  and  that  only  for 
very  short  periods.    The  soil  excellent,  except  near  the  shores. 
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Passing  the  end  of  the  island  we  saw  two  solitary  chimneys,  the 
remains  of  the  fort  that  formerly  stood  here.  Our  course  lay 
among  small  islands,  reminding  one  of  the  little  wooded  islets  of 
Lake  George,  with  a  brilliant  background  of  sunset  sky.  We  noticed 
the  same  appearance  in  the  east,  spoken  of  June  22nd.  The  twilight 
continuing  late,  we  pushed  on  until  about  ten  o'clock,  when  our  men 
proposed  to  land  on  a  small  rocky  island,  but  they  being  alarmed  at 
a  discovery  (probably  imaginary)  of  snakes  among  the  rocks,  and 
we  for  our  'part  not  finding  room  enough  among  the  stones  to  pitch 
a  tent,  we  continued  our  course  to  another  island  which  bears  the 
name  of  "  Campement  des  matelots."  Here  it  was  voted  too  late  to 
lutch  tents,  so  we  rolled  ourselves  in  our  blankets,  some  on  shore 
and  some  in  the  boat,  taking  care  to  include  our  heads,  for  the  mus- 
quitoes  had  roused  themselves  and  were  making  active  preparations 
to  receive  us. 

June  26^. — ^The  musquitoes  of  the  night  before  must  have  been 
merely  those  who  occupied  the  spots  where  we  lay  down,  for  when  in 
the  morning,  being  awakened  by  sundry  energetic  exclamations  in 
my  neighborhood,  I  extricated  my  head  from  the  blanket  and  looked 
about  me,  my  first  impression  was  wonder,  at  the  swarms  that  sur- 
rounded the  heads  of  my  companions.  Having  fortunately  a  mus- 
quito-veil  in  my  pocket  I  was  soon  a  disinterested  spectator  of  their 
torments.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  embarking  (with  no  thought  of  breakfast)  were  completed, 
and' it  was  more  than  an  hour  after  we  left  the  place  before  with  all 
our  exertions  we  could  get  the  boat  rid  of  them. 

Soon  afterwards  it  began  to  rain.  Our  course  lay  up  the  boat-chan- 
nel, (twelve  miles  shorter  than  the  main  passage,)  over  mud-flats 
covered  with  only  a  few  feet  of  water,  the  banks  on  either  side  flat 
and  covered  with  a  monotonous  forest  wluch  in  one  place  was  burnt, 
and  for  miles  a  tedious  succession  of  blackened  trunks.  We  crowded 
together  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  and  covered  ourselves  as  well  as 
we  could  with  tarpaulins  and  India  rubber  cloaks,  the  importance  of 
which  rose  considerably  in  the  general  estimation.  This  muddy 
expanse  of  the  river  or  strait,  goes  by  the  name  of  Mud  Lake.  It 
resembles  Lake  St.  Cliur  on  a  smaller  scale,  being  eight  or  ten  miles 
wide.  Here,  as  we  were  afterwards  told,  is  found  a  great  abundance^ 
and  variety  of  fishes,  and  also  the  salamander  which  the  Indians  call 
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the  ^^  walking  fish"  (Jieriobranchui)^  and  wMch  eyen  to  them  is  a 
great  curiosity.  At  last  we  reached  the  Lower  Rapids,  where  with 
all  the  exertion  of  our  men  we  for  some  time  made  little  progross. 
Soon  a  cabin  or  two  made  its  appearance ;  then  we  saw  the  palisades 
of  Fort  Brady,  and  at  noon  arriyed  at  the  wharf,  where  eyen  the 
nun  did  not  prevent  a  considerable  concourse  of  the  idle  populatioii. 
Carts  drove  down  into  the  water  for  our  luggage,  and  at  length  oar 
drenched  state  was  relieved  by  the  comfortable  accommodations  of 
&e  "  St.  Mary's  Hotel." 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE    SAULT    TO    MICHIPICOTIN. 

JwM  27£A.-^The  Sault  de  St.  Marie,  on  the  American  side,  is  a 
long  Btraggling  village,  extending  in  all  some  two  or.  three  miles^ 
if  we  reckon  from  the  outposts  of  scattered  log-hats.  The  miun 
part  of  it,  however,  is  concentrated  on  a  street  running  from  the 
Fort  (which  stands  on  a  slight  eminence  over  the  river,)  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  water,  with  some  back  lanes  leading  up 
the  gradual  slope,  rising  perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  river.  Be- 
hind  this  again  is  an  evergreen  swamp,  from  which  a  rockj  wooded 
bluff  rises  somewhat  abruptly  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or 
thereabouts. 

The  population  is  so  floating  in  its  character  that  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate ;  some  stated  it  at  about  three  hundred  on  the  average, 
oonsisting  of  half-breed  voyageurs,  miners  waiting  for  employment, 
traders,  and  a  few  Indians.  The  chaplain  at  the  Fort,  however,  esti- 
mated the  number  of  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the  river  at  one 
thousand,  of  whom  the  majority  belong  to  the  American  side. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  place  is  the  number  of  dram- 
shope  and  bowling-alleys.  Standing  in  front  of  one  of  the  hotels  I 
counted  seven  buildings  where  liquor  was  sold,  besides  the  larger 
^^  stores,"  where  this  was  only  <me  article  among  others.  The 
roar  of  bowlmg  alleys  and  the  click  of  billiard  balls  are  heard 
from  morning  until  late  at  night.  The  whole  aspect  is  that  of  a 
western  village  on  a  fourth  of  July  afternoon.  Nobody  seems  to  be 
at  home,  but  all  out  on  a  spree,  or  going  a  fishing  or  bowling. 
There  are  no  symptoms  of  agriculture  or  manufactures ;  traden 
enough,  but  they  are  chatting  at  their  doors  or  walking  about  from 
one  shop  to  another.  The  wide  platforms  m  front  of  the  two  large 
taverns  are  occupied  by  leisurely  people,  with  their  chairs  tOted 
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back,  and  cigars  in  their  months.  Nobody  is  bnsy  but  the  bar^ 
keepers,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  what  he  is  going  to  do  next. 

The  cause,  probably,  may  be  in  part  the  facilities  for  smuggling 
brandy  from  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  where  it  is  cheaper  than 
on  ours.  But  the  mischief  lies  chiefly  in  the  unsettled  state  of  things, 
the  irregularity  of  employment  and  wages  of  labor.  Money  is  not 
earned  and  spent  from  day  to  day,  at  home,  but  comes  in  lumps, 
and  seasons  of  labor  are  followed  by  intervals  of  idleness.  In  short, 
the  life  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  is  essentially  that  of  sailors',  and 
brings  accordingly  the  reckless  character  and  the  vices  of  that  class. 

Something  abo  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  Indian  blood,  which  has 
a  fatal  proneness  to  liquor.  Whilst  we  were  here  a  number  of  Indians 
arrived  with  the  son  of  a  chief,  from  Fort  William,  and  after  parad- 
ing about  the  town  with  an  American  flag,  speechifying  and  offering 
the  pipe  at  all  the  grog-shops  to  beg  for  liquor,  they  dispersed  and 
devoted  themselves  to  drinking  and  playmg  at  bowls.  In  the  even- 
ing, two  of  us  passing  one  of  the  bowling-alleys,  saw  in  front  of  it, 
lying  on  a  heap  of  shavings,  a  dark  object  which  proved  to  be  the 
chief's  son,  extended  at  full  length,  dead  drunk,  with  several  In^ans 
endeavoring  to  get  him  home.  The  only  sign  of  life  he  gave  was  a 
feeble  muttering  in  Indian,  copiously  interspersed  with  the  English 
curSe  ;  another  instance  of  the  naturalization  of  John  Bull's  national 
imprecation  in  a  foreign  tongue.  It  is  said  the  Indians  have  no 
oath  in  their  own  language.  Finding  it  impossible  to  make  him 
walk,  they  squatted  around  him  on  their  haunches  and  remained  still 
for  some  time,  apparently  considering  what  to  do.  They  were  all 
perfectly  sober  and  evidently  greatly  troubled  at  the  state  of  their 
leader.  At  length,  seeing  us  watching  them,  they  came  up  and 
stood  staring  with  their  faces  close  to  ours,  but  without  speaking. 
We  did  not  know  exactly  what  they  were  at,  but  my  companion  by 
signs  explained  to  them  that  they  should  take  up  the  drunken  man 
by  the  legs  and  arms  and  carry  him  home.  The  idea  struck  them 
as  a  good  one,  for  they  immediately  ^^  how,  howed,"  set  about  it, 
and  bore  him  off,  one  to  each  leg  and  arm. 

The  river  opposite  the  village  is  about  a  mile  wide.  Just  above 
are  the  Upper  Rapids,  which  ^ve  the  name  to  the  place,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length.    There  is  no  very  great  vertical 
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descent,*  but  the  stream  is  much  compressed  and  moreover  very 
shallow,  whence  the  gi^at  rapidity  of  the  current  at  this  spot.  On 
the  opposite  bank  is  a  thin,  straggling  village,  and  a  large  building 
belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Our  explorations  of  the  neighborhood  showed  a  great  abun- 
dance of  birds  for  the  season.  Prof  Agassiz  as  usual  had 
got  all  the  fishes  of  the  neighborhood  about  him ;  among  others 
several  specimens  of  the  gar-pike  of  Lake  Huron,  dried  or  in  spirits, 
were  presented  to  him  by  the  various  coadjutors  whom  he  had 
interested  in  his  favor.  One  of  the  most  zealous  of  these  was  a  fish- 
erman whom  he  had  captivated  by  a  distinction  (at  first  stoutly  and 
confidently  combatted)  between  two  closely-resembling  species.  In 
the  evening  he  unrolled  his  blackboard  and  gave  us  the  following 
account  of  them : 

"  The  gar-pike  is  the  only  living  representative  of  a  fiimily  of  fishes 
which  were  the  only  ones  existing  during  the  deposition  of  the  coal  and  other 
ancient  deposits.  At  present  it  occurs  only  in  the  United  States.  The  spe- 
eies  of  South  Carolina  was  described  by  LinnsBus  as  Esox  osseus,  from  a 
specimen  sent  to  him  by  Dr.  Garden.  But  it  is  not  an  Esox,  though  it  has 
the  peculiar  backward  dorsal  of  that  genus.  It  differs  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  teeth,  which  in  Esox  are  seated  on  the  palatal  bones  and  the  vomer, 
but  in  this  genus,  Lepidosteos,  on  the  maxillary  and  all  other  bones  which 
form  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Moreover,  the  snout  of  the  latter  is  much  longer, 
the  upper  jaw  bones  being  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  distinct  pieces.  The 
intermaxillary  is  a  small  bone  pierced  with  two  holes  for  the  admission  of  the 
two  anterior  projecting  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  Esox  the  scales  are 
rounded  and  composed  of  layers  of  homy  substance,  and  overlap  each  other. 
In  Lepidosteus  the  scales  are  square  and  overlap  only  very  slightly.  Each 
seale  is  composed  of  two  substances ;  first,  a  lower  layer  of  bone,  forming 
that  part  of  the  scale  which  is  covered  by  the  next ;  second,  enamel,  like  that 
of  teeth.  The  scales  are  also  hooked  together ;  a  groove  in  each,  with  a 
hook  from  the  next  fitting  into  it.  Nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  other 
fishes  of  the  present  day.  From  these  peculiarities  I  have  named  this 
fiunily  the  Ganoids.     Their  vertebras  are  not  articulated  together  as  those 

*  According  to  Bayfield  the  total  descent  is  twenty-two  and  one-balf  feet,  but 
this  probably  includes  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rapids,  as  the  whole  difference  of 
level  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  in  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  is  only 
thirty-two  feet.— BoucheUe*9  British  Dam.  in  N.  America,  L,  128. 
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of  other  fishes,  but  unite  by  »  ball-and-eocket  joint,  as  in  reptiles.  He 
soales  also  resemble  in  some  particulars  those  of  the  Crocodilean  reptiles, 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  fossil  Ganoids,  during  whose  epoch  no 
reptiles  existed.  The  embryology  of  the  gar-pike,  of  which  nothing  as  yet 
*is  known,  would  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  subject  of  investigation,  unce 
it  is  a  general  law  that  the  embryo  of  the  animals  now  living  resembles  the 
most  ancient  representatives  of  the  same  family.  As  probably  connected 
with  the  preservation  of  this  ancient  family  of  fishes  in  this  countiy,  may 
be  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  was  an  extensive  continent  formed  in  North 
America  at  a  time  when  all  the  rest  of  the  earth  was  under  water.  Thus 
physical  conditions  have  been  more  unaltered  here  than  elsewhere. 

**  The  white-fish,  (  Oaregantis  albus,)  has  all  the  characters  of  the  salmons, 
but  no  teeth.  Among  those  I  obtained  to-day,  is  a  new  species,  cha- 
racterized by  a  smaller  mouth  and  more  rounded  jaw.  To  the  same  family 
belongs  the  lake  "  herring,"  which  is  no  herring  at  all.  This  species  has  ' 
a  projecting  lower  jaw  and  is  undescribed.  Here  is  a  little  fish  which  on 
hasty  examination  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  salmons,  but  has  a  project- 
ing upper  jaw,  and  teeth  on  the  intermaxilUry,  the  upper  maxillaiy 
forming  another  arch  behind,  without  teeth.  It  has  pectinated  scales,  like 
the  perch.  It  is  a  new  genus,  allied  to  the  fisimily'of  Gharacini  of 
Miiller.  Fossil  fishes  of  this  family  occur  in  great  numbers  in  the  creta- 
ceous period ;  they  are  the  first  of  the  osseous  fishes.  This  again  is  an  in- 
stance similar  to  that  of  the  Lepidosteus.  The  fish  before  us  presents  a 
curious  combination  of  the  characters  of  the  Cycloids  and  Ctenoids.  Here 
is  a  fiah  bebaging  to  the  Oyprinida,  but  characterized  by  thick  lips  and  a 
projecting  upper  jaw,  whence  I  propose  to  call  it  Rhinichikyi  marmoratiui. 

'*  This  fish,  one  familiar  with  the  fishes  of  Massachusetts  would  suppose  ta 
be  a  yellow  perch,  but  it  differs  in  wanting  the  tubercles  on  the  head  and  oper- 
culum. It  is  Perca  acuta  Cuv.  In  the  tertiary  beds  are  found  Percoids, 
with  thirteen  rays  in  the  anterior  dorsal ;  this  is  also  the  case  in  the  North 
American  species.  Again  the  variety  of  minnows  found  in  this  country 
has  a  parallel  in  the  tertiary  epoch." 

Jane  2Sih, — ^To-day  we  made  our  first  acquaintance  with  the 
genuine  black  fly^  a  little  insect  resembling  the  common  house-fly, 
but  darker  on  the  back,  with  white  spots  on  the  legs,  and  two-thirds 
as  large,  being  about  two  lines  in  length.  They  are  much  quicker  in 
their  motions,  and  much  more  persevering  in  their  attacks,  than  iih« 
musquito,  forcing  their  way  into  any  crevice,  for  instance  between 
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the  giSve  and  the  coatsleeye.    On  the  other  haad,  they  are  easily 
killed,  as  they  stick  to  their  prey  like  bull-dogs. 

JwM  29£A. — Among  the  birds  here,  the  most  abundant  is  the 
-white-throated  sparrow,  (^Frinffilla  pennsylvardca^  evidentiy  breed- 
ing in  great  numbers  in  the  swamp,  for  &om  the  top  of  nearly 
every  dead  tree  a  male  bird  of  this  species  was  pouring  forth 
bis  loud,  striking  note,  something  like  the  opening  notes  of  the 
European  nightingale.  The  females  were  not  to  be  seen,  and  were 
doubtless  sitting.  I  found  the  nest  and  new-laid  eggs  of  the  song- 
sparrow,  but  could  not  diacorer  those  of  the  pennsylvanica.  In  the 
evening  the  Professor  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  classifica- 
tion (^  birds; 

"Animals  hare  usually  been  classed  merely  according  to  the  characters 
of  the  adult.  In  some  instaaces,  however,  the  importance  of  an  ezamina- 
tioB  of  the  embryonic  state  also  has  already  been  acknowledged  by  natural- 
ists. For  example,  the  barnacle,  though  in  fact  a  crustacean,  has  in  the 
adult  state  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  moUusk,  that  its  true  relation 
ooold  hardly  be  recognized  without  the  investigation  of  the  embryo,  which 
has  all  the  aspect  of  the  ordmary  crustaceans.  Hitherto  embryology  has 
been  applied  principally  to  the  study  of  functions  and  organs,  and  not  of 
classification,  but  I  think  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  affinities  of  all  animals. 

"  Birds  are  at  present  classed  according  to  the  form  of  the  feet  and  bUl. 
They  form  a  very  distinct  group  in  the  animal  kingdom,  all  having  wings, 
naked  bills,  and  the  same  general  form  of  feet.  Yet  no  class  has  puzzled 
naturalists  more. 

"Ghreat  weight  has  been  given  to  the  form  of  the  toes.  In  one  great 
group,  (^Palmipedes,)  at  least  three  of  the  toes  are  united  by  a  web  (four  in  the 
pelican  and  gannet,)  throughout  their  whole  length.  In  all  other  birds  the 
toes  are  free,  though  in  some  the  upper  joints  are  united. 

"  The  form  of  the  claws  has  also  been  considered  of  great  importance.  In 
hirds  of  prey  an  agreement  in  the  form  of  the  claws  is  accompanied  by  a 
resemblance  in  the  shape  of  the  bill.  In  others,  however,  this  is  not  the  case ; 
thus  the  parrots,  with  crooked  bills,  and  the  woodpeckers  with  straight  bills, 
have  been  united  ascUmbers.  Again,  the  passerines,  classed  together  from 
the  shape  of  the  bill,  agree  very  well  in  other  respects ;  but  in  the  water- 
birds,  species  of  very  various  characters  have  been  brought  together. 

*'  Taking  all  these  things  together,  ornithologists  have  very  generally  agreed 
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on  four  or  five  great  divisions,  though  ^th  some  differences.  Thus  the 
waders,  or  those  birds  having  the  tarsus  and  a  space  above  it  naked,  are 
put  in  one  group  by  some,  and  by  others  made  into  two.  The  arrangement 
of  the  water  birds  now  most  generally  admitted  is :  Palmipedes :  with  the 
feet  united,  except  in  one  group,  (the  grebes,  &c.)  This  division,  I  incline 
to  think,  is  made  on  an  insufficient  consideration  of  their  true  affinities. 
GruUatores:  with  three  toes  before,  and  one  behind.  The  gaUinacemu 
birds  form  a  very  natural  group,  having  the  upper  jaw  arched,  and  feet  like 
those  of  the  grallatores,  but  with  short  and  curved  daws  The  climbers  have 
two  toes  before  and  two  behind,  of  which  one  may  generally  be  moved  in 
either  direction.  Sometimes  there  is  only  a  trace  of  this  arrangement,  in  a 
closer  union  of  two  of  the  toes  with  each  other  than  with  the  rest  The 
passerines  have  curved  claws,  or  sometimes  the  hind-claw  is  straight ;  three 
toes  before  and  one  behind.  Some  make  three  groups  of  them,  bring- 
ing together  those  with  flattened  bilb,  (Insectivora ;)  those  with  conical 
bills,  (Granivora,)  and  those  with  the  upper  mandible  much  stronger  than 
the  lower,  (Omnivora.)  Some  again  separate  from  these  the  swallows, 
pigeons,  &c. 

"The  toes  in  all  birds  have  the  same  number  of  joints.  The  hind  toe 
always  consists  of  a  single  joint,  the  inner  toe  of  two,  the  middle  of  three, 
and  the  outer  of  four.  This  arrangement  is  important  in  distinguishing  the 
fossil  tracks  of  birds  from  those  of  other  animals,  it  being  peculiar  to  them. 

"  In  examining  birds  within  the  egg,  I  have  recently  found  some  chanuy 
ters  to  be  less  important  than  has  been  supposed.  Thus  the  foot  of  the 
embryo  robin  is  webbed,  like  that  of  the  adult  duck  ;  so  also  in  the  sparrow, 
swallow,  summer-yellow-bird,  and  others,  in  all  of  which  the  adult  has  divided 
toes.  The  bill  also  is  crooked  and  the  point  of  the  upper  mandible  projecting, 
as  in  the  adult  form  of  birds  of  prey.  These  latter,  then,  it  would  seem, 
should  be  brought  down  from  the  high  place  assigned  to  them  on  account 
of  their  voracious  and  rapacious  habits,  as  if  these  would  entitle  an  animal 
to  a  higher  rank.  For  the  resemblance  of  an  adult  animal  to  the  embryo 
of  another  species,  indicates  a  lower  rank  in  the  former.*  Probably  the  true 
classification  of  birds  would  include  various  series,  each  embracing  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  various  types  now  admitted  as  distinct." 

Mr.  Ballenden,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  to  whom  the  Professor 
had  letters,  paid  him  a  visit  to-day,  and  showed  the  most  obli^g 

*  For  further  details  see  Prof.  Agassiz's  Lectures  on  Comparative  Embryology, 
delirercd  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  January,  18(9 ;  published  in  the  Daily  Evening  TVov- 
tUer,  iChd  afterwards  in  a  pamphlet  form  by  the  same  publishers. 
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readiness  to  forwa«rd  his  plans,  giving  him  letters  to  the  gentlemen 
in  charge  of  the  various  posts  on  the  lake,  which  were  highly  ser- 
viceable to  us. 

Dr.  G.  T.  Jackson  and  the  gentlemen  engaged  with  him  in  the 
geological  survey  of  the  copper  region  of  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  also  arrived  to-day,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Foster,  gave  the 
Prof,  some  valuable  information,  particularly  concemmg  Neepigon 
Bay,  which  he  had  visited. 

Mr.  McLeod,  of  the  Sault,  lent  to  the  Professor  Bayfield's  large 
map  of  the  Lake,  (which  we  had  not  been  able  to  procure,)  enriched 
with  manuscript  notes,  and  gave  him  the  results  of  various  geologi- 
cal excursions  on  the  lake. 

e7un«  30^. — ^Rainy.  Nevertheless,  our  preparations  being  made, 
we  decided  to  start.  It  was  necessary  to  convey  our  multifarious 
luggage  to  the  upper  end  of  the  portage,  above  the  rapids,  a  distance 
of  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  Walking  thither  in  the  rain,  over  a 
road  made  across  the  swamp,  the  surface  of  which  is  strewed  with 
bowlders  of  various  sizes,  we  found  a  collection  of  warehouses  and  a 
few  log-cabins,  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  rapids.  Here  our 
boats  were  moored  at  a  wharf  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  a  huge 
crane  for  unloading  copper  ord.  Here  also  lay  at  anchor  several 
schooners,  and  a  propeller  that  runs  along  the  south  shore,  and 
occadonally  crosses  to  Fort  William. 

Our  boats  were  three  in  number ;  one  large  Mackinaw  boat  and 
two  canoes  of  about  four  fathoms'  length.  One  of  these  canoes  was 
kindly  lent  to  us  by  Prof.  James  Hall,  of  Albany,  the  other  we  hired ; 
the  boat  we  had  been  obliged  to  buy,  giving  eighty  dollars  for  it.  It 
proved  a  considerable  hindrance  to  speed,  being  always  behind,  ex- 
cept when  the  wind  was  aft  and  fresh.  Our  luggage,  however,  with  the 
collections  of  specimens  and  the  apparatus  for  collecting,  could  not  be 
carried  in  canoes  without  uncomfortably  loading  them.  From  my  own 
subsequent  expedience  I  should  say  that  what  is  called  a  '^  five-man- 
boat,"  is  the  craft  best  adapted  for  such  an  occasion  as  ours,  and 
this  opnion  was  confirmed  by  a  gentleman  at  the  Sault  who  had 
tried  die  experiment.  The  canoes  were  precisely  what  one  sees 
from  Maine  to  Michigan,  birch-bark  stretched  by  two  layers  of  thin, 
flat,  wooden  ribs,  one  transverse,  the  other  longitudinal,  placed  close 
together,  with  a  strip  of  wood  round  the  gunnel,  and  the  ^hole 
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sewed  wiUi  pme-roots.  It  is  said  that  after  the  materials  are  cut  out 
and  fitted,  two  men  to  put  iliem  together,  with  six  women  to  sew, 
can  make  two  seren-fathom  canoes  in  two  days.  While  on  the  lake 
the  canoes  are  not  usuallj  paddled,  but  rowed,  the  same  number  of 
men  exerting  greater  force  with  oars  than  with  paddles.  Bj  doab> 
ling  the  number  of  men,  putting  two  on  a  seat,  more  of  course  can 
be  accomplished  with  paddles.  The  gunnel  of  a  canoe  is  too  slight 
to  allow  of  the  cutting  of  rowlocks,  or  the  insertion  of  thole-pins :  so 
a  flat  strip  from  a  tree,  with  a  branch  projecting  at  right  angles,  is 
nailed  to  the  gunnel,  and  a  loop  of  raw  hide  attached,  throu^ 
which  the  oar  is  passed. 

Our  boats  were  stowed  as  follows :  On  the  bottom  were  laid  set- 
tixig-poles  and  a  spare  paddle  or  two,  (to  prevent  the  inexperienced 
from  putting  their  boot-heels  through  the  birch*bark,)  and  over  these, 
in  the  after  part,  a  tent  was  folded.  This  formed  the  quarter-deck 
for  the  baurffeoisy  (as  thej  called  us,)  and  across  it  was  laid  tiie 
bedding,  which  had  previously  been  made  up  into  bolster-like  pack- 
ages, covered  with  buffido-robes,  or  with  the  matting  of  the  country, 
a  very  neat  fabric  of  some  fine  reed  which  the  Indians  call  paqu4»L 
These  bolsters  served  for  our  seats,  and  around  them  were  disposed 
other  articles  of  a  soft  nature,  to  form  backs  or  even  pillows  to 
our  sitting  couches.  The  rest  of  the  luggage  was  skilfully  distrib- 
uted in  other  parts  of  the  canoe,  leaving  room  for  the  oarsmen 
to  c&t,  on  boards  suspended  by  cords  from  the  gunnel,  and  a 
place  in  the  stem  for  the  steersman.  The  cooking  utensils  were 
usually  disposed  m  the  bow,  with  a  box  of  gum  for  mending  the 
canoe  and  a  roll  or  two  of  bark  by  way  of  ship-timber.  Our  canoe 
was  distinguished  by  a  frying-pan  rising  erect  over  the  prow  ae 
figure-head,  an  importance  very  justiy  conferred  on  the  culinary 
art  in  this  wilderness,  where  nature  provides  nothing  that  can  be 
eaten  raw  except  blueberries. 

The  voyageurs  (some  ten  or  twelve  in  number,)  were  mostly  half- 
breeds,  with  a  few  Canadian  French  and  one  or  two  Indians.  All 
except  the  Indians  spoke  French,  and  most  of  them  more  or  less 
English,  but  there  were  only  two  who  spoke  English  as  well  as  they 
did  French.  The  half-breeds  were  in  general  not  much  if  at  all 
lighter  in  complexion  than  the  Indians,  but  their  features  were  more  or 
less  C^uoasian,  and  the  hair  inclining  sometimes  to  brown.  They  were 
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rmther  onder  medium  height,  but  well  made,  particularly  the  chest  and 
neck  weU-de^eloped.  The  Indians  were  Ojibwas  (5jfb-wah),  and  had 
the  physical  peculiarities  of  their  tribe,  viz. :  a  straighter  nose,  rather 
greater  fulness  of  the  &ce,  and  less  projecting  che^k-bones,  than  the 
Western  Indiaiis.  But  I  was  most  struck  with  the  Irish  appearance 
of  the  Canadians,  and  though  I  ascertained  that  they  had  no  Irish 
Uood  in  their  yeins,  yet  the  notioh  often  recurred  during  the  trip,  and 
I  found  myself  several  times  surprised  at  missing  the  brogue.  They 
were  blue^yed,  with  flaxen  hair,  a  rather  low  and  square  head,  and 
high-pitched  voice.  This  resemblance,  which  also  struck  others  (^ 
the  party,  is  interesting  as  showing  perhaps  i;he  persistance  of  blood 
and  race.  It  was  not  until  afterwards  that  I  was  informed  that  the 
French  of  Canada  are  Bretons  and  Normands  by  origin ;  thus  coming 
from  that  part  of  France  in  which,  whether  as  most  remote  from  in- 
vaders, or  from  having  been  recruited  from  the  British  Isles,  the 
Celtic  blood  is  best  preserved.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Celtic 
features  are  so  noticeable  at  this  day  in  that  part  of  France,  but  no 
one  would  have  ever  taken  these  men  for  Frenchmen. 

Our  preparations  occupied  some  time ;  finally,  just  as  we  were 
about  to  start,  it  was  suggested  and  on  short  consultation  decided 
that  we  must  have  an  additional  canoe  ;  those  provided  proving  insuffi- 
cient to  hold  us  all  comfortably.  Two  of  the  party  accordingly 
remained  behind  to  attend  to  this  matter,  and  we  got  under  weigh. 

We  had  but  three  in  the  canoe  besides  the  boatmen,  which  gave 
U0  an  advantage  over  the  others,  so  that  we  immediately  took  the 
lead,  and  soon  ran  the  other  boats  out  of  sight.  The  rain  ceased,  but 
the  weather  was  still  unsettled,  and  the  wind,  strong  down  the 
river,  much  retarding  our  progress.  Our  men  had  a  hard  pull  of  it, 
yet  they  kept  up  an  unceasing  chatter  in  Ojibwa,  (which  sounded 
occasionally  much  like  Platt-Deutsch,)  interspersed  with  peals  of 
laaghter.  About  five  o'clock  we  reached  the  Pointe-auz-Pins,  about 
six  miles  from  the  Sault,  and  as  the  wind  had  become  very  strong, 
and  the  other  boats  were  far  behind,  we  decided  to  wsut  for  them. 

The  Point  is  a  mass  of  sand  and  gravel,  mingled  with  large 
stones;  towards  the  main  land  are  a  few  pitch-pines  and  willows; 
the  ground  covered  with  moss  and  low  bushes,  and  a  few  strawber- 
ries. Some  flocks  of  pigeons  were  whirling  about,  at  times  dashing 
down  to  the  ground,  and  then  limng  high  in  the  air ;  a  couple  of  .these 
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were  shot,  as  well  as  a  joung  creek-sheldrake,  (^Mergus  eucidUOuMj^ 
from  a  small  flock  in  a  creek  emptying  into  the  river.  On  returmng 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  boat,  we  found  a  fire  lighted  and  prepara- 
tions making,  under  the  superintendence  of  Henry,  the  steersman,  for 
getting  a  supper  from  a  ham  and  some  flour  which  had  been  provi- 
dently stowed  in  our  canoe.  The  process  of  frying  the  ham,  and 
roasting  the  birds  on  a  spit  stuck  in  the  ground,  was  neither  new  nor 
interesting  to  me  otherwise  than  as  conducive  to  supper.  But  the 
process  of  making  bread  with  mere  flour,  water,  salt,  and  a  frying- 
pan,  excited  my  curiosity.  Nothing  to  my  knowledge  was  put  in  to 
make  the  bread  me,  neither  had  anything  been  provide^  by  us  for 
that  purpose,  yet  the  dough,  after  having  been  kneaded  for  a  long 
time,  pressed  down  into  the  frying-pan  and  toasted  before  the  fire, 
turned  out  excellent  bread,  perfectly  light  and  well-tasted.  By  what 
mystery  the  fermentation  was  accomplished  or  gotten  over,  I  leave 
to  the  initiated  to  make  out.  Perhaps  the  vigorous  and  long-con. 
tinned  kneading  may  have  supplied  the  place  of  yeast ;  at  all  events, 
some  of  the  party,  whose  cooks  were  more  sparing  of  their  labor  than 
ours,  used  to  have  heavy  bread,  a  misfortune -that  never  befell  us. 

Shortly  before  dark  the  other  canoe  arrived,  and  we  learned  that 
the  bateau  had  been  driven  back  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  had 
put  in  for  the  Canada  shore. 

We  were  now  established  for  the  night.  There  was  nothing  very 
cheery  about  the  aspect  of  the  Pointe-aux-Pins ;  —  a  desolate  mass  of 
sand,  with  the  tent  standing  out  against  the  bleak  sky,  backed  by  a 
few  stunted  willows,  the  river  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  in  front, 
and  a  horizon  of  forest  beyond. 

A  bleak,  desert  situation,  so  exposed  to  the  wind  that  we  had  to 
carry  a  guy  &r  to  windward,  attached  to  the  peak  of  the  tent,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  blown  over.  No  vestige  of  human  habitation  in 
sight,  and  no  living  thing,  except  the  little  squads  of  pigeons  scud- 
ding before  the  wind  to  their  roosting  place  across  the  river.  Yet  I 
felt  as  I  stood  before  the  camp-fire,  an  unusual  and  unaccountable 
exhilaration,  an  outburst,  perhaps,  of  that  Indian  nature  that  delights 
in  exposure,  in  novel  modes  of  life,  and  in  going  where  nobody  else 
goes.  We  slept  comfortably  on  the  sand,  which  makes  a  good  bed, 
easily  adapting  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  body,  with  the  drawback 
however  of  gettmg  into  one's  hair  and  blankets. 
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Juhj  \9t. — ^Early  this  morning  our  companions  in  the  bateau 
joined  us.  They  had  run  some  danger  of  swamping,  the  day  before, 
and  had  been  forced  to  put  in  on  the  Canada  side,  not  much  above  the 
Sault,  where  they  found  good  quarters  on  board  a  steamboat  that 
had  been  seized  for  smuggling  and  laid  up  in  ordinary  by  the  Cana- 
dian government.  After  breakfast  we  started  in  company  and  got 
up  to  Gros-Cap,  about  fifteen  miles,  where  we  halted,  there  being  no 
good  camping-ground  for  some  distance  beyond. 

From  the  Pointe-aux-Pins  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  some  four  or 
five  miles,  the  width  of  the  stream  varies  from  one  to  two  miles. 
Here  it  enlarges  rather  suddenly,  so  that  Gros-Cap  and  Point-Iro- 
quois,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  of  Lake  Superior,  as  some  one  calls  them, 
are  six  or  seven  miles  apart.  This  is  the  true  entrance  of  the  lake. 
The  shore  continues  low  and  marshy  for  some  distance  beyond ;  then 
the  high  land  of  the  Cape  comes  in  sight,  stretching  across  at  right 
angles  with  the  course  of  the  river,  and  soon  the  scenery  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  also  assumes  the  proper  character  of  the  lake. 
I  was  struck  with  the  similarity  to  some  portions  of  our  sea-coast, 
for  instance,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gloucester  in  Massachusetts, 
or  Cape  Elizabeth,  near  Portland.  Rocky  points,  covered  with 
vegetation,  rising  abruptly  from  deep  water,  alternate  with  pebble 
beaches  ;  back  of  this,  the  land  slopes  gradually  upward,  densely 
covered  with  white  pine,  canoe-birch  and  aspen,  to  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  which  rises  steeply  to  the  height  of  seven  hundred  feet, 
showing  vertical  &ce8  of  bare  rock,  and  crowned  on  the  top  with 
evergreens. 

We  encamped  early  in  the  day  in  a  narrow  cove,  formed  by  a 
point  of  low  rocks,  running  almost  parallel  to  the  shore.  Here 
'  we  encamped  among  large  aspens,  and  thickets  of  the  beautiful 
white-flowering  raspberry  of  the  lakes,  {Ruhu»  Nutkanus.^  Our 
friends  joined  us  from  the  Sault  with  a  large  seven-fathom  canoe 
pulling  three  oars,  which  was  christened  the  ''  Dancing  Feather." 

After  dinner,  two  of  us  set  off  for  the  top  of  the  cliff.  The  slope 
fonmng  the  border  of  the  lake  in  this  spot  seems  to  be  merely  the 
debrii  fallen  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  which  rises  so  abruptly  that 
we  were  obliged  to  skirt  along  its  base  for  some  distance  before  we 
found  a  practicable  ascent  in  a  guUy  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  here 
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even  only  by  help  of  the  trees.  Climbing  along  the  ledges  and  fix>m 
one  trunk  to  another,  we  at  length  reached  the  top,  a  mass  of  rock, 
intermingled  with  spruce  trees.  The  wind  blew  fresh  and  we  were 
in  hopes  to  be  free  from  the  flies  and  musquitoes,  which  were  rather 
troublesome  below.  The  result  showed  that  we  had  reasoned  cor- 
rectly as  to  the  musquitoes,  but  not  at  all  as  to  the  flies,  who,  as  we 
now  learned  for  the  first  time,  by  actual  experience,  affect  high  and 
dry  places.  They  surrounded  us  in  such  swarms  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  remain  quiet  for  a  moment  ;  brushing  them  away  with 
branches  was  of  no  use,  and  even  a  musquito  veil  proved  no 
protection.  The  meshes  being  rather  larger  than  their  bodies, 
they  alighted  for  a  moment  upon  it,  and  then  deliberately  walked 
through.  When  the  wind  blew  very  hard  they  would  make  a  lee  for 
an  instant,  and  then  reappear  in  clouds.  On  arriving  at  the  camp, 
we  were  speckled  with  blood,  particularly  about  the  forehead  and 
back  of  the  ears.  Our  faces  looked  as  if  charges  of  dust  shot  had 
been  fired  into  them,  each  sting  leaving  a  bloody  spot. 

It  was  discovered  this  evening  that  some  things  had  been  left  be- 
hind, and  our  short  experience  had  already  taught  the  need  of  some 
others,  so  two  of  the  party  volunteered  to  go  back  in  a  light  canoe 
to  fetch  them  from  the  Sault. 

Jviy  2d. — ^It  was  thick  and  rainy  to-day,  so  we  did  not  leave  our 
camp.  In  our  immediate  neighborhood  were  several  lodges  of  In- 
dians ;  ^^  gens  du  Lac^^  as  our  men  called  them,  from  whom  we 
bought  trout.  They  had  the  general  features  of  the  Ojibwas,  but 
ragged  and  ^rty.  They  subsist  by  fishing,  and  seem  to  bear  out 
the  remark  that  among  savage  nations,  the  fishing  tribes  are  the 
most  degraded.  Their  lodges  were  composed  of  a  dome-shaped  frame- 
work of  poles,  over  which  were  laid  pieces  of  birch  bark.  We  often  ' 
afterwards  met  with  these  frames  at  our  encampments,  but  without 
the  bark  covering,  which  they  probably  carry  off  with  them.  They 
are  perpetually  shifting  their  quarters,  for  no  reason  but  mere  rest- 
lessness, often  leaving  a  prosperous  fishery  to  go  off  to  some  other 
place  where  the  prospects  are  entirely  uncertain. 

During  our  stay  at  this  place,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  eat  our 
meals  all  together,  we  separated  into  four  messes,  each  having  its 
boat  and  its  tent,  and  making  its  separate  camp-fire  and  euisine. 
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This  arrangement  is  indeed  on  many  accounts  an  advisable  one. 
Otherwise  there  is  a  great  deal  of  squabbling  among  the  men,  for 
each  is  willing  to  look  out  for  his  own  canoe  and  bourgeois^  but  not 
for  the  rest,  and  they  try  to  shift;  the  labor  from  one  to  the  other. 
Except  that  we  usually  encamped  in  the  same  neighborhood  at  night, 
and  were  sometimes  within  hail  of  each  other  during  the  day,  we 
might  henceforward  be  considered  as  four  separate  parties. 

In  our  canoe  everything  settled  down  after  this  into  a  very 
methodical  routine,  which  I  may  as  well  describe  here.  We  were 
provided  in  all  respects  with  an  mdependent  equipment,  embr^- 
ing  provisions  for  a  day  or  two,  viz.,  salt  pork,  ham,  potatoes,  peas, 
beans,  flour,  hard  bread,  rice,  sugar,  butter,  coffee,  tea,  pickles  and 
condiments.  When  we  landed  in  the  evening,  as  soon  as  the  canoe 
iras  unladen  and  hauled  up,  two  of  the  men  proceeded  to  pitch  the  tent, 
while  the  other  collected  wood,  made  a  fire,  put  on  the  tea-kettle,  and 
brought  up  the  mess-chest,  which  contained  tin  plates,  knives  and 
forks,  &c.,  and  also  in  bottles  and  tin  cases  those  of  our  storiss  that 
would  be  injured  by  moisture.  Then  they  devoted  themselves  to 
preparing  supper.  One  kneaded  dough  in  a  large  tb  pan ;  another 
fined  or  roasted  the  fish,  if  we  had  any,  or  the  pork  or  ham,  if  fish 
was  wanting.  A  large  camp-kettle,  suspended  by  a  withe  from  a 
tripod  of  sticks,  over  the  fire,  contained  a  piece  of  pork,  and  dump- 
lings, which  the  men  preferred  for  themselves,  or  occasionally  a  rice 
pudding  for  us.  When  all  was  ready,  an  Indiarrubber  cloth  (which 
served  to  protect  the  luggage,  and  on  occasion  for  a  sail,)  was 
spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  dishes  arrayed  upon  it.  Around 
this  we  reclined  in  the  classical  fashion,  and  Henry  stood  by  to  serve 
coffee  and  fetch  anything  that  might  be  wanted.  As  to  provisions, 
if  I  were  consulted  about  the  outfit  of  such  a  party  as  ours,  I  should 
recommend  a  full  supply  of  rice  and  sugar.  Maple  sugar  (yrhich 
can  usually  be  had  in  these  regions,)  is  as  good  as  any,  for  one's  taste 
becomes  unsophisticated  in  the  woods ;  the  rice,  I  may  observe,  must 
be  boiled  in  a  bag,  and  not  loose  in  the  camp-kettle,  as  the  Professor's 
man  did  it  one  day,  when  it  came  out  in  the  shape  of  mutton  brotb 
without  the  mutton.  Salt  pork  is  very  well  where  one  goes  a-foot, 
or  paddles  his  ovm  canoe,  but  in  a  life  of  so  littie  exertion  as  ours, 
the  system  caimot  ^pose  of  so  much  carbon,  and  rejects  it  accord- 
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ingly.  For  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  I  found  that  I  not  only  did 
not  miss  the  milk  m  the  coffee,  but  could  not  drink  it  when  it  was 
sent  to  us  at  the  trading  posts.  Potatoes  would  no  doubt  be  a  good 
thing,  but  our  men  did  not  know  how  to  cook  them.  Before  we 
started,  the  question  being  raised  as  to  the  relative  quantities' of  tea 
and  coffee  to  be  bought,  the  most  thought  they  should  drink  very 
little  coffee,  but  depend  upon  tea.  On  the  contrary,  however,  I 
believe  there  was  hardly  a  cup  of  tea  drank  on  our  whole  tour,  (ex- 
cept by  the  men,)  when  coffee  could  be  had.  The  truth  is,  that  tea 
is  very  refreshing  after  a  hard  day's  work,  and  it  was  prized  accord- 
ingly by  the  men,  but  we  did  not  take  exercise  enough  to  care  for  it. 
After  we  had  done  our  meal,  the  men  took  theirs.  At  dark 
Henry  brought  us  a  candle,  and  then  he  and  the  other  men  turned 
in,  all  lying  close  together,  sometimes  entirely  in  the  open  ur, 
sometimes  with  their  heads  under  the  canoe,  or  if  it  rained  they 
made  a  kind  of  tent  with  the  India-rubber  cloth.  They  had  each  a 
very  comfortable  supply  of  blankets,  &c.,  and  somewhat  to  my  sur- 
prise each  was  provided  with  a  pillow.  Our  own  bedding  consisted, 
in  my  case,  for  instance,  of  a  buflGEdo  robe  by  way  of  mattress,  and  two 
very  heavy  Macldnaw  blankets,  which  I  had  brought  from  Boston, 
as  they  are  dearer  and  of  inferior  quality  at  the  Sault.  Others  had 
the  same,  or  an  equivalent.  I  have  heard  of  travellers  who  brought 
blow-up  mattresses  of  India-rubber,  and  if  these  things  are  managea- 
ble, I  should  recommend  their  being  taken,  as  we  were  often  incon- 
venienced by  the  large  angular  stones  of  the  beaches  on  which  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  encamp.  At  all  events  I  should  decidedly 
take  a  pillow  of  this  description,  for  we  soon  found  the  voya- 
geurs  were  wiser  in  this  matter  than  we.  In  the  morning  we  started 
about  sunrise,  and  usually  made  ten  or  twelve  miles  before  break- 
fast, giving  the  men  a  rest  of  about  an  hour  at  breakfast  time.  At 
noon  we  stopped  to  lunch,  making  no  fire.  Our  usual  time  for  en- 
camping for  the  night  was  seven  o'clock,  but  this  depended  somewhat 
upon  our  reaching  a  good  camping-ground.  Once  an  hour  or  so 
during  the  day  the  men  would  lie  upon  their  oars,  and  one  of  them 
would  light  a  short  clay  pipe,  filled  with  kinni-kinnik.'^    After  a 

•  A  miztnie  of  dried  bear-berry  leayes  {Aretoataphylha  uva-^uni)  and  plug-tobacco,  nib- 
bed togeCber  between  the  thumb  and  fingers.  Their  tinder  was  a  firagment  of  a  tough, 
jeUowish  limgus  that  grows  on  the  maple  and  birch. 
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puff  or  two  he  would  pass  it  to  the  Rext,  and  when  each  had  had  his 
turn,  it  was  put  away  and  they  took  to  their  oars  again. 

While  detained  in  our  tent  hy  the  rain  to4ay,  we  employed 
oorselyes  in  manufactaring  a  musquito  net  out  of  some  muslin  we  had 
brought  for  the  purpose.  This  being  provided  with  cords,  was 
stretched  at  night  fronr  one  tent-pole  to  the  other,  (the  tents  heing 
roof-shaped,  with  flat  gables  and  a  tent-pole  at  each  end,)  and  pegged 
down  to  the  ground  at  the  sides,  thus  forming  a  tent  within  the  tent ; 
an  arrangement  quite  essential  to  a  comfortable  night's  rest  in  these 
re^ons. 

The  point  forming  the  breakwater  of  our  harbor,  and  to  which 
the  bateau  was  moored,  presented  the  first  example  we  had  seen 
«f  drift  scratches  and  grooves.  Some  of  the  grooves  were  several 
feet  in  length,  the  surface  a  curve  of  eighteen  inches  radius,  and  as 
smooth  and  even  as  if  cut  with  a  gouge.  These  marks  were  almost 
eatirely  confined  to  the  inner  side  of  the  point,  where  some  of  the 
acratches  could  be  traced  as  far  below  the  surface  of  the  water  as  we 
could  distinctly  see,  that  is,  some  five  or  six  feet ;  the  lake  side  pre* 
aented  rough  points  of  rock,  occasioned,  as  Prof.  A.  explained,  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  surface  on  that  side,  from  its  greater  exposure 
to  tiie  wind  and  waves.  In  the  afternoon,  the  rain  having  ceased, 
we  assembled  to  hear  the  Professor's  remarks  on  the  specimens  of 
various  rocks  collected  in  the  neighborhood. 

"  Geology,"  he  said,  "  investigates  the  great  masses  of  the  rocks ;  mineral- 
ogy the  forms  and  composition  of  their  materials.  Geologists  are  apt  to  neglect 
the  study  of  mineralogy,  and  thus  to  overlook  the  differences,  in  different 
eeuntries,  of  rocks  bearing  the  same  name. 

"  If  geology  had  been  studied  first  in  this  country,  the  text-books  of  the 
science  would  read  very  differentiy.  For  example,  there  is  no  rock  in  this 
region  answering  the  description  of  true  granite.  We  have  granitic  rocks 
saou^,  but  none  of  an  amorphic  structure.  All  are  more  or  less  stratified. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  each  of  the  two  great  schools  in  geology 
naintuned  that  all  rocks  had  but  one  origin,  disagreeing,  however,  as  to 
what  this  ori^  was.  The  reason  was,  each  had  examined  only  the  rocks 
in  its  neighborhood.  About  Edinburgh  the  rocks  are  trap ;  Button,  there- 
fore, referred  everything  to  the  action  of  fire.  Near  Freiberg  there  is 
nothing  but  sedimentaiy  rock ;  Werner,  tiierefore,  would  admit  no  influence 
hutthatofwatar. 
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"  Most  of  the  rocks  in  this  region  are  Plutonio,  that  is,  they  manifest  the 
action  of  fire.  The  only  sedimentary  or  aqueous  rock  found  here  is  sand- 
stone, the  age  of  which  is  uncertain,  as  no  fossils  have  as  yet  been  found  in 
it.*  Probably  it  belongs  to  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  It  passes  frequently 
into  quartz  and  quartzose  rock.  If  quartz  were  broken  up,  mixed  with  clay 
and  lime,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  the  forms  of  metamorphio 
rocks  would  be  produced  which  we  see  here.  Some  varieties,  however,  are 
quite  peculiar,  as,  for  instance,  a  red  felspar  porphyry,  with  numerous 
specks  of  dark  epidot." 

The  canoe  from  the  Sault  arrived  this  afternoon. 

July  3(2. — The  m  was  very  chilly  this  morning,  when  at  about 
half  past  five  our  canoes  issued  from  the  little  cove  into  the  open 
lake.  But  the  prospect  before  us  was  sufficient  to  divert  our 
thoughts  from  any  discomfort.  On  our  right  was  the  deep  bight 
of  Goulais  Bay,  terminated  by  Goulais  Point,  a  high  promontory 
of  the  character  of  6ros  Cap.  Directly  ahead  rose  the  fine  head- 
land of  Mamainse,  ("  JiJi£U  %turgeon^^)  distant  about  thirty  miles. 
We  were  yet  in  the  shadow  of  Gros-Cap,  and  all  the  shore  in  sight 
seemed  to  have  the  same  mountsdnous  character.  Ridge  over  ridge, 
distinct  at  last  only  by  the  cutting  line  against  the  sky,  it  had  the 
freedom  and  play  of  outline,  which,  rather  than  size,  distinguishes  a 
mountain  from  a  hill.  So  difierent  was  the  scene  from  anything 
on  the  Lower  Lakes,  that  although  I  knew  in  general  that  the  shore 
of  Lake  Superior  was  much  bolder  and  more  rocky  than  that  of  the 
others,  yet  it  took  me  by  surprise,  and  I  was  disposed  to  think  this 
part  of  it  an  exception,  until  assured,  by  one  who  had  been  here 
before,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  constantly  increased  to  the 
northward. 

Opposite  Manuunse  stands  White-Fish  Point  on  the  south  shore, 
and  the  two  approach  each  other  somewhat,  repeating  on  a  large 
scale  the  feature  of  Gros-Cap  and  Point-Lroquois,  which  is  again 
repeated  on  a  gigantic  scale  by  Pomt  Eeewaiwenaw  and  the  land 
of  which  Otter  Head  forms  the  outer  extremity.  White-Fish  Point 
has  the  outline  of  a  raven's  head,  with  a  projecting  sand  spit  for  the 
bill :  the  high  land  above  was  just  visible.  We  passed  this  morning 
Isle  Parisien  and  the  Sandy  Islands,  low,  flat  islands  covered  with 

•  Bemains  of  chambered  theUi  have  been  ainee  found  in  thia  rock,  on  the  iouthem 
•hore  of  the  lake. 
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trees,  like  all  those  in  this  part  of  the  lake.  Several  loons  flew  by 
to^ay,  and  whenever  one  appeared,  the  men  all  began  to  shout  '^  oory^ 
oory^^  which  seems  to  be  ilie  Indian  "  hurrah,"*  whereupon  the  bird 
would  usually  fly  in  circles  round  the  boat.  This  was  regularly 
repeated  whenever  a  loon  came  in  sight ;  the  experiment  was  tried 
on  gulls  and  sheldrake,  but  not  with  the  same  success. 

The  sun  and  wind  rose  together,  so  that  by  eleven  o'clock  it  was 
very  warm,  and  at  the  same  time  so  windy  that  we  were  obliged 
to  make  for  Maple  Island,  a  low,  sandy  island,  densely  covered 
with  trees.  On  the  lake  side  the  trees  were  covered  with  long 
lichens,  ( Usnea^  and  presented  a  weather-beaten  aspect,  much  in 
contrast  with  the  side  towards  the  land.  The  shore  here  was  evidently 
wearing  away,  and  the  roots  of  many  of  the  trees  were  exposed. 
The  beach  was  covered  with  large  fragments  of  red  porphyry,  and 
slabs  of  djark  red  sandstone,  often  ripple-marked: 

When  the  bateau  arrived  we  found  they  had  caught  some  fine 
trout  on  their  way  hither.  This  excited  the  emulation  of  the  other 
boats,  and  hooks,  &c.,  were  forthwith  prepared.  The  tackle  consists 
of  small  cod*line,  with  a  hook  (or  often  two,)  with  a  large  sinker  of 
lead  melted  round  it.  The  bidt  is  a  piece  of  pork,  or  better,  ft 
trout's  stomach,  drawn  over  the  hook  and  tied  at  the  shank.  A 
nmple  plate  of  brass,  with  a  couple  of  hooks  on  the  lower  edge,  is 
said  to  be  very  effective  without  any  other  bait,  and  I  have  heard 
of  a  pewter  spoon  being  used  with  success.  This  is  allowed  to 
trail  a  dozen  fathoms  astern  of  the  canoe,  and  kept  in  constant 
motion  by  jerking  the  line.  After  tte  first  excitement,  as  the  fish 
did  not  bite  oftener  than  half  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  sometimes 
not  at  all,  the  lines  were  handed  over  to  the  steersmen,  who  made 
them  fast  roxmd  their  paddles,  and  thus  kept  up  the  requisite  motion 
without  any  trouble.  The  fish  we  caught  were  the  lake  trout, 
(^Sabno  amethystuB^  and  Siscowet,  (^Salmo  Siseawet  Ag.j  see  Plate 
I.) ;  their  average  weight  five  or  si^  pounds.  The  latter  fish  is 
80  exceedmgly  fat  that  we  found  it  uneatable.  It  is  said  to  be 
much  improved  by  picklmg.  White-fish  and  lake-herring  are  taken 
only  in  nets,  and  the  other  fishes  only  in  the  streams.  The  wind 
did  not  allow  us  to  get  off  to<lay. 

•See  Kip't  Early  Jesuit  MiMions,  pp.  60,  140. 
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Jviy  4£%. — ^Thermometer  one  would  gaess  aboat  40**  Fah.  this  morn- 
ing. Goulais  Point  is  separated  from  Mamainse  by  Batcheewauimg 
Bay,  by  far  the  most  considerable  inlet  on  the  E.  and  N.  E.  part  of 
the  lake,  (being  about  ten  miles  deep,  by  five  across  the  mouth,) 
unless  we  count  as  such  Michipicotin  Harbor,  which  is  rather  the 
commencement  of  a  new  direction  of  the  shore,  than  an  indentation 
in  it.  The  general  outlines  of  the  lake  are  simple,  and  though  cut 
into  innumerable  narrow  coves,  yet  bays  of  any  considerable  suse 
are  rare. 

Not  long  after  starting  we  encountered  seyeral  canoes  of  Indians, 
{jgtfM  du  Lac^  on  their  way  -to  the  Manitoulm,  to  receive  their 
annual  ^^  present"  from  the  British  Government.  Among  them  was 
a  chief,  who  stood  up  and  addressed  our  men  in  his  own  tongue, 
which,  as  we  were  informed  by  Henry,  was  a  separate  dialect  of  the 
Ojibwa,  but  intelligible  enough  to  them.  In  an  unwritten  language, 
dialects  soon  spring  up.  A  lifetime,  the  men  said,  was  sufficient  to 
make  a  noticeable  change  in  their  language,  though  where  large 
numbers  are  collected  together  and  any  kind  of  schooling  exists,  the 
bibles  and  catechisms  must  do  much  to  arrest  the  process.  We 
stopped  for  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock,  at  a  point  under  Manuunse, 
much  resembling  Maple  Island  in  its  general  features.  Charred  logs 
and  beds  of  matted  leaves  on  the  beach,  showed  it  had  been  recently 
visited. 

From  Mamainse  onward  the  character  of  the  shore  changes.  In- 
stead of  the  low  sandy  islets,  we  now  passed  among  isolated  rocks  of 
greenstone,  rismg  abruptly  from  deep  water,  generally  bare,  but 
sometimes  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  trees  at  the  top.  The  rock,  which 
about  6ros-Cap  is  sandstone,  often  unaltered,  now  becomes  more 
highly  metamorphic.  But  the  larger  islands  and  the  edge  under 
the  clifl&,  continue  of  sandstone,  and  are  flat  and  low  for  some  dis- 
tance to  the  northward.  The  line  of  cliffii  is  continuous,  rising  at 
a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  most  from  the  water,  with 
an  average  elevation  of  two  to  three  hundred  feet.  The  whole 
surface,  down  to  the  very  beach,  was  covered  with  trees :  indeed 
I  may  say  once  for  all,  that  with  the  exception  of  some  ancient 
terraces  of  fine  sand  and  gravel  to  be  described  hereafter,  and  a 
few  summits  of  bare  rock,  the  entire  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  as  far 
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as  we  went,  is  continnoudj  covered  with  forest.  The  trees  continued 
the  same,  except  that  the  white  pines  and  maples  had  disappeared. 
The  number  of  species  is  small ;  Uack  and  white  spruce,  bs^m  fir, 
canoe  birch  and  aspen,  with  arbor  vitse  in  the  moist  places,  and  here 
and  there  a  few  larches  and  red  pines,  with  an  occasional  yellow 
birch ;  the  spruces  prevailing  on  the  high  land,  and  'tlie  birch  and 
aspen  near  Uie  water,  yet  everywhere  a  certam  proportion  of  each. 
From  the  great  fiomilarity  of  the  evergreens  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
white-stemmed  aspens  and  birches  on  the  other,  at  the  distance  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  the  forest  seemed  to  be  composed  of  only 
two  kinds  of  trees.  The  trees  are  not  large,  usually  not  exceeding 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height.  Yet  the  whole  effect  is  rich  and 
pictoresque.  Here,  as  in  all  the  features  of  the  lake,  the  im- 
presaon  is  a  grand  uniformity,  never  monotonous,  but  expressive  ^ 
its  unique  character. 

The  resemblance  to  the  sea-shore  often  recurred  to  my  mind.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Leconte,  several  insects  found  here  are  identical 
with  species  belonging  to  the  sesrshore,  and  others  corresponding  or 
■milar.  The  beach-pea,  Lathyrui  mantimusj  and  Pohfgimwm 
maritimwm^  both  of  them  sesrshore  plants,  are  abundant  in  this 
neighborhood ;  the  former,  indeed,  throughout  the  north  shore  of  the 
lake. 

Although  so  cold  this  morning,  yet  by  noon  the  heat  was  intense. 
The  weather,  indeed,  during  the  whole  time  we  were  on  the  lake, 
was  such  as  we  sometimes  have  m  Massachusetts  in  September; 
cool  morning  and  night,  and  warm  in  &e  middle  of  the  day.  The 
•un  has  great  power,  and  blisters  the  hands  and  face  unless  well 
guarded,  but  the  air  is  cooled  by  the  vast  expanse  of  water, 
(which  contains  ice  during  the  largest  part  of  the  year,  and  even 
on  the  surface  is  rarely  above  40''  Fah.  at  any  season,)  so  that  it 
was  never  warm  in  the  shade,  or  whai  the  sun  was  below  the  heri« 
ion.  We  m  our  canoe  being  induced  to  land  by  a  white  pebbia 
beach  which  at  a  very  short  distance  had  the  aj^arance  of  sand, 
and  thus  promised  an  entomologiGal  harvest,  indemnified  ourselves 
hy  a  bath  in  the  icy,  crystal  water.  Here  was  another  resemblance 
to  the  sea ;  we  could  dive  from  the  rocks  into  thirty  feet  of  water, 
which,  moreover,  was  of  about  the  (»dinary  temperature  of  the 
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oceftQ  at  Nahant.  Aboye  the  beach  and  parallel  to  it  was  a  terrace 
of  sand  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  height.  Others  of  the  same 
kind  but  of  various  heights  ve  traced  during  the  day,  sometimes 
only  by  the  terracing  of  the  forest  on  the  different  levels. 

The  cliff,  which  rose  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  was 
cloven  to  the  base,  presenting  a  wide  chasm  of  bare,  splintered 
rock,  several  hundred  feet  deep,  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore.  The 
surrounding  woods  had  been  burnt,  leaving  the  black  stems,  some 
standmg  and  some  lying  crossed  at  various  angles,  like  jack-straws. 
The  ground  w€»  already  covered  with  the  fire-weed,  (^JEpUobium 
angmtifoUum^  striving  to  conceal  the  ruin  with  its  showy  blossoms. 
Black  flies  very  numerous  and  troublesome.  They  appear  to  have 
a  fondness  for  the  burnt  woods,  in  which  we  always  found  them 
abundant. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  passed  a  deserted  mining  ^4ocation,'' 
marked  by  ruinous  log-huts ;  and  in  another  place  we  saw  on  the 
rocks  the  wreck  of  one  of  their  bateaux.  At  about  five  o'clock 
we  came  in  together  at  the  Pomte-aux-Mines,  or  Mica-Bay,  as  they 
call  it  now.  This  establishment  belongs  to  the  Quebec  Mining  Com- 
pany, who  have  ah^ady  commenced  operations  here.  It  is  a  deep 
cove,  protected  on  either  side  by  ranges  of  rocks,  with  a  broad  beach 
at  the  bottom,  and  above  this  a  steep  bank,  on  which,  at  the  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  water,  stands  the  very  neat  wooden 
cottage  of  Gapt.  Matthews,  the  superintendent,  and  about  it  the 
storehouse,  the  lodgings  of  the  workmen,  &c.  We  were  very  hos- 
pitably received  by  Gapt.  and  Mrs.  Matthews,  and  enjoyed  in  their 
house  the  luxury  of  a  civilized  tea^  before  which,  however,  we  visited 
the  mine,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  by  a  Broct 
en-like  wood-path,  nearly  all  the  way  up  hill. 

Gapt.  M.,  avoiding  the  errors  of  his  predecessors  on  both  mdes  of 
the  lake,  spent  eighteen  months  in  making  his  preparations,  securing 
a  thorough  system  of  drainage,  ventilation,  &c.,  before  attempting 
to  get  out  any  ore.  The  work  seemed  to  be  carried  on  with  great 
method  and  thoroughness,  and  to  be  in  very  successful  operation. 
The  present  state  of  the  concern  he  represented  as  most  promising. 

Jidy  5th. — ^The  Professor  before  starting  showed  us  a  rock  at  the 
south  entrance  of  the  bay,  which  he  considered  a  proof  positive  of 
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the  correctness  of  the  glacial  theory.  Its  surface  was  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  in  extent,  sloping  regularly  north  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  whole  was  polished  and  scratched,  except  where  disintegrated. 
The  scratches  had  two  directions,  the  prevailing  one  north  10°  to  80^ 
weet,  the  other  north,  55°  west.  The  scratches  on  the  outer  or  lake 
fflde  seemed  to  have  a  rather  more  westerly  direction  than  the  rest. 
Great  numbers  of  these  stri»  could  be  traced  below  the  water's  edge, 
from  which  they  ascended  m  some  places  at  an  angle  of  80°  with 
the  Borface,  showing,  as  the  Professor  remarked,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  produced  by  a  floating  body.  The  rock  is  granitic,  with 
an  astonishing  number  of  veins  and  injections  of  epidotic  felspar, 
granite,  and  trap,  often  croesmg  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  compli- 
cated net-work.  Wherever  exposed,  it  was  ground  down  to  an  even 
surface. 

The  day  was  cahn  and  .very  warm.  About  noon  we  stopped  at 
Montreal  Biver,  (one  of  several  of  this  name  on  the  lake.)  This 
river,  forty  yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  empties  through  a  kind  of 
delta,  partly  overgrown  with  large  trees.  The  water  is  deep  and 
clear,  but  of  a  rich  umber  color,  such  as  we  ofben  see  in  the  small 
streams  in  New  England.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  rivers  we 
met  with  on  the  lake ;  the  color  was  there  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  pitch,  an  explanation  the  Prof,  thought  likely  to  be  correct.  At 
its  entrance  into  the  lake  is  a  broad  beach,  which  on  the  south  forms 
a  point  somewhat  jutting  across  the  mouth. 

On  the  northern  side,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  water,  the  beach, 
which  was  of  small  pebbles,  had  a  slope  of  80°  that  is,  nearly  as 
steep  38  it  could  stand.  We  frequentiy  met  with  such  steep  beaches, 
often  of  a  considerable  height.  Outside  there  is  a  bar  which  extends 
entirely  across,  six  feet  below  the  surface.  The  stream  issues  from 
the  hills  through  a  chasm  sixty  or  eighty  feet  deep  and  a  few  yards 
wide,  with  straight  walls  of  rock,  somewhat  overhan^g  on  one  ride. 
From  this  gorge  the  river  issues  with  great  force.  Higher  up  there 
was  a  cascade  some  forty  feet  in  height,  &lling  from  a  dark,  stiU 
lakelet,  and  above  this  again  a  succession  of  rapds.  This  is  the 
general  manner  in  which  the  streams  on  this  side  of  the  lake  make 
their  way  down  from  the  table-land  through  the  barrier  of  rock.  On 
the  delta  below  were  several  of  the  largest  red  pines  (F.  rewnoM^ 
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I  ever  saw.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  take  the  ^th  of  one  of  them, 
which  must  have  been  five  feet  in  diameter.  But  the  black  flies  and 
musquitoes  were  so  annoying  as  to  absorb  much  of  one's  attention; 
the  only  refuge  was  the  beach,  where  we  had  made  fires  to  drive 
them  off.  The  heat  of  the  day  made  a  bath  very  agreeable  ;  we 
found  the  current  of  the  river  at  the  mouth  so  strong  as  to  make 
some  difficulty  in  swimming  even  this  short  distance  across. 

One  of  the  men  killed  here  a  squirrel  of  the  kind  that  takes  the 
place  of  our  "  Chipmunk"  in  these  regions,  the  Tama»  quadrivittatuM. 
It  resembles  our  animal,  except  that  it  is  a  little  smaller,  has  a  longer 
tail,  and  four  bUck  stripes  instead  of  three,  on  its  back.  We  found 
it  afterwards  much  more  abundant  than  any  other  8pe<»es,  pariicu* 
larly  on  hill-sides  among  broken  rocks,  attracting  the  attention  by  its 
loud,  peculiar  cry. 

On  the  bank  was  the  skeleton  of  an  Indian  lodge,  and  a  well-worn 
trail  ran  up  along  the  stream.  The  Indians  here  as  everywhere  love 
the  neighborhood  of  rivers,  where  we  always  found  traces  of  their 
camps.  As  we  left  the  river  we  saw  some  of  their  handiwork  on  a 
rock  over  the  beach.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  schooner  under  sail, 
scratched  out  from  the  black  lichens  so  as  to  show  the  lighter  sur&ce 
of  the  rock. 

The  Professor  pointed  out  here  the  difference  of  water  action  from 
that  of  ice.  The  former,  he  said,  leaves  the  harder  parts  prominent, 
although  the  whole  is  smoothed,  as  was  the  case  in  this  ini^ance,  but 
the  latter  grinds  all  down  to  a  uniform  sur&ce,  scratching  it  at  the 
same  time  in  straight  lines. 

This  afternoon,  the  water  being  smooth,  we  tried  an  experiment  as 
to  its  transparency,  by  lowering  a  tin  cup  at  the  end  of  a  fishing-line. 
It  went  out  of  sight  at  forty-two  feet.  It  is  said  tiiat  when  tiie 
water  is  entirely  unruffled  and  the  sky  clear,  a  white  object  may  be 
seen  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

Passmg  Montreal  Idand,  a  large,  low  island  covered  with  trees, 
tome  three  or  four  miles  &om  the  shore,  we  threaded  our  way  through 
a  group  of  rocky  islets  and  came  out  into  a  wide  bay,  which  we  trov- 
eraed,  i.  e.,  took  the  direct  line  across,  instead  of  following  the  curve 
of  the  shore.  The  voyageurs  are  in  general  unwilling  to  keep  out  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mdle  or  so,  and  usually  coast  along  the  rocks.    But 
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ttiis  time  iho  weather  being  so  calm,  they  ventiired  on  a  course  which 
brought  us  at  one  time  about  two  i^iles  from  the  shore.  Their  cau- 
tion seemed  to  some  of  us,  accustomed  to  a  bolder  style  of  navigation, 
somewhat  exaggerated.  But  if  the  rocky  character  of  the  shore, 
the  suddenness  with  which  both  wind  and  sea  rise  here,  and  the 
frailness  of  the  vessels  be  taken  into  consideration,  perhaps  it  is  not 
80  unnecessary  as  it  would  seem  at  first.  Moreover  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  although  a  swim  of  a  mile  might  under  ordinary 
circumstances  be  no  very  desperate  undertaking,  yet  in  this  icy 
water,  a  person  swamped  at  that  distance  from  the  shore  would  in 
all  probability  be  disabled  long  before  reacldng  it.  And  even  if 
the  shore  were  reached,  the  prospect  of  having  to  make  one's  way 
on  foot  through  this  rugged,  gameless,  fly-possessed  region  to  the 
nearest  trading-post  or  mining  location,  would  be  dismal  in  the  ex- 
treme. Deprived  of  salt  pork  and  biscuit,  one's  subsistence  would 
depend  on  the  chance  of  snaring  a  hare  or  two,  with  tripe  de  roche 
as  the  sole  alterftative. 

As  we  pushed  out  into  the  bay  a  weather-beaten  veteran  in  the 
Professor's  boat  struck  up  a  song,  the  others  in  the  canoe  and  those 
of  the  "  Dancing  Feather  "  joinmg  in  the  chorus  and  repeating  each 
verse  as  he  got  through  with  it.  Their  singing  had  nothing  very 
trtistic  about  it,  being  in  fact  only  a  kind  of  modified  recital,  in 
a  quavering  and  rather  monotonous  voice,  coming,  with  little  modula- 
tion, from  the  mouth  only,  but  they  kept  time  well,  and  it  had  a 
heartiness  and  spirit  that  rendered  it  agreeable.  Their  songs 
were  all  French ;  according  to  the  Professor,  the  wanton  chansons 
of  the  omden  regime^  which  the  ancestors  of  these  men  had  no 
doubt  heard  sung  by  gay  young  officers,  in  remembrance  of  distant 
beloved  Paris.  A  strange  contrast,  as  he  said,  between  these  produc- 
tions of  the  hot-bed  civilization  of  a  splendid  and  luxurious  court,  and 
the  wilderness  where  alone  they  now  survive !  The  tunes,  I  fancy, 
are  indigenous ;  at  least,  their  singing  had  a  certain  ncHvete  and  some- 
times sadness  about  it  quite  at  variance  with  the  words.  Neither 
the  Canadians  of  the  bateau,  nor  the  Indians  (of  whom  we  had  one, 
idth  a  couple  of  half  breeds  in  whom  the  Indian  blood  decidedly  pre- 
dooiiiiated,  in  our  canoe)  joined  at  all  m  the  singing,  either  now  or 
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afterwards,  though  the  Indians  had  a  low  monotonous  chant  which  ' 
they  occasionallj  grumbled  to  themselves. 

We  were  looking  for  a  stream  called  Flea  River,  where  there  were 
sud  to  be  falls  of  90  feet,  but  not  finding  it,  we  decided  to  encamp 
on  a  sandy  beach  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  where  we  heard  the  noise 
of  rapids.  This  was  the  Riviere  aux  Crapauds,  or  Toad  River.  There 
seems  to  be  about  this  continent  some  pervading  obstacle  to  the  ^ving 
of  reasonable  names  to  places.  In  this  re^on,  indeed,  one  is  not 
troubled  with  the  classicality  of  New  York,  for  instance,  but,  as  In  the 
case  of  those  just  mentioned,'there  is  nothing  very  happy  in  the  choice ; 
and  as  for  repetition,  it  is  fully  as  bad  as  anywhere.  There  seems  to 
be  no  end  to  Black  Rivers  and  White  Rivers  and  Montreal  Rivers, 
occasionally  varied  into  Little  Black  and  Large  Black,  and  so  on. 

As  we  neared  the  shore  several  canoes  of  Indians  came  out  to 
sell  fish.  Their  appearance  as  they  squatted  in  their  canoes,  wrapped 
in  their  blankets,  brought  to  mind  the  pictures  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders.  Their  faces  were  round,  full  and  rather  flat,  with  no  great 
projection  of  the  cheek  bones,  the  mouth  very  wide,  with  thickish  lips, 
and  gaping  like  a  negro's.  The  hair  brownish,  and  not  so  straight 
and  coarse  as  that  of  the  Indians  in  general.  They  were  very  filthy, 
and  their  clothing  in  general  ragged.  They  seemed,  however,  good 
natured  and  happy,  and  grinned  widely  as  they  accosted  us  with 
.  the  customary  salutation  of  "Boojou,  boojou ! "  (^Banjaur^  honjour). 
Their  canoes  are  very  small,  generally  not  more  than  nine  to  twelve 
feet  in  length,  yet  each  usually  contidns  a  whole  family ;  the  man 
in  the  stem,  the  squaw  in  the  bow,  and  the  intermediate  space  filled 
up  with  two  or  three  children  of  yarious  ages,  and  generally  at  least 
one  dog.  In  exchange  for  their  fish  they  prefer  flour  or  tobacco  to 
money,  of  which  they  do  not  know  the  value  very  well.  Indeed  in 
any  case  they  seem  to  regulate  their  demands  rather  by  what  the 
buyer  offers  than  according  to  any  notion  of  relative  values.  Thus 
when  we  offered  in  exchange  for  some  fish  a  quantity  of  flour 
that  would  have  overpaid  it  at  the  Sault,  they  thought  it  too  little. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  fifteen-pound  trout  was  bought  for  a  small 
fish-hook.  We  were  afterwards  told  at  Mchipicotin  (Mx9hi-fic6tn) 
that  an  Indian  came  there  once  from  a  distance  to  buy  supplies,  and 
produced  a  bundle,  in  which,  after  taking  off  wrapper  after  wrapper, 
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tiiere  appeared  enclosed — a  ninepence!  He  had  taken  it  in  ex- 
change for  a  number  of  valuable  sldns. 

Pulling  in  for  the  beach  we  soon  encountered  the  brown  water  of 
the  river,  but  its  mouth  was  not  to  be  seen,  the  sand-beach  extending 
apparently  unbroken  across  the  cove.  When  close  in,  however,  we 
discovered  an  opening  in  the  comer,  whence  issued  a  rapid  current; 
and  crossing  a  bar,  we  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  thus 
shut  off  by  a  spit  of  sand  extending  from  the  south  or  left  bank  of  the 
river,  northward  across  the  stream,  leaving  only  a  narrow  outlet. 
Inside,  the  river  has  a  breadth  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  flowing  through 
a  wide  expanse  of  sand.  This  sand-beach  is  terraced,  showing  differ^ 
ent  heights  of  the  river,  and  above  the  beach  a  succession  of  terw 
races  was  marked  in  the  forest.  On  the  south  side  the  sand  spit  is  cut 
away  by  the  current,  forming  a  vertical  bank,  in  which  is  seen  the 
horizontal  stratification  of  the  sand  and  gravel.  The  same  general 
features  were  noticed  subsequently  at  other  rivers,  and  seem  t6  de- 
pend on  a  general  law. 

On  landing  I  walked  towards  the  rapids,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
up  the  stream.  The  flies  and  musquitoes  made  their  appearance  as 
soon  as  I  entered  the  woods,  and  jumping  down  into  the  bed  of  the 
stream  with  the  intention  of  sketching  the  mass  of  water  that  was  foam- 
ing down  over  the  rocks,  I  was  instantly  surrounded  by  such  bwarms 
that  there  was  no  getting  on  without  a  smudge.  Even  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  smoke,  so  many  still  clung  to  me  that  my  paper  was 
sprinkled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  those  killed  as  I  involuntarily  brush- 
ed my  hand  across  my  face.  We  took  refuge  on  the  sand,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  woods,  and  here  were  comparatively  free  from  them. 
But  here  their  place  was  supplied  by  sand  flies,  the  br^U  or  <'  no- 
see-ems,"  an  insect  so  minute  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable,  but  yet  more 
annoying  where  they  are  found  than  the  black  flies  or  musquitoes, 
for  their  minuteness  renders  musquito  nets  of  no  avail,  and  they 
bite  all  night  itf  warm  weather,  whereas  the  black  fly  disappears  at 
dark.  Such  is  their  eagerness  in  biting  that  they  tilt  their  bodies 
up  vertically  and  seem  to  buiy  their  heads  in  the  flesh.  We  found, 
however,  that  an  anointment  of  camphorated  oil  was  a  complete 
protection,  making  a  coating  too  thick  for  them  to  penetrate,  and 
entangling  their  tiny  wingp  and  limbs. 
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Jidy  6^. — Weather  calm  and  overcast.  Stopped  to  breakfast  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  much  like  the  last.  Hearing  the  noise  of  rapids, 
some  of  us  made  our  way  up  the  stream  until  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  fisdl,  but  the  musquitoes  were  so  unendurable  that  we  hastened 
back. 

As  the  day  advanced  the  wind  rose,  and  gave  the  bateau  an  opportu- 
nity to  use  her  sails,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  speedily  coming  ahead. 
The  prospect  in  front  of  us  was  a  noble  one,  lofty  headlands  ri^g  one 
beyond  the  other  until  &ding  away  in  the  distance.  The  shore,  which 
had  continued  to  present  an  uninterrupted  ridge  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  becomes  more  abrupt  and  broken  about  Gape 
Gargantua,  with  deep  chasms  from  decomposed  dikes.  The  aspect 
of  the  coast  here  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  steep  broken  points  and 
rocky  islands  and  islets  generally  sloping  towards  the  north,  and  often 
worn  smooth,  grooved  and  scratohed  on  the  north  side.  We  passed 
inside  of  one  cliff,  that  showed  a  vertical  face  of  at  least  two  hundred 
feet  in  height,  .dyed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  colors  by  the  weather 
and  by  the  lichens,  whose  brilliancy  was  increased  by  the  moist  atmos- 
phere. One  orange-colored  lichen  in  particular,  was  conspicuous  in 
Uu^e  patehes.  Here  and  there  a  tuft  of  birch  idded,  by  the  contrast 
of  its  bright  green,  the  delicate  gradation  of  tints  on  the  gray  rock. 
On  a  little  strip  of  beach  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  in  a  cove  called  Agate 
Bay,  we  picked  up  an  abundance  of  very  pretty  agates  and  other 
interesting  minerals.  At  lunch-time  we  stopped  at  a  curious  rock, 
part  of  which  seems  as  if  cut  away  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  water, 
while  the  rest  rises  steeply  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  One  of 
die  common  Indian  legends  about  the  deluge  and  the  creation  of  the 
earth  attaches  to  this  rock,  and  the  Indians  still  regard  it  with  venera- 
tion. Accordmg  to  one  of  the  men,  '^  the  Evil  Spirit,"  (N.  B.  The 
gods  of  the  abori^nes  here  as  elsewhere  are  to  their  Christianized 
descendants  nothing  but  the  devil,  the  dder  spirit  of  all  mythologies.) 
after  making  the  world,  changed  himself  and  his  two  dogs  into  stone 
at  this  place,  and  the  Indians  never  pass  without  ^^  preaching  a 
sermon  "  and  leaving  some  tobacco.  Even  our  half-breeds,  though 
they  laughed  very  freely  about  it,  yet  I  believe  left  some  tobacco  on 
fJBBd  top.  This  rock  is  remarkable  in  a  mineralogical  point  of  view. 
It  is  an  amygdaloid  porphyry  containing  asbestos  and  quartz,  with 
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thin  layers  of  chlorite,  and  injections  of  granite.  Numbers  of  mar^ 
tins  and  barn-swallows  (H,  mridis  and  americand)  frequent  these 
cli&,  and  often  a  psdr  of  screaming  sparrow-hawks.  Farther  on,  the 
hills  were  burnt  over  for  a  great  distance,  showing  rounded  summits 
of  white  scorched  rock,  the  lichens  and  earth  mostiy  washed  oflF  from 
them,  but  the  blackened  treo^tems  still  upright. 
.  At  Cape  Choyye,  where  we  encamped,  the  cliff  comes  boldly  down 
upon  the  lake,  the  rocks  rising  from  the  water  to  the  height  of  three 
hundred  feet,  with  narrow  chasms,  sometimes  vertical,  sometimes 
slightly  inclined,  and  strewed  all  the  way  up  with  stones,  like  the 
'^  sUdes  "  at  the  White  Mountains.  Beyond  this  it  falls  away  into  a 
vast  basin  of  green  sloping  hiUs,  curving  inland  and  then  sweeping 
out  to  rocky  pointe  beyond.  The  cliff,  wherever  the  slope  allows  any 
soil  to  rest,  is  covered  with  birches  to  its  base,  leaving  room  for  a  wide 
slope  of  debris,  and  a  beach  that  rises  in  five  terraces,  the  lower  one 
falling  steeply  to  the  water  some  twenty  feet,  showing  that  it  alone 
can  be  connected  with  the  present  level  of  the  lake,  and  that  the 
rest  must  bel(»g  to  former  epochs. 

At  the  water's  edge  were  several  unconnected  masses  of  dark 
red  sandstone  in  place.  One  mass,  which  John,  our  '^  nuddleman,"  * 
christened  ^^ fire-boat"  (i.  e.  steamboat)  we  waded  out  to,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  flies  while  we  bathed.  Further  on  was  a  broad 
sheet  of  the  same  rock,  sloping  gradually  from  below  the  water 
up  to  the  beach,  full  of  ^^  pot  holes,"  worn  into  the  rock  by  the  action 
of  the  waves  on  stones  lodged  in  its  crevices.  One  of  these  stones, 
which  was  nearly  round,  might  have  weighed  fifty  pounds.  Some 
of  the  holes  were  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  as  many  in  diameter. 
One  was  in  the  shape  of  a  cloven  foot ;  others  formed  steps,  the  stone 
having  worn  down  at  one  side  of  the  hole  for  a  certain  distance, 
worked  on  horizontally  awhile,  and  then  downwards  again.  The  outer 
part  of  the  rock,  over  which  the  water  still  washed  at  ordinary  times, 
was  covered  with  winding  channels,  of  only  a  few  inches'  depth,  run- 
ning off  into  the  lake,  formed  apparently  by  the  grating  back  and 
forth  of  sand  and  small  pebbles. 

Jah/  7th.  —  We  were  off  by  four  this  morning,  but  the  wind 

*The  bowman  and  steeraman  of  a  canoe  are  called  the  "bouts**  and  are  usnally 
picked  men,  reoeiving  liigher  pay  than  the  "miUetup.*' 
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was  up  before  us ;  and  when  we  started,  we  foresaw  that  we 
should  have  head  wind  to  contend  with  to-day. 

At  sunrise,  the  bay  north  of  Cape  Choyye  presented  a  noble  land- 
scape. On  all  sides  but  one,  an  unbroken  extent  of  rounded  hills, 
so  evenly  wooded,  that  as  the  sun  touched  the  curves  at  the  top,  it 
looked  like  a  bank  of  grass.  At  one  spot,  far  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  a  white  streak  down  the  hill,  and  a  faint  roar  at  intervals,  beto- 
kened the  casca4o  of  a  stream  that  enters  here. 

The  cove  where  we  breakfasted,  narrow  and  rocky  at  its  mouth, 
and  expanding  inside,  had  something  so  liveable  and  civilized 
about  it,  that  one  might  almost  look  for  a  cottage  or  two  on  some  of 
the  beautiful  points  of  abrupt  birch-clad  rock. 

On  the  rocks  here,  we  found  the  purple  flower  of  the  wild  onion, 
and  the  pretty  Potentilla  fruticosa:  also  brilliant,  lilies,  reminding 
one  of  home.  I  was  quite  puzzled  at  finding  our  common  red 
cedar,  (JuniperuB  VirffinianuSj^  which  we  had  not  seen  hitherto, 
creeping  on  the  rocks ;  not  forming  a  tuft  like  the  creeping  savin, 
but  a  wide-meshed  net-work  of  long  straight  shoots. 

The  shore  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay  becomes  yet  bolder 
and  higher,  attaining,  according  to  Bayfield's  chart,  the  height  of 
700  feet.  Between  Cape  Choyye  and  Michipicotin,  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles,  I  did  not  notice  but  one  beach,  and  that  of 
only  a  few  yards'  extent.  The  rocks  rise  from  the  water,  often  ver- 
tically, several  hundred  feet,  scored  with  deep  rents  and  chasms, 
from  decomposed  trap-dykes,  and  striped  down  with  black  lichens. 
In  some  places,  huge  basalt-like  parallelograms  of  rock  stood  out  like 
pulpits.  Along'  the  top  of  the  ridge,  stretched  the  never-ending 
spruce  forest,  and  wherever  a  gully  or  break  varied  the  perpendic- 
ular face,  a  few  birches  crept  downward  from  crevice  to  crevice. 

On  turning  the  point  of  Michipicotm  harbor,  we  encountered  the 
full  force  of  the  wind,  now  fresh  from  the  west ;  and  what  was  worse 
for  us,  something  of  a  sea.  Our  course  was  such  as  to  bring  the 
wind  abeam,  and  afford  little  shelter  firom  the  shore.  We  edged 
along  from  point  to  point,  so  close  to  the  rocks  that  often  the  oars 
almost  touched,  and  we  were  hardly  lifted  on  the  crest  of  a  wave, 
before  it  broke  against  the  cliff,  and  rushed  up  into  the  chasms  at 
its  foot.    This  was  much  closer  proximity  to  a  lee^hore  than  one 
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would  think  prudent  under  the  circumstances,  yet  our  men  dipped 
confidentlj  on,  and  never  ceased  their  chatter  or  their  laugh  for  a 
moment,  even  when  the  bow  man  occasionally  got  a  wet  jacket  from  a 
wave  that  broke  too  soon.  In  truth,  they  had  such  perfect  command 
of  the  canoe,  that  their  course  was  no  doubt  the  safest,  for  not 
only  c|jd  we  thus  get  some  partial  shelter  from  an  occasional  rock  or 
point,  but  also  the  force  of  the  wind  was  deadened  by  the  nearness  of 
the  cliff. 

At  the  little  beach  before  spoken  of,  we  stopped  to  rest.  Here 
was  an  abundance  of  Labrador  tea  in  blossom,  Pinguicula,  and  Poten- 
tilla  firuticosa.  A  rapid  stream  came  in  at  the  centre  of  the  beach, 
about  the  mouth  of  which  were  multitudes  of  brook  trout ;  some  were 
caught,  being  the  first  that  we  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Sault, 
althou^  they  were  sidd  to  be  numerous  in  aU  the  streams.  Beyond 
Uiis,  we  found  the  rocks  along  the  water  much  grooved  and  polished ; 
one  groove,  about  six  inches  deep,  I  traced  for  some  twenty  feet. 

A  sudden  exclamation  from  the  men,  as  we  passed  a  deep  narrow 
cleft,  called  our  attention,  but  too  late  to  see  what  they  maintained 
they  saw,  namely,  a  quantity  of  9mw  at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm. 
This  seemed  at  first  impossible  in  this  burning  July  weather,  with  the 
thermometer  about  80^  at  noon ;  but  on  reflection,  this  chasm,  open 
to  the  N.  W.,  must  doubtless  be  filled  with  some  hundred  feet  of 
snow  in  the  winter,  and  the  sun  can  never  penetrate  into  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, so  that  the  process  of  melting  in  the  short  summer  must  be  slow. 
And  then  the  summer  was  after  ail  but  just  set  in;  Oov.  Simpson, 
if  I  remember  rightiy,  found  the  lake  full  of  ice  about  the  first  of 
June. 

We  came  in  sight  of  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  a  wide  and  high  sand- 
beach  about  a  mile  in  length,  but  seeing  nothing  of  the  river,  we 
approached  a  dark  object  on  the  beach,  (  which  we  had  ascertained 
to  be  an  Indian  squatting  on  the  sand  )  to  make  inquiries,  but  he 
retreated  rapidly,  and  we  had  to  coast  for  some  distance,  before  we 
discovered  the  entrance. 

iCchipicotin  River,  a  rapid  stream  of  clear  dark  brown  water, 
some  two  hundred  yards  wide,  here  cuts  through  the  beach  at  right 
angles,  leaving  a  somewhat  projecting  sand  spit  on  the  south.  The 
name  IMGchipicotin  was  declared  by  some  of  the  men  to  signify  ''  Big 
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Sandy  Bay,"  certainly  qnite  descriptive  of  the  place,  but  they  were 
not  unanimous,  some  of  them  maintaining  that  nobody  could  say  what 
it  meant.  It  was  a  pretty  hard  pull  to  the  factory,  half  a  mile  up  on 
the  left  bank.  Our  approach  had  been  already  announced,  probably 
by  the  Indian  whom  we  saw  on  the  beach,  and  we  found  Mr.  Swanston, 
the  gentleman  in  charge,  at  the  landing  when  we  arrived.  He  received 
us  Idndly,  and  showed  us  where  to  pitch  our  tents,  in  an  open  sandy 
space  behind  the  factory,  surrounded  by  whitewashed  cabins,  and  the 
Inrch-bark  lodges  of  the  Indians.  A  large  seine  was  suspended 
from  a  series  of  poles,  and,  near  the  water,  a  platform  for  dressing 
and  packing  fish. 

This  open  space  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  steep  ridge  of 
stratified  sand  and  gravel,  some  sixty  feet  high,  cut  through  by  the 
present  channel  of  the  river,  and  also  by  an  ancient,  now  deserted 
channel  further  south.    The  river  just  above  the  factory  takes  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  north,  doubling  back  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel 
to  its  course  below.     The  interval  between  the  factory  and  the  lake, 
is  thus  a  peninsula,  the  base  of  which  is  cut  across  by  the  former  chan- 
nel.   It  is  evidently  a  range  of  sand-dunes,  thrown  up  by  the  winds  and 
waves,  so  as  to  divert  the  stream  from  a  direct  passage  to  the  lake, 
to  a  course  for  some  distance  nearly  parallel  with  it.   From  its  mouth, 
to  the  Falls,  it  is  a  series  of  abrupt  windings,  though  its  general 
direction  is  straight ;  indicating,  the  Professor  said,  a  bay  repeatedly 
closed  by  sand-bars,  one  outside  of  the  other,  and  successively  cut 
through  by  the  river.    It  evinced,  he  said,  a  contest  between  the 
river  and  the  lake,  beginning  at  a  time  when  the  level  of  the 
water  was  somewhat  higher  than  at  present. 

Michipicotin  is  the  principal  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  in 
this  district.  From  it,  the  other  posts  are  supplied,  and  the  line  of 
communication  with  Hudson's  Bay  passes  through  here.  It  is  six- 
teen days'  journey  up  Michipicotm  and  Moose  Rivers  to  James'  Bay. 

The  agent's  house  is  a  little  one-story  cottage,  uncarpeted,  un- 
painted,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  even  unplastered,  with 
panelling  and  projecting  beams  of  pine,  colored  only  by  age ;  yet  by 
no  means  uncomfortable  in  its  aspect.  The  casings  of  darkened 
wood,  the  heavy  beams  of  the  ceiling  and  cornice,  the  ancient 
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unpainted  settle,  and  the  wide  niche  for  the  capacious  store,  now ' 
stowed  away  for  the  summer,  had  all  a  cosy  and  liveable  look.  And 
Mr.  Swanston,  although  he  had  inhabited  this  wild  country  in  the 
service  of  the  H.  B.  C,  at  one  or  another  of  their  posts,  over  twenty 
years,  yet  for  anything  in  his  manner  or  appearance  (unless  it  were 
that  he  wore  moccasms  instead  of  slippers  )  might  have  left  the  pave^ 
ment  oi  Fenchuroh  Street  only  yesterday. 

The  life  at  these  posts  is  a  very  quiet,  and,  doubtless,  monotonous 
one ;  busy  during  the  seasons  when  the  hunters  come  for  their  sup- 
plies, or  to  bring  in  their  furs ;  at  mother  times,  with  only  the  fish 
to  be  seen  to  when  the  nets  are  drawn  in  the  morning,  some  to 
be  cleaned  and  salted,  if  there  is  a  good  haul,  and  perhaps  put  into 
barrels  to  be  sent  to  the  Sault.  An  arrival  from  some  other  post,  a 
Straggling  party  of  explorers  for  copper,  and  above  all,  an  occasional 
packet  of  newspapers  from  below,  —  these  are  the  great  events.  In 
such  a  life,  a  man  changes  slowly,  but  gathers  moss  in  another  sense 
than  that  of  the  proverb. 

A  few  hundred  yards  above  the  factory  are  very  pretty  falls,  on 
the  Magpie  Biver,  *  which  here  empties  into  the  main  stream.  Two 
miles  up  there  was  said  to  be  a  fine  cascade,  and  a  still  more  re- 
markable one  fifteen  miles  up,  which  could  be  reached  by  a  short 
cut  of  six  miles  by  land. 

Neither  the  love  of  the  picturesque  however,  nor  the  interests  of 
science,  could  tempt  us  into  the  woods,  so  terrible  were  the  black  flies. 
This  pest  of  flies,  which  all  the  way  hither  had  confined  our  ramblings 
on  shore  pretty  closely  to  the  rocks  and  the  beach,  and  had  been  grow- 
ing constantly  worse  and  worse,  here  reached  its  climax.  Although 
detained  nearly  two  days,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
Professor's  canoe,  (too  small  for  his  accommodation,  and  moreover 
rot^n  and  unserviceable,)  with  a  larger  and  fresh  one,  which  had 
first  to  be  put  in  order, — ^yet  we  could  only  sit  with  folded  hands,  or 
employ  ourselves  in  arranging  specimens,  and  such  other  occupations 
as  could  be  pursued  in  camp,  and  under  the  protection  of  a 

*The  magpie  of  these  regions,  bye  the  bye,  is  no  magpie  at  all,  but  a  jay  (Garrultts 
Canadensis),  the  "  moose-bird"  or  "  carrion-bird  "  of  our  lumberers ;  a  confusion  that 
might  lead  to  error  as  to  the  range  of  the  American  magpie. 
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'^^  smudge."*  One,  whom  scientific  ardor  tempted  a  little  way  up 
the  river  in  a  canoe,  after  water-plants,  came  back  a  frightful  spec- 
tacle, with  blood-red  rings  round  his  eyes,  his  face  bloody,  and  covered 
with  punctures.  The  next  morning  his  head  and  neck  were  swollen 
as  if  from  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  Mr.  S.  said  he  had  never  seen 
the  flies  so  thick.  Year  before  last  there  were  hardly  any ;  last  year 
they  increased  very  much,  and  this  season  went  beyond  all  his  ex- 
perience in  this  re^on.  He  consoled  us,  however,  by  the  information, 
that  it  was  nothing  to  what  they  have  further  north.  On  Macken- 
zie's River,  the  brigades  are  sometunes  stopped  by  the  musquitoes,  and 
very  often  are  able  to  advance  only  by  having  fires  in  the  canoe. 

The  little  plain  on  which  we  were  thus  collected,  presented  a  stir- 
ring scene,  with  the  buildings  of  the  factory,  the  lodges,  the  white 
tents,  the  figures  crossing  from  one  fire  to  another,  the  half-starved 
Indian  dogs  prowling  about  to  pick  up  anything  loose,  and  the  Indian 
women  and  children  staring  at  the  unwonted  spectacle.  The  dogs 
were  small,  and  fox-like  in  their  appearance,  and  perhaps  take  rather 
after  the  foxes,  since  they  bark,  (contrary  to  what  is  said  of  Indian 
dogs  in  general,)  and  like  them  in  a  high  key.  Even  the  crying  of 
the  children  had  a  wild,  animal  sound,  resembling  the  barking  of  the 
dogs.  A  bull  and  some  cows,  (N.  B.  Mr.  Swanston  sent  us  fresh 
butter  and  milk,  for  tea,)  and  a  robin  hopping  along  the  ground  with 
an  occasional  chirrup,  gave  it  by  comparison  qvdte  a  home  look. 

The  hunters  were  most  of  them  in  the  woods  making  canoes,  and 
preparing  for  the  winter  campaign.  In  August  they  come  for  sup- 
plies of  ammunition,  &c.,  and  are  gone  until  the  weather  becomes  too 
severe  to  be  endured  abroad.  This  is  usually  in  January,  but  some- 
times they  do  not  come  in  until  March. 

According  to  Mr.  S.  they  generally  remain  attached  to  the  post 
of  the  district  where  they  are  bom,  obtaining  their  supplies  on  credit 
and  paying  for  them  in  skins.  It  is  said  that  they  are  very 
scrupulous  about  discharging  their  debts,  and  although  they  some- 
times have  credit  for  over  XlOO  currency,  yet  these  wild  fellows, 
whose  notions  of  morality  seem  in  most  points  so  loose,  and  in  the 

*  Readers  familiar  with  the  Maine  or  New  Hampshire  woods,  will  know  that  a  smudge 
means  a  smoke  made  to  drive  away  the  flies.  Green  evergreen  boughs,  or  damp  lichen 
thrown  on  the  fire  will  make  a  good  smudge. 
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midst  of  the  wilderness,  beyond  the  reach  of  all  compulsion, — rarely 
or  never  neglect  to  pay  every  farthing.  Their  sense  of  honor 
among  themselves,  too,  seems,  in  some  points  at  least,  acute.  We 
were  told  that  if  an  Indian  finds  a  beaver-lodge,  he  cautiously  traps 
a  beaver  or  two,  and  then  leaves  them  alone  for  the  season,  since 
otherwise  the  animals  would  forsake  the  place  altogether.  This  he 
does  year  after  year  in  perfect  security  that  no  one  will  meddle  with 
them  after  he  has  proclaimed  his  discovery,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
beaver-lodge  sometimes  descends  thus  from  father  to  son. 

July  8^. — ^Being  in  Mr.  S.'s  room  this  morning,  a  hunter  came 
in  from  the  woods  to  get  a  supply  of  tobacco,  which,  with  ammuni- 
tion and  apparatus  for  making  fire,  are  the  hunter's  indispensables, 
and  are  never  refused  them.  His  first  words  (in  Indian,  for  he 
understood  no  English,)  were  an  exclamation  at  the  astonishing 
quantity  of  flies. 

Happening  to  be  in  want  of  a  lobacco*bag,  I  made  a  proposal 
through  Mr.  S.  for  a  rather  ornamental  one,  (of  broadcloth  of  various 
colors,  with  hanging  tassels,  and  worked  with  beads,)  which  the 
Indian  wore  at  his  girdle.  He  signified  his  acquiescence,  and 
handed  me  the  pouch ;  but  when  in  return  I  gave  him  a  five  franc 
piece,  he  eyed  it  curiously,  and  bursting  into  a  giggle,  asked  Mr. 
S.  what  he  should  do  with  it  ?  Mr.  S.  satisfied  him  on  this  point 
by  telling  him  how  much  cloth  it  would  buy,  whereat  he  seemed 
satisfied,  and  requested  to  have  the  things  out  of  his  pouch.  These 
consisted  of  a  quantity  of  kinni-kiniky  and  fire  apparatus,  being 
a  small  cylinder  of  wood,  hollow  at  one  end,  round  which  was  an 
edge  of  steel.  A  quantity  of  the  fibrous  inner  bark  of  the  arbor- 
vitse  bemg  placed  in  the  hollow,  is  ignited  by  striking  a  stone  across 
the  mouth. 

So  large  a  number  of  Indians  are  collected  here,  (I  think  Mr.  S. 
said  about  150,)  that  it  would  seem  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
doing  something  towards  civilizing  them.  There  is  certamly  room 
enough  for  improvement.  They  have  no  church,  no  schools,  no 
marriage  ceremony,  unless  it  be  in  the  Indian  style,  every  man 
having  as  many  squaws  as  he  can  support.  They  do  not  attempt 
any  agriculture,  but  depend  on  hunting,  and  when  that  fails,  on  the 
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charity  of  the  traders;  they  biuld  no  houses  but  the  birch-bark 
lodges  of  their  ancestors. 

Speaking  of  agriculture,  there  is  an  extensive  potato  patch  attached 
to  the  factory,  some  of  the  produce  of  which  we  carried  with  us  when 
we  left.  The  potatoes,  however,  are  small,  and  other  vegetables  are 
said  not  to  ripen  here,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  summer. 
Yet  the  winters  are  not  very  severe,  the  quicksilver,  Mr.  S.  said, 
never  sinking  below — 20^  Fahrenheit. 

The  fur  trade,  he  said,  was  very  much  6n  the  decline,  which 
he  ascribed  to  the  use  of  various  substitutes  for  beaver  in  making 
hats.  The  principal  furs  at  this  post  are  lynx,  martin,  otter  and 
beaver.  The  lynx  and  the  martin  are  never  abundant  together.  If 
the  Ijmxes  are  plenty,  there  are  few  martins,  and  vice  versa.  Prob- 
ably as  their  prey  is  similar,  the  lynx,  being  the  stronger,  drives  off 
its  rival. 

Great  quantities  of  fish  are  seined  here  ;  white-fish,  lake-herring, 
trout,  &c.,  not  only  enough  for  the  use  of  this  and  other  posts,  but 
also  some  are  sent  down  to  the  Sault  for  sale.  The  number  of  white- 
fish  annually  put  up  on  the  whole  lake,  Mr.  Swanston  estimated  at 
three  thousand  barrels,  worth  on  an  average  $5  a  barrel.  Of  these, 
about  one  thousand  barrels  are  sent  away  for  sale.  At  Fort  Wil- 
liam, about  five  hundred  barrels  are  taken.  Out  of  some  fifty  thou- 
sand specimens  that  he  had  seen  at  Fort  William,  there  were  two 
with  red  flesh,  like  salmon. 

July  9th, — ^This  forenoon  the  canoe  was  finished  ;  the  sewing  of 
wattap  being  renewed  throughout,  and  a  fresh  coat  of  gum  applied. 
This  wattap  is  usually  said  to  be  spruce  roots,  but  as  well  as  I  could 
make  out,  on  this  occasion  the  roots  of  the  ground-hemlock  (^Taxus 
canadensis^')  were  used. 

We  had  now  got  thoroughly  used  to  our  men,  and  they  to  us. 
Our  steersman,  Henry,  whose  culinary  skill  (a  prominent  qualifica- 
tion of  a  voyageur,)  has  been  already  celebrated,  was  careful  and 
obliging,  but  rather  slow  both  in  wits  and  senses  in  comparison  with 
John,  who,  though  milieu,  was  decidedly  the  genius  of  the  crew. 
This  man  was  wholly  or  mostly  of  Indian  blood,  and  his  real  name 
an  unpronounceable  jumble  of  letters  that  would  take  up  half  a 
line.    No  hawk's  eye  was  ever  keener  than  his ;  nothing  escaped  it ; 
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nothing  was  too  distant  for  it  to  make  out.  A  wiry,  smewj  fellow, 
of  astonishing  strength  and  endurance,  and  always  on  the  watch  for 
dangers  above  and  below  the  water,  but  his  chatter  and  his  merriment 
were  unceasing ;  he  laughed  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  made  all  the 
jokes  beside.  Henry  spoke  English  in  a  very  deliberate  and  rather 
inarticulate  tone,  having  probably  a  diplomatic  dread  of  committing 
himself  by  Uunders  in  grammar.  John  understood  no  English  nor 
French,  but  he  knew  instantly  what  you  wanted,  and  did  not  often 
need  even  the  assistance  of  pantomime. 

They  were  all  thoroughly  practised  in  their  craft ;  not  only  as  to 
the  navigation  of  the  canoe,  but  also  in  doing  and  contriving  every 
thing  needful  to  our  comfort.  When  we  landed  they  waded  into  the 
water  to  carry  us  ashore  on  their  backs,  (for  except  where  a  rock 
projected  &vorably,  the  canoe  could  never  be  brought  near  enough 
to  step  ashore  dry-shod,)  then  carefully  lifted  the  canoe  on  to  the 
beach,  and  after  taking  out  its  contents,  turned  it  bottom  up.  Next, 
a  good  spot  bemg  selected,  the  tent  was  pitched,  and  drift-wood  (of 
which  there  is  generally  an  abundance  at  hand,)  collected  in 
good  supply.  This  occasioned  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  good-natured 
rivalry  amcmg  the  various  crews,  the  men  of  each  boat  considering 
their  interests  identified  with  those  of  their  bourgeoiSy  and  accord- 
ingly making  haste  to  pounce  upon  the  best  logs  and  the  softest 
camping-ground.  This  was  generally  at  the  top  of  the  beacb^  to 
secure  level  ground,  and  moss  where  there  was  any.  Then  they 
brought  up  from  the  water  whatever  things  they  observed  we  liked 
to  have  in  the  tent,  to  one  his  gun,  to  another  his  insect-net,  and  car- 
pet-bags and  bedding  for  all.  In  the  morning,  unless  we  were  up  of 
our  own  accord,  we  were  aroused  by  their  "  embarquez,  embarquez^^ 
and  wo  to  him  who  lingered  many  mmutes  after  this  warning,  for  he 
was  sure  to  find  the  tent  tumbling  about  his  ears  without  further 
pre&ce,  and  his  loose  effects  transported  to  the  canoe  by  these  inex- 
orable feUows. 

For  this  is  remarkable  about  these  men,  that  obliging  and  respect- 
ful as  they  are  in  general,  there  are  certain  things  for  which  they 
stand  out,  and  will  have  their  way.  John,  for  instance,  though  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world,  would  never  allow  the  due  sweep  of  his  oar 
to  be  obstructed  even  by  an  inch,  and  any  one  whose  back  or  head 
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came  in  the  way,  was  reminded  of  the  impropriety  by  a  dig  from  the 
end  of  it  at  every  stroke,  until  he  withdrew  within  his  proper  limits. 
About  these  matters,  (which,  however,  were  confined  entirely  to  the 
management  of  the  boat,  &c.,  and  respected  exclusively  the  public 
interests,)  they  never  argued  nor  attended  to  arguments,  but  quietly 
persisted  in  doing  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  immediate  shore  on  our  course  this  afternoon,  was  lower  than 
we  had  had  it  since  leaving  Oros-Gap ;  rounded,  gradual  slopes  of 
rock  down  to  the  water,  bare  in  some  places,  and  the  rest  covered 
with  a  scanty  growth  of  trees.  At  some  distance  back,  rounded  hills 
rose  to  a  greater  height. 

We  were  struck  here  and  elsewhere  by  the  regular  succession  of 
coves  and  points,  owing  apparently  to  the  trap-dykes,  which,  instead 
of  being  more  easily  decomposed  than  the  surrounding  rock,  and  thus 
formmg  chasms,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  were  here  harder, 
and  so  stood  out  from  the  rest.* 

At  several  places  we  observed  terraces,  and  carried  two  of  them, 
at  various  heights,  but  preserving  their  relative  positions,  about  two 
miles,  to  the  Riv.  a  la  Chienne,  where  they  turned  up  the  valley  and 
extended  along  its  left  bank  as  far  as  we  could  see,  having  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  two  hundred  feet.  Here,  according  to  intention,  we 
encamped  at  sunset,  fifteen,  miles  from  our  starting  place.  Thb 
river  is  deep,  and  about  ten  fathoms  wide,  umberK^olored  as  usual, 
with  a  broad  expansion  inside,  which,  with  the  wideness  of  the 
valley  and  the  scanty  growth  on  the  terraces  (doubtless  of  sand) 
forming  its  left  bank,  permitted  an  extensive  view  up  the  stream 
into  an  amphitheatre  of  high  rounded  hills,  behind  which  the  sun  was 
setting.  There  are  rapids  and  a  fSedl  of  about  ten  feet  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  up.  We  pitched  our  tents  on  a  spit  of  sand,  broad  at  the  base, 
and  running  out  in  a  point  across  the  mouth  of  the  stream  to  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  steep  rock  of  the  right  bank.  Just  inside  the 
point,  the  bottom  sunk  sheer  down  twenty  feet.  Outside  there  is 
a  bar,  having  only  a  few  feet  of  water  on  it. 

One  of  the  men  collecting  firewood  on  the  bank  found  a  bear's 

*  This  contrast  between  the  different  dykes  induced  the  Professor  to  examine  into 
their  relative  ages,  and  thus  led  to  the  views  set  forth  in  the  paper  on  the  Outlines  of 
the  Lake. 
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sknU,  with  two  shoulder-blades  and  some  vertebrse, ,  stuck  m  the 
crotch  of  a  tree.  The  jaws  were  very  neatly  bound  together  with 
Wixttapy  and  the  bones  pamted  ^th  broad  stripes  of  black  and  ver- 
miUion.  Inside  of  the  skull  was  some  tobacco,  plugged  in  with  birch 
bark.  This  is  said  to  be  a  common  token  of  an  Indian  grave,  mark- 
ing the  dead  as  a  brave  hunter.  On  the  bank  above  were  remabs 
of  an  Indian  lodge. 

July  10th. — ^Very  cool  this  morning.  The  rocks  on  our  course 
uniformly  sloping  south-west  to  the  water,  in  consequence,  the  Profes- 
sor said,  of  glacial  action.  He  explained  that  in  order  to  form  satis- 
&ctory  evidence  of  the  action  of  ice,  it  was  necessary  that  the  slopes 
and  the  rounding  and  scratching  of  the  surface  should  have  a  direc- 
tion different  from  the  stratification  of  the  rock. 

We  passed  this  morning  several  mining  "  locations,"  indicated  by 
poles  set  up  on  the  rocks.  At  "  Les  Ecrits  "  were  rude  pictures  of 
canoes,  caribou,  horses,  snakes,  &c.,  cut  out  of  the  black  lichens,  on 
a  perpendicular  face  of  rock.  We  stopped  to  lunch  at  a  rocky  point 
forming  a  shelf  nearly  level  with  the  water,  which  was  thirty 
feet  deep  alongside.  To  this  the  canoes  were  moored  by  a  moun- 
tain-ash sapling  at  head  and  stem,  the  small  end  tied  to  the 
canoe,  and  the  large  end  loaded  with  large  stones.  One  of  the  men 
shot  a  spruce  partridge,  (^Tetrao  canadensis^')  the  first  we  had  seen, 
though  they  are  said  to  be  abundant  here. 

I  climbed  up  the  point,  and  on  the  top  entered  a  thick  growth  of 
shrubs,  Labrador  tea,  and  various  species  of  Yaccinium.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  was  covered  with  rich  green  moss  {Sphagnurn), 
spreading  over  the  loose  rocks  a  uniform  velvet  carpet,  into  which 
I  several  times  sunk  to  my  middle.  Larches  began  to  appear.  The 
woods  much  like  those  of  northern  New  England,  except  the  prom- 
inence of  the  lichens  and  mosses  here,  and  the  smaller  size  of  the 
trees.  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  and  to  what  had  been  told  me  of 
the  country,  the  forests  are  not  remarkably  dense,  and  there  is  rarely 
any  difficulty  in  penetrating,  except  in  the  cedar  swamps.  The 
ground  is  generally  rough,  since  it  is,  in  fact,  the  broken  slope  of  the 
lake  shore.  We  never  penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  which  is  said 
to  be  in  general  thinly  wooded.  The  most  striking  feature  of  these 
woods  is  their  stillness  and  loneliness,  though  as  to  this  the  season  must 
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be  taken  into  aeconnt  Eren  in  MaMachusetiSy  in  July  and  Augast, 
there  are  comparatiyelj  few  birds  to  be  seen  or  heard,  and  travel- 
lers, among  oilers  Prince  Max  of  Neuwied,  (who  is  a  nataralist  to 
boot,)  have  founded  on  this  fact  very  fiilse  conclusions  as  to  ihe 
scarcity  of  birds  in  the  United  States.  The  truth  is  that  owing  pe^ 
haps  to  the  absence  of  marked  climatic  divisions,  the  birds  of  this 
country  extend  their  migration  very  far,  so  that  any  such  comparison 
should  be  made  in  spring  or  fall.  Then  much  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  change  wrought  by  civilization.  Birds  and  aninmls 
(except  the  carnivorous  ones,)  aJways  increase  about  settlements ; 
a  well-known  fact  which  our  Experience  confirmed,  for  about  the  posts, 
and  at  the  Sault,  both  were  always  more  numerous  than  elsewhere. 
In  Chicago,  a  few  years  ago,  a  gentieman  told  me  that  the  grouse 
and  quails  had  increased  in  that  neighborhood  eight-fold  within  his 
recollection ;  I  myself  saw  numbers  of  quails  in  the  nuun  street  and 
on  the  houses,  and  was  assured  that  they  sometimes  entered  the  shops. 
The  cause  is  nrnply  the  increase  of  food.  Even  deer  continue  to 
increase  for  some  time  about  settiements. 

The  shore  now  became  higher  and  more  precipitous,  until  at  Lea 
Ecourts,  marked  on  Bayfield's  chart,  ^^  no  landing  for  boats,"  the 
cli£  of  sienite  rose  to  the  height  of  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake.  Here  were  swarms  of  swaJIows,  and  a  pair  of  sparrow-hawks, 
the  invariable  inhabitants  of  these  cliib.  Michipicotin  Island  was  now 
plainly  visible  to  the  south,  distant  about  ten  miles.  We  had  intended 
to  take  it  on  our  way,  but  decided  to  put  this  off  until  our  return. 

The  sunset  was  beautiful,  but  autumnal ;  the  clouds  in  large  well- 
defined  masses,  tinged  with  a  suffused  roseate  hue.  Afterwards  the 
air  became  cool.  It  was  nine  o'clock  when  we  encamped,  on  a 
beach  judt  inside  of  Otter  Head.  The  bateau,  which  had  detained 
us  much  during  the  day,  remained  behind  at  dark.  The  ^^  Dancing 
Feather,"  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  start  of  our  two  canoes,  and 
went  round  the  Head. 

The  beach  where  we  landed  rose  some  twenty  feet  from  a  narrow 
margin  on  the  water,  at  an  angle  of  twenty  to  thirty  degrees.  The 
little  semircircular  plateau  above  seemed  by  the  dim  light  to  be  sur* 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  a  dense  forest.  In  stumbling  about  after 
drift-wood,  we  made  tiie  discovery  that  the  upper  part  of  the  beach 
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was  strewn  with  lichens,  in  large  tufts  or  clods,  often  eight  to  ten 
inches  deep  by  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  across  ;  a  few  armfuls  of 
this  made  a  very  comfortable  bed.  After  the  sunset  faded,  the 
moon  shone  out  brilliantly,  and  we  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  slope  talk- 
ing of  many  things,  long  after  our  men  were  snoring  comfortably 
under  the  shelter  of  the  canoes  below. 

Juiy  lltA. — ^Daylight  showed  us  that  our  plateau  was  a  niche  cut 
in  the  rock,  which  rose  steeply  and  with  great  regularity  from  all 
aides,  fringed  and  covered  with  trees.  We  rounded  the  point  of 
Otter  Head,  so  called  from  an  upright  parallelogram  of  rock,  (hav- 
ing, however,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  no  particular  resemblance  to  the 
head  of  an  otter,)  resting  on  the  top  of  the  point,  and,  joining  the 
'^  Dancing  Feather  "  at  breakfast  time,  we  put  ashore  and  decided 
to  wait  for  the  bateau.  On  the  way  a  solitary  Indian,  excessively 
dirty  and  ragged,  came  off  in  his  canoe  to  sell  us  fish,  and  turned 
out  to  be  the  hroiher4nrUmv  of  one  of  our  men,  a  very  decent-look- 
ing CanadiiEtn  Frenchman. 

The  woods  here  also  carpeted  with  moss,  and  sprinkled  with  Linnsea 
and  bunch-berry  ;  here  also  we  found  very  few  flies,  and  began 
to  give  some  credence  to  the  assertion  of  some  of  the  men,  that  they 
disappear  towards  the  end  of  this  month.  Perhaps  the  change  of 
temperature  may  render  th^n  sluggish,  for  we  had  now  crossed  the 
48th  degree  of  latitude,  and  the  greatest  heat  of  summer,  in  these 
northern  re^ons  coinciding  more  nearly  with  the  solstice,  was  now 
past. 

One  of  my  companions  and  myself  making  the  circuit  of  a  muddy 
pond,  formed  by  the  danoning  up  of  a  small  stream  by  the  lake  beach, 
incautiously  attempted  to  return  through  a  patch  of  burnt  arbor 
vitffiS.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  one's  self  at  a  short  distance  that 
these  burnt  places  are  so  impracticable  as  they  really  are,  even  though 
Que  may  have  had  full  experience  of  them  before.  You  can  see 
through  the  trees  every  where,  and  the  ground  is  plainly  visible 
among  the  stomps.  But  when  fairly  engaged,  you  find  the  fallen 
trunks  are  piled  together  in  such  wild  confusion  that  you  seldom  touch 
the  ground  at  all,  but  are  obliged  to  get  along  squirrel  fashion  (only 
not  so  quickly  and  easily),  by  climbing  and  jumping  from  one  log  to 
another.    Moreover  the  effidct  of  the  fire  is  not  at  all  uniform ;  some 
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of  the  wood,  without  much  change  of  the  outside,  is  converted  into 
mere  punk,  so  that  if  you  step  on  it  jou  are  precipitated  among  the 
charred  logs,  and  in  your  passage  made  feelingly  aware  that  many 
of  the  small  branches  and  ends  have  been  merely  sharpened  and 
hardened  by  it  into  spikes.  So  slow  and  laborious  was  our  progress 
that,  having  with  great  difficulty  made  my  way  to  the  edge  of  the 
pond,  I  waded  along,  with  the  water  up  to  my  middle,  in  several 
inches  of  mud,  as  far  as  the  Men  trees  would  allow,  rather  than  take 
to  the  bank.  We  were  about  twenty  minutes  in  makmg  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  my  companion  assured  me  that  once  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  lake  it  took  him  a  whole  day  of  hard  work  to  get  over 
seven  miles  of  this  ground. 

The  shore  now  became  very  varied  and  broken ;  not  very  abrupt,  but 
rounded  hills  and  points  of  considerable  size  coming  successively  in 
sight,  and  on  the  waterside  numerous  picturesque  wooded  islets  of 
granite,  with  abrupt  faces  towards  .the  south,  and  polished  and  round- 
ed slopes  northward.  Wide  trap^iykes  in  the  reddish  sienite  rock 
all  ground  down  to  an  even  surface.  The  wind  blew  in  puffs  firom 
the  N.  W.,  alternating  with  dead  calms.  The  fluctuation  of  temper- 
ature was  astonishing.  So  long  as  it  was  calm,  the  unclouded  sun 
beat  down  upon  us  with  all  the  fervor  of  our  own  July,  but  the  mo- 
ment the  wind  sprung  up  it  was  October. 

Evening  coming  on,  the  bateau  and  the  ^^  Dancing  Feather"  en- 
camped, but  we  in  the  other  two  canoes  decided  to  keep  on  to  the  Pic 
(Peek),  which  was  only  ten  miles  off.  Not  that  we  were  particularly 
anxious  to  get  on,  but  having  hitherto  taken  the  journey  rather  leisurely 
we  thought  the  men  seemed  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  our  good 
nature.  So  after  tea  we  started  again,  the  moon  shining  brightly 
and  the  sunset  just  fading  away. 

The  Northern  lights,  visible  to  some  extent  almost  nighfly,  were 
unusually  beautiful  this  eveipng,  forming  three  concentric  bows  in 
the  north,  the  upper  one  about  tlurty  degrees  from  the  horizon.  From 
this  bow  as  a  base  sprang  up  long  flickering  streamers  quite  to 
the  zenith,  where  there  was  aflecky  appearance,  as  if  of  light  clouds, 
which,  however,  were  stationary.  Hence  radiated  tremulous  flashes 
of  light  toward  every  point  of  the  compass. 

We  reached  the  Pic  about  one  o'clock,  the  moon  down,  and  no 
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objects  discernible  except  some  Indians  and  their  dogs,  and  the  indis- 
tinct forms  of  their  lodges  on  the  beach. 

July  12tA. — ^Before  we  were  stirring  this  morning,  our  friends  of 
the  '^  Dancmg  Feather"  made  their  appearance,  and  we  learned  to 
our  surprise  that  they  had  been  encamped  for  some  time  and  had 
already  finished  their  breakfast.  The  fact  was  their  voyageurs  were 
a  little  pqued  at  our  having  pushed  on  ahead  of  them,  and  were 
resolved  we  should  not  gain  any  advantage  by  it.  So  getting  up 
very  early  they  came  up  with  all  speed,  and  silently  passing  the  spot 
where  we  were  encamped,  pitched  their  tent  at  some  distance  beyond, 
and  made  haste  to  get  breakfast  before  we  were  up. 

The  Pic  is  a  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  the  smallest 
of  the  three  on  the  lake* ;  the  name  is  derived  not  as  we  at  first 
supposed,  from  the  pointed  hills  across  the  river,  but  from  an  Indian 
word.  Peek  or  Neepeek^  signifying,  I  believe,  "  dirty  water."  The 
same  word  occurs  in  Neepeegon.  It  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a 
rather  slug^h  stream  of  turbid,  brown  water,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  broad,  flowing  through  a  valley,  wide  near  its  mouth 
and  narrowing  higher  up,  apparently  a  delta  of  the  river.  There 
are  <5Dnsiderable  falls  at  some  distance  up  the  river.  A  sand-bar,  on 
which  there  are  six  feet  of  water,  extends  across  its  mouth,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  northern  side  there  is  a  very  broad  beach  of  white 
sand,  like  that  of  the  sea-shore,  drifted  into  hills,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  beach  into  a  high  ridge  or  dune,  like  that  at  Michipicotin,  but 
smaller,  whence  there  is  a  steep  descent  into  the  pitch-pine  woods 
behind  the  post.    Near  the  beach  is  a  remarkable  dyke  of  pitchstone. 

The  establishment  consists  of  a  number  of  whitewashed  red- trimmed 
buildings  of  one  story,  like  the  fishermen's  cottages  of  our  coast,  rang- 
ed round  a  hollow  square  and  surrounded  by  a  high  palisade.    The 

*  The  foUowing  lists  of  the  fVurs  obtained  for  the  two  last  years,  as  giyen  by  Mr. 
Beggs  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  remained  behind  here,  may  be  of  some  value  as  an 
indication  of  the  relative  abundance  of  the  different  species : — 1847i — ^bears,  21,  beavers, 

125,  lynxes,  237,  ^hers,83,  cross  foxes,  6,  red  do.,  18,  silver  do.,  3,  martins,  710,  minks, 
297,  musk-rats,  2,450,  otters,  137,  wolverine,  1,  ermines,  32. — 1848,— bears,  20,  beavers, 

126,  lynxes,  61,  fishers,  66,  red  foxes,  6,  white  foxes,  6,  martins,  1,167,  minks,  402, 
musk-rato,  1,999,  otters,  179,  ermines,  118.  The  inverse  proportions  of  lynxes  and  mar- 
tins confirm  what  Mr.  Swanston  said.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  number  of  hunters 
is  much  smaller  here  than  at  either  of  the  other  posts. 
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ground  inside  of  tiiia  courtyard  is  covered  with  plank,  and  a  plank 
road,  also  enclosed  by  a  palisade,  leads  up  the  sbpe  from  the  river 
to  the  gate-way,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  barbican. 

July  ISth, — There  was  a  dense  mist  and  an  easterly  wind  this 
morning,  much  like  one  of  our  chilly  sea-fogs.  This  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  fog  after  sunrise  we  had  met  with  on  the  lake,  though  it  was 
often  foggy  early  in  the  morning.  The  air  was  never  colder  than  the 
water,  so  that  condensation  could  take  place  only  when  the  saturated 
atmosphere  was  cooled  by  the  lake,  unresisted  by  the  action  of  the 
sun,  that  is,  before  sunrise.  That  the  air  was  full  of  moisture 
seemed  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  could  ofben  see  our  breath 
when  the  dr  was  by  no  means.cold,  the  atmosphere  being  so  charged 
with  moisture  as  to  raise  the  dew  point,  or  degree  of  temperature  at 
which  the  vapor  becomes  visible,  unusually  high. 

The  pitch-pine  woods  behind  the  post  had  been  burnt  over,  and 
the  trees,  though  yet  standing,  were  mostly  dead,  aSbrdbg  food  for 
myriads  of  wood-beetles,  (^Monohamus  scuteUariSj)  whose  creaking 
resounded  on  all  sides.  These  in  their  turn  were  fed  upon  by  the 
Canada  jays,  and  by  two  rare  species  of  woodpeckera,  (P.  arcticuSj 
and  P.  hirsutus.')  The  arcticus  in  particular  was  very  abundant 
and  noisy,  having  a  shrill,  startling  cry. 

The  Professor  got  a  number  of  fishes,  among  others  a  brilliant 
green  pickerel,  a  new  species.  A  sturgeon  was  caught  in  the  river 
opposite  our  tent,  in  a  net  belonging  to  one  of  the  Indians,  who  dis- 
patched lum  after  some  contest,  with  a  fish-spear.  Prof.  Agassiz  re- 
quested me  to  make  a  sketch  of  this  fish,  which  was  some  four  or  five 
feet  long.  This  took  some  time,  and  meanwhile  we  observed  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lodge  to  which  it  belonged  were  assembled  and 
crouching  in  a  row  in  front  of  us.  We  supposed  this  to  be  mere  curi- 
osity, but  one  of  our  men  happening  to  come  up,  discovered  that 
the  whole  family  had  been  without  food  all  day,  and  were  waiting 
to  eat  the  fish  as  soon  as  we  were  done  with  it.  We  were  shock- 
ed at  having  committed  such  a  breach  of  propriety,  but  the  sketch 
not  bemg  finished,  we  proposed  to  them  to  lunch  meanwhile  on  some 
of  our  pork  and  biscuit,  to  which  they  readily  agreed. 

July  lith, — Started  this  morning  with  a  strong  head  wind.  We 
were  obliged  to  leave  behind  one  of  our  number,  who  had  been  ailing 
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with  a  feverish  attack  ever  smce  Mica  Bay,  and  was  now  pro- 
notmced  by  the  medical  men  too  ill  to  proceed.  Fortunately  we  were 
able  to  leave  him  in  good  hands.  One  of  the  party  volunteered  to 
stay  with  him,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  BeggB  gave  him  the  best  accommo- 
dation the  post  afforded. 

This  was  the  only  case  of  sickness  daring  our  excursion,  although 
the  mode  of  life  was  quite  new  to  most  of  us,  and  some  degree  of  hard- 
ship was  anticipated.  But  speaking  for  myself,  the  only  serious  in- 
convenience was  the  scorclung  heat  of  the  sun,  which  severely  blis- 
tered tiie  skin  wherever  exposed. 

Our  course  this  forenoon  fortunately  lay  through  a  labyrinth  of 
islands,  by  which  we  avoided  the  force  of  the  wind  somewhat.  Just 
after  leaving  the  Pic  we  passed  through  a  river-like  channel,  about 
fifteen  feet  wide,  the  steep  sides  of  which  were  deeply  scored  in  a  di- 
rection diagonal  to  the  chasm,  showing,  the  Prof,  sidd,  that  the  body 
by  which  the  marks  were  made,  had  a  momentum  sufficient  to  disre- 
gard the  shape  of  the  ground  over  which  it  passed.  The  strise  here- 
abouts were  inclined  at  an  angle  of  89*^  with  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

We  stopped  for  lunch  on  a  point  covered  with  Vaccinium  uUgino- 
9umj  and  similar  shrubs.  The  slimy  water-plants  floating  along  this 
point  were  filled  with  astonishing  numbers  of  drowned  insects,  and 
many  fine  specimens  were  obtained.  From  here  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  a  traverse  of  some  three  or  four  miles  with  quite  as 
much  wind  as  we  could  stand  up  to.  This  brought  us  into  a  cluster 
of  islets  abreast  of  Pic  Island,  a  fine  bold  peak  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred feet  high,  stretching  off  into  a  rocky  ridge.  The  whole  skeleton 
and  structure  of  the  peak  were  distincdy  visible,  from  the  effects  of 
a  fire  tiiat  had  streamed  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  from  a  cove 
on  the  north,  where  there  is  a  camping-ground.  The  Indians  and 
voyageurs  in -their  carelessness  and  wantonness  allow  their  camp-fires 
to  extend  into  the  woods,  which  on  these  rocky  slopes  are  dry  and 
inflammable.  The  consequence  is  that  the  foliage  of  the  trees  being 
destroyed  and  their  roots  killed,  they  no  longer  hold  together  the  soil, 
and  it  is  accordingly  swept  off  by  the  next  rains,  leaving  a  clean  sur- 
&ce  of  white,  calcined  rock  for  Nature  to  cover  again  in  the  course 

of  ages,  by  the  slow  succession  of  lichens,  shrubs  and  trees. 
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While  passing  this  island,  two  canoes  came  in  sight  from  the  op^ 
posite  direction,  evidently  making  a  wide  traverse  for  the  Pic.  They 
passed  rapidly  along  under  sail  too  far  off  to  be  spoken,  but  we  had 
no  doubt  that  it  was  Gov.  Simpson  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
who  was  expected  at  the  Pic  on  his  annual  tour.  We  afterwards 
learned  that  this  conjecture  was  correct,  and  that  he  arrived  about 
eight  o'clock  that  evening,  thus  making  in  three  hours  (for  it  was 
about  five  when  we  passed  them,)  what  we  had  taken  all  day  for. 

The  Grovemor  is  much  noted  for  his  rapid  travelling.  On  one 
occasion  he  is  said  to  have  dined  one  day  at  the  Sault,  and  break- 
fasted the  next  at  Michipicotin,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  We  encamped  this  evening  on  a  most  picturesque  rocky  islet 
-near  the  shore,  where  we  slept  on  natural  beds  of  solid  moss  and 
huckleberry  bushes,  a  foot  deep. 

July  15tA. — Rain  early  this  morning,  but  cleared  away  cold,  with 
an  autumnal  sky  and  high  wind.  We  passed  the  Slate  Islands,  hi^ 
and  blue,  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  ran  into  a 
cove,  at  the  bottom  of  which  opened  what  seemed  to  be  a  well-ordered 
lawn,  with  balsam  firs  and  larches  judiciously  disposed  at  intervals. 
In  landing,  the  rich  green  grass  turned  out  to  be  bear-berry,  and 
the  soil  mere  sand,  which  the  bear-berry  loves,  but  which  accounted 
for  the  scantiness  of  trees. 

The  woods  were  crossed  and  recrossed  in  Bvery  direction  by  rabbit 
(or  rather  hare)  paths,  and  we  saw  some  trails  that  some  of  us  &n- 
cied  might  be  caribous',  with  many  tracks  of  a  dog  or  wolf.  Caribous 
are  found  all  through  this  region,  but  not  in  great  abundance.  An 
Indian  who  passed  last  winter  on  Isle  St.  Ignace,  killed  twenty-five 
caribous  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  was  thought  to  have  done 
very  well.  We  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  Paru»  htickamcus^  in 
company  with  a  number  of  its  cousins,  the  chickadees,  from  which  it 
was  to  be  distingmshed  only  by  its  brown  head,  its  slenderer  and 
higher  note,  and  a  slight  difference  in  habit,  fluttering  more  about  the 
ends  of  the  twigs. 

We  made  a  long  stay  here,  and  some  of  the  men  amused  themselves 
with  lighting  a  fire,  which  unfortunately  ran  along  the  ridge  of  the 
beach,  and,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  exertions,  marched  with  a  broad 
firont  into  the  woods.    It  was  an  exciting  spectacle,  the  eagerness  of 
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Ae  flames  to  seize  upon  each  fresh  tree,  ^nnding  round  it  like  ser- 
pents,  crackling  and  rushing  furiously  through  its  branches  to  the 
top,  until  every  fragment  of  dry  bark,  lichen,  &c.,  was  consumed. 
The  fire  seems  too  dainty  to  take  the  more  solid  parts,  and  so,  for 
instance,  the  bunch  of  upright  cones  at  the  top  of  the  balsams,  re- 
mains distinguishable  in  the  forest  as  a  blackened  tuft.  Our  beautiful 
bear-berry  lawn  looked  now  more  like  a  peat-bog.  When  we  left, 
the  fire  was  in  full  progress,  and  was  probably  stayed  only  by  a  . 
swamp  beyond. 

Nature,  however,  generally  provides  that  no  land  that  can  be  of 
much  value  to  man  shall  be  subject  to  this  fate,  for  the  heavily-tim- 
bered (and  thus  fertile)  land  of  these  latitudes  is  mostly  too  wet  to 
bum,  except  the  solitary  birches,  which  if  you  set  a  torch  to  them, 
go  off  like  rockets,  but  do  not  set  fire  to  the  other  trees. 

We  passed  terraces  several  times  to-day,  and  in  one  place  in  par- 
ticular, on  a  grand  scale  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  forming  a  series  of 
vast  unbroken  arcs  of  about  a  mile  chord,  ascending  one  above  the 
other  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  and,  from  the  scantiness 
of  the  vegetation,  evidently  composed  of  sand. 

Camped  on  a  beach  of  coarse,  dark  sand,  under  a  high  abrupt  prom- 
ontory, enclosing  it  with  precipitous  walls.  Among  the  rocks  in  our 
neighborhood  were  discovered  veins  of  copper,  suggesting  to  the  Pro- 
fessor some  remarks,  which  he  illustrated  on  his  black  canvas, 
pinned  against  the  side  of  his  tent : 

"  Veins  are  formed  sometimes  by  the  cracking  of  igneous  rocks  as  they 
cool ;  BometimeB  also  by  the  subsidence  of  strata ;  cracks  being  formed,  are 
filled  from  the  melted  mass  below,  pressed  upon  by  sinking  strata  and 
thus  forced  upwards,  or  thrown  up  by  other  causes.  The  injected  mass, 
even  though  originally  the  same  as  that  into  which  it  penetrates,  may  yet  pro- 
duce a  vein  of  a  different  character,  from  the  difference  of  cooling.  Where 
the  injected  mass  is  very  great  it  alters  the  surrounding  rock,  more  or  less 
in  proportion  to  its  vicinity  to  the  melted  substance.  In  these  metamorphic 
roekSf  as  they  are  called,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  great  abundance 
throughout  our  passage  along  the  lake  shore,  there  is  accordingly  the 
greatest  variety  of  character,  and  one  species  of  rock  passes  into  another  by 
80  many  intermediate  forms  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  what  name  should 
be  ^ven  to  it,  the  rock,  originally  sandstone,  perhaps,  with  various  admix- 
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tures,  being  changed  into  sienite  or  porphyry,  or  into  rock  partaking  in 
various  degrees  of  the  characters  of  both,  by  the  influence  of  large  veins  of 
melted  materials.  Metallic  veins  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  same  way, 
by  injection,  and  they  also  in  the  same  manner  modify  the  suirounding  rock, 
as  in  the  instance  before  us.  Sometimes,  also,  they  are  formed  by  sublima- 
tion into  crevices,  or  by  electro-magnetic  action,  causing  an  interchange  of 
particles  between  various  parts  of  the  rock." 

July  16th. — ^Early  this  forenoon  the  Island  of  St.  Ignace  ap- 
peared looming  up  in  the  distance.  We  passed  the  ^^  Petits 
Ecrits,"  a  rock  ornamented  with  representations  of  various  ani- 
mals, canoes  full  of  men,  &c.,  together  with  various  fabulous  mon- 
sters, such  as  snakes  with  wings,  and  the  like,  cut  out  of  the 
lichens ;  the  work  of  the  Indians,  or  perhaps  of  stray  miners  or  search- 
ers for  copper,  who,  as  appeared  by  dates  and  initials,  have  adopted 
from  them  this  mode  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  passer-by. 
These  pictures  were  of  various  dates,  as  was  shown  by  the  various  de- 
grees of  distmctness,  as  the  rock  was  either  quite  laid  bare,  or  the  black 
lichens  had  more  or  less  completely  recovered  possession  of  it.  We 
now  entered  the  vast  archipelago  of  islands  occupying  the  whole 
N.  W.  comer  of  the  lake,  as  far  as  Pigeon  River,  a  distance  of  about 
two  and  a  half  degrees  of  lon^tude,  viz. :  from  87"*  80 '  to  90^  W. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  any  notion  of  the  vast  number  of  islets  and 
rocks  in  this  part  of  the  lake.  Capt.  Bayfield  in  his  (unpublished) 
chart  of  Lake  Huron,  is  said  to  have  laid  down  thirty-six  thousand 
islands,  on  twenty  thousand  of  which  he  has  landed ;  the  number  in 
Lake  Superior  cannot,  I  should  suppose,  fall  much  short  of  this.  In 
both  lakes  the  islands  lie  almost  excludvely  along  the  northern  and 
eastern  shores.  In  Lake  Superior,  with  the  exception  of  the  group 
called  the  Apostle's  Islands,-  there  are  very  few  islands  on  the  south 
shore,  or  on  the  north-west  shore  beyond  Pigeon  River.  In  Lake 
Huron  there  is  scarcely  an  island  outside  the  Georgian  Bay,  and  in 
the  lower  lakes  islands  are  almost  entirely  wanting. 

As  we  were  passing  under  an  overhanging  cliff  where  nests  of  the 
barn-swallow  were  niched  into  the  rock  within  reach  of  the  hand, 
an  Indian  in  his  canoe  with  his  squaw  and  child  suddenly  glided 
alongside  from  some  cove,  and  offered  fish  in  exchange  for  tobacco. 
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He  was  a  huge  fellow,  with  a  great  head,  covered  with  dishevelled  hair, 
yet  not  ill-shapen,  and  having  something  of  the  picturesqueness  of  a 
bowlder  of  granite.  The  woman  had  on  a  sort  of  cloak  of  white  hare- 
skins,  with  a  hood  attached,  which  was  drawn  up  over  her  head.  Some- 
body gave  the  man  a  cigar,  and  showed  him  which  end  to  put  into  his 
mouth  and  how  to  light  it,  which  he  did,  and  smoked  away  very  clev- 
erly. Signs  were  made  to  him  to  give  the  woman  a  puff,  but  she  un- 
luckily put  the  lighted  end  into  her  mouth,  and  after  that  good- 
naturedly  but  firmly  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  these  new- 
fangled pipes. 

The  wind  meantime  had  risen,  and  coming  out  from  the  lee  of  the 
islands  into  an  open  bay,  we  found  the  head  wind  and  sea  too  strong 
to  be  contended  with,  and  so  put  back  into  a  cove,  the  entrance  of 
which  we  had  just  passed.  Fas^g  through  a  narrow  strait  we  came 
into  a  quiet  bay  that  seemed  like  a  land-locked  lagoon,  but  was  in 
fact  separated  fh)m  the  lake  only  by  a  couple  of  islands.  The  sides 
of  the  cove  rose  steeply  from  the  water's  edge  with  only  a  narrow 
circlet  of  sand  between  the  water  and  the  trees,  in  some  places  hardly 
leaving  room  to  pass  outside.  Thus  protected,  the  little  bay,  with  its 
fringe  of  birches  and  arbor-vitsDS,  as  unrufDed  as  some  inland  pool  of 
a  still  September  afternoon,  presented  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
turbulence  of  the  weather  without.  I  climbed  up  the  steep  bank, 
which  was  everywhere  covered  with  deep  beds  of  moss,  and  penetra- 
ted with  some  difficulty  to  the  outside  of  the  island,  for  an  island  it 
was,  and  the  reader  must  understand  that  at  the  '^  Petits  Ecrits"  we 
quitted  the  shore,  which  here  trends  to  the  northward,  and  pursued 
a  westerly  course  among  the  almost  continuous  islands^  intending  to 
pass  outside  of  St.  Ignace. 

The  spruce  woods  here  were  very  dense,  and  encumbered  with 
fallen  birch  trunks,  as  if  the  spruces  had  usurped  the  place  of  a 
birch  forest.  Fart  way  a  sort  of  path  was  broken,  and  fresh  tracks 
of  some  large  animal,  sinkmg  a  foot  deep  mto  the  moss;  —  prob- 
ably a  lynx,  as  they  abound  here.  Hare  tracks  in  all  directions. 
Snares  were  set  in  the  evening,  and  two  hares  caught.  The  method 
of  setting  these  snares,  which  is  extensively  practised  by  the  Indians, 
is  this.  A  well-frequented  hare-path  being  selected,  is  blocked  up 
by  a  fence  of  sticks,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  over  which  a 
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running-noose  is  stretched ;  the  animal  in  jumping  through  gets  caught 
by  the  neck.  It  is  said  that  they  can  hardly  be  made  to  leave  the 
path,  and  they  are  thus  very  easily  caught.  The  Indians  rely  much 
upon  them  for  support,  particularly  in  winter. 

On  the  outside  of  the  island  were  rough  beaches  of  large  stones, 
and  rocky  points  against  which  the  waves  were  beating  furiously. 

This  evening  as  we  were  arranging  the  musquito-bar  in  our  tent 
(a  nice  job  and  one  requiring  abundance  of  light),  our  candle  proved 
to  be  missmg,  and  we  supplied  its  place  by  piling  on  the  fire  a  large 
quantity  of  usnea,  which  streamed  from  all  the  trees.'  This  is 
not  an  unimportant  article  in  the  economy  of  these  re^ons.  There  is 
no  better  material  for  the  packing  of  specimens ;  it  makes  capital  bed- 
ding, and  it  is  so  inflammable  that  a  tree  covered  with  it  makes  the 
best  possible  beacon  or  signal-torch.  The  Indian  women  use  this  as 
well  as  moss  for  stuffing  the  bottom  of  their  portable  cradles. 

The  wmd  fell  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  there  was  run  before 
morning.. 

July  Vlth. — Cloudy  and  warm.  Made  a  traverse  at  sunrise  of 
three  or  four  miles,  and  then  began  again  to  thread  our  way  through 
endless  woody  islands  of  greenstone,  ofben  showing  vertical  sides. 
The  main  shore  was  now  several  miles  distant  and  constantly  reced- 
ing in  high  domed  summits.  St.  Ignace,  high  in  front,  black  to  the 
top  with  spruce  forests ;  and  a  dim,  majestic  outline  in  the  far  distance, 
seeming  only  to  divide  one  part  of  the  sky  from  the  other,  our  voyar 
geurs  declared  to  be  Thunder  Cape,  seventy  or  eighty  miles  off.  The 
ends  of  all  distant  points  were  turned  up  by  the  effects  of  the  mirage^ 
a  very  common  phenomenon  here,  owmg  to  the  contrast  in  tempera- 
tures between  the  air  and  the  water. 

We  ran  into  a  narrow  bay  on  the  east  end  of  St.  Ignace,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  approached  a  peak  marked  on  Bayfield's  chart  as  thi]> 
teen  hundred  feet  above  the  lake.  This  bay  is  a  qmet  littie  nook, 
hedged  around  with  larches  and  other  trees,  over  whose  tops  appeared 
the  peak.  A  small  clearing  had  been  made  here,  it  bemg  a  mining 
'*'  location,"  and  on  a  board  fixed  to  one  of  the  trees  was  an  inscrip- 
tion signifying  that  the  spot  had  been  '^  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Montreal  Mining  Company,  June  5, 1846."  They  had  even  gone 
80  far  as  to  put  up  a  log-house,  yet  standing  m  tolerable  repsur. 
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with  a  crib  for  sleeping  inside,  and  ^^  Douglass'  Hotel"  written  on 
a  board  by  the  door. .  This  was  one  of  the  many  places  (there  are 
several  on  this  island),  where  works  were  commenced  without  any 
proper  exploration  of  the  ground,  the  only  indication  of  ore  being 
some  veins  of  calc-spar,  which  by  a  too  hasty  induction  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sure  sign  of  copper.  Small  quantities  of  native  copper 
were  found,  but  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  getting  it. 

After  breakfast,  the  weather  being  favorable  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  ascent,  and  we  started  accordingly,  taking  a  nan^ow  gorge  that 
one  of  the  men,  who  acted  as  guide,  said  led  to  the  peak  ;  but  stop- 
ping behind  for  a  moment,  I  lost  the  party,  and  could  not  distinguish 
the  trail  amid  the  multitude  of  hare-tracks  through  the  woods.  I 
shouted,  and  was  answered  repeatedly,  but  the  voices  were  so  echoed 
back  and  forth  in  the  narrow  valley,  that  I  could  not  make  out  their 
direction,  and  went  back  to  the  camp. 

In  the  afternoon  they  returned,  reportmg  a  verj^  fatiguing  climb, 
the  barometer  broken,  and  the  ffies  very  troublesome.  The  black  fly 
18  fond  of  hi^  and  dry  situations,  and  is  always  found  in  greater  num- 
bers about  the  top  of  a  hill  than  at  the  foot.  They  had  ascended  the 
peak,  however,  and  christened  it  Mount  Cambridge,  in  case  it  had 
not  already  been  named.  The  summit  was  steep  and  rocky,  the 
rocks  polished  and  scratched  to  the  top.  Contrary  to  expectation 
they  found  no  change  whatever  in  the  vegetation. 

The  woods  here  were  filled  with  Linns&a,  and  several  species  of 
Pyrola.     We  left  at  five  o'clock,  passing  outside  of  the  island. 

St.  Ignace  seems  to  be  a  collection  of  peaks,  and  in  the  middle  a 
long  interrupted  ridge,  that  seemed  still  higher  than  Mt.  Cambridge. 
We  encamped  this  evening  on  a  long  narrow  island  lying  north  and 
south,  consisting  of  two  beaches  meeting  in  a  ridge  in  tbe  middle, 
and  composed  of  large  angular  fragments  of  porphyry  with  only  the 
comers  worn  off.  Each  side  of  the  island  was  ploughed  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  furrows  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  parallel  to  the 
water.  The  stones  were  covered  with  great  clods  of  lichen,  and  a 
few  mountun-ashes  and  spruces  grew  along  the  dividing  ridge. 

J\dy  18tt. — Started  at  sunrise  with  our  India-rubber  cloth  for  a 
sail,  the  wind  being  f(Hr  once  favorable.  In  rounding  the  end  of 
the  island  we  found  furrows  like  those  above  described,  but  at  right 
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angles  with  them,  running  across  the  end  of  the  island.  Our  coarse 
lay  through  long  river-like  channels,  formed  by  parallel  series  of  rocks 
and  islets.  Near  evening  we  passed  a  number  of  Indian  lodges  clus- 
tered on  an  island,  with  the  usual  number  of  barking  dogs  and  squalid 
children,  and  hoped  to  get  fish  from  them,  but  they  had  none  except 
dried,  which  is  tough  and  tasteless,  in  texture  and  appearance  some- 
what resembling  parchment. 

In  the  night  it  blew  hard  from  the  westward,  and  we  waked  up  in 
some  anxiety  lest  our  tent  should  be  capsized,  but  John  was  ahready 
on  hand  and  secured  it. 

July  19^. — ^Detained  here  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  (degrade^ 
the  voyageurs  call  it,)  until  about  three  P.M.,  when  we  pushed  on 
past  Point  Porphyry,  and  encamped  in  a  deep  narrow  bay  to  the 
northward,  stopping  on  the  way  to  examine  an  interesting  locality 
where  altered  red  sandstone  and  trap  were  seen  in  close  contact. 

In  the  sandstone  were  ripple-marks  and  cracks,  such  as  one  sees 
in  a  dry  mud-flat.  The  surface  in  many  places  had  an  oily  smooth- 
ness, and  in  looking  down  upon  it  one  might  easily  have  taken  it  for 
a  bed  of  red  mud  just  left  dry. 

This  cove  was  evidently  a  favorite  camping-grotmd,  from  the  marks 
of  recent  fires,  and  the  large  number  of  lodge-poles  on  the  bank. 
Near  the  water's  edge  was  a  quantity  of  spruce  bark,  saddled  in 
sheets  one  over  the  other  on  a  horizontal  s^ck,  like  the  roof  of  a 
house.  We  at  first  took  it  for  a  grave,  but  it  afterwards  appeared 
that  it  was  only  the  bark-covering  for  the  lodges,  thus  disposed  in 
order  to  keep  it  sound.  It  rained  hard  in  the  night,  with  thunder 
for  the  first  time  on  the  lake. 

July  20^. — Gahn  and  cloudy.  At  a  distance  to  the  northward 
were  two  twin  hills,  called  "  fe«  mammehns^^  by  the  voyageurs,  and 
by  the  Indians,  much  more  aptly,  "  the  Knees."  One  could  easily 
&ncy  the  rest  of  the  gigantic  body  lying  at  ease  on  Uie  plateau,  with 
the  head  to  the  north,  and  the  knees  drawn  up  in  quiet  contemplar 
tion  of  the  sky ;  perhaps  Nanaboujou,  or  the  First  Man. 

We  soon  came  in  full  sight  of  Thunder  Cape,  a  magnificent  ridge, 
1,350  feet  high,  according  to  Bayfield,  running  out  into  the  lake 
directly  across  our  path.  It  is  composed  of  metamorphosed  sand- 
stone, the  horizontal  stratification  plainly  visible,  from  a  distance,  on 
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the  fietce  of  the  vertical  wall  of  basalt-like  columns  rising  out  of  the 
forest  that  clings  about  its  base  and  sides.  Near  at  hand,  the  hori- 
zontal lines  disappear,  being  in  fact  rather  suggested  than  clearly 
made  out,  and  only  the  vertical  chasms  are  seen.  As  we  passed  the 
end  of  the  cape  we  found  the  ridge  narrow  and  precipitous  on  both 
sides,  forming  a  wall  across  the  mouth  of  Thunder  Say.  Another 
fragment  of  this  wall  we  had  in  the  southern  ridge  of  Pie  Island, 
on  our  left.  It  ia  continued  by  the  high,  narrow  islands  beyond, 
and  repeated  in  the  parallel  ridges  of  Isle  Boy  ale. 

We  stopped  to  lunch  at  Hare  Island,  a  little  bit  of  gravel  with 
few  stunted  spruces,  but  covered  with  grass  and  an  abundance  of 
flowers.  We  now  had  before  us  a  traverse  of  about  fourteen  miles 
to  Fort  William,  the  white  buildings  of  which  were  visible  amid  the 
dark  swamp  across  the  bay. 

The  wind  was  rising,  but  we  set  oif,  and  the  boats  were  soon  far 
apart.  Our  canoe  and  the  Professor's  made  for  the  southernmost 
entrance  of  the  river  on  which  the  post  stands,  as  the  nearest,  and 
were  glad  to  escape  into  quiet  water  from  the  rough  waves  of  the  bay, 
several  of  which  found  their  way  into  our  boat  in  spite  of  all  Henry's 
oare  and  skiU.  The  entrance  of  the  river  is  wide  and  shallow,  en- 
closing a  large  delta,  cut  through  the  middle  by  the  stream,  so  that 
,  the  river  has  in  fact  three  mouths,  the  northern  and  southern  ones 
some  two  or  three  nules  apart.  Some  distance  outside  the  mouth 
the  water  became  very  shoal,  and  jslands  were  forming,  on  which  a 
few  willows  had  ahready  taken  root. 

The  river-water  is  of  the  usual  dark  brown,  and  tolerably  clear. 
The  banks  swampy,  densely  wooded,  and  lined  with  water-plants, 
among  others  the  elegant  heads  of  the  sagittaria,  also  nuphar,  equi- 
setum,  bull-rushes,  &c.  Such  was  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation, 
that  it  remmded  one  of  a  swamp  in  the  tropics,  rather  than  of  a 
northern  river. 

The  name  of  Fort,  applied  to  this  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, dates  from  the  old  days  of  the  Northwest  Company,  (to  whom 
it  formerly  belonged,)  and  their  quarrels  with  the  Hudson's  Bay. 
At  that  time  the  place  was  strong  enough  to  induce  Lord  Selkirk, 
who  came  up  with  hostile  intent,  to  take  the  trouble  to  bring  with 
him  a  field-piece,  which  he  planted  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
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to  make  them  open  their  doors.  In  those  days  a  grand  annual  coun- 
cil of  the  company  was  held  here,  and  we  hear  traditions  of  banquets, 
and  crowds  of  clerks,  and  armies  of  hangenshon  of  all  kinds.  But  all 
this  has  now  disappeared.  The  trade  has  fallen  off,  the  gross  re- 
ceipts being  now,  iliej  say,  only  about  <£600  per  annum ;  and  more- 
over the  Northwest  is  merged  in  its  old  rival,  and  all  those  troubles  at 
an  end,  so  that  although  the  court-yard  is  surrounded  with  a  palisade, 
and  there  is  a  barbican  gate-way,  as  at  ike  Pic,  yet  these  fortifications 
are  not  very  formidable  at  present ;  the  old  blockhouse  behind  is 
falling  to  pieces,  and  the  banqueting  hall  has  probably  been  burnt  up 
for  firewood,  at  least,  we  saw  nothing  there  that  looked  like  it. 
Even  the  little  flower-garden  opening  out  of  the  stone-paved  court- 
yard was  overgrown  with  weeds. 

The  general  arrangement  here  is  much  the  same  as  at  the  other 
posts,  only  the  soil  (a  yellowish  sandy  loam)  being  better,  and  the 
climate  less  severe,  the  cultivated  ground  is  more  extensive,  and 
they  have  a  herd  of  some  thirty  cows.  Sheep  also  are  kept  here, 
and  several  of  the  dogs  were  in  disgrace,  with  heavy  clogs  fastened 
to  their  necks,  for  sheep^tealing.  As  the  pasturage  on  the  other 
«ide  of  ike  river  is  much  better  than  about  the  Fort,  these  cows  swim 
across  regularly  every  morning  and  back  in  the  evening,  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  I  was  much  surprised,  the  mommg 
after  our  arrival,  when  the  cattle  were  let  out  of  the  yard,  to  see  a 
cow  walk  down  and  deliberately  take  to  the  water,  of  her  own  accord, 
the  whole  drove  following  her,  swimming  with  only  their  noses,  horns 
and  tails  showing  above  water.  An  evolution  so  out  of  ilie  usual 
habits  of  the  animal,  that  I  could  account  for  it  only  by  supposing  it 
to  be  an  ancient  custom,  established  with  difficulty  at  first,  on  the 
strong  compulsion  of  necessity,  and  subsequently  yielded  to  from 
force  of  example  by  each  cow  that  successively  entered  the  herd. 

The  land  about  the  post  is  low  and  flat,  mostly  a  larch  swamp ; 
a  wide  gap  being  broken  in  the  rocky  rim  of  the  lake  by  the 
valley  of  the  Kamimstiquia.  To  the  northward  the  hills  retreat  to 
the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  Southerly  the  Ime  is  resumed  by 
McKay's  Mountain,  a  ridge  of  greenstone  gradually  ascending  to- 
wards the  north-west,  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  feet,  and  there 
broken  into  an  abrupt  precipice. 
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The  poet  is  still  an  important  one,  as  being  the  portal  to  the  Red 
River  country,  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  north-west,  and  furnishes 
various  supplies  to  other  posts,  among  other  things,  of  canoes,  of 
which  some  seventy  or  eighty  were  lying  here  in  store.  It  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  northern  mouth  of  the  river  Kaministiquia, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  lake.  Outside,  close  to  the  water,  are  the 
log-cabins  of  the  Canadians  attached  to  the  post,  and  on  the  plain 
across  the  river  the  birch-bark  lodges  of  the  Indian  hunters. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  gentleman  in  charge,  received  us  very  kindly, 
and  handed  to  us  a  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  that  had  been 
forwarded  hither  from  the  Sault,  by  the  propeller,  which  had  come 
up  the  south  shore  and  touched  at  Prince's  Location,  about  twenty 
miles  west  of  this.  , 

July  21«^ —  Spent  the  day  here.  Wild  pigeons,  cross-bills,  and 
ravens  about  the  fort,  and  partridges  in  the  swamp.  Bathed  in  the 
river ;  the  bottom  muddy,  and  the  water  warm.  Mr.  M.  says  that 
before  a  gale  from  the  northward  the  river  falls  sometimes  eighteen 
inches  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  they  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a 
heaping  up  of  the  water  on  the  southern  shore  (where  these  gales 
usually  commence,)  by  the  wind,  causing  a  corresponding  depression 
on  this  side.  The  fact,  more  accurately  described  perhaps  as  a 
difference  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  lake,  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  several  persons.  We  decided  to  ascend  the 
river  as  far  as  the  Kakabeka  (Kah-kahbeka)  Falls,  twenty-five  miles, 
to-morrow.  Mr.  Mackenzie  kindly  offered  to  go  with  us,  and  fur^ 
nished  us  with  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  excursion. 

This  evening  our  men,  with  some  of  the  employes  of  the  post,  had 
a  dance  in  a  cabin  near  the  Fort.  The  music  consisted  of  a  squeak- 
ing fiddle,  and  none  of  the  fair  sex  honored  i}ie  assemblage  with 
their  presence,  yet  they  stamped  away  half  the  night  with  the 
greatest  jollity. 

Jvih/  22d. — ^We  started  this  morning  accordingly,  in  three  canoes, 
Mr.  M.  following  after  in  a  little  cockleshell  about  a  dozen  feet  long. 
The  men  in  the  two  large  canoes  were  placed  two  on  a  seat  and  furnish- 
ed with  paddles  instead  of  oars,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rivalry 
between  ihem  for  the  first  few  miles,  the  paddles  dipping  with  won- 
derful rapidity,  so  that  Uiey  looked  like  a  row  of  tailors  sewing 
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agsdnst  time.  I  did  not  time  their  stroke,  but  the  rate  must  have 
been  upwards  of  sixty  dips  per  minute,  for  their  common  oar^troke 
was  forty-five  per  minute,  and  this  seemed  twice  as  quick. 

A  mile  or  two  up,  the  river  is  narrow  and  the  forest  closes  again 
upon  its  banks,  which  are  somewhat  higher ;  the  trees  larger  than 
any  we  had  seen  on  the  lake ;  at  first  mostly  aspens,  afterwards 
spruce  and  elm.  Five  or  six  miles  up,  the  banks  are  often  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  and  in  some  places  broken  away,  showing  horizontal 
layers  of  yellow,  sandy  loam,  occasionally  interrupted  by  sand  and 
by  narrow  beds  of  clay.  The  mar^  of  the  river  filled  with  sagittaria 
and  other  water-plants.  Mr.  M.  says  ducks  and  geese  are  very 
abundant  here  in  spring  and  fall.  At  present  there  were  only  a  few 
creek-sheldrakes. 

The  course  of  the  river  is  very  winding,  and  our  men  cut  oiT  half 
a  mUe  or  more  m  one  place,  by  making  a  portage  through  the  woods 
from  one  bend  to  another.  They  carried  a  surprising  weight  of  lug- 
gage, suspended  on  the  back  by  a  portage  strap^  a  broad  thong  of 
leather  passed  across  the  forehead. 

For  the  distance  of  eleven  miles  the  current  is  very  slug^h. 
Then  we  came  to  rapids,  where  it  was  thought  advisable  to  get  out 
and  make  our  way  by  land,  leaving  the  men  to  pole  tiie  canoes  up. 
We  disembarked  on  a  piece  of  marshy  bottom-land,  covered  with  a 
fine  growth  of  elms.  After  proceeding  some  distance  through  rank 
grass  and  undergrowth,  we  came  to  the  blufi",  which  was  a  very  stiff 
fifteen  minutes'  climb.  This  brought  us  on  to  a  table-land  covered 
principally  with  scrub-pine  (P.  Banksianay)  much  like  our  com- 
mon pitch-pine,  but  more  pyramidal  in  shape,  with  shorter  leaves  and 
curious  contorted  cones.  This  table-land  was  dry,  sandy,  and  thinly 
covered  with  wood,  with  wide  openings  covered  only  by  scanty,  with- 
ered grass.  The  fire  had  been  through  in  several  places,  and 
here  woodpeckers  and  black  flies  abounded.  This  seems,  from  what 
we  heard,  to  be  the  general  character  of  the  interior,  except  on  the 
water-courses. 

A  fast  walk  of  two  hours  and  a  half  brought  us  to  the  river, 
where  we  waited  about  an  hour  before  the  boats  made  their  appear- 
ance. All  of  them  had  touched  repeatedly,  and  received  some 
scratches ;  one  had  been  obliged  to  put  in  to  gum  up  a  leak.     We 
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reembarkod,  bat  the  current  was  still  rapid ;  in  some  places  we 
estimated  it  at  six  miles  per  hour.  At  the  Decharge  des  Paresseux 
we  again  landed,  and  walked  up  some  hundred  yards  while  the  men 
pushed  the  boats  up  with  poles,  which  they  grasped  by  the  middle, 
ufflng  the  ends  alternately  on  each  side. 

We  encamped  at  sunset,  climbing  up  a  steep  clay  bluff  to  an  open 
spot  above,  for  we  could  find  no  landing  on  a  level  with  the  water. 
Very  cold  in  the  evening,  silencing  the  swarms  of  musquitoes  that 
greeted  us  on  our  first^rrival. 

July  28rf. —  Very  cold  this  morning  also,  and  the  dew  heavy. 
Even  infflde  of  the  tent  some  of  the  blades  of  grass  were  hung  with 
dew-drops,  and  outside  every  thing  was  as  wet  as  if  from  a  smart 
shower.  Without  breakfasting  we  walked  through  the  dripping 
woods  to  the  Falls.  On  the  way  I  noticed  an  old  martiurtrap,  made 
like  the  cidheag  of  our  woods,  viz.  the  butt  of  a  sapling  arranged  to 
fan  like  a  portcullis  across  the  mouth  of  a  hole  in  which  the  bait  is 
placed.  We  came  out  first  in  an  open  space,  bounded  by  a  broken 
cliff  of  slate-rock,  whence  we  could  hear,  but  not  see  the  cataract. 
The  river  here  flows  between  high  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  and 
here  commences  the  Portage  de  la  Montague.  Following  up  the 
portage  path  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  struck  off  through  the  thick 
arbor^vitse  woods,  guided  by  the  roar  of  the  fall,  until  we  came  out 
on  an  open  grassy  bank  in  front  of  it,  and  so  near  that  we  were  drench- 
ed by  the  spray. 

From  where  we  stood  we  could  look  up  a  long  reach  of  the 
river,  down  which  the  stream  comes  foaming  over  a  shallow  bed, 
thrown  up  in  jets  of  spray,  like  the  rapids  at  l^gara.  At  the  brink 
the  stream  is  compressed,  and  tumbles  over  in  two  horseshoe-shaped 
bSi&y  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  perpendicular  chimney-like  mass  of 
rock  some  feet  square,  the  upper  part  of  which  has  been  partiy  turn- 
ed round  on  its  base.  The  entire  height  of  the  fall  is  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet,  but  somewhat  filled  up  by  fragments  from 
above.    Its  breadth  id  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

The  rock  is  clay-slate,  the  strata  dipping  two  or  three  degrees  south- 
ward, that  is,  from  the  fall.  Just  above  the  pitch,  the  slate  is  broken 
into  very  regular  steps,  and  the  same  structure  is  visible  in  the  face 
of  the  cascade  itself,  particularly  on  the  right,  from  the  broken  water 
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where  thej  project.  On  the  other  dde,  where  the  descending  sheet 
is  less  broken,  the  rich  umber  color  of  the  stream  tinges  the  foam 
half-waj  down. 

The  name  Kakabeka  was  explwied  by  some  of  the  men  to  mean 
^^  straight  down :"  i.  e.,  falls  ^ar  excellence^  it  being  the  most  consid- 
erable waterfall  in  this  re^on. 

In  the  afternoon  our  friends  of  the  '^  Dancmg  Feather/'  who  had 
determined  to  return  to  the  Sault  by  way  of  the  south  shore,  made 
haste  to  depart,  as  we  had  appointed  the  15tih  of  August  to  meet  at 
the  Sault,  and  they  had  much  the  longer  way  to  go.  Mr.  Macken- 
zie left  us  at  the  same  time. 

The  Professor  this  afternoon  inyited  some  of  us  to  make  the  at- 
tempt with  him  to  push  up  the  stream  as  far  as  a  small  island  at  the 
foot  of  the  Falls,  in  order  to  see  them  firom  below.  For  a  short  dis- 
tance we  got  along  very  well,  taking  advantage  of  a  counter-current 
near  the  oppodte  bade.  Soon,  however,  th^  assistance  &iled  us, 
and  we  were  exposed  to  the  full  strength  of  the  stream.-  For  a 
moment  or  so  with  all  the  men  could  do  we  could  only  hold  our 
own,  and  then  began  to  go  astern,  but  Jean  Ba'tiste  caught  the 
branch  of  a  tree  and  checked  the  boat,  and  then  jumping  into  the  water 
actually  dragged  her  along,  the  rest  straining  their  utmost  with  the 
setting  poles.  The  stream  here  was  shallow,  and  hurried  along  with 
great  force,  eddying  and  spouting  into  the  air  over  the  stones  with 
which  the  bottom  is  covered.  For  a  moment  or  two  it  was  a  fisdr 
struggle  between  muscle  and  the  force  of  gravitation ;  then  we  got 
under  the  lee  of  the  island,  and  without  farther  difficulty  landed  on 
the  lower  end.  The  island  consists  merely  of  a  heap  of  large  angu- 
lar stones,  with  a  tuft  of  bushes  in  the  middle. 

At  the  upper  end  we  sat  down  on  the  rocks,  with  the  Ming  hill  of 
water  diirectiy  in  front  of  us,  its  outline  against  the  sky.  Our  posi- 
tion was  a  fiskvorable  one  for  feeling  the  full  force  of  the  mass  of 
water,  but  did  not  command  the  whole  of  the  fall,  each  side  being 
partially  hidden  by  the  projecting  clifiL  Indeed  there  b  no  position 
from  which  the  whole  can  be  taken  in  at  once. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  these  Ms  is  variety.  In  the  first 
place  each  of  the  two  side-falls  has  worn  out  for  itself  a  deep  semi- 
circular chasm,  which,  with  the  foot  of  tiie  cliff  projecting  from  below, 
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pveB  the  appearance  of  two  horseshoes  jcmng  in  the  middle,  as  if 
two  separate  streams  had  happened  to  come  together  here.  This 
peculiar  conformation  throws  the  masses  of  water  together  in  the 
middle,  whence  they  are  thrown  np  again  by  the  resulting  force,  as  if 
shot  out  of  a  cannon.  The  turmoil  is  &rther  increased  by  projecting 
rocks,  (perhaps  piles  of  fragments  from  abbve,)  which,  on  the  right 
particularly,  shoot  the  water  inwards  towards  the  centre,  at  right 
angles  with  the  course  of  the  river.  Then  the  sharp  projecting  shelves 
which  project,  especially  on  the  right  side,  through  the  falling  sheet, 
cause  a  succession  of  little  &31a  in  the  face  of  the  great  one. 

All  these  peculiarities  are  due  no  doubt  to  the  nature  of  the  rock, 
which,  dipping  slightly  from  the  fall,  and  not  being  underlain  by  softer 
strata,  as  at  ISiagara,  its  recession  is  not  regular,  but  depends  on  the 
accidental  dislodgment  of  blocks  on  the  edge,  by  frost,  collision  of 
ice,  &c.,  and  the  blocks  again,  when  fallen  are  not  so  readily  decom- 
posed or  removed.  Hence,  also,  the  shallowness  of  the  channel  below. 
Some  of  our  friends  who  meanwhile  had  been  exploring  above  the 
Falls,  reported  a  small  fall,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  about  half 
a  mile  above,  where  the  slate  was  replaced  by  sienite. 

We  had  some  thought  of  proceeding  up  the  river  to  Dog  Lake, 
two  days'  journey  to  the  north.  But  our  men  grumbled  very  much 
at  the  thought  of  the  portages,  (one  of  which  from  its  destructive- 
ness  to  shoes  is  called  Knife,  or  Devil  Portage  ;)  then  our  canoes 
were  too  large  for  the  undertaking,  and  might  posdbly  be  knocked 
to  pieces ;  so  we  concluded  to  ^ve  that  up. 

Juiy  2A{h. — ^Last  night  was  warm  and  rainy,  and  we  started  down 
the  river  this  morning  in  a  drizzle.  We  stopped  at  the  clay-bank, 
above  which  we  had  ei^camped  before,  to  get  some  clay-stones, 
which  occur  here  in  abundance  at  the  water's  edge.  These  are 
nodules  of  clay,  some  soft,  others  of  the  hardness  of  chalk  or  harder, 
often  in  shapes  requiring  littie  aid  of  the  knife  to  transform  them  into 
fimtastic  images.  Capt.  Bayfield  says  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superior  is 
of  clay,  which  readily  indurates  on  exposure  to  the  air.* 

Kaministiquia,  according  to  our  native  authorities,  signifies  '*'  the 
river  that  goes  £Bur  about,"  which  this  river  certainly  does,  though  m 

•  Booehette's  Britiih  DominionB  in  North  America,  I.,  127. 
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the  coarse  of  its  windings  it  presents  such  a  variety  of  beauiafol 
scenes  of  overshadowing  forest,  that  we  did  not  grudge  the  delay. 
Two  or  three  miles  down,  long  after  we  had  lost  the  roar  of  the  Falls, 
it  suddenly  came  to  us  again,  quite  distinctly  and  unmistakably, 
probably  owing  to  some  shift  of  wind. 

This  vaUey  is  the  only  spot  we  saw  on  the  lake  that  seemed  at 
aU  to  invite  cultivation ;  indeed,  if  we  except  the  posts,  ahnost  the 
only  place  where  cultivation  seemed  possible.  The  better  quality 
of  the  soil  was  abundantly  manifest  in  the  size  of  the  forest  trees. 
The  crumbling  banks  of  loam  and  sand  furnished  abodes  to  large 
numbers  of  sand-martins  and  kmgfishers.  We  were  seven  hours 
in  reaching  the  Fort,  and  found  our  companions  had  left  two  hours 
before; 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FORT  WILLIAM  BACK  TO  THE  SAULT. 

Jvhf  25^. — ^We  proposed  to  visit  the  copper-mine  at  Prince's 
Location,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  abont  twenty  miles  to  the  wes^ 
ward,  and  thence  to  cross  to  Isle  Royale.  In  order  to  travel  more 
rapidly  we  sent  the  bateau  back  to  Point  Porphyry  to  await  onr 
retam,  and  proceeded  with  the  two  canoes  only. 

Starting  at  about  ten  o'clock,  we  found  the  wind  strong  ahead 
and  encamped  early  in  a  bay  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  Fort. 
On  the  way  we  passed  Pie  Island,  a  large  mountainous  island. 
So  called  from  an  isolated  peak  on  the  west,  which  bears  a  strong 
resemblance,  not  at  all  to  a  pie,  but  to  a  French  p&te,  or  pasty,  with 
high  sides;  and  this  is  its  true  name.  A  porcupine  was  killed  on 
the  beach  as  we  landed,  and  proved  very  good  meat. 

In  the  evening  the  Professor  made  the  following  remarks  on  the 
^Kstribution  of  ammals  and  plants : 

"  There  is  no  animal,  and  no  plant,  whioh  in  its  natural  state  is  found  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  but  eaeh  has  assigned  to  it  a  sitaation  correspond^ 
iBg  wi^  its  organization  and  eharacter.  The  cod,  the  trout,  and  the  stur* 
(eon  are  found  only  in  the  north,  and  have  no  antarctic  representatives.  The 
oacios  is  found  only  in  America,  and  almost  exclusively  in  the  tropical 
parts.  Humboldt,  to  whom  the  earliest  investigations  on  this  subject  are 
due,  extends  the  principle  not  only  to  the  distribution  of  pknts  according  to 
latitude,  but  also  according  to  vertical  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  the  same  latitudes.  Thus  an  elevation  of  fourteen  thousand  feet 
under  the  tropics  corresponds  to  53^  north  latitude  in  America,  a^d  68^  in 
Europe.  The  vegetation  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Etna  would  correspond  with 
Chat  of  Mt.  Washington,  and  this  again  with  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  and 
Ae  level  of  the  sea  in  the  Arctic  regions.  In  the  ascent  of  a  high  moun- 
tain, we  have,  as  it  were,  a  vertical  section  of  the  strata  of  vegetation  which 
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'  crop  out '  or  saccesdvely  appear  as  we  advance  towards  ihe  north  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country. 

"  But  in  dwelling  on  the  resemblances  between  die  plants  of  high  latitades 
and  those  of  high  mountains,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  their  not  less  con- 
stant differences.  In  the  northern  re^ons  in  general,  we  find  the  number 
of  species  comparatively  small.  Thus  in  the  region  through  which  we 
have  passed,  and  which  has  already  a  northern  character,  we  find  vegetation 
characterized  by  great  vigor ;  the  whole  country  covered  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  lichens  and  mosses  in  great  profusion,  but  the  species  few,  and 
the  proportion  of  handsome  flowering  shrubs  small.  In  the  Alps,  on  the 
other  hand,  vegetation  is  characterized  by  great  beauty  and  variety,  and  the 
number  of  brilliantly  flowering  plants,  of  G«ntianace»,  Primulaceas  and 
GompoaitsB,  is  very  great.  The  plants,  however,  are  dwarfish,  and  vege- 
tation comparatively  scanty ;  the  lichens  and  mosses  much  less  abundant. 
There  is,  then,  not  an  identity,  but  an  analogy  only,  and  an  imperfect  though 
very  interesting  one,  between  Alpine  and  Arctic  vegetation." 

July  2&ih. — We  pursued  our  way  this  morning  under  the  shadow 
of  magnificent  walls  of  basaltic  rock,  with  Pie  Island  rising  in  the 
distance  outside  of  us  like  a  Gibraltar.  We  reached  the  Location 
early  in  the  forenoon,  and  were  most  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son, the  agent  of  the  Montreal  Mining  Co.,  who  have  begun  opera- 
tions here. 

A  high  rocky  promontory,  running  S.W.,  (parallel  to  Thunder 
Gape  and  the  other  high  ridges  hereabouts,)  is  here  cut  across  by  a 
sort  of  fault  or  interval,  leaving  a  strip  of  land  rising  gently  from 
the  lake  on  either  side,  to  a  ridge  in  the  middle,  backed  on  the 
north-east  by  clifl^  seven  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  slope  from  ' 
the  little  curved  beach  where  we  landed  was  shaded  by  scattered 
trees  left  from  the  forest.  Under  these  the  workmen  were  busy 
in  putting  up  cabins  for  a  number  of  miners  who  had  just  come 
up  with  Mr.  Robinson,  and  who,  for  the  present,  were  Uving  in 
tents  on  the  beach.  Back  of  these,  was  a  row  of  cabins,  and  the 
little  one-story  house  of  the  agent.  Mr.  R.  showed  us  a  large  num- 
ber of  minerals  collected  hereabouts,  and  kindly  offered  us  whatever 
of  them  we  chose  to  take.  Among  them  were  very  brilliant  speci- 
mens of  calc-spar  associated  with  cobalt,  manganese,  and  blue  and 
green  sulphuret6  of  copper. 
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Afterwards  he  carried  us  b j  a  path  running  back  of  the  house 
past  the  opening  of  the  shaft,  through  a  clearing  planted  with  pota- 
toes, and  a  young  orchard  of  cherry,  apple  and  pear  trees,  down  to 
the  cove  on  the  other  ade  of  the  point,  whence  we  sailed  across  the 
strait  to  Spar  Island.  ^ 

This  island  receives  its  name  from  a  vein  of  calc-spar,  some  twenty 
feet  wide,  quite  pure  and  white,  except  where  brilliantly  colored  by 
metallic  salts,  running  across  the  island  and  down  into  the  lake  on 
the  other  side,  visible  with  a  phosphorescent  light  for  a  considerable 
distance  under  water.  This  is  the  locality  of  most  of  the  specimens 
we  had  seen  at  the  office ;  splendid  masses  of  white  translucent  spar, 
tinged  with  brilliant  blue  and  green  by  the  associated  minerals.  We 
noticed  drift-scratches  on  the  outer  side  of  the  island,  havmg  a  direc- 
tion nearly  E.  and  W. 

The  day  was  showery,  with  driving  thundery  clouds  and  mist, 
through  which  we  got  a  fine  view  of  Pie  Island,  dim  and  majestic  in 
the  distance.  We  were  driven  for  shelter  into  an  unfinished  build- 
ing of  squared  logs,  which  the  company  are  erecting  with  a  view  to 
continuing  the  minmg  operations  which  have  of  late  been  suspended 
(m  the  island.  Such  a  building  (about  forty  feet  square  and  of  two 
stories,)  they  say  can  be  put  up  in  four  or  five  days.  On  our  way 
back  the  weather  improved,  and  we  had  a  good  view  westward  of  hills 
over  hills  towards  Pigeon  River,  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  distant  about  twenty  miles. 

When  we  got  back  towards  evening,  we  found  the  miners  amusing 
themselves  after  their  day's  work,  by  pitching,  or  "  putting  "  stones, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  puny  Canadians  had  rather  the  advan- 
tage of  the  burly  Cornish  men.  Mr.  Robinson  invited  us  to  supper, 
and  I  believe  none  of  us  experienced  any  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
traveller,  who,  after  a  trip  over  the  prairies,  found  himself,  on  his 
return  to  civilized  life,  constantly  tempted  to  draw  his  feet  up  into  his 
chair.  In  our  case  the  benches  were  felt  to  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment. 

After  supper  Mr.  R.  carried  us  into  a  shaft  they  are  sinking  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff.  Here  we  got  fine  specimens  of  Iceland  spar.  No 
ore  had  as  yet  been  sent  to  market  from  this  mine,  but  the  prospects 
seemed  favorable,  and  the  whole  establishment  had  a  thriving  look. 
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July  27t&. — ^We  liad  intended  to  cross  to  We  Royale,  which  lay 
like  a  bine  cloud  along  the  horizon,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  off,  and 
vanishing  into  the  distance  eastward.  Having  got  Outnde  of  Ihe 
chain  of  islands,  however,  we  found  the  wind  so  strong  as  to  rrader 
the  traverse  dangerous,  and  we  a^or^Ungly  landed  on  one  of  the 
Victoria  Islands,  west  of  Spar  Island,  to  wait  for  some  change  of 
weather. 

The  beach  where  we  landed  was  a  mere  niche  cut  into  Ae  dde  of 
the  cliff,  which  rose  steeply  on  all  sides,  Ihickly  wooded.  The 
ground  everywhere  covered  with  moss.  Among  the  trees  on  the 
bank  was  the  skeleton  of  a  lodge,  and  a  birch  canoe  apparently  in 
good  condition.  Some  playthings  of  the  Indian  children  were  lying 
about,  among  others  a  little  boat  scooped  out  of  a  clup  of  wood,  irith 
mast  and  bowsprit,  precisely  such  as  the  boys  make  with  us,  and  not 
at  all  resembling  the  Indian  canoes.  The  frequency  of  these  traces 
of  Indian  encampments,  with  the  small  number  of  Indians  living  on 
tiiis  part  of  the  lake,  shows  their  restless,  wandering  disposition. 

While  we  were  detained  here,  the  Professor  made  some  remarks 
about  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  mineral  veins  by  infiltration. 
Tins  theory  he  considered  untenable,  once  there  is  an  evident  con- 
nection between  this  phenomenon  and  some  acti<m  of  the  walls  of  the 
fissures  in  which  veins  are  found : 

*^  Thus  at  the  vein  we  ezammed  this  morning  at  Prinoe's  Location,  we 
found  each  wall  of  the  fissures  covered  with  qaarts  crystals  whose  axes 
were  perpendicular  to  the  walls :  those  inside  were  crystals  of  calo-spar  dis- 
posed in  the  same  way.  An  electroHoagnetic  action,  (which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  some  geologists,)  would  fully  account  for  this  arrangement.  If 
we  suppose  an  electro-magnetic  current  passing  through  the  fissure,  this  may 
have  brought  together  similar  particles  scattered  through  the  rock,  and  dis- 
posed them  in  the  manner  we  see.  In  order  to  settie  this  point,  however, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  constant  relation  in 
the  arrangement  of  substances  found  in  veins  of  different  localities :  — 
whether  the  minerals  always  follow  each  other  in  the  same  succession-  If 
this  be  the  case,  it  will  give  great  probability  to  the  supposition  of  an  electro- 
magnetic current,  over  that  of  any  merely  mechanical  agency  like  infiltration. 
Such  an  examination  might  probably  also  distinguish  the  oases  where  veins 
are  formed  by  sublimation  or  deposition  firom  vapors  or  gases  from  below. 
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Where  Ae  vein  ie  oomposed  of  ndaerak  not  fbund  in  the  sarrotmding  rook, 
the  probability  would  be  in  &yor  of  soblimation :  where  the  mineraLs  ooenr, 
though  in  small  qnantities,  in  the  lodc,  there  the  effect  may  have  been  pro- 
dnoed  by  electro-magnetdsm.  These  has  been  as  yet  no  sufficient  investiga- 
tion of  this  point 

*'  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  even  where  the  vein  is  composed  of 
hydrates,  in  whose  composition  water  occurs,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
them  deposited  by  infiltration,  since^it  has  been  proved  that  hydrates  may 
be  formed  by  suMhnation." 

# 

We  reBudned  here  until  half  past  three  o'clock  P.M.y'when,  the 
weather  oontinumg  onfaTorable,  and  even  threateiung  a  stonB,  we 
decided  to  ^ve  nf-  our  visit  to  Ide  Boyale,  and  to  turn  our  faoee 
homewards. 

The  distance  of  this,  our  westernmost  point,  from  the  Sault^  was 
aboat  four  hundred  and  forty  miles  by  the  way  we  came ;  as  we 
returned,  rather  more. 

The  wind  was  fresh  fitm  the  southward,  and  when  we  got  outnde 
of  the  islands  there  was  so  mudi  sea  that  the  other  canoe,  although 
within  a  short  cBsttnce  <^  us,  often  disappeared,  sail  and  all.  It  Tfas 
rather  a  long  swell  for  the  lake,  however,  and  we  did  not  esperience 
any  difficulty  from  it,  as  we  were  nearly  before  the  wind.  We  en- 
camped on  an  ishmd  to  the  southward  of  the  P^te,  m  a  deep  bay 
with  steep  sides,  overshadowed  by  trees  of  unusual  siae. 

Jubf  28th. —  Started  before  sunrise.  Weather  calm  and  pleasant. 
We  passed  under  the  south-east  side  of  Fie  Island,  a  vertical  cliff 
several  hundred  &et  in  height,  presenting  much  the  same  appearance 
as  Thunder  Gape,  vi&:  basaltic  columns,  across  which  may  be  traced 
the  marks  of  an  hoiisontal  stratification.  These  columns  m  some 
places  have  foUen  out,  leaving  hollows,  like  flues,  in  the  side  of  the 
diff.  In  other  places  single  columns  stand  out  alone,  like  chimneys ; 
m  others,  again,  huge  flat  tables  of  rock  have  scaled  off  from  the 
fooe  of  the  wafl,  and  stand  parallel  and  a^  litfle  separated  from  it. 
The  metamorphosed  strata,  in  one  place  were  onconfocmable,  exhibit 
ing  a  sadden  fikuU. 

In  the  oouive  of  the  foreno<Hi  tfsveral  troat  were  cai^t,  atad  the 
diversity  of  color  led  to  s<ride  diseosnen.  The  mm  said  there  were 
ifane  varieties,; all  of  tine  same  species:  1.  the  trout  of  the  open 
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lake,  (tndte  du  large,')  of  a  gray  silvery  color,  witt  inconspicuous 
spots  and  a  white  belly ;  2.  Those  of  the  rocky  groimd,  (trviU 
des  hattiires,)  more  yellowish,  with  large  distinct  spots  ;  3.  Those 
of  the  sandy  bottom,  which  are  simply  mottled.  All  the  trout  family 
spawn  late ;  the  lake  trout  in  October,  on  the  sandy  beaches,  when 
they  are  taken  in  abundance  in  nets,  and  with  ground-lines  having 
forty  or  fifty  hooks. 

The  white-fish  are  everywhere  scarce  in  August,  (we  could  not 
learn  why,)  so  that  the  Professor  found  some  difiSculty  in  getting 
specimen^  on  our  return.  In  October  they  spawn,  on  pebbly  ground, 
and  are  then  taken  in  great  numbers.  They  are  always  seined ;  we 
did  not  hear  of  their  ever  taking  the  hook,  though  I  have  seen  one 
take  a  fly  from  the  surface.  The  lake  herring  spawns  on  similar 
ground,  but  in  November ;  the  siskawet  in  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust. Suckers,  cat-fish  and  sturgeon  in  the  spring ;  the  sturgeon  in 
swift  streams ;  the  sucker  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ;  the  cat-fish 
on  muddy  flats ;  the  dory  (Lacioperca^  in  bays. 

We  stopped  at  a  little  rock  around  which  a  great  number  of  gulls 
(JjaruB  argentatuB^  were  circling,  and  found  there  a  few  young 
ones  and  an  addled  egg.  The  young  birds  were  about  half  grown, 
covered  with  grayish  down,  with  irregular  darker  spots.  None  of 
them  could  fly,  but  they  swam  very  well ;  indeed,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
better  than  the  old  birds.  They  were  crouched  in  crevices  of  the 
rock,  and  we  saw  no  appearance  of  nests.  The  egg  was  coffee-col- 
ored, with  brown  spots. 

A  fresh  and  fair  breeze  to-day,  almost  for  the  first  time.  We 
passed  this  morning  several  canoes  of  Indians,  running  before  the 
wind  with  sails  of  birch  bark.  About  noon,  in  threading  a  narrow 
passage  among  the  islands  we  saw  a  smoke  on  shore,  and  direcUy 
afterwards  the  bateau,  moored  at  the  wharf  of  a  deserted  mining 
establishment,  the  buildings  of  which  were  still  standing. 

We  kept  on  with  the  same  fair  wind  until  sunset,  when  we  en* 
camped  on  one  of  an  extensive  group  of  islands.  As  we  glided 
rapidly  into  the  litfle  cove  where  we  were  to  encamp,  the  water 
shosded  so  suddenly,  that  looking  down  over  the  side  of  the  canoe  we 
seemed  to  be  rushing  against  the  side  of  a  mountain.  These  coves 
shoal  rapidly  and  have  the  bottom  covered  with  huge  rounded  bowl- 
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ders,  like  a  gigantic  pavement,  whilst  there  are  rarely  large  detached 
rocks  on  the  beaches,  doubtless  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  waves, 
clearing  out  the  smaller  stones  from  the  bottom,  and  heaping  them 
up  on  the  beach,  and  at  the  same  time  rounding  the  rocks  below. 

We  made  about  fifty  miles  to-day. 

Jviy  29^.  —  We  started  at  sunrise,  the  weather  clear  and 
autumnal;  the  wind  northerly.  Breakfasted  on  a  barren  island  ter- 
raced with  ancient  beaches,  strewn  with  drift-wood,  all  of  it  showing 
strong  action  of  the  waves.  Some  logs  of  a  foot  or  more  in  diame- 
ter had  been  thrown  to  the  distance  of  fully  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  water's  edge,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  its  level. 
Soon  afterwards  we  entered  a  straight,  narrow,  river-like  channel, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  long,  leading  inside  of  Fluor  Island  and 
St.  Ignace,  whose  dark  wooded  sides  made  a  purple  background  to 
the  vista.  The  banks  were  covered  with  birch,  presenting  an  unbro- 
ken fringe  of  green ;  not  a  glimpse  of  the  rock,  and  hardly,  at  inters 
vals,  the  white  Ime  of  sand  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 

After  passing  through  this  channel  we  came  out  into  Neepigon 
Bay,  and  had  to  keep  round  to  the  left  to  a  deserted  mining  station 
at  Cape  Oourgan,  before  we  could  get  a  good  camping  ground. 
There  we  found  a  clearing  and  a  convenient  landing  place.  One  of 
our  companions  two  years  before,  in  the  month  of  October,  had  seen 
a  large  party  of  miners  set  ashore  here  from  the  propeller,  to  open 
the  works.  The  marks  of  their  labors,  with  the  approaching  winter 
before  them,  were  everywhere  visible.  Wood  had  been  cut  and 
pled  up ;  several  log-cabins  built  and  the  cracks  stuffed  with  moss 
and  mud ;  and  the  paths  through  the  woods  showed  where  they  went 
for  fuel  or  to  hunt.  The  ground  was  strewed  with  fiir  and  bones  of 
hares,  and  several  lynx  skulls  were  picked  up  by  the  men.  Hunting 
must  have  formed  the  principsd  occupation  of  their  days,  ance  their 
mining  operations  had  not  been  carried  further  then  a  few  shallow 
pits,  which  doubtiess  soon  convinced  them  of  the  fruitiessness  of  their 
errand. 

It  rained  hard  in  the  mght,  and  we  were  somewhat  incommoded 
by  the  leaking  of  our  tent. 

Jxdy  30^.  —  The  rain  continuing  this  morning,  we  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  start.    The  Professor  took  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
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nitj  to  make  the  following  remarks  on  the  cauaee  that  inflttence  the 
ontlinea  of  oontinentB : 

*'  The  outlines  of  oontinentB  are  not  to  be  considered  bb  fixed,  immovable 
limits,  but  are  variable,  and  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  For  instance,  were  we  to  depress  certain  parts  of  South 
America  or  of  the  United  States,  even  for  a  few  feet,  their  outlines  would  be 
entirely  changed,  and  immense  tracts  submerged ;  and  vice  versa,  a  slight 
elevation  woidd  produce  corresponding  changes. 

**  The  west  of  Asia,  eomprisbg  Palestine  and  the  oountrj  about  Ararat 
and  the  Caajnan  Sea,  &c.,  is  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  a  rent  in  the 
mountain  chaina  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  would  tnuufona  it  into  a  vast 
gttlf. 

*'  Continents  are  in  fiust  only  a  patch-work  farmed  by  the  emergence  and 
fubsidence  of  land*  These  prooessas  are  still  going  on  in  various  pwts  of 
the  globe.  Where  the  shores  of  the  continent  are  abrupt  and  high,  the 
eSbct  produced  may  be  slight ;  as  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  a  gradu^ 
elevation  is  now  going  on  without  much  alteration  of  their  outlines.  But  if 
the  continent  of  North  America  were  to'  be  depressed  a  thousand  feet, 
nothing  would  remain  of  it  except  a  few  ishuids ;  and  any  elevation  would 
^d  vast  tracts  to  its  shores. 

«  Elie  de  Beaumont,  who  has  occupied  himself  much  with  tracing  the 
changes  wrought  in  continents  by  geological  phenomena,  has  shown  that 
chains  of  mountains  elevated  at  the  same  time  agree  in  direetion.  Thus  the 
mountains  of  Scandinavia,  the  Ural  cluun  and  the  Alps,  &o.  Before  the 
elevation  of  the  Alps,  Europe  was  not  divided  into  two  great  climatic  re- 
pons.  In  this  country  the  north  and  south  direction  of  the  mountains  has 
a  great  influence.  Animak  migrate  mote  extendvely,  and  the  oold  winds, 
penetrating  further  south,  influence  the  temperature. 

*'  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  ascertaiu  in  detail  the  dependence  of 
the  forms  of  continents  on  geolo^cal  phenomena.  I  have  been  struck  with 
the  posfiibility  of  this  in  running  along  the  shore  of  this  lake.  The  general 
shape  of  Lake  Superior  is  that  of  a  crescent.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  it  bounded  by  curved  lines.  Its  shores  are  combinations  of 
succesave  sets  of  straight  parallel  lines,  determined  in  each  instance  by  a 
peculiar  system  of  trap^ykes.  These  dykes  have  five  general  directions,  and 
the  outlines  of  the  shores  are  determined  by  thehr  combinations.  One  of 
these  directions  is  east,  30^  north.  This  we  find  in  tiie  ishnds  off  Prince's 
Location,  in  Isle  Boyale,  &c.,  and  then  again  in  Point  Keewenaw  and  White- 
Fish  Point    This  is  out  aoroas  by  one  east,  20''  north:  theae  two  we  have 
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aeen  in  seToxal  places  together.  Anodier  is  north,  a  little  east  Anothw 
nearly  £.  to  W.  The  last  has  a  direction  north  and  south,  which  we  see  in 
Neepigon  Bay,  where  are  the  only  inlets  on  the  lake  ronning  north  and 
south.  Of  these  yarions  sets  of  dykes  each  has  its  peculiar  mineralo^cal 
character." 

In  looking  round  after  the  lecture  for  some  more  comfortable  shel- 
ter than  the  tent,  we  espied  a  smoke  rising  from  the  chinmey  of  a 
cahin  at  some  distance  in  the  clearing  on  the  hill.  Going  thither  we  ' 
found  one  of  the  men  very  comfortably  established  on  a  sort  of  bench 
before  a  fire-place  of  stones  and  mud  which  occupied  one  of  the 
comers.  This  was  the  only  one  of  the  houses  that  had  a  fire-place, 
and  it  was  in  all  respects  in  much  better  condition  than  the  rest, 
whether  ori^nally  so,  or  from  its  remoteness  having  suffered  less 
once  its  erection.  Perhaps  part  of  their  company  left  the  place 
when  all  hopes  of  copper  vanished,  and  the  rest  then  collected  together 
in  this  building,  leaving  the  other  cabins  to  fall  to  pieces. 

However  this  may  be,  the  signs  of  habitation  were  still  fresh  here, 
and  likewise  unmistakable  traces  of  the  severity  of  the  climate. 
Not  only  were  the  interstices  between  the  logs  carefully  stuffed  with 
moss  and  mud,  but  even  the  chinks  between  the  two  rooms  into  which 
the  littie  hut  (not  over  twenty  feet  by  ten  in  the  whole,)  was  divided, 
were  filled  throughout  with  hares'  fur,  large  quantities  of  which  were 
also  piled  up  in  a  loft  above  and  on  a  rude  bedstead  in  the  further 
room ;  a  littie  circumstance  which  told  not  only  of  cold,  but  also  of 
the  listiessness  and  ennui  of  the  poor  devils  shut  up  here,  who  could 
find  time  to  pull  to  pieces  skins  enough  to  make  such  a  quantity  of 
loose  fiir.  This  was  shown  also  by  the  caricatures  scrawled  all  over 
the  wliUs  wherever  the  wood  would  show  a  mark,  and  an  attempt 
apparently  to  make  out  an  alphabet,  some  characters  of  which  were 
entirely  anomalous,  and  if  inscribed  on  one  of  the  rocks,  might  make 
work  for  some  future  antiquary.  Each  of  the  rooms  had  a  fire-place 
occupying  the  comer,  one  still  m  good  order,  the  other  fisillen  to 
jneces  firom  the  softening  of  the  mud  cement.  It  was  sad  to  think 
of  the  long  days  and  nights  they  must  have  spent  here,  blocked  up 
by  the  snow  and  crowding  round  the  fire-places  from  the  keen  ur 
rushing  in  at  the  dunks  of  door  and  window.    Yet  they  were  not 
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destitute  of  provisions,  as  the  remams  of  bares,  and  of  sundry  bean- 
barrels  marked  "  Montreal  Mining  Company,"  testified  ; — tiiey  no 
doubt  had  cards,  and  perhaps,  if  they  were  Canadians,  led  pretty 
much  the  sort  of  life  they  liked  best.  The  question  of  copper  or 
no  copper  might  be  indifferent  to  them,  if  they  were  mere  day- 
laborers,  and  for  the  rest,  perhaps  our  commiseration  was  groundless. 

One  of  the  men  haviag  broken  the  stem  of  his  clay  pipe  to-day,  re- 
paired it  as  follows ;  having  cut  a  chip  from  a  spruce  log,  he  whittled 
it  round,  and  cut  a  notch  about  the  middle,  leaving  the  ends  connected 
by  a  thin  spindle  of  wood.  Then  after  burying  it  for  some  time  in 
the  hot  ashes  under  one  of  the  fires,  he  withdrew  it,  and  twisting  it  in 
his  hands  one  side  came  loose,  and  he  drew  it  off,  leavmg  a  tube  sev- 
eral inches  m  length,  into  which  he  inserted  the  stump  of  his  pipe- 
stem.  I  afterwards  saw  this  repeated,  and  both  times,  I  may  remark, 
the  division  of  the  wood  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  annual  rings,  for 
the  piece  was  taken  near  the  outside  of  the  log. 

Towards  sunset  it  seemed  to  clear  off,  and  some  of  the  party  paid 
a  visit  to  a  deserted  shaft,  a  mile  or  two  distant,  where  tiiey  found 
small  quantities  of  copper  associated  with  chlorite,  which  from  its 
greenish  color  had  probably  been  mistaken  for  ore.  In  returning 
they  got  a  ducking  from  a  sudden  shower. 

JvXy  Z\%t. — We  got  off  at  five  o'clock,  the  weather  unsettled,  and 
the  wind  high  from  N.N.W.  We  were  in  hopes  to  get  round  the 
pomt  of  St.  Ignace,  and  then  keep  away  before  the  wind.  The  pros- 
pect to  wmdward  was  grand  and  striking.  We  were  enclosed  in  an 
inner  sea,  a  lake  within  the  Lake :  St.  Ignace  behind  us,  and  on 
each  side  ridges  of  granite  a  thousand  feet  high.  A  sea  of  hills, 
rising  from  the  rocky  islands  a  few  miles  off,  ohe  over  the  other  to 
the  mountain  chain  far  behind  in  ihe  bottom  of  the  bay.  It  was  in 
fact  an  epitome  of  all  the  most  remarkable  scenery  of  the  lake. 
The  wind  however  increased  so  much  that  we  judged  it  prudent  to 
return.  Accordingly  we  hoisted  sail,  and  the  canoe,  right  before  the 
wind,  swaymg  gently  from  side  to  side,  like  a  sea-bird  changing  wmgs, 
made  a  comparative  calm  by  its  rapid  flight ;  occasionally  we  struck 
a  wave  as  it  drew  back,  and  then  some  care  was  required  to  keep 
from  running  bows  under. 

We  encamped  this  time  somewhat  beyond  the  place  we  had  lefl, 
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more  tinder  the  lee  of  the  pcnnt.  It  continaed  windy  and  rainy  all 
day,  the  wind  going  down  at  sunset. 

Aug.  \%t.  —  Started  at  four  o'clock.  Hazy,  but  soon  cleared  oflF, 
with  westerly  wind.  We  stopped  to  breakfast  at  a  little  sheltered 
cove  on  St.  Ignace.  The  water  here  was  filled  for  many  rods  with 
the  lanra-cases  of  a  Phryganea,  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  dip  a  cup  of  water  without  bringing  up  several  of  them.  The 
insects  themselves  were  flying  about  in  swarms.  This  was  the  only 
lime  that  we  met  any  considerable  number  of  these  insects,  which 
abound  about  the  muddy  flats  of  the  lower  lakes ;  the  clear  cold  water 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  pebbly  bottom,  are  probably  unfavorable 
to  them.  We  continued  coasting  along  St.  Tgnace,  here  a  continu- 
ons  cliff  of  red  sandstone  occasionally  showing  through  its  covering 
of  forest.  The  wind  was  exceedingly  variable  to-day,  shifting  sud- 
denly from  one  point  of  the  compass  to  the  opposite.  I  think  we 
might  sometimes  have  counted  ten  distinct  directions  in  as  many 
minutes. 

Neepigon  is  said  to  signify  "  dirty  water,"  and  to-day  it  certainly 
deserved  its  name,  being  exceedingly  turbid,  and  strongly  in  contrast 
with  our  experience  of  the  other  parts  of  the  lake.  But  whetiier 
this  is  a  constant  phenomenon,  or  was  an  effect  of  the  gale,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  The  bottom,  in  several  places  where  I  could  observe 
it,  was  muddy,  and  the  water  unusually  shallow. 

We  now  approached  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay,  a  majestic 
line  of  rounded  hills,  the  highest  bare  at  the  top,  but  in  general  cov- 
ered with  vegetation.  A  rocky  cove  where  we  stopped  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Montreal  Mining  Co.,  who  had  made 
their  mark  on  one  of  the  trees,  but  apparently  had  not  been  encour- 
aged to  proceed  farther.  At  our  camping-ground  this  evening  we 
found  strawberries,  still  unripe. 

Aug.  2d.  —  Hazy,  wind  east  and  strong,  the  Fates  having  seem- 
ingly determined  that  wo  should  have  head  winds  in  whichever  direo- 
tion  we  steer. 

At  Turtie  Idand  we  looked  for  limestone,  but  were  unable  to  find 
any.  At  this  place  an  immense  trap4yke,  runnmg  east  and  west 
across  the  point  of  the  island,  had  tilted  the  sandstone  10^  — 12^, 
and  fi)r  some  thirty  feet  on  each  side  of  it  the  rock  was  shivered  into 
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innumerable  vertical  fifisures,  of  a  line  or  two  in  width,  and  on  an 
average  not  more  than  an  inch  apart*  These  fissures  were  filled  with 
calc-spar. 

We  had  now  got  back  to  the  lane  of  our  westward  course,  and 
came  this  forenoon  to  the  terraces  spoken  of  July  15th.  This  re* 
markable  formation  (see  frontispiece,)  consists  <^  three  nuun  ter^ 
races  with  several  subordinate  ones,  rising  one  above  the  other  by 
steep  slopes.  They  occupy  the  whole  bottom  of  the  bay,  (which 
has  here  an  apparent  width  of  a  mile  or  more,)  having  the  slope  and 
curve  of  ordinary  sand  beaches,  which  indeed  they  evidently  are. 
The  slopes  and  widths  of  each  respectively  are,  accordmg  to  the 
Professor's  measur^nents,  as  follows : — ^Elrst  the  sand  beach,  rising 
from  the  water  11^  for  about  twenty  yards,  then  for  a  short  dis* 
tance  T.  Above  this  a  ridge  of  pebbles  IS"*,  beyond  which  was  a 
belt  of  trees,  and  then  a  scaniy  growth  of  grass  and  a  few  low  shrubs, 
extending  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  with  an  ascent  of  6^. 
From  this  an  abrupt  ascent  of  20",  with  a  flat  of  fifty  paces ;  then  an 
ascent  of  lO"*  for  a  short  distance,  then  sixty  paces  of  T"*,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  paces  of  S"".  Then  comes  another  steep  ascent  of 
SO''  to  SS""  to  a  space  fifty  paces  deep  of  10""  — 12'' .  Then  anotiier 
ascent  of  26'' —  30!,  succeeded  by  a  succesmon  of  low,  indistinct 
terraces,  and  finally  an  ascent  of  20"  to  the  top,  which  is  nearly 
level  for  several  hundred  paces.  The  total  height  above  the  lake, 
according  to  Mr.  Logan,*  is  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  whole  presents  a  succesaon  of  acclivities  in 
some  cases  as  steep  as  the  laws  of  equililurium  allow,  alternating  with 
slopes  like  the  ordbiary  lake  or  sea  beaches. 

The  general  direction  of  these  terraces  is  perfectly  parallel  to  the 
present  beach,  and  at  right  an^ea  with  the  sides  of  the  bay,  which 
are  high  and  rocky,  and  run  in  the  ^ame  (iUrection  hi  some  distance 
iidand.  From  the  further  side  of  the  hi^st  terrace  there  is  a 
uniform  slope  to  a  valley,  apparentiy  not  much  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  and  filled  by  a  marsh  and  a  small  pond.  The  ap* 
pesranee  is  that  of  a  deep  inlet  dammed  across  by  the  lake.  The 
material  is  aooarsesand,  with  gcavel,  aupportiDg  a  scanty  covering  of 

«OeoL8orv&7  of  Cauda.    [A  report  to  the  Got.  GenenI,  MontiMl,  1847.]  p.  81. 
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3,  and  a  few  stnnted  spraces.  The  ahnost  perfect  regolariiy  of 
tiieae  teiraceSy  riang  one  above  the  other  like  <xie  »de  of  a  gigantie 
ampUtheatre,  is  rerj  striking  even  at  a  distance,  and  the  effect  is 
mcreaaed  by  the  absence  of  trees,  ^ving  tbe  appearance  of  a 
clearing. 

As  the  day  had  grown  very  hot  we  refreshed  ourselves,  after  our 
acraxnble  up  these  steep  sandy  sbpes,  by  a  bath  in  the  icy  water  of 
ike  lake,  and  had  to  wade  out  several  hnndred  yards  from  the 
shore  befinre  getting  ont  of  onr  depth.  On  the  smootii  sand  of  the 
beaeh  were  tracks  of  a  lynx  that  heA  evidently  been  prowling  there 
since  the  wind  fell  tins  morning. 

As  we  pulled  out  of  the  bay  a  boat  was  entering  it  at  the  other 
side.  It  proved  to  belong  to  some  government  surveyors  who  were 
marldng  oat  nuning  locations,  for  which  it  seems  there  is  still  an 
active  demand.  Thej  were  established  at  the  mouth  of  Black  Kver, 
where  we  also  encamped  this  evening. 

This  place  strikingly  resembles  tiie  mouths  of  the  Crapauds  and 
Chienne  Rivers.  A  broad  beach  of  white  sand,  about  a  mile  long, 
is  cut  through  at  tiie  west  by  the  stream.  The  entrance  is  narrow, 
with  a  bar  across  it  on  which  is  five  feet  of  water.  Inside  there  is 
a  wide  expansion,  across  which  projects  from  east  to  west  (the  course 
of  the  river  being  south,)  a  sand-spit  in  the  shape  of  a  half-crescent, 
with  a  broad  base  and  tapering  to  a  point.  The  rapids  within  sight 
from  the  beach. 

Aug.  M.  —  Rain.  Held  up  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  we  started 
off  up  the  river  to  see  some  falls  about  two  miles  above.  One  of 
the  surveyors  was  kind  enough  to  accompany  us  as  guide,  but  the 
woods  were  so  thick,  and  the  ground  so  rough  along  the  bank,  that 
we  kept  off  to  some  distance,  where  it  was  more  open,  hopmg  to 
strike  the  river  Mgher  up.  But  after  half  an  hour's  hard  work,  hear- 
ing the  noise  of  rapids  and  coming  down  to  the  stream  agsdn,  we 
found  ourselves  precisely  where  we  started  from.  We  resolved 
next  time  to  keep  near  the  river.  Here  we  had  to  scramble  over 
rocks  covered  witii  black  lichens,  (^Oyrophara^  and  make  our  way 
through  dense  spruce  thickets,  but  whenever  we  strayed  away  from 
it  we  came  to  open  desert  tracts.  At  length  we  struck  the  river 
again,  and  came  out  at  about  the  middle  of  a  sand  bank  sloping  unr 
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interruptedly  to  ilie  water.  The  distance  to  the  top  of  the  bank 
seemed  trifling,  but  once  embarked  we  found  it  a  rery  severe  tug,  for 
the  average  slope  being  30**  to  31°  and  the  sand  very  loose,  we  slip- 
ped back  at  each  step  nearly  as  much  as  we  advanced.  The  height  of 
the  plateau  above  the  river  here  is  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet,  and 
the  bank  seemed  to  be  composed  of  mere  sand  and  gravel,  hori- 
zontally stratified.  Sitting  down  at  the  top  to  recover  our  breath, 
we  had  before  us  an  extensive  view  over  the  forest,  through  which 
the  river  opened  a  long  lane  northward  and  seemed  to  expand  be- 
yond into  a  lake.  At  this  spot  we  struck  a  trul  leading  to  some 
works  opened  a  year  or  two  since  near  the  Falls.  The  supposed 
copper,  however,  proving  to  be  iron  pyrites,  they  were  speedily 
abandoned. 

We  had  little  difficulty  now  in  reaching  our  place  of  destination, 
and  came  out  of  the  forest  upon  a  chasm  of  nearly  vertical  slate  rocks, 
on  a  level  again  with  the  river,  which  comes  in  from  the  northward 
in  a  mass  of  rapids  and  littie  preliminary  cascades,  and  falls  in  one 
sheet  fifty  or  sixty  feet  into  the  chasm,  a  sort  of  ^gantic  well-hole, 
its  sides  black  and  savage  with  the  splintered  edges  of  the  slate- 
rock,  and  so  steep  and  even  overhanging  that  we  could  not  from 
any  position  get  a  view  of  the  bottom.  Below,  the  stream  turns 
sharply  to  the  left  and  rushes  out  through  a  deep  gorge  not  more 
than  five  or  six  yards  wide  at  the  bottom.  From  below  the  gorge 
there  is  a  very  wild  and  picturesque  view  of  the  river  boiling  out 
from  between  overhanging  rocks. 

On  our  way  back  we  followed  the  miners'  trail  all  the  way  to  the 
lake,  coming  out  about  a  mile  ta  the  eastward  of  our  camp.  In 
our  course  we  had  diverged  considerably  from  the  river,  and  found 
the  ground  much  more  open,  the  trees  scattered  so  much  that  we 
sometimes  had  difficulty  in  tracing  the  line  which  was  '^  spotted" 
or  scored  upon  them ;  the  ground  dry  and  lichenous.  We  descend- 
ed to  the  lake  by  a  succession  of  well-marked  terraces  of  large  rough 
pebbles,  and  then  through  thickets  and  over  irregular  broken  rocks 
in  piles  smoothed  by  a  treacherous  covering  of  moss. 

In  the  evening  the  Professor  made  the  following  remarks  upon 
the  terraces  and  the  drift  formation  about  the  lake : 
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"  We  haTe  seen  at  varioas  points  along  our  route,  large  accnmnlationB  of 
looee  materials,  often  in  the  form  of  terraces.  These  loose  materials  are 
nsaallj  called  '  drift/  but  it  is  necessary  to  distingnish  among  the  vari- 
0118  formations  known  by  this  name,  the  beaches  thrown  np  by  the  lake 
npon  its  present  shores,  and  the  ancient  terraces  above  the  present  level  of 
the  water.  Nevertheless,  the  connection  between  these  two  kinds  of  drift  is 
BQch  as  to  show  that  the  latter  also  were  formed  by  the  lake,  but  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  from  the  present  beaches.  The  first  question  is,  whether 
the  lake  was  anciently  higher ;  the  elevation  of  the  ancient  terraces  having 
been  the  same  as  now ;  or  whether  the  land  has  been  elevated.  Either  is 
possible,  for  we  have  examples  both  of  elevation  and^of  depression  going  on 
in  our  own  day,  as  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Sweden  and  the  western  coast 
of  Norway.  This  question  cannot  be  settled  by  a  simple  inspection  of  the 
terraces,  but  only  by  a  comparison  of  their  elevation  with  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  region.  Now  the  terraces  we  saw  yesterday  show  a  difference 
of  level  of  over  three  hundred  feet  above  the  present  lake  beaches.  If  we 
add  this  to  the  present  level  of  the  lake,  and  suppose  it  formerly  to  have 
stood  at  the  height  which  they  now  exhibit,  it  must  have  overflowed  the 
whole  United  States  and  joined  the  ocean.  But  if  this  were  so,  we  ought 
to  find  the  remains  of  marine  animals  here,  which  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  land  has  been  elevated. 

"  The  foundation  on  which  these  terraces  rest  is  uniformly  rounded  and 
scratched  rock.  During  our  whole  journey  we  have  nowhere  seen  serrated 
peaks ;  everywhere  the  surface  is  smooth,  grooved  and  scratched  in  a  north 
and  south  direction,  occasionally  diverging  east  and  west.  And  it  is  evident 
that  the  force  that  produced  these  appearances  acted  from  north  towards  the 
south,  for  we  generally  find  the  south  side  of  the  rocks  rough  and  precipir 
tons,  showing  no  abrading  action,  whereas  they  are  smoothed  off  towards  the 
north.  Now  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  loose  materials  before  spoken  of 
were  the  agents  that  produced  these  effects  ?  I  think  we  may  say  positively 
that  they  were  not.  We  have  found  the  rounding  and  grooving  at  the 
highest  point  we  have  visited,  that  is,  over  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  This  is  much  higher  than  any  of  these  loose  materials 
are  to  be  found.  Moreover  we  see  they  are  disposed  according  to  the  pres- 
ent form  of  the  kke,  and  evidently  in  many  instances  have  been  heaped  up 
by  a  force  acting  in  a  direction  from  south  to  north,  directly  contrary  to  that 
of  the  grooving  force.  It  is  clear  that  the  formation  of  the  terraces  was 
subsequent.    They  overlie  the  grooved  and  rounded  rocks. 

"  To  ascertam  the  cause  of  this  latter  phenomenon  we  must  find  what  are 
ita  limits.    Now  we  find  it  occurring  universally  over  the  northern  portion 
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of  the  globe,  snd  always  having  die  same  general  direction.  Its  lithitB  in 
elevation,  as  aaeertained  on  the  sides  of  moantains,  is  about  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  At  about  this  height  on  Ben  Nevifi  in  Scotland,  and  on 
Mt.  Washington  in  New  Hampehire,  the  grooving  and  polishing  ends.  Be* 
low  this  level  the  whole  northern  surface  of  the  earth  as  a  general  thing 
shows  the  marks  of  this  agency.  Some  geologists  attribute  these  effects  to 
the  action  of  currents.  But  currents  extending  over  such  a  vast  extent  of 
the  earth's  sur&ce  must  necessarily  have  been  ocean  currents,  and  these 
must  have  brought  with  them  marine  animals,  of  the  existence  of  which  no 
traces  have  been  found.  Moreover  such  extensive  currents  in  one  direction 
could  not  have  existed :  there  would  necessarily  have  been  refluxes  and 
counterHsurrents. 

These  and  other  difficulties  have  led  me  to  attribute  these  effects  to  an- 
other cause.  It  has  been  asoertained  that  the  glaciers  of  Switserland  formerly 
extended  much  ftrther  than  at  present,  reaching,  without  interruption,  to 
the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and,  near  their  ori^n,  to  the  height  of  nine  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Similar  indications  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  mountahl 
chains  of  Great  Britam,  and  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Now  at  the  time 
when  such  glaciers  existed  in  Europe,  the  temperature  must  have  been 
much  lower  than  at  present.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Switserland 
must  have  been  15°  Fah.  below  the  present.  That  such  a  depression  of 
temperature  actually  took  place  is  also  indicated  by  other  fects.  Thus  the 
fosfflls  found  in  the  glacial  moraines  are  of  an  arctic  character,  and  shells  of 
the  Oerman  Ocean  are  found  in  the  moraine  gravels  of  Sicily.  This,  how* 
ever,  is  inconceivable  without  a  corresponding  depreseion  all  over  the  globe. 
Now  if  we  suppose  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  this  country  to  be 
reduced  to  26<*  Fah.,  it  would  naturally  be  covered  to  a  considerable  depth 
with  ice,  which  would  move  from  north  to  south.  Such  a  mass  of  ice  mov<^ 
ing  over  the  country  would  produce  these  effects  of  rounding  and  scratching 
the  rocks,  and  would  remove  the  soil,  except  from  ike  depressions.  It  is 
sometimes  objected  to  this  theory  that  we  have  here  no  slope  which  should 
cause  such  a  mass  of  ice  to  move  onward.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that 
there  should  be  any  slope  in  order  that  a  glader  should  move.  In  the 
Swiss  glaciers  the  motion  is  often  slowest  on  the  steepest  part  of  the  slope, 
and  some  glaciers  of  7**  inclination  move  fester  than  others  with  a  slope  of 
40^.  The  great  motive  force  is  not  the  gravitation  of  the  mass,  but  the 
pressure  of  the  water  infiltrated  into  it.  Then  supposing  the  country  to  have 
been  subsequently  depressed,  (as  we  see  has  been  the  case  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  where  marine  shells  have  been  found  at  the  height  of  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,)  and  afterwards  ndsed  again,  these 
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yarioos  terraces  would  mark  the  successiye  paroxysms  or  periods  of  reeleva- 
tion.  Such  a  depression  would  not  cause  an  irraption  of  the  sea,  since  the 
level  of  the  lake  is  over  six  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  sea-level.  But 
these  phenomena  are  exceedingly  complicated,  and  cannot  be  sufficiently 
illustrated  without  further  details. 

*'  The  east  and  west  direction  of  the  scratches  at  Spar  Island,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule,  I  suppose  to  have  been  caused  by  the  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel there,  giving  the  glacier  on  its  retreat  a  direction  parallel  to  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  We  had  there  two  very  distinct  systems  of  striae,  one  much  more 
southerly  in  direction  than  the  other.  Probably  the  glacier  when  advancing 
from  the  north,  having  an  enormous  thickness,  disregarded  the  shape  of  the 
ground  over  which  it  passed,  but  on  its  retreat,  that  is,  when  it  began  to  con- 
tract, having  meanwhile  melted  away  considerably  and  thus  become  lighter, 
its  direction  would  be  more  easily  modified.  Similar  phenomena  are  ob- 
served in  the  present  glaciers  in  Switzerland.  In  a  little  loch  near  Ben 
Nevis  there  is  also  a  secondary  system  of  scratches,  at  right  angles  with  the  ' 
general  direction,  which  may  be  traced  even  on  the  bottom  of  the  loch." 

We  learned  from  the  surveyors  that  a  brown  bear,  differing  from 
the  black  and  grizzly  bears,  is  found  in  this  region.  It  was  said  to 
be  about  the  size  of  the  black  bear,  and  is  probably  the  barren-ground 
bear,  (  UrsvLS  arctos  americanuB^  of  lUchardson,  though  he  says  this 
species  is  not  found  -so  far  south. 

On  coming  out  of  the  tent  we  observed  that  standing  by  one  of 
'the  fires,  so  as  to  bring  it  between  us  and  the  rapids,  the  roar  of  the 
water  was  suddenly  shut  off,  as  if  by  a  door,  the  sound  being  inter- 
rupted no  doubt  by  the  ascending  column  of  heated  air. 

The  weather  looked  threatening  this  evening,  and  in  the  night  we 
had  a  violent  shower  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning.  In  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  gusts  we  were  awakened  by  several  small  rivu- 
lets playing  down  upon  us  from  folds  in  the  tent,  which,  on  account 
of  the  sandy  soil,  was  not  properly  stretched.  Indeed,  without  some 
better  contrivance  than  mere  loops  for  the  tent-pins,  a  tent  like 
that  we  had  cannot  be  stretched  so  as  to  be  water-proof  in  a  vio- 
lent shower.  One  of  the  tents,  brought  by  Mr.  Marcou,  of  the  kind 
used  by  the  French  officers  in  Algiers,  was  entirely  water-proof,  and 
in  every  way  more  convenient  than  ours.  It  was  square,  with  nearly 
perpendicular  sides,  and  stretched  near  the  top  by  crosa-pieces  at 
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right  angles  wiUi  each  other,  while  the  pole  ran  up  in  a  point  in  the 
middle.  The  onlj  help  was  to  cover  ourselves  as  far  as  possible 
with  our  water-proof  cloaks,  &c.  But  these  in  the  pitchy  darkness 
were  not  so  esBilj  found.-  We.  then  attempted  to  light  a  candle, 
but  the  matches  were  damp,  and  with  all  our  precautions  could  not 
be  coaxed  quite  to  the  igniting  point.  Rnally  by  the  intervention  of 
a  flint-and-steel,  (let  not  the  traveller  be  seduced  into  placing  his 
reliance  in  any  new-fangled  substitute  for  this  trusty  companion,) 
we  managed  to  get  a  light  and  find  our  things,  and  therewith  made 
ourselves  tolerably  comfortable. 

Aug.  4tA. — Weather  still  unsettled,  and  we  did  not  start  until 
after  breakfast.  It  was  calm  at  first,  but  the  wind  soon  rose  strong 
from  the  N.N.W.,  obli^ng  us  to  creep  round  very  near  the  shore. 

We  encamped  at  night  on  a  pobt  where  the  very  wide  and  steep 
beach  ascended  by  terraces  to  a  long  regular  ridge.  Thi^  ridge  was 
covered,  in  one  place  in  an  unbroken  patch  of  an  acre  or  more,  with 
a  checkerwork  of  large  tufts  of  yellowish  gray  and  dark  pmkish 
lichens,  mingled  with  deep  green  juniper  (J.  virginiana^  and  Vad- 
cinia. 

The  beach  was  covered  with  drift-wood,  large  tnmks  of  trees  with 
the  roots  often  attached,  most  numerous  on  the  top  of  the  beach 
close  to  the  trees,  although  the  distance  from  the  water  must  be  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards,  and  the  elevation  not  less  than  thirty  or 
forty  feet.  We  never  met  with  any  floating  wood.  Doubtless  the 
trees  are  washed  away  and  thrown  up  in  the  winter,  and  cast  higher 
by  each  successive  storm  until  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water. 

The  Professor  found  here,  in  place,  the  red  porphyry  of  which  we 
had  found  erratic  blocks  at  many  points  to  the  southward  on  our  way 
hither ;  it  was  perfectiy  stratified,  and  associated  with  chlorite. 

Aug.  bth. — ^We  reached  the  Pic  early  this  morning.  As  we  ap* 
preached  the  wharf  we  saw  our  companions  whom  we  had  left  behmd 
here,  waiting  to  receive  us.  The  sick  man  had  pretty  nearly  recov- 
ered, but  still  looked  thin  and  pale. 

In  the  low  grounds  here,  as  at  Fort  William,  we  found  partridges, 
(BoTMima  umbMus;)  in  the  wettest  part  of  the  swamp,  directly  at 
tiie  foot  of  the  ridge,  I  came  upon  a  female  with  a  brood  of  young 
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nearly  fledged.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  bird  which  with  us  affects 
dry  situations,  about  the  lake  seems,  as  far  as  our  experience  went,  to 
prefer  swamps;  the  spruce-partridge  {Tetrm  canadensis^)  being 
found  rather  on  the  high  ground.  But  this  apparent  anomaly  is  ex- 
plained when  we  remember  that  in  the  White  Mountains,  for  instance, 
where  both  species  are  also  found,  the  spruce-partridge  is  met  with 
only  at  considerable  elevations,  among  the  spruces  or  "  black  growth," 
firom  which  its  popular  name  is  derived,  and  the  other  bird  in  the 
valleys  or  lower  slopes.  But  here,  where  the  spruces  come  down  to 
the  general  level  of  the  country,  the  difference  of  distribution  is  stiQ 
expressed,  though  less  distbctly,  notwithstanding  it  necessitates  a 
change  in  what  would  seem  a  more  important  point.  In  this  instance 
a  very  decided  habit  of  the  bird  is  sacrificed  to  what  many  natural- 
ists would  call  a  mere  abstraction. 

In  the  night  we  were  disturbed  by  the  dogs,  who  swarmed  as  usual 
r  )ut  the  Indian  lodges,  and  as  usual  were  half-starved  and  depen- 
dent solely  on  their  own  exertions  for  support.  A  camp-kettle  left 
outside  of  the  tents  attracted  them  into  our  neighborhood,  and  they 
made  a  great  noise  in  rolling  it  over  in  their  endeavors  to  get  the 
cover  off.  Among  this  vagrant  crew  I  was  astonished  to  see  Mr. 
Beggs'  Esquimaux  dog,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  too  well  fed  to 
be  tempted  into  such  ways.  This  dog  was  said  to  be  of  the  pure 
breed.  He  was  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  of  moderate  size,  with  a 
small  head,  the  nose  pointed  and  the  face  rather  wolf-like,  though 
not  at  all  savage  in  its  expression.  Bound  the  neck  was  a  ruff  of 
hair,  and  the  tail  was  bushy  and  curled  upon  itself,  as  we  see  in  the 
representations  of  this  species. 

Aug.  Qth. — Mr.  Ballenden  stopped  here  at  sunrise  this  morning, 
on  his  way  to  Ihe  Red  Biver  settlement,  of  which  we  understood  he 
had  been  appointed  governor.  He  had  come  all  the  way  from  Otter 
Head  this  morning,  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  running  before 
a  strong  S.E.  breeze  in  his  large  two^sailed  boat.  But  this  wind 
which  was  so  favorable  to  him  was  quite  the  reverse  to  us,  and  kept 
us  degrades  here  until  six  P.M.,  when,  there  being  a  slight  lull,  we 
embarked. 

Mr.  Swanston  had  promised  to  send  us  up  some  provisions  hither 
from  Miohipicodn,  but  they  had  not  arrived,  and  the  stock  in  the 
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store-house  was  so  small  that  Mr.  Beggs  at  first  thought  he  could  not 
spare  us  any,  but  just  before  we  left,  taking  compassion  on  our  desti- 
tute condition,  he  gave  us  a  supply  that  would  last  us  to  Michipicotin. 

When  we  got  outside  of  the  bar  the  wind  rose  again.  We  soon 
lost  sight  of  the  bateau,  and  the  two  canoes  kept  on  alone  as  well  as 
they  could  against  the  wind  and  sea.  We  in  the  larger  (;anoe  could 
not  help  watching  with  some  anxiety  the  other  one  under  our  lee, 
occasionally  throwing  half  her  length  out  of  the  water,  and  then 
pounding  down  so  as  to  make  it  fly  up  on  all  sides.  This  thumping 
does  not  agree  very  well  with  the  birch  bark.  The  gum  gets  cracked 
and  lets  in  the  water,  and  there  is  not  substance  enough  about  the 
fabric  to  float  when  filled.  It  was  fast  growing  dark,  and  the  shore 
to  leeward  showed  a  horrid  line  of  grim  weather-beaten  rocks  and  white 
breakers.  At  length  the  men  in  the  other  canoe  called  to  us  that 
they  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  kept  away  for  a  cove  we  had  just 
passed.  We  followed  them,  but  although  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
behind,  yet  it  was  so  dark  that  when  we  entered  the  narrow  mouth  of 
the  bay,  we  could  see  nothing  of  them.  The  outline  of  the  shore  to 
leeward,  however,  was  still  distinguishable  agsdnst  the  western  sky, 
and  we  assured  ourselves  that  they  had  not  gone  further  to  leeward. 
We  kept,  therefore,  an  anxious  lookout  as  we  ran  rapidly  up  the 
narrow  bay,  so  narrow  that  we  could  not  pass  them  undiscovered  if 
they  were  afloat,  and  fired  off  several  guns,  but  without  answer. 
Before  long  we  came  to  what  seemed  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  but  here 
we  found  no  signs  of  our  companions,  and  seeing  a  further  passage 
to  the  left,  we  supposed  they  had  kept  on.  Accordingly  we  pushed 
on  up  a  river-like  inlet,  with  high  mountainous  ridges  on  each  side 
half  a  nule  or  more  before  we  came  to  the  bottom. 

Here  we  landed  on  a  little  sand-beach,  heaped  up  with  a  great 
quantity  of  drift-wood.  While  the  men' were  pitching  the  tent  in  an 
open  space  inside  the  fringe  of  bushes,  we  lighted  a  fire,  and  looked 
about  with  a  torch  made  of  a  roll  of  birch-bark  for  a  tree  suitable  for 
a  signal-fire.  We  soon  found  a  tall  spruce  well  covered  with  lichen, 
and  applying  the  torch  below,  the  flames  climbed  and  spread  upward 
and  horizontally  from  one  branch  to  another  until  the  whole  burst 
upwards  in  a  vast  tongue  of  flame,  crackling  and  whirling  up  sparkles 
of  burning  twigs  and  leaves  to  such  a  height  that  it  seemed  impossi- 
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ble  that  our  friends  should  be  in  the  bay  and  not  see  it.  But  the 
flames  went  out,  the  last  sparks  one  after  the  other  dropped  awaj, 
and  tho  dark  walls  of  the  bay  came  into  sight  against  tiie  sky,  yet 
we  listened  and  looked  in  vain  for  an  answering  signal.  Next  morn- 
ing, however,  namely : 

Aug.  li/i — We  were  early  awakened  by  their  voices  on  the  beach 
They  had  landed  in  the  outer  cove,  and  thus  did  not  see  our  fire, 
being  cut  off  by  a  high  intervening  ridge.  They  had  heard  the 
gun,  but  were  engaged  in  hauling  up  the  canoe,  and  so  could  not 
answer  if.  Looking  round  upon  the  prospects  of  the  day  we  found 
the  wind  still  so  strong  from  the  S.E.  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
getting  off  at  present.  Of  this  we  could  feel  no  more  where  we 
were,  than  if  we  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  but  the  men 
pointed  to  the  breakers  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  where,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  more,  the  large  and  rapidly  shifting  masses  of 
white  against  the  black  rocks  showed. that  the  surf  was  beating 
outside  at  least  as  violently  as  the  night  before.  On  listening,  the 
roar  of  the  waves  could  be  distinctly  heard.  But  immediately 
about  us  it  was  dead  calm,  with  occasional  eddies  in  the  tree-tops 
from  all  points  of  the  compass.  A  contrast  such  as  the  lake  seems 
to  love,  as  if  it  sought  to  break  up  the  uniformity  of  its  general 
features  as  much  as  possible  by  brisk  and  abrupt  changes  in  the 
minor  ones.  Thus  although  the  weather  throughout  our  journey 
might  be  called  settled,  yet  we  very  rarely  had  a  steady  wind, 
either  as  to  direction  or  strength,  and  in  the  hottest  day  the  shade 
of  a  rock,  or  a  cloud  passing  over  the  sun  was  enough  to  make  it 
cool.  The  range  of  clothing  thus  necessitated  within  the  twenty- 
.four  hours  was  extraordinary. 

Our  little  point  was  as  silent  as  a  piece  of  the  primeval  earth ;  not 
a  living  thing  stirring  except  a  few  musquitoes,  and  an  impudent 
moose-bird  that  perched  down,  with  a  jerk  of  the  tail  and  a  knowing 
turn  of  the  head,  among  our  very  camp-kettles.  A  heavy  stillness 
seemed  to  hang  over  it  and  weigh  down  every  sound,  so  that  a  few 
paces  from  the  tents  one  forgot  that  he  was  not  alone.  It  was  as  if 
no  noise  had  been  heard  here  since  the  woods  grew,  and  all  Nature 
^emed  sunk  in  a  dead,  dreamless  sleep. 
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Yet  it  was  clear  we  were  not  the  first  visitants,  for  the  fire-weed 
had  sprung  up  here,  and  close  at  hand  we  found  lodge-poles,  and 
the  remains  of  fires.  Here  also  was  an  Indian  sweating-house;  a 
skeleton  dome  of  sticks,  about  four  feet  high  and  two  in  diameter. 
The  patient  squats  inside,  and  by  his  side  are  placed  some  hot  stones, 
on  which  are  thrown  various  herbs,  by  way  of  "  medicine."  Then 
the  whole  is  covered  in  with  blankets  and  pieces  of  bark,  and  he  is 
left  to  simmer  for  the  requisite  period. 

Back  of  this  a  path  led  a  short  distance  through  the  woods  to  the 
mouth  of  a  sluggish  stream  some  five  or  six  yards  wide  that  joined 
the  bay  north  of  our  camp,  which  was  thus  cut  off  on  three  sides  by 
it  and  the  lake,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  mountain. 

Our  beach,  as  I  said,  was  heaped  with  drift-wood,  most  of  it  arbor- 
vitae,  recognizable  by  its  twisted  stem.  This  tree  loves  the  water, 
and  grows  in  situations  where  it  is  most  exposed  to  be  washed  off 
by  the  winter  storms.  Some  of  the  logs  were  of  largo  size,  a  foot 
or  more  in  diameter,  completely  stripped  of  branches  and  bark,  and 
in  general  of  their  roots,  and  exhibited  marks  of  very  rough  hand- 
ling, being  deeply  grooved  and  rubbed,  perhaps  by  chafing  together, 
partly  perhaps  from  ice.  Many  of  them  were  very  regularly  and 
smoothly  tapered  at  the  end.  Driven  into  the  bay  by  the  westerly 
gales  in  the  winter,  they  had  doubtless  drifted  along  its  steep  sides, 
and  been  successively  piled  up  at  the  bottom. 

Our  men  baring  such  a  store  at  hand  did  not  spare  fuel,  and 
were  mightily  amused  when  we  told  them  they  had  on  five  dollars' 
worth  at  once.  But  although  cold  morning  and  evening,  it  was 
very  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  temperature  rising  from 
about  40°  to  near  80°  Fah. 

The  water  was  deepest  close  to  the  rocks  at  the  end  of  the 
point,  though  even  there  it  was  hardly  anywhere  more  than  five 
feet  deep.  Beyond,  it  was  so  shoal  that  we  very  easily  waded 
across  to  the  other  shore,  about  a  quarter^  of  a  mile.  The  bottom 
was  an  even  surface  of  mud,  on  which  we  met  one  or  two  large 
rounded  pebbles  half  imbedded,  but  no  sand  or  small  stones.  Vari- 
ous water-{)lants,  namely,  two  species  of  Potamogeton,  and  an  Echi- 
nodorus,  with  pretty  white  flowers,  were  growing  abundantly  here- 
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lie  wind  and  wares  still  high  outside.  Several  times  the  men 
went  to  explore,  but  returned,  reporting  it  still  too  rough  to  venture 
out. 

Aug,  8ih. — ^This  morning  we  heard  distant  reports  of  guns,  and 
ttie  men  thought  it  might  be  our  friends  of  the  bateau  over  in  the 
next  bay.  As  our  provisions  were  getting  very  low  (the  bulk  of  the 
stores  bemg  as  usual  in  the  bateau,)  they  resolved  to  cross  the  ridge 
and  fetch  a  supply.  They  reached  the  cove  after  a  laborious  climb, 
but  found  no  traces  of  them,  and  so  kept  on  to  the  Pic,  where  they 
found  them  reestablished  in  their  old  quarters. 

We  now  reconnoitred  again,  but  with  the  same  results  as  before. 
Towards  evening,  however,  the  men  seemed  to  have  made  up  their 
nunds  that  we  should  get  off  to-morrow.  -  Certainly  "  la  vielhy^^  the 
old  woman,  as  they  called  her,  (a  personage  corresponding  to  our 
"  clerk  of  the  weather,")  had  given  us  a  fong  enough  bout  of  it,  and 
it  was  time  to  expect  a  lull.  Accordingly,  they  made  all  their  pre- 
parations, and  being  desirous  no  doubt  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  largest  possible  share  of  the  good  things  of  the  wilderness,  piled 
such  a  huge  quantity  of  wood  upon  the  fire  that  we  were  driven  back 
yard  by  yard  to  the  distance  of  some  rods. 

Auff.  9th. — Calm,  with  a  slight  fog,  and  soon  cleared  up  very 
warm.  This  afternoon,  for  the  first  time  on  the  lake,  the  wind  was 
strong  from  the  south.  We  encamped  in  a  cove  under  a  hook  pro- 
jecting from  the  southward.  The  beach  of  large  stoneiJ  covered  with 
lichens,  whence  the  name  of  Campement  du  Pays  de  Mousse, 
which  the  cove  bears.  It  is  terraced  up  to  a  dividing  ridge,  and 
thence  down  in  like  manner  to  the  lake  on  the  other  side. 

We  had  been  struck  for  some  distance  back,  and  particularly  to- 
day, with  a  falling  off  m  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  as  com- 
pared with  the  country  further  north.  This  may  be  owing  to  the 
greater  exposure  to  the  northerly  winds ;  the  more  northern  shore 
being  protected  on  that  side  by  a  lofty  and  continuous  barrier.  In  a 
very  sheltered  cove  where  we  landed  to  lunch,  the  trees  were  of  con- 
dderable>  size.  One  larch  measured  seven  feet  two  inches  in  girth, 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  we  judged  its  height  to  be  at  least 
«xty  feet. 
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Aug.  IQih. — Calm  this  morning,  with  a  swell  on  the  lake ;  an 
unusual  occurrence,  owing  to  the  southerly  wind  of  yesterday.  We 
passed  at  a  short  distance  the  river  Rideau,  which  falls  in  a  succes- 
sion of  cascades  (said  to  have  ninety  feet  descent  in  all)  directly 
into  the  lake.  The  final  fall,  of  about  thirty  or  forty  feet,  is  divided 
in  the  middle  by  a  large  rock,  part  of  the  wall  of  the  cove  into  which 
it  falls.  This  river,  the  only  one  we  saw  where  the  never-failing  falls 
descend  directly  into  the  lake,  was  also  the  only  one  that  had  no 
sand-beach  at  its  mouth.  All  the  others  were  indicated  from  a  dis- 
tance by  an  expanse  of  white  sand. 

Shortly  after,  the  wmd  sprung  up  fresh  from  the  south-west,  of 
which  we  took  advantage  with  our  tarpaulin  sails.  It  is  a  mistaken 
notion  that  a  canoe  will  not  sail  on  a  wind.  Ours  sailed  very  well, 
with  the  wind  somewhat  forward  of  the  beam.  Only  the  sails  are 
not  braced  up  much,  but  just  enough  to  keep  full ;  since  otherwise, 
having  no  keel,  the  canoe  would  make  too  much  leeway. 

Opposite  Otter  Island  we  counted  ten  parallel  trapJykes,  running 
north,  twenty-five  degrees  west.  Here  are  several  terraces,  passing 
by  regular  gradations  into  the  present  beach.  At  the  Riv.  A  I'Ois- 
eau  Vert  are  veins  of  epidotic  trap.  The  bateau  hove  in  sight  out- 
side of  us  this  morning,  with  both  sails  set. 

In  the  afternoon  we  came  upon  the  bateaux  from  Michipicotin, 
moored  under  the  lee  of  some  rocks.  They  had  been  several  days 
on  the  way  already,  bemg  kept  back  by  the  wmd,  and  thus  it  was 
that  our  stores  had  not  arrived  at  the  Pic.  These  were  now  handed 
over  to  us,  consisting  of  pork  and  excellent  ship-biscuit.  The  men  in 
the  boats  were  mostly  half-breeds,  with  their  families.  Several  of 
the  women  were  very  pretty  ;  their  complexion,  indeed,  a  faded  or 
bleached  olive,  as  if  they  had  never  seen  daylight,  but  with  a  spot  of 
color  in  the  cheek.  We  passed  Michipicotin  Island,  having  neither 
time  nor  favorable  weather  for  visiting  it,  and  encamped  on  a  beach 
of  coarse  dark  sand,  where  we  observed  the  white  flowering  raspberry 
for  the  first  time  on  our  return. 

Aug.  lith. — At  half  past  five  this  morning  when  we,  got  ^under 
weigh,  it  was  dead  calm  and  somewhat  foggy.  The  fog  soon  lifted, 
and  the  sun  shone  out  warm.    The  surface  of  the  lake  continued- 
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onraffled,  reflecting,  unbroken  and  scarcely  dimmed  in  color,  the 
full  form  of  every  rock  and  tree.  Running  along  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  in  this  calm  weather,  we  were  often  struck  by 
an  apparent  convexity  of  the  surface,  as  if  the  water  were  higher 
between  us  and  the  rocks.  It  even  seemed  to  hide  the  line  where 
land  and  water  met. 

Suddenly  the  water  was  spattered  by  the  rising  of  a  shoal  of  lake- 
herring,  and  our  men  were  immediately  full  of  excitement,  and  must 
needs  get  the  fish-spear  from  the  bateau  to  have  a  stroke  at  them. 
By  that  time,  however,  the  shoal  had  sunk  again,  and  the  men 
watched  in  silence  and  without  dipping  an  oar,  for  them  to  rise. 
Looking  down  over  the  side  of  the  canoe,  we  could  trace  the  vast, 
simple  lines  of  the  rock,  until  lost  in  the  green  mist.  Everything 
below  the  surface  seemed  to  shine  with  a  diffused  phosphorescent 
light,  like  a  green  unclouded  sky.  All  at  once  the  shoal  came  in 
sight,  under  the  boat,  pressing  steadily  on  with  a  broad  front,  a  soli- 
tary white-fish  rather  in  advance  of  the  rest.  Each  kept  his  relative 
portion  to  the  rest,  like  a  flock  of  waterfowl,  and  they  glided  easily 
onward  without  any  apparent  exertion  except  a  tremulous  motion  of 
the  tail.  Yet  they  soon  vanished  ahead,  and  not  long  after  a  great 
trout  came  sullenly  following  in  their  wake,  like  a  pirate  hovering 
about  a  convoy  of  merchantmen. 

Some  Indians  came  off  to  sell  us  fish,  and  our  men  in  their  gossip 
discovered  they  had  in  their  lodge  a  couple  of  young  foxes,  which 
the  Professor  thereupon  demanded  to  see,  and  bought.  The  poor 
little  fellows  were  about  half  grown,  and  seemed  to  suffer  from  the 
heat.  The  first  thing  they  did  when  we  took  them  aboard,  was  to 
seek  out  the  shadiest  comer.  They  appeared  to  be  perfectly  tame, 
or  at  least  inoffensive. 

We  caught  several  trout  ourselves  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon. 
I  was  struck  with  the  life-like  appearance  of  the  bait,  (a  trout's 
stomach  drawn  over  the  hook,  and  tied  to  the  line  above,)  visible  at 
a  great  depth.  Out  of  water  it  has  rather  a  shapeless  appearance, 
but  jerked  along  at  a  sufficient  depth  it  has  precisely  the  look  of  a 
small  fish  that  has  been  wounded,  so  as  swim  with  difficulty  and 
somewhat  sideways. 

In  the  afternoon  a  fitvorable  breeze  sprung  up.    Our  men  were 
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profuse  in  their  thanks  and  compliments  to  the  ^^  old  lady,"  and  in 
addition  to  the  tarpaulin,  must  needs  rig  a  spritsail,  ^rhich  thej  made 
of  a  blanket  extended  between  an  oar  and  the  fish-spear. 

We  reached  Michipicotin  at  about  five  P.  M.  One  of  our  first 
questions  was  as  to  the  flies.  Mr.  Swanston  said  they  were  ^'  all 
gone,"  which  we  found,  comparatively  speaking,  true,  but  at  the  old 
camping-ground  there  were  a  few  left  to  remind  us  of  our  former 
Sttfiferings. 

We  held  a  council  this  evening  as  to  the  advisability  of  making  an 
excursion  to  Michipicotin  Falls,  six  miles  up  the  river.  The  majority 
were  decidedly  in  favor  of  pushing  on,  and  the  Professor  did  not  like 
to  leave  them.  So  it  was  settled  that  two  of  us  who  wished  to  go, 
should  remain  behind  with  the  small  canoe,  and  endeavor  to  overtake 
the  rest  by  forced  marches. 

On  opening  this  evening  a  tin  case  in  which  birdnskins  were  packed, 
I  found  the  inside  covered  with  drops  of  water,  and  some  of  the  skins 
so  wet  that  I  had  much  difficulty  in  drying  them.  As  the  case  was 
surrounded  by  an  India-rubber  covering,  and  the  whole  put  'into  a 
wooden  box,  which  was  perfectly  dry,  the  moisture  could  have  come 
only  from  the  condensation  occasioned  by  the  great  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  Metal,  therefore,  is  to  be  avoided  here,  if 
dryness  is  requisite. 

The  dogs  disturbed  us  somewhat  in  the  night  by  their  antics  with 
a  frying-pan  and  a  tea-kettle,  which  Henry  had  unfortunately  omitted 
to  place  out  of  reach.  A  troop  of  mongrel  curs  seems  to  be  a  gene- 
ral characteristic  of  an  Indian  village,  though  they  neither  make  use 
of  them  nor  seem  to  take  any  care  of  them,*  and  one  does  not  see 
why  they  should  keep  them,  unless  it  be  for  an  occasional  dog-feast, 
an  observance  which,  to  judge  by  the  lean  condition  of  the  dogs,  is 
rather  gone  out  of  fashion. 

Aug.  \2th. — Warm  and  cloudy.  While  our  friends  were  making 
ready  for  departure,  we  set  off  for  the  falls,  with  an  Indian  lad  for 
guide,  paddled  a  few  hundred  yards  up  the  river,  and  having  pulled 
the  canoe  up  on  the  scanty  beach  on  the  opposite  fflde,  climbed  up 

*  One  Indian,  howerer,  who  readily  sold  his  dog  for  a  trifle,  revoked  the  bargain 
when  he  understood  that  the  skeleton  only  was  wanted.  '  Whether  this  was  from  any 
feeling  for  the  dog,  or  only  firom  some  superstition,  we  eonld  not  learn. 
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the  steep  sandy  bank,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  found  ourselves 
upon  a  wide  plain,  bounded  by  the  river  on  the  right,  and  some  steep 
rocks  in  the  distance,  on  the  left. 

The  surface  was  level  and  barren,  not  a  tree  in  sight,  but  only  a 
uniform  expanse  of  withered  herbage,  bearberry,  lichens  and  great 
quantities  of  blueberries  and  huckleberries,  now  ripe,  much  to  our  sat- 
isfaction, for  we  had  not  tasted  fruit  of  any  sort  for  so  long  that  even 
these  humble  kinds  had  a  flavor  unknown  before.  There  were  two 
sorts  ;  the  most  abundant  was  of  a  light  lead  color ;  the  other  larger 
and  of  a  dull  blackish.  We  did  not  stop  to  gather  them  however, 
but  pulbd  them  by  handfuls  as  we  ran  along  the  trail,  to  the  an- 
noyance of  our  little  Indian,  who  had  evidently  calculated  upon  a 
deliberate  feast. 

The  path  was  worn  through  the  crust  of  superficial  vegetation 
and  the  thin  seam  of  mould  iJiat  supported  it,  a  foot  deep  into  the 
sand  below,  and  so  narrow  that  we  had  to  walk  Indian  fashion  with 
toes  turned  in,  and  I  had  some  trouble  to  avoid  grazing  my  ankles 
with  my  shoe-soles.  My  companion  wore  moccasins,  a  much  more 
comfortable  gear  for  this  ground. 

The  weather  was  very  warm,  and  the  flies  exceedingly  trouble- 
some, rising  in  swarms  from  the  blueberry  bushes  when  we  touched 
them.  Whether  from  a  presentiment  of  their  coming  end,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  they  were  not  flying  abroad  to-day,  but  collected 
on  the  ground.  Once*  roused,  however,  they  showed  no  backward- 
ness in  making  an  attack.  Having  for  the  first  time  open  ground 
enough  to  observe  their  manoDuvrings,  we  tried  to  outrun  them, 
and  easily  left  them  behind,  but  in  a  short  time  the  swarm,  like  a 
pack  of  wolves,  and  guided  to  all  appearance  in  like  manner  by 
scent,  came  ranging  up  in  a  body  and  fell  on  afresh. 

Continuing  on  for  about  a  mile  we  came  to  a  sudden  depression  in 
the  plain.  We  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  bluff  some  forty  feet 
high.  Below,  the  broad  level  valley  stretched  off  apparently  to  the 
river  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  to  some  rocky  hills  several  miles 
distant.  It  seemed  perfectly  level  and  sandy,  and  in  all  respects 
like  the  plateau  on  which  we  stood,  except  that  it  was  still  more 
barren  and  showed  patches  of  bare  sand.  On  the  opposite  side  the 
bluff  rose  again  as  abruptly  to  about  the  level  at  which  we  stood* 
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It  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  sudden  and  even  depression  across 
a  previously  unbroken  plain.  My  companion  thought  it  a  former 
bed  of  the  river,  and  that  he  could  see  an  opening  in  the  hills  to 
the  left  (which  direction  we  knew  the  river  took  above)  through 
which  it  might  have  flowed.  T  could  see  nothing  of  this,  nor  did 
the  valley  seem  to  me  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  river-bed,  for 
it  was  perfectly  level,  free  from  stones,  and  nowhere  less  than  half 
a  mile  wide,  varying  from  this  to  perhaps  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  at 
least  six  times  the  present  width  of  the  river.  In  our  haste  nothing 
very  satisfactory  could  be  made  out,  but  my  general  impression  was 
that  it  was  the  bed  of  a  former  arm  of  the  lake. 

Crossing  the  valley  and  ascending  the  bluff,  by  an  equally  steep 
path  on  the  other  side,  we  came  before  long  to  scattered  spruce 
trees,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  factory,  to 
the  river  again.  Here  we  were  made  aware  that  what  had  seemed 
to  us  a  horizontal  plain,  was  in  truth  a  gradually  ascending  level,  for 
we  now  stood  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the  stream.  A  little  brook 
scarcely  deep  enough  to  swim  a  trout  came  into  the  river  here  at 
the  same  level,  having  sawed  through  the  sand  to  its  very  base,  leav- 
ing on  each  side  a  steep  slope  of  pure  sand,  excessively  fatiguing  to 
ascend.  We  were  now  surrounded  by  a  tolerable  growth  of  spruce 
and  birch,  occasionally  forming  thickets.  The  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try was  not  unlike  that  of  the  White  Mountains  at  the  elevation  at 
which  the  forest  begins  to  disappear,  only  more  abounding  in  lichens 
and  small  shrubs. 

There  was  no  opportunity  in  the  course  of  our  hasty  walk  to  ob- 
serve the  stratification  of  the  sand.  We  saw  no  freshly  broken  sur- 
faces, and  in  the  paths  the  materials  were  of  course  displaced.  In 
general  terms,  however,  I  may  say  that  it  was  a  coarse,  reddish  sand, 
mixed  with  gravel  and  with  a  few  stones,  which  were  somewhat 
rounded  but  not  scratched  as  far  as  I  observed.  The  general  ap- 
pearance was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  bluff  at  the  factory, 
which  is  very  distinctly  stratified. 

Afterwards  we  came  out  into  an  open  space  whence  we  had  a 
very  extensive  view  over  woods  and  barren  ground,  with  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  river  far  below,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon  a 
peep  of  the  lake. 
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About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  falls  we  struck  the 
portage  path,  ramiing  through  deep  moist  woods.  Across  it  were 
laid  logs,  at  short  distances  apart,  so  that  it  was  like  walking  on  a 
railroad  where  the  sleepers  have  not  been  filled  in.  An  explanation 
soon  presented  itself,  in  a  smooth,  narrow  trench  in  the  middle  of 
the  path,  such  as  would  be  made  bj  the  keel  of  a  vessel,  and  on 
each  side  the  traces  of  a  heavy  body  dragged  over  the  ground ; 
we  conjectured  that  it  was  an  arrangement  for  facilitating  the  trans- 
port of  the  heavy  bateaux  that  come  down  from  Hudson's  Bay. 
When  we  reached  the  head  of  the  portage  we  found  we  had  guessed 
rightly,  for  here  lay  several  large  boats  ready  to  be  hauled  across. 
These  bateaux  measure  generally  twenty-eight  feet  in  the  keel  and 
near  forty  above,  and  are  very  heavily  built,  yet  as  Mr.  Swanston 
afterwards  told  us,  the  voyageurs  make  nothing  of  the  portage,  and 
amuse  themselves  with  racing  the  boats  against  each  other  over 
the  path. 

At  the  head  of  the  portage  we  found  ourselves  a  good  way 
above  the  falls,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  path,  so  we  made 
our  way  down  stream  through  the  tangled  arbor-vitaes,  and  soon 
came  out  in  front  of  the  upper  fall. 

Michipicotin  Falls  consist  of  three  cascades  of  about  equal  heights, 
separated  by  short  intervals  of  rapids ;  the  total  descent  is  upwards 
of  eighty  feet.  At  each  fall  the  river  is  compressed  to  the  width 
of  a  few  yards  between  projecting  points  of  rock,  and  below  each 
expands  again  somewhat. 

The  rock  is  a  gray  sienite,  broken  into  huge  parallelograms,  some 
lying  about  in  loose  fragments,  in  others,  the  cleavage  lines  indi- 
cated on  the  face  of  the  rock  having  a  dip  of  about  20^  southwest, 
that  is,  at  right  angles  with  the  fall.  These  projecting  points  and 
detached  fragments  of  hard  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  cascade,  give  it  a 
peculiar  character.  Thus  at  the  foot  of  the  second  fall  the  whole 
mass  of  water  is  thrown  upwards  again  in  a  vast  fountain  of  spray, 
firom  the  resistance  of  some  obstacle  below  the  surface. 

The  third  or  lower  fall  is  very  strildng.  Whether  from  the  sudden 
expanse  of  the  channel,  which  becomes  somewhat  wider  here,  or 
from  the  shape  of  its  bed,  it  forms  a  regular  half-dome  of  broken 
water,  a  most  magnificent  spectacle,  not  at  all  like  any  other  large 
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tall  I  ever  saw,  but  resembling  on  a  gigantic  scale  the  bell  of  water  so 
often  formed  by  a  projecting  stone  in  small  mountain  streams. 

This  indeed  might  serve  for  a  description  of  the  whole  scene.  It 
is  a  mountain  torrent  on  a  large  scale,  and  without  the  majesty  of  NL 
agara,  or  even  of  Kakabeka,  it  has  a  charm  of  its  own  in  its  exuberant 
life  and  freedom.  Below,  the  river  turned  to  the  right,  leaving  at  its 
outer  angle  a  whirlpool,  in  which  were  revolving  a  great  quantity  of 
logs,  as  cleanly  stripped  of  bark,  roots,  and  branches,  as  if  prepared 
for  the  saw-mill. 

From  what  I  could  observe,  the  river-bed  above  the  falls  is  not 
much  below  the  general  level  of  the  country ;  as  if  it  flowed  there 
over  a  rocky  plateau,  covered  with  a  scanty  depth  of  soil,  and 
abruptly  falling  away  at  the  falls,  forming  a  barrier  agiunst  which 
the  sand  and  gravel  from  the  lake  have  been  heaped.  Below,  the 
banks  are  high,  of  loose  drift  deposit.  This  may  be  the  edge  of  a 
step  in  the  descent  from  the  height  of  land. 

Reaching  the  factory  agam,  we  found  all  in  readiness  for  depart- 
ure, the  men  anxious  to  be  off,  and  the  lake  so  smooth  that  we  could 
take  the  direct  line  for  Cape  Choyye,  which  we  reached  a  little  after 
sunset,  while  the  air  was  still  full  of  rosy  light,  the  moon  just  peep- 
ing through  the  fnnge  of  forest  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  above  us. 

Here  the  men  proposed  to  stop  for  rest  and  refreshment,  and  then 
to  keep  on  by  moonlight. 

At  the  place  where  our  tents  had  been  pitched,  I  found  the  ever- 
green boughs  still  undisturbed  on  the  stones ;  the  balsam  twigs  still 
retained  most  of  their  leaves,  but  the  spruce  were  entirely  bare. 
We  hastily  drank  our  coffee,  and  the  men  their  tea,  and  then  reem- 
barked.  About  ten  o'clock  we  were  awakened  by  the  cessation  of 
motion,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  cove  near  Cape  Gargantua. 

Aug.  Vith, — ^It  was  warm  and  rainy  this  mommg,  with  fog.  We 
started  early,  and  approaching  the  Riviere  aux  Grapauds,  the  men 
saw  a  boucanej  namely,  a  smoke  (whence,  bye  the  bye,  the  term  iu<v 
cancer')  J  and  said  we  should  find  our  friends  there,  though  we  could 
not  well  distinguish  it  from  fog.  They  were  right,  however,  for 
there  they  were,  just  done  breakfast. 

I  was  struck  with  the  unhesitating  accuracy  with  which  our  men 
steered  in  the  fog  to-day ;  they  evidently  knew  the  way  now,  though 
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bj  no  oiher  landmarks  than  rocks  and  islets,  which  to  an  ordinary 
observer  seemed  all  alike. 

In  the  afternoon  it  rained  hard.  We  protected  ourselves  with  the 
tarpaulin,  elevated  in  the  middle  with  a  tin  map-case  bj  way  of  tent- 
pole.  The  rain  stopped  towards  evening,  and  close  before  us  lay 
Mica  Bay,  with  its  wharf  and  crane,  and  Gapt.  Matthews'  cottage 
on  top  of  the  bank. 

The  Captain  had  gone  to  commence  mining  operations  at  Michipi- 
cotin  Island.  Mrs.  Matthews,  however,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  a  young 
gentleman  attached  to  the  establishment,  received  us  most  hospita- 
bly. Mr.  Palmer  gave  the  Professor  several  valuable  specimens, 
and  showed  us  the  commencement  of  a  very  elaborate  survey  of  the 
location,  in  which  even  the  trap-dykes  (which  here  intersect  at  some 
points  in  the  most  intricate  manner,}  were  laid  down. 

Aug.  14<A. — Before  starting  this  morning,  Mr.  Pakner  carried  us 
up  to  the  mine  to  see  some  '^  pot-holes,"  that  had  been  discovered 
there  since  we  were  here  before.  The  spot  where  they  are  found  is 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  lake,  in  a  narrow 
vein  filled  with  rolled  pebbles  and  gravel,  lying  directly  over  the 
lode  which  is  now  worked.  This  vein  runs  vertically  through  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  unstratified  drift,  with  angular  bowlders,  and 
%cratched^  but  no  rounded  pebbles.  The  rock  slopes  steeply  towards 
the  lake,  and  some  of  the  holes  are  joined  together  like  stairs,  the 
stones  that  formed  them  having  evidentiy  worked  by  degrees  down 
the  slope,  as  we  see  them  doing  now  at  Cape  Choyye. 

We  left  with  a  favorable  breeze,  passed  Mamainse,  and  were 
already  expecting  to  reach  the  Sault  to-day,  but  by  the  time  we  were 
abreast  of  the  Sandy  Islands,  it  blew  so  hard  that  it  was  thought  pru* 
dent  to  put  in  and  wait  for  a  lull,  the  bay  beyond  being,  according 
to  the  men,  a  dangerous  place  in  foul  weather.  The  other  boats  had 
disappeared ;  the  bateau  to  windward,  the  canoe  working  in  shore 
towards  Goulais  Point. 

On  the  broad  sandy  beach,  as  we  landed,  we  found  the  tracks  of  a 
fox,  just  made,  for  the  wind  had  not  filled  them  up.  I  set  out  to 
explore  the  island,  without  my  gun,  however,  contrary  to  my  wont, 
having  unluckily  left  my  powder  in  the  other  canoe.  As  I  approached 
&  fallen  spruce  tree  that  lay  about  thirty  yards  off,  with  its  top  in  the 
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water, '  I  saw  coining  towards  me  from  on  the  other  side — a  fox ! 
The  fellow  was  of  the  variety  called  "  Cross  Fox,"  lean  and  hungry- 
looking.  He  trotted  leisurely  on,  as  one  sees  a  dog  trotting  along  a 
pathway,— occasionally  pausing  to  sniff  at  a  dead  craw-fish.  I  (}id 
not  attempt  to  hide  myself,  but  stood  perfectly  still.  He  came  care- 
lessly on,  and  cleared  the  tree  with  the  lightest  and  gracefullest  of 
leaps,  but  his  black  paws  hardly  touched  the  sand  before  he  had 
whisked  like  lightning  from  his  course,  and  disappeared  in  the  wood. 

As  the  island  is  not  a  mile  long  and  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
across,  it  was  a  matter  of  wonderment  how  he  got  here,  or  what  he 
could  find  here  to  live  upon.  The  men  said  he  had  most  likely  come 
across  on  the  ice  from  the  main  land  (a  distance  of  about  four  miles) 
in  the  winter,  and  had  not  dared  to  swim  back  agidn.  We  found 
marks  of  digging  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  conjectured  he 
had  been  reduced  to  a  partly  vegetable  diet.  If  he  could  have 
trotted  undisturbed  a  few  rods  further,  he  would  have  found  what  I 
picked  up  in  his  stead,  the  dead  body  of  a  little  warbler  that  had 
evidently  been  beaten  down  and  drowned  in  the  storm  the  day 
before,  and  lay  on  its  back  on  the  sand  at  the  water's  edge,  the  wings 
a  little  open,  quite  fresh,  and  the  plumage  hardly  ruffled. 

At  dusk,  two  figures  appeared  on  the  beach  of  an  island  about 
half  a  mile  off.  Our  men  said  they  were  "  Frangais,"  that  is,  not 
Indians,*  but  more  could  not  be  made  out.  They  proved  afterwards 
to  have  been  some  of  our  friends  of  the  bateau,  but  they  had 
encamped  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  and  did  not  see  us.  It 
rained  at  intervals,  and  blew  very  hard  in  the  night,  the  wind  shift- 
ing from  north-west  to  north-east.  We  had  fears  for  our  tent,  but  fo^ 
tified  ourselves  by  felling  a  few  trees  to  windward. 

Aug.  15tA. — ^At  five  o'clock  this  morning  it  still  blew  hard, 
and  although  the  wind  was  more  offshore,  and  the  waves  accordingly 
not  so  high,  yet  the  rollers  were  plunging  along  the  beach  with  a  vio- 
lence that  rendered  embarkation  somewhat  hazardous.  But  we  were 
all  anxious  to  be  off.    To-day  was  the  day  fixed  for  reaching  the 

*  These  half-breed  Toyageun  are  true  creatures  of  tradition,  and  still  divide  the 
human  race  into  but  two  classes,  **FranfaU  **  and  "  SauvagM,"  Before  I  understood 
this,  one  morning  we  found  on  a  beach  where  we  landed^  tracks  of  men  who,  they  said, 
were  "  Fran9ais."  When  I  asked  them  how  they  knew  this,  they  pointed  to  the  marks 
of  ftoo^AtfsIt  in  the  sand. 
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Saolt,  and  we  could  reach  it  easily  from  here.  Our  men  were  as 
eager  to  be  gone  as  we,  for  they  had  worked  long  enough  at  one  job 
to  be  glad  of  a  change.  Then  at  this  season  it  was  as  like  as  not  to 
blow  for  a  week,  and  harder,  and  our  provisions  would  not  hold  out 
many  days. 

So  the  canoe  was  set  afloat,  and  held  head  to  sea  by  a  man  on 
each  fflde,  standing  up  to  his  middle  in  the  water.  In  this  position  it 
was  carefully  loaded,  and  we  got  on  board  over  the  stem.  Finally 
the  men  contrived  to  get  in  and  push  off  without  serious  accident, 
though  not  without  shipping  a  good  deal  of  water.  As  the  wind 
was  directly  off  shore,  matters  improved  as  we  proceeded,  and  before 
long  we  were  under  the  lee  of  Gros-Cap. 

The  thickets  of  white  flowering-raspberry  were  now  full  of  fruit ;  the 
berries  averaging  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  by  two 
thirds  in  diameter,  and  rather  firmer  and  more  symmetrical  than 
the  common  cultivated  species.  The  taste  is  slightly  acid,  but 
agreeable.  Probably  they  were  not  entirely  ripe.  There  was  also 
an  abundance  of  the  common  wild  raspberries. 

From  Gros-Cap  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  water  was  not  more 
ttan  three  or  four  feet  deep ;  the  bottom  gravel.  Farther  out 
it  is  deeper,  but  the  amount  of  water  that  leaves  the  lake  is 
small,  as  is  shown  by  the  moderate  rate  of  the  current  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of  the  outlet. 
At  the  Pointe-aux-Pins,  where  the  shores  from  being  over  two 
miles  apart  suddenly  approach  to  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other, 
we  did  not  perceive  any  acceleration  of  the  current.  The  fact  is 
the  channel  has  only  this  width  all  the  way  down  to  the  Sault ;  the 
rest  being  very  shallow.  The  banks  are  low,  so  that  a  very  slight, 
elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  lake  would  g^ve  an  outlet  of  five  or 
ten  miles  in  width  down  to  the  Sault,  and  expanding  below. 

Arriving  at  the  head  of  the  portage,  we  found  some  of  our  friends 
awaiting  us.  Both  the  boats  had  got  in  just  before  us,  and  they 
had  hastened  to  get  on  their  civilized  costume  and  run  back  to  meet 
us.  Singularly  enough,  the  ^^  Dancing  Feather  "  had  arrived  that 
morning,  about  two  hours  before  us  1  So  here  we  were  all  on  the 
day  appointed  for  meeting,  although  we  had  paddled  four  hundred 
mUes,  and  they  twice  as  far  smce  we  parted. 
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We  hftd  arranged  to  shoot  the  Rapids,  instead  of  landing  abore. 
The  men  did  not  seem  to  think  it  much  of  an  exploit,  and  made  no 
change  in  the  stowage  of  the  canoe.  The  oara  were  taken  in ;  the 
ateersman  and  bowman  fiimished  with  paddles  instead.  We  glided 
quietly  down,  the  paddles  just  touching  occasionally,  with  a  few  nqnd 
and  Tigorous  strokes  at  certain  points. 

The  water  is  so  little  broken  that  we  seemed  not  to  be  moTuig 
very  fast,  and  it  was  startling  on  looking  down  over  the  cdde  to  see 
&e  bowlders  on  the  bottom  twitched  by  so  quickly  that  it  was  impoa- 
mble  to  see  their  f(Mrms«  It  was  like  looldng  down  from-  a  railway 
car  upon  the  sleepers.  Whether  from  bravado  on  the  part  of  our 
men,  or  from  the  necesfflty  of  the  case,  we  several  times  passed  with- 
in a  foot  or  less  of  rocks  apparently  just  under  the  surface.  We 
were  not  more  than  three  or  four  mmutes  going  down,  tbou^  tfaa 
distance  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM    THE    8AULT    HOMEWARD. 

Lake  Superior  is  to  be  figured  to  the  mind  as  a  vast  basin  with  a 
high  rocky  rim,  scooped  out  of  the  plateau  extending  from  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  the  Mississipp  valley,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  height  of 
land.  Its  dimensions,  according  to  Capt.  Bayfield,  are  three  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  in  length,  one  hundred  and  forty  in  breadth,  and  fifteen 
hundred  in  circumference.  The  mountainous  rim  is  almost  unbroken ; 
its  height  varies  from  the  average  of  about  three  or  four  hundred 
feet,  to  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred ;  the  slopes  are  gradual  towards 
the  north,  and  abrupt  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  on  the  north  shore 
flie  cliffi  rise  steeply  from  the  water,  whilst  on  the  south  it  is  said 
tiie  ascent  is  more  gentle  ;  the  abrupt  faces  being  inland. 

This  diffisrence  of  formation,  jcdned  to  the  prevalence  of  northerly 
winds,  has  given  very  different  aspects  to  the  two  shores ;  the  southern 
showing  broad  sand-beaches  and  remarkable  hills  of  sand,  whereas 
on  the  north  shore  the  beaches  are  of  large  angular  stones,  and  sand 
is  hardly  to  be  seen  except  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  The  rivers 
rf  the  southern  shore  are  often  silted  up,  and  almost  invariably,  it  is 
said,  barred  across  by  sand-spits,  so  that  they  run  sometimes  for 
miles  parallel  to  the  lake,  and  separated  from  it  only  by  narrow  strips 
of  sand  projecting  from  the  west. 

The  continuity  of  this  rim  occasions  a  great  similarity  among  the 
little  rivers  on  the  north  and  east  shores,  and  no  doubt  elsewhere. 
They  all  come  in  with  rapids  and  little  falls  near  the  lake,  and  more 
considerable  ones  farther  back.  These  streams  are  said  often  to  have 
in  their  short  course  a  descent  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet. 
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This  huge  basin  is  filled  with  clear,  icy  water,  of  a  greenish  cast, 
the  average  temperature  about  40**  Fahrenheit.*  Its  surface  is 
six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  its 
depth,  so  far  as  actual  soundings  go,  is  a  hundred  and  thirty-two 
fathoms,  that  is,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  below  the  sea  level ; 
but  Bayfield  conjectures  it  may  be  over  two  hundred  fathoms  in  some 
places.f 

In  geographical  position  the  lake  would  naturally  seem  to  lie 
within  the  zone  of  civilization.  But  on  the  north  shore  we  find  we 
have  already  got  into  the  Northern  Regions.  Q?he  trees  and  shrubs 
are  the  same  as  are  found  on  Hudson's  Bay ;  spruces,  birches  and 
poplars ;  the  Vaccinia  and  Labrador  tea.  Still  more  characteristic 
are  the  deep  beds  of  moss  and  lichen,  and  the  aUemation  of  the  dense 
growth  along  the  water,  with  the  dry,  barren,  lichenous  plains  of  the 
interior.  Here  we  are  already  in  the  Fur  Countries ;  the  land  of 
voyageurs  and  trappers ;  not  from  any  accident,  but  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  climate.  Unless  the  mines  should  attract  and 
support  a  population,  one  sees  not  how  this  region  should  ever  be 
inhabited. 

This  stem  and  northern  character  is  shown  in  nothing  more  clearly 
than  in  the  scarcity  of  animals.  The  woods  are  silent,  and  as  if  de- 
serted ;  one  may  walk  for  hours  without  hearing  an  animal  sound, 
and  when  he  does,  it  is  of  a  wild  and  lonely  character ;  the  cry  of  a 
loon,  or  the  Canada  jay,  the  'startling  rattle  of  the  arctic  woodpecker, 
or  the  sweet,  solemn  note  of  the  white-throated  sparrow.  Occasion- 
ally you  come  upon  a  silent,  solitary  pigeon  sitting  upon  a  dead 
bough ;  or  a  little  troop  of  gold-crests  and  chickadees,  with  their 
cousins  of  Hudson's  Bay,  comes  drifting  through  the  tree-tops.  II 
is  like  being  transported  to  the  early  ages  of  the  earth,  when  the 
■  mosses  and  pines  had  just  begun  to  cover  the  primeval  rock,  and 
the  animals  as  yet  ventured  timidly  forth  into  the  new  world. 

The  lake  shows  in  all  its  features  a  continental  uniqueness  and 
uniformity,  appropriate  to  the  largest  body  of  &esh  water  on  the 

*  Logan,  and  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson.  A  recent  letter  from  the  lake,  dated  July  1, 
1849,  mentions  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  M.,  as  37^. 

t  According  to  Bayfield's  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Scientifl* 
Society  of  Quebec,  (cited  in  Bouchette's  *'  British  Dominions  in  North  America."  I., 
12S,  et  seq.) 
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globe.  The  woods  and  rocks  are  everywhere  the  same,  or  similar. 
The  rivers  and  the  islands  are  counterparts  of  each  other.  The  very 
fishes,  although  kept  there  by  no  material  barrier,  are  yet  different 
firom  those  of  the  other  lakes.  Where  differences  exist  between  the 
various  parts,  they  are  broad  and  gradual. 

Aug.  16^,  nth  and  lith.  —  Principally  employed  in  arranging 
and  packing  specimens.  Prof.  Agassiz'  collection  alone  occupied 
four  barrels  and  twelve  boxes,  mostly  of  large  size. 

In  the  meantime  our  party  gradually  dispersed.  Some  took  the 
steamer  for  Mackinaw ;  others  were  to  remain  for  a  few  days  at  the 
Sault,  whilst  another  party  determined  to  take  the  English  steamer 
"  Gore,"  to  Sturgeon  Bay,  and  return  home^  through  Upper  Canada. 

Aug.  19^. — ^We  started  at  eight  o'clock  A.M.  in  the  "  Gore,"  a 
very  well-arranged  and  comfortable  boat.  Our  first  move  was  to 
cross  the  river,  where  we  took  in  the  (English)  Bishop  of  Toronto, 
with  his  chaplain  and  another  clergyman.  We  understood  they  had 
been  consecrating  a  church  on  the  English  side. 

The  scenery  below  the  Sault  is  pleasing,  and  in  many  respects  like 
that  we  had  just  left,  as  if  the  influence  of  the  Great  Lake  extended 
beyond  its  shores.  The  trees  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  species,  and 
there  was  the  same  abundance  of  wooded  islands  and  islets.  The 
Professor  observed  that  the  scratches  on  the  rocks  were  not  parallel 
to  the  valley,  but  have  a  constant  north  and  south  direction.  The 
high  land  forming  the  sides  of  the  valley  retreats  gradually  on  each 
side,  leaving  a  wide  expanse  of  low  shores  which  would  be  inundated 
by  a  slight  elevation  of  the  water.  For  some  distance  below  the 
Sault  the  river  is  shallow,  and^the  bottom  distinctly  visible,  showing 
ripple-marks  in  many  places  which  are  constantly  covered  by  several 
feet  of  water. 

About  three  o'clock  P.M.,  we  reached  the  Bruce  copper-mine,  to 
the  northward  of  St.  Joseph's  Island.  The  long  wooden  pier  to 
which  we  moored  was  heaped  with  the  most  brilliant  ore  of  the  kinds 
the  miners  call  ''  horseflesh"  and  "  peacock  ore,"  having  every  hue 
of  blue,  purple  and  golden.  The  first  question  the  agent  asked  us 
when  we  landed,  was,  whether  we  had  a  medical  man  with  us,  for 
two  of  his  men  had  just  been  injured  by  a  premature  explosion.  For- 
tunately, there  were  two  of  the  profession  in  our  party,  not  to  count 
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^e  Professor,  and  the  poor  fellows  were  immediately  attended  to. 
They  were  dreadfully  burnt  and  torn  about  the  face,  and  were  moan- 
ing with  pain,  and  still  more  at  the  thoughts  of  losing  their  eyes,  and 
thus  their  means  of  support.  The  doctors  shook  their  heads  at  firsts 
but  afterwards,  after  proper  washing,  &c.,  their  case  looked  better. 
They  were  taken  on  board  to  be  carried  to  the  hospital  at  Penetan- 
guishene,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  on  landing  them  there  of  believ* 
jng  that  they  would  come  out  with  an  eye  apiece,  at  the  worst. 

This  mine  belongs  to  the  Montreal  Company,  and  the  little  settle- 
ment has  a  thriving  look.  The  works  that  we  saw  were  mostly  open 
trenches,  displaying  a  few  feet  of  top-soil,  consisting  of  unstratified 
drift,  clay  with  scratched  pebbles  and  bowlders.  The  metalliferous 
rock,  which  is  uenite  and  metamorphic  talc-schist,  with  veins  of 
quartz,  is  also  polbhed  and  scratched.  The  ore  consists  of  varioiu 
sulphurets  of  copper,  particularly  the  yellow.  At  St.  Joseph's,  where 
we  stopped  to  wood,  the  Captain,  (a  very  intelligent  man,  abounding 
in  information  concerning  the  country,)  took  us  to  see  a  rock  which 
he  considered  a  great  curiosity.  It  proved  to  be  a  large  bowlder  of 
the  most  beautiful  conglomerate,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  bril- 
liant colors ;  agates,  jasper,  porphyry,  trap,  &c.,  all  polished  down  to 
an  even  surface.  Other  bowlders  of  the  same  kind  were  lying  about 
near  the  beach.  The  rock  in  place  is  Trenton  limestone,  and  full 
of  the  organic  remains  peculiar  to  that  deposit.  We  observed  great 
numbers  of  bowlders  on  all  the  islands  we  passed  in  Lake  Huron. 

There  is  a  little  settlement  on  this  end  of  the  island,  which  the 
captsdn  called  his,  as  the  land  belongs  to  him.  He  bought  seven 
hundred  acres,  (no  doubt  of  our  friend  the  Major  and  his  co-tenant,) 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  an  acre,  for  land  ssdd  to  be  fertile,  and 
certainly  supporting  a  fine  growth  of  hard-wood  trees. 

In  the  evening  the  Professor  made  the  following  remarks  on  occa- 
sion of  the  bowlder : 

"  This  bowlder  may  be  considered  as  an  epitome  of  all  the  rocks  we  have 
seen.  A  complete  examination  of  it  would  occupy  a  geologist  many  months. 
This  conglomerate  is  associated  with  the  oldest  stratified  formations,  and  must 
have  been  formed  in  the  same  epoch  with  them.  Its  component  parts  give 
us  some  insight  into  its  age.  It  contains  no  fragment  of  fossiliferous  rock ; 
thus  the  pebbles  of  which  it  is  oomposod  must  have  been  broken  off,  rolled 
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« 
by  ihe  vates  and  tkeieby  rounded  and  smooAed,  and  afterwards  cemented 
logeiher^  before  the  appearance  of  animal  life  on  the  earth.  On  the  other 
hand  it  contains  trap ;  thos  trap-djkes  must  have  been  thrown  up  at  that 
early  period.  Its  other  elements  are  jasper,  porphyry,  agate,  quartz,  and 
even  mica;  all  belonging  to  the  ancient  rocks  which  we  have  seen  on  Lake 
Superior.  In  one  of  the  bowlders  the  materials  are  slightly  stratified,  so 
that  they  had  been  arranged  in  layers  before  they  were  cemented  together. 
In  all  of  them  the  cement  is  more  or  less  vitrified,  showing  a  strong  action 
of  heat.  This  must  have  been  derived  from  plutonic  agencies,  so  tfiat  the 
plutonic  action  on  the  lake  commenced  before  the  introduction  of  animal  Ufe. 
The  sandstone  formations  about  Gros-Cap  and  Batcheewauung  Bay  indicate 
Bi  all  probability  the  beaches  of  the  ancient  continents  from  which  these  frag- 
ments were  detached,  and  the  outlines  of  the  seas  by  which  they  were  rolled 
and  WOTn.  Afterwards  they  were  conglomerated,  and  then  removed  hither 
by  other  agencies.  This  bowlder  does  not  show  thp  marks  of  having  been 
trani^rted  by  the  action  of  water.  Its  surfiuse  is  smoothed  and  grooved  in 
a  uniform  manner,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  different  hardness 
of  its  various  materials.  Had  it  been  worn  into  its  present  shape  by  the 
action  of  water,  the  harder  stones  would  be  left  prominent.  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  similarity  of  its  appearance  in  this  respect  to  the  rocks  of  the  present  gla- 
ciers of  Switzerland,  that  it  has  been  firmly  fixed  in  a  heavy  mass  of  ice  and 
moved  steadily  forward  in  one  direction,  and  thereby  ground  down." 

These  remarks  being  made  in  the  main  cabin,  in  the  presence  of 
fhe  Captain  and  the  other  passengers,  one  of  the  clergymen  after- 
wards took  the  Professor  to  task  for  denying  that  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants  were  all  made  at  once,  as  if  this  was  a  well-understood 
thing,  and  got  quite  indignant,  when  he  would  not  admit  that  the 
Bible  had  so  settled  it.  His  tone  on  this  occasion,  (for  otherwise  he 
appeared  to  be  a  well-bred  and  educated  man,)  seemed  to  indicate  a 
different  position  of  the  old  theologico-geological  question  here,  a 
question  one  would  have  thought  finally  disposed  of  among  men  of 
liberal  training. 

Auff.  20th. — We  stopped  this  morning  at  a  little  settlement  on  the 
Grand  Manitoulin,  whither  the  Indians  come  yearly  to  receive  their 
"  presents."  A  few  soldiers  are  stationed  here  to  keep  order  on 
these  occasions.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  both  here  and  at  Mack- 
inaw, the  ground-rent  pidd  by  the  British  and  United  States  govem- 
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ments  to  the  ori^al  lords  of  the  soil,  goes  under  the  name  of  a 
present  J  as  if  dependent  on  the  mere  good-will  and  pleasure  of  the 
tenants. 

The  Indians  had  been  collected  here  a  week  or  two  before,  it  was 
sud,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  thousand ;  we  saw  the  traces  of 
their  encampment  on  the  beach.  In  general  it  is  only  those  living  in 
the  neighborhood  that  come,  since  to  journey  hither  from  the  more 
distant  villages  would  cost  more  than  the  ^^  present"  would  come 
to. 

On  one  occasion,  the  Gaptam  saw  a  general  collection  of  the  tribe 
from  all  quarters,  as  far  as  the  Bed  River  settlement  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Hudson's  Bay  on  the  other.  There  were  in  all  about  five 
thousand  six  hundred  persons,  men,  women,  and  children.  As  usual 
they  carried  little  or  no  food  with  them,  and  such  a  multitude  soon 
exhausted  the  fish  and  game  of  the  neighborhood.  Terrible  want 
ensued,  and  as  the  English  authorities  for  some  time  refused  any 
assistance,  many  were  near  starvation.  Some  families,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, went  three  days  without  food ;  others  lived  on  small  bits  of 
maple  sugar,  which  were  divided  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  At  last 
the  officer  in  charge  ordered  some  Indian  com  and  ^^  grease"  to  be 
served  out  to  them.  The  Captain  was  standing  with  the  officers  when 
this  order  was  executed,  and  imderstood  (though  (hey  did  not,)  the 
speech  the  chief  made  to  his  men  on  the  occasion.  ^^  When  strangers 
come  to  ;nsit  ii«,"  said  he,  ^^  we  look  round  for  the  best  we  have,  to 
ofier  to  them.    But  we  must  take  this,  or  starve." 

If  it  be  said  that  the  strict  law  of  nations  is  not  applicable  to  deal- 
ings with  savages,  any  more  than  the  municipal  law  to  the  manage- 
ment of  children, — ^at  least  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
principle.  If  we  claim  to  stand  in  loco  parentis  with  regard  to  them, 
we  should  show  some  parental  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  But  the 
poor  savages  fall  between  the  two  stools,  and  get  neither  law,  equity, 
nor  loving  kindness  at  our  hands.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  for  instance, 
why  the  annual  stipend  should  not  be  paid  to  the  Indians  at  places 
in  a  measure  convenient  for  them  to  receive  it,  say  at  La  Fointe,  on 
the  American  side,  and  Fort  William,  the  Red  River  settlement,  and 
the  like  on  the  Canadian,  instead  of  practically  cheating  them  out  of 
it  in  this  way. 
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The  settlement  consists  of  a  store-house  on  the  beach,  and  a  fev 
neat  whitewashed  cottages  along  the  top  of  the  high  bank,  with  their 
fronts  overrun  with  vines.  A  little  way  back  from  the  bluff  was  a  neat 
Gothic  church,  of  wood,  not  quite  finished  ;  service  was  held  in  a 
small  building  beyond.  The  rock,  which  is  Trenton  limestone,  and 
full  of  fossils,  crops  out  everywhere  in  nearly  horizontal  strata. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  place  we  entered  the  Georgian  Bay,  so 
caOed,  the  Captain  says,  ever  since  he  has  known  it,  though  one  sees 
it  named  Lake  Manitoulin,  or  Manitoulin  Bay,  on  some  maps.  He 
commanded  the  first  steamboat  that  plied  between  Penetanguishene 
and  the  Sault.  The  trip  occupied  four  or  five  days ;  they  crept 
along  the  northern  shore,  stopping  to  cut  wood  where  they  wapted  it, 
and  lying  by  at  night. 

High  land  was  now  in  sight  to  the  northward ;  mountains  of  about 
twelve  hundred  feet  elevation.  The  water  is  very  deep,  but  from 
the  number  of  islands  and  rocks,  the  navigation  is  dangerous,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  anchor  in  case  of  fog.  Sometimes  no  bottom  can  be 
had  close  to  shore,  and  then  they  have  to  make  fiast  to  trees.  Nor- 
tiiem  Lights  this  evening. 

Aug.  21«i. — ^We  arrived  at  Penetanguishene  early  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  remained  there  a  short  time  to  wood,  &c.  The  wounded 
men  were  carried  on  mattresses  to  the  Military  Hospital.  Near  the 
entrance  was  a  war  steamer,  moored  at  one  of  the  wharves.  This 
vessel,  in  accordance  with  treaty,  carries  but  one  gun.  The  village 
b  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  narrow  bay ;  the  shores  on  the 
right  going  in  are  low  and  covered  with  wood ;  on  the  left,  the  ground 
rismg  and  cleared  for  cultivation.  The  sight  of  fences  and  fam^ 
houses  here  was  more  home-like  than  anything  we  had  seen  for  some 
time.  The  place  seems  to  be  a  thriving  one,  and  it  is  thought  the 
road  from  the  lake  to  Toronto  will  ultimately  commence  here.  The 
upper  part  of  the  bay,  however,  near  the  town,  seems  to  be  too  shal- 
low to  favor  navigation.  Judging  from  a  slip  of  paper  offering  a 
reward  for  certain  Indian  curiosities,  which  was  stuck  up  in  one  of 
the  shops,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  one  here  who  has  the  good 
sense  to  look  after  the  remains  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

The  distance  to  Sturgeon  Bay,  where  we  were  to  leave  tiie 
boat,  is  not  great,  but  from  the  stop  at  Penetanguishene,  and  the 
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erookedness  of  the  course,  it  was  two  o'clock  before  we  got  tbere. 
Ou  our  arrival,  we  foond  some  confusion.  So  large  a  number  of  pa^* 
sengers  had  not  been  expected,  for  the  travel  on  this  route  is  yerjr 
inconsiderable  ;  the  boats  being  miuntained  principallj  by  their  con- 
tracts with  the  Post-ofiSce. 

The  place  consists  of  a  small  gap  cut  in  the  forest,  large  enoa^ 
for  a  single  rather  neat  frame-house  and  out-buildingp.  From  it  a 
dark  lane,  cut  straight  mto  the  woods,  was  the  road  we  were  to  tak^ 
a  highway  in  its  most  primitive  stages,  as  we  found  when,  after  some 
delay,  we  got  off  in  three  large  open  wagons,  into  which  we  were 
stowed  with  our  luggage,  as  close  as  cattle  on  the  way  to  market. 

We  found  on  our  first  landing  a  marked  change  both  in  the  Fauna 
and  the  Flora.  The  woods  are  like  those  of  Western  New  York  in 
the  fflze  and  species  of  the  trees.  We  saw  again  red  and  sugar 
ma{des,  red  and  white  oaks,  hop-hornbeam,  beech,  ash,  basswood, 
sumach,  &c.,  and  among  the  birds  we  recognized  the  red-headed 
woodpecker  and  blue  jay. 

The  road  for  the  first  thurteen  miles  was  as  bad  as  could  be  found, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  on  the  continent,  and  we  had  to  keep  aD 
the  way  at  a  walk.  In  the  spring  I  should  think  it  could  be  luurdly 
passable  by  heavy  wagons.  For  this  distance,  we  saw  no  agns  of 
habitation  except  a  few  scattered  ruinous  log-calnns,  built  by  Indians, 
who  had  been  encouraged  to  settle  here,  but  who  had  long  since 
deserted  them. 

After  that  we  began  to  meet  clearings,  growing  more  and  more 
numerous  as  we  approached  Coldwater.  At  one  of  these  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  some  excellent  bread  and  milk,  after  convincing 
the  mistress,  a  canny  North-country  woman,  of  our  solvency. 

Coldwater  is  a  decayed  looking  village,  run  to  pigs,  snake-fences 
and  wide  straggling  streets.  According  to  the  Bishop,  who  as  cunir 
tor  of  things  spiritual  in  this  district  ought  to  know,  the  inhabitants 
have  a  very  general  antipathy  to  the  article  after  which  the  place  is 
called,  whence  perhaps  their  unprosperous  condition.  Beyond  Cold- 
water  we  got  on  to  higher  land,  where  the  road  is  better,  and  we 
mended  our  pace,  but  it  was  dark  before  we  reached  Orilla  Landing 
on  Lake  Simcoe. 

Finding  the  steamer  here,  we  went  on  board  to  engage  our  pas- 
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sage,  and  were  so  much  pleased  unth  the  appearance  of  tbings,  that 
ire  resolved  to  pass  the  night  there  rather  dian  at  the  tavern. 

Aug.  22d. — ^The  Lake  Simcoe  District  as  it  is  called,  is,  it  seems, 
already  noted  for  its  fertility,  particularly  as  a  wheat  country, 
although  a  large  part  of  it  is  still  uncleared.  Judg^ig  from  the 
growth  of  timber,  the  portion  on  Lake  Huron  must  be  at  leitet  equal 
to  any  of  it.  Patriotic  and  enthusiastic  Sir  Francis  Head  pronounces 
it  the  best  land  in  North  America ;  but  without  going  so  far  as  this, 
ii  may  probably  approach  that  of  the  north-western  part  of  New 
York.  The  immediate  border  of  the  lake  is,  as  I  understand,  less 
fertile ;  for  this  reason,  probably,  the  forest  is  but  sparingly  inter- 
rupted by  clearings.  The  lake  is  too  large,  and  its  shores  too  low 
and  flat,  to  be  beautiful ;  but  it  is  saved  from  monotony  by  numbers 
ef  wooded  islets.    Its  height  above  Lake  Huron  is  152  feet. 

About  noon  we  came  to  a  river-like  strait,  with  wide  sedgy  shores, 
which  are  said  to  afford  capital  duck  and  smpe  shootmg.  Even  at 
this  time  there  were  a  few  ducks.  Arriving  at  Holland  Landing,  we 
fimnd  the  same  difficulty  about  conveyances  to  St.  Albans,  and  most 
ef  us  walked  thither,  three  miles,  sendmg  our  luggage  by  a  wagon. 

The  name  St.  Albans  has  an  old-worid  sound,  and  the  place 
itself  had  an  old-world  look,  for,  tiiough  a  raw  kind  of  vQlage 
enough,  yet  there  were,  I  think,  five  very  nice  saddlers'  shops,  » 
tailor  '^  from  London,"  irith  a  very  neat  establishment,  and  other 
rigns  of  a  somewhat  aristocratic  element  in  the  population,  probably 
due  to  the  number  of  retired  British  officers  who  have  farms  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  still  keep  up  the  equestrian  habits,  and  something 
of  the  attention  to  dress,  that  distinguish  their  nation  and  class. 
Even  the  public  houses  were  not  ^^  hotels,"  but  ^'  inns." 

After  dinner  we  packed  into  two  stages,  which,  however,  would  not 
contain  our  effects,  so  they  had  to  follow  after,  whereby  we  were 
much  delayed,  and  I  lost  my  best  Mackinaw  blanket,  faithful  com- 
panion in  the  wilderness,  purloined  firom  the  top  of  my  trunk. 

The  road  beyond  St  Albans  is  everywhere  excellently  well  built, 
but  the  first  part  of  it  had  been  but  recentiy  macadamized,  which 
reduced  our  pace  to  a  walk.  The  country  all  the  way  is  very  pretty, 
neat  villages  and  &rm-houses  increasing  in  number  as  we  approached 
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Toronto,  and  all  filled  with  troops  of  the  rosiest  children,  and  sur- 
rounded bj  fine  orchards  and  corn-fields.  The  hay  seemed  in  many 
instances  at  least  to  be  stacked,  in  the  English  fashion,  instead  of 
being  stored  in  bams.  Vines  and  ornamental  trees  were  beginning 
to  be  cultivated  about  the  houses,  though  the  prevalence  of  balsam- 
firs  showed  that  they  had  not  got  far  in  this  durection.  The  houses 
are  sometimes  of  a  very  agreeable  cream-colored  brick,  made  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  most  frequently,  however,  rough-cast,  upon  lath,  with 
a  mixture  of  plaster,  lime  and  coarse  sand,  which  is  said  to  stand 
perfectly  well.  The  forest  trees  are  principally  white  pmes,  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  which  we  saw  along  the  road.  These  afibrd 
employment  to  a  number  of  steam  saw-mills,  and  large  quandties  of 
lumber  are  exported  from  Toronto. 

The  government  lands  here,  I  was  told,  are  divided  off  into  stripe 
two  lots  deep,  by  parallel  roads,  and  these  being  joined  at  certain 
intervals  by  cross  lanes,  the  division  of  farms  is  rendered  very  sym- 
metrical. Probably,  however,  this  necessitates  the  buying  of  an 
entire  lot,  or  none  at  all ;  at  all  events,  we  understood  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  transfer  of  real  estate  is  much  hampered  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Land  Office. 

We  arrived  at  Toronto  by  gas-light,  and  found  nobody  awake  but 
a  train  of  geese  who  were  solemnly  waddling  across  the  street. 
We  went  to  the  Wellington  Hotel,  a  very  dirty  and  uncomfortable 
place. 

Auff.  2dd. — Our  baggage  did  not  arrive  until  this  morning,  fif- 
teen minutes  before  the  boat  for  Queenston  started.  My  compan- 
ions contrived  to  get  on  board,  but  I  was  left  to  pass  the  day  in 
Toronto.  My  first  move  was  to  transport  my  effects  to  the  North 
American  House,  somewhat  better  than  the  other,  but  very  far  from 
good. 

Toronto  is  very  regularly  built,  of  the  cream-colored  brick  above- 
noticed,  in  some  cases  stuccoed.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  both 
carriageway  and  sidewalk  made  of  plank,  laid  transversely.  Many 
of  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  have  extensive  gardens  and  ornamental 
grounds,  but  in  the  city  itself  there  are  no  buildings  of  much  preten- 
sion to  beauty,  and  very  few  attractive  shops. 
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Aug.  Mih. — Early  this  morning  I  took  to  the  boat  for  Queens- 
ton,  and  thence  by  a  very  wretched  railway  reached  Niagara  to 
dinner. 

Aug,  2bth. — ^We  went  by  the  raihroad  to  Lockport,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Colonel  Jewett,  the  most  warm-hearted  of  collectors  of  fossils.  He 
showed  ns  his  collection  as  fietr  as  it  was  accessible,  gave  the  Pro- 
fessor several  specimens,  and  showed  us  where  to  pick  up  more  for 
ourselves.  At  the  quarry  of  hydraulic  limestone  we  saw  an  interest- 
ing document  for  the  geology  of  the  drift-period.  The  soft  rock  was 
abundantly  fturowed,  from  a  direction  a  little  west  of  north.  One  of 
these  furrows  gradually  deepened,  until  it  was  interrupted  by  a  suc- 
cession of  horseshoe  shaped  hollows,  sloping  from  the  north,  and  deep 
and  abrupt  towards  the  south,  showing  that  the  furrowing  mass  was 
movmg  from  north  to  south,  and  from  some  interruption  had  chipped 
out  these  bits. 

From  Lockport  we  drove  to  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  returned 
home  by  the  sa^e  way  as  we  came. 


SITD  OF  TBI  HABKATITB. 
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I. 

THE  NQBTHERN  VEGETATION  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OP 
THE  JUBA  AND  THE  ALPS. 


It  18  now  imirenaQj  knoim  that  limg  beingB,  udinalB  and  plants, 
•re  not  Maltered  at  xandom  o^er  the  surface  of  the  whole  glebe. 
Their  distr^batieny  on  the  oontrarj,  is  regidated  bj  parttenlar  laws 
which  ffre  each  country  a  peeoBar  aepeet.  We  call  climate  the 
physical  conditions  whidi  seem  to  regulate  this  distributioA,  however 
cBversified  the  causes  ttius  acting  may*be.  The  distribution  of  heat 
all  the  year  round,;  tiie  mode  of  succession  of  temperature,  either 
by  sudden  or  |^ual  changes  ;  Ae  degree  of  moisture  cS  the  atmoa- 
^ere  ;  the  pressure  itf  the  air ;  the  amount  of  light ;  the  electrie 
condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  all  these  and  periu^  seme  other  agents 
eontinnally  influence  the  growth  of  phints  and  Hie  derelopment  of 
animals.  Tke  nature  of  the  soil  is  no  less  powerful  in  its  influence 
tipon  organised  beings,  thou^  here  also  very  different  agents  are 
foundered  under  one  head ;  as  the  chemical  poperties  of  the  ground 
are  efidently  as  efficient  as  the  physical. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  these  circumstances.  Temperature 
aeems  to  be  the  att-ruling  power.  With  the  retunong  smile  of 
spring,  Tegetatiot  bursts  out  with  new  vigor,  and  dies  again  as  the 
^M  ci  winter  bringi  back  its  annttiilating  rigors.  Under  ttie  hot ' 
•oil  of  tiie  tropics  tiie  beauty  and  variely  of  vegetation  exceed  all 
ftat  is  known  in  more  temperate  re^oas,  wh3st  as  we  iq>proach  the 
polar  plains  we  see  it  grow  gradually  less  diversified  and  more  dwiucf- 
10 
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ish,  thus  exhibiting  all  over  the  globe  a  close  connection  between 
the  modifications  of  temperature  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and 
tiie  geographical  distribution  of  vegetable  a&d  animal  life.  The 
more  powerful  influence  of  temperature  upon  vegetation  does  not, 
however,  preclude  the  influence  of  other  agents ;  even  the  manner 
in  which  the  same  amount  of  heat  is  distributed  over  the  earth  in  a 
^ven  time,  will  produce  differences.  It  is  well  known,  that  coun- 
tries in  which  the  summers  are  short  but  very  warm,  and  the  winters 
very  long  and  cold,  have  a  vegetation  totally  difierent  from  those 
where  the  seasons  are  more  equable  and  succeed  each  other  by 
gradual  changes,  although  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  both  be 
tiie  same.  Next  in  importance  we  may  perhaps  con^der  the  degree 
of  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  which  differs  widely  in  different  re- 
gions ;  the  damp  valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  for  instance,  present  the 
most  striking  contrast  with  the  rolling  country  farther  west.  Again, 
the  swamps  and  the  sandy  plains,  the  rocky  hills  and  the  loamy  soils, 
the  snow-clad  barrens  and  the  frozen  gravel  of  the  North,  even  under 
drcumstances  otherwise  most  rimilar,  afibrd  the  greatest  diversity  of 
vegetation.  There  is  still  another  way  m  which  moisture  may  act 
in  a  particular  manner ;  as  vegetation  is  not  influenced  simply  by 
the  annual  amount  of  moisture,  but  also  by  the  quantity  of  water 
tiiat  falls  at  one  time,  and  the  periods  at  which  it  fidls.  A  low  tem- 
perature in  a  moist  climate  will  indeed  produce  some  remarkable 
peculiarities ;  for  instance  where  early  winters  cause  an  extensive 
sheet  of  snow  to  be  accumulated  over  the  ground,  and  to  protect 
vegetation  from  the  destroying  influence  of  frost ;  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Alps,  where  the  most  delicate  flowers  prosper  admirably  under 
their  white  blankets,  and  show  themselves  in  full  development  as  soon 
as  the  snow  melts  away,  late  in  the  spring,  when  the  warm  season  is 
already  fiftirly  set  in.  Light,  again,  independentiy  of  heat,  will  also 
show  its  influence ;  shaded  places  are  favorable  to  plants  which  would 
be  killed  under  the  more  direct  influence  of  the  rays  of  light. 

Atmospheric  pressure  would  at  first  seem  to  have  only  a  very  sub- 
ordinate influence  upon  vegetation.  But  comparing  Alpine  vegetation 
with  that  of  higher  latitudes,  which  from  their  situation  must  have 
climates  otherwise  very  similar,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
atmospheric  pressure  has  its  sharo  in  bringing  about  the  diversity  o  f 
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plantB ;  for  though  analogous,  fhe  flora  of  fhe  high  NoHih  is  by  no 
means  identical  with  that  of  the  most  elevated  Alpme  ridges,  over 
which  vegetation  continues  to  extend.  The  influence  of  atmospheric 
pressure  seems  to  me  particularly  evinced  in  the  grea(,  I  may  say 
the  prevailing  number  of  Alpine  species  endowed  urith  a  volatile  fra- 
grance which  adds  so  much  to  the  sweet  and  soothing  influence  of 
mountain  rambles ;  whilst  the  northern  species,  however  similar  to 
those  of  the  Alps,  partake  more  or  less  of  the  dulhiess  of  the  heavy 
sky  under  which  they  flourish.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  intenrity  of  other  causes,  and  even  when 
they  are  most  uniform,  the  chemical  nature  of  the  soil  acts  perhaps 
as  powerfully  as  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  plant  may 
grow.  To  be  fully  impressed  with  the  important  influence  of  the  soil 
we  need  only  be  familiar  with  the  differences  noticed  in  the  growth 
of  wheat  or  other  grains  in  different  soils,  or  witii  the  different  aspect 
of  pastures  on  rich  or  poor  grounds,  and  to  trace  the  same  modifica- 
tions through  any  small  tract  of  land  irith  the  view  to  understand 
nmilar  changes  over  wider  countries.f 

*  It  would  be  ft  miitake  to  ftseribe  to  redaoed  fttmotpherio  prasure  the  peeoliar  ftspect 
of  mott  plants  in  the  higher  Alps,  as  they  are  nndoubtedly  more  inflaeneed  by  the 
temperature,  and  especially  by  the  pressure  of  the  snow  of  those  high  regions.  These 
plants  are  commonly  oovered  with  a  thick  and  dose  down,  which  reminds  us  of  the  soft 
for  of  the  northern  animals ;  they  creep  for  the  most  part  attached  to  the  compact  and 
tanadous  soil  among  the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  their  roots  can  penetrate  and  where  they 
And  shelter.  *  Several  of  them  have  fleshy  and  succulent  leaves,  flUed  with  liquid, 
derived  rather  from  the  atmosphere,  than  firom  the  stony  and  dried  soil  upon  wUeh  we 
generally  flnd  them.  These  phenomena  of  Alpine  vegetation  occur  successively  at  ft 
less  considerable  elevation  the  more  we  advance  northwards,  and  show  themselves  on 
the  plains  towards  the  polar  regions,  where  the  temperature  agrees  with  that  of  the 
high  Alpine  summits.  The  fact  that  many  plants  of  the  highest  summits  live  very  well 
at  the  foot  of  the  glaciers  which  descend  into  the  lower  valleys,  tvould  seem  to  show 
tiMt  atmospheric  pressure  has  only  a  limited  influence  upon  Alpine  plants ;  but  the  mo- 
ment we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  most  fragrant  of  these  species  never  proeper 
below,  we  must  admit  that  the  relation  between  fragrance  and  atmospheric  pressure  to 
which  I  have  alluded  above,  is  well  sustained.  The  Alpine  plants  sre,  it  is  well  known, 
very  diAcult  to  cultivate ;  Mr.  Yaucher,  at  Fleurier,  assisted  by  Mr.  Lesquereuz  has 
however  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a  magnifloent  and  numerous  oollection  of  spe- 
cies of  the  high  Alps*  In  order  to  preserve  them,  they  took  care  to  harden  and  press 
the  soil,  or  to  introduce  small  blocks  of  limestone  into  it,  and  to  cover  them  with  snow 
In  the  spring,  but  especially  to  press  the  roots  very  often  into  the  ground  in  the  spring, 
as  they  are  othenriae  pushed  out  after  every  frost,  and  perish  in  a  single  day  if  eare  be 
not  taken  to  put  them  again  without  delay  into  the  ground. 

t  The  ehemical  elements  of  the  soil  seem,  however,  to  have  less  influence  upon  the 
geographical  dietribution  of  the  large^  vegetables  or  phmogames,  than  upon  the  eryp* 
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To  satisfy  Oureelyes  of  iihe  powerful  influence  of  electricity  upon 
t^getation,  we  need  only  remember  the  increased  rapidity  wiQi  which 
plants  come  forth,  during  spring,  after  thunder  storms. 

Many  other  causes  still  more  intimately  connected  with  the  aspect 
of  our  globe  have  also  a  great  influence  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
aiiilnals  and  plants  which  live  on  its  surface.  The  form  6f  continents, 
Ifae  bearing  of  their  shores,  the  direction  and  height  of  mountains, 
the  mean  level  of  great  plains,  the  amount  of  water  circumscribed 
by  land  and  forming  inland  lakes  or  seas,  each  shows  a  marked  influ- 
ence upon  the  general  features  of  vegetation.  Small  low' islands, 
fioattered  in  clusters,  are  covered  with  a  vegetation  entirely  difierent 
fhyfti  &at  of  extensive  pluns,  under  the  same  latitudes.  The  bearing 
of  the  shores  agun,  modifying  the  currents  of  the  sea,  will  also  react 
tipon  vegetation.  Mountain  chains  w31  be  influential  not  only  from 
Ihe  height  of  their  slopes  and  summits,  but  also  from  their  action. 

!lo§aaM.  The  attempts  made  to  group  the  former  aeeordiag  to  the  nature  of  the  aoU 
upon  which  they  grow,  have  alforded  no  satUfactory  results.  It  is  otherwise  when  we 
consider  the  hydrodynamic  capacity  of  the  soil,  that  ii  to  say,  the  property  which  It 
has  to  retain  the  water  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Tracing  our  investigations  in 
tUi  direetiim  we  anrire,  on  the  eontnury,  at  wry  importssit  conclusions.  A  sandy 
^flseit  and  a  peat^hog  for  instance,  as  the  two  estremes,  have  quite  peculiar  flom, 
which  stand  completely  isolated  from  the  Tcgetation  of  soUs  whose  essential  component 
ttiaterfal  is  humus.  This  fact  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  recent  dtscoveries  in  vege- 
table  physiology,  whieh  sosm  to  proTC  that  plants  extract  nothing  from  the  eett  except 
water,  or  nourishment  in  a  liquid  state,  and  that  their  other  components,  the  eariMMi 
IniMdrticular,  are  furnished  them  from  the  atmosphere. 

Am  we  descend  the  scale,  and  arrive  at  the  cryptogamee,  the  ohemical  influeoev 
1»f  the  soil  is  gradually  more  and  mom  lelt  in  tiie  distrihution  of  the  genera,  and 
«TeB  ef  the  species.  The  mosses  eren  may  be  readily  grouped  aeeording  to  the  loeuli- 
^im  when  thej  Utc.  The  OrthotrichoB  occur  almost  exclusiTely  upon  the  bark  of  trees, 
ttnd  upon  granite  and  limestone ;  the  Phasoacett  inhabit  clayey  soils,  with  the  Oym- 
«asioaieaD,  Pottiea,  Funariea  and  some  Weissis.  The  Sphagnes  occur  only  in  peat- 
.kog%  ur  in  waters  ohaiged  with  ulmlo  add ;  the  Splschnee  generaUy  upon  animal  sdb- 
«teMes  in  decempeeition;  the  Otlramiev  upon  granitic  rocks ;  whibt  the  greatest  num* 
hat  of  the  Hypnums  and  Dicranums  cover  large  surfaces  of  rotten  vegetablee.  And 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  modifloations  which  temperature  introduces  in  the 
AaUtalion  of  soine  mossso,  we  are  enabled  to  account  even  for  the  eoemopolitfami  of 
Aomeapeoies  whkh,  like  the  Biyume,  woold  seem  to  be  less  influenced  than  oOmvs  kf 
4lie  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  grow. 

nie  examination  of  the  lichens  wl^eh  attach  themselviss  commonly  to  tiie  surfrMe  of 
woods  and  rooks  leads  to  conelusicos  stiU  mora  striking.  Some  species  live  eKcinsivel)r 
fipen  limestone;  others  upon  mica  schist;  othen  upon  various  kinds  of  granite  ;  and 
othen  ilnaUy  upon  certain  species  ef  trees  or  «ther  vegetables.  The  analysis  of  thn 
MbsiMsesnpon  wiuah  lichens  Uve,hos,  if  not  completely  explained,  at  least  led  te 
His nndsmiWMliMg  of  the  mmm  of  the lemwIisHis  dktdbution  of  tiieee  planik 
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upon  the  prevuEng  winds.  It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  a  moim- 
tain  chain  like  the  Alps,  running  from  east  to  west,  and  thus  forming 
a  barrier  between  the  colder  region  northwards,  and  the  wanner 
aoathwards,  will  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
northern  plains,  and  to  increase  that  of  the  southern,  below  or  abo?6 
the  mean  which  such  localities  would  otherwise  present ;  while  the 
influence  of  a  chain  running  north  and  south,  like  the  Rocky  Mouo- 
tuns  and  the  Andes,  will  be  quite  the  reverse,  and  t^nd  to  mcreas^ 
the  natural  differences  between  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of 
the  continent,  and,  laying  open  the  north  to  southern  influences  and 
iiie  south  to  thos3  of  the  north,  render  its  climate  excessive,  i.  ••y 
its  summer  wanner  and  its  winter  colder. 

Again,  the  equalizing  influence  of  a  large  sheet  of  water,  the  tern* 
perature  of  which  is  less  liable  to  sudden  changes  than  the  atm^ 
pheric  air,  is  very  apparent  in  the  uniformity  of  coast  vegetatkm 
over  extensive  tracts,  provided  the  soil  be  of  the  same  nature,  and 
also  in  the  slower  trandtion  from  one  season  into  the  other  along  the 
shores ;  the  coasts  having  less  extreme  temperatures  than  the  main 
land.  The  absolute  degree  of  temperature  of  the  water  acts  witk 
equal  power ;  as  the  aquatic  plants  of  the  tropical  regions,  for  la* 
stance  those  of  Guyana,  difier  as  widely  from  those  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, as  the  palms  difier  from  the  pine  forests.  * 

*  One  of  the  raott  promment  cantei  of  the  dUpersion,  not  to  uty  of  the  distribntiiNi 
of  plants,  is  certsinly  the  direction  and  the  swiftness  of  water-coones.  On  one  hani' 
the  riTers  bring  down  from  the  summits  or  the  elevated  parts  of  the  country  a  lugl$ 
number  of  plants  and  seeds,  which  are  stopped  and  take  root  farther  below,  on  their 
banks ;  on  the  other,  they  tpread  in  their  neighborhood  a  greater  or  less  amouat 
of  moisture.  This  is,  I  think,  the  best  cause  to  assign  to  the  ttniformily  of  T<g»ta' 
tion  OTer  large  plains,  traversed  by  rivers,  or  to  that  of  the  sea-shores,  or  especiftly 
to  that  of  the  low  islands  and  peninsulas  of  little  extent  We  must  also  admit,  hoi^ 
«fver,  that  there  are  along  the  coarse  of  rivers  a  great  varied  of  stati^ms,  whidh  v» 
may  find  nowhere  else,  valleys,  abrupt  rocks,  shaded  places,  constantly  or  altenifttal^ 
lighted  by  the  sun  according  to  their  bearing ;  and  that  in  this  manner  secondary  agmto 
may  have  their  influence  in  varying  greatly  the  aspect  of  vegetation. 

It  is  also  a  curious  but  positive  fact,  that  high  mountain  chains  have  a  direct  inS*- 
ence  upon  the  dissemination  of  the  species  over  the  neighboring  secondary  chainSp 
even  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  fact  is  plainly  shown  in  the  Jura  for  instance, 
where  from  the  summits  of  the  Dole  to  those  of  the  Chasseral  we  observe  a  true  Alpine 
vegetation,  less  and  less  abundant  the  more  we  recede  from  the  Alps  in  one  or  another 
direction.  At  an  equal  elevation  the  summits  of  the  northern  Jura  lose  every  trace  of 
Alpine  plants  which  we  find  so  abundantly  upon  its  southern  summits,  especially  upon 
the  ridges  near  the  Alps,  as  the  Dole,  the  Mount  Tendre,  for  instanee.   The  same  tiikm 
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But  however  active  these  physical  agents  may  be,  it  would  be 
very  unphilosophical  to  consider  them  as  the  source  or  origin  of  the 
beings  upon  which  they  show  so  extensive  an  influenc>^,)(^"li]l8tak- 
ing  the  circumstantial  relation  under  which  they  i&ppear,  for  a  causal 
connection,  has  done  great  mischief  in  natural  science,  and  led 
many  to  believe  they  understood  the  process  of  creation,  because 
they  could  account  for  some  of  the  phenomena  under  observation. 
B^  bowever  powerful  may  be  the  degree  of  the  heat ;  be  the  air 
ever  so  dlry,  or  ever  so  moist ;  the  light  ever  so  moderate,  or  ever 
so  bright ;  altematmg  ever  so  suddenly  with  darkness,  or  passing 
gradually  from  one  concbtion  to  the  other;  these  agents  have 
never  been  observed  to  produce  anything  new,  or  to  call  into 
existence  anything  that  did  not  exist  before.  Whether  acting 
isolated  or  jointly,  they  have  never  been  known  even  to  modify  to 
any  great  extent  the  living  beings  already  existing,  unless  under  the 
guidance  and  influence  of  man,  as  we  observe  among  domesticated 
animals  and  cultivated  plants.  This  latter  fact  shows  indeed  that 
the  influence  of  the  mind  over  material  phenomena  is  fieur  greater 
than  that  of  physical  forces,  and  thus  refers  our  thoughts  again  and 
again  to  a  Supreme  Intelligence  for  a  cause  of  all  these  phenomena, 
ratiier  than  to  so-called  natural  agents. 

Soming  back  from  these  general  views  to  our  special  subject,  it 
will  De^observed  that  Nortii  America  must,  a  priori^  be  expected 
%.  to  have,  uK^ome  parts,  a  very  diversified  vegetation,  owing  to  the 
peculiarities  ofit^atural  geographical  districts,  and  in  others,  vis., 
over  its  extensive  tracts  of  uniform  plains,  a  vegetation  as  uniform 
as  anywhere  in  the  wofld. 

The  physical  agents  whose  influence  upon  organized  beings  we 
have  just  examined,  show  a  regular  progression  m  their  action,  which 
agrees  most  remarkably  with  the  degrees  of  latitude  on  one  side, 
and  the  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  on  the  other.  Hence 
the  difference  in  the  vegetation  as  we  proceed  from  the  tropical 
regions  towards  the  poles,  or  as  we  ascend  from  the  level  of  the 

place  westwards.  The  list  of  Alpine  species  found  upon  the  Dole  amounts  to  one 
hundred,  whilst  upon  the  Weissenstein,  where  even  the  Anemones  have  disappeared, 
we  find  no  other  representatiTe  of  that  beautiftil  flora  of  the  snow  regions,  than  the 
s  ole  £rifita  Alpimu. 
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«ea  to  any  hei^t  along  the  dopes  of  a  mountain.  In  botli  these 
directions  there  is  a  striking  agreement  in  the  order  of  succession  of 
the  phenomena,  so  much  so,  that  the  natural  products  of  any  given 
latitude  may  be  properly  compared  with  those  occurring  at  a  given 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  for  instance,  the  vegetation  of 
re^ons  near  the  polar  circles,  and  that  of  high  mountains  near  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow  under  any  latitude.  The  height  of  this  limit, 
however,  varies  of  course  with  the  latitude.  In  Lapland,  at  67^  north 
latitude,  it  is  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  in  Norway  at  lat.  60^  it  is  five  thousand  feet ;  in  the  Alps  at 
lat.  46^  about  eight  thousand  five  hundred ;  in  the  Himalaya  at  lat 
80^  over  twelve  thousand ;  in  Mexico  at  lat.  19^  it  is  fifteen  thou* 
sand ;  and  at  Quito  under  the  equator,  not  less  than  sixteen  thousand. 
At  these  elevations,  in  their  different  respective  latitudes,  without 
taking  the  undulations  of  the  isothermal  lines  into  consideration, 
vegetation  shows  a  most  uniform  character,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  a  corresponding  similarity  of  climate  and  vegetation  be- 
tween the  successive  degrees  of  latitude  and  the  successive  heights 
above  the  sea.  As  a  striking  example  I  may  mention  the  fact  of  the 
occurrence  of  identical  plants  in  Lapland  in  lat.  67^  at  a  height  of 
about  three  thousand  feet  and  less  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  in  latitude  44^  at  a  height 
of  not  less  than  six  thousand  feet,  while  below  this  limit,  in  the 
wooded  valleys  of  the  White  Mountains,  there  is  not  one  species 
which  occurs  also  about  North  Gape. 

There  is  nevertheless  one  circumstance  which  shows  that  climatic 
influences  alone,  however  extensive,  taking  for  instance  into  account 
all  the  above-mentioned  agents  together,  will  not  fully  account  for  the 
geographical  distribution  of  organized  beings,  as  their  various  limits 
do  not  agree  precisely  with  the  outlines  mdicating  the  intensity  of 
physical  agents  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  few  examples 
may  serve  to  illustrate  this  remark.  The  limit  (A  forest  vegetation 
round  the  Arctic  Circle,  does  not  coincide  with  the  astronomical 
limits  of  the  Arctic  zone ;  nor  does  it  agree  fully  with  the  isother* 
mal  line  of  82^  of  Fahrenheit ;  nor  is  the  limit  of  vegetation  in 
height  always  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  temperature,  as  the  Ce- 
rastium  latifolium  and  Ranunculus  glacialis,  for  instance,  occur  in  the 
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Alp6  as  bigh  as  ten,  and  eren  eleren  thoasaiid  feet  abore  Out  lerel  of  the 
sea.  Again,  eastern  and  western  countries  within  the  same  continent, 
or  compared  from  one  continent  to  the  other,  diow  such  diferencee 
under  rimSar  climatic  circumstances,  that  we  at  once  feel  that  som^ 
thing  is  wanting  in  our  illustrations,  when  we  refer  the  distribution  of 
snimab  and  plants  solely  to  the  agency  of  climate.  But  the  most 
striking  evidence  that  climate  neither  accounts  for  the  resemblance 
nor  the  difference  of  animals  and  plants  in  diflforent  countries,  may 
be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  animal  and 
Vegetable  kmgdoms  differs  widely  under  tiie  iome  latitudes  in  the 
northern  and  in  the  southern  hemispheres,  and  that  there  are  entire 
finnilies  of  plants  and  animals  exclusively  circumscribed  within  certidn 
parts  of  the  world ;  such  are,  for  instance,  the  magnolia  and  cactus 
in  America,  the  kangaroos  in  New  Holland,  the  elephants  and  rhi« 
Boceros  in  Asia  and  Africa,  &c.  fcc. 

From  these  facts  we  may  indeed  conclude  that  tbere  are  other 
influences  acting  in  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants  besides  cli- 
mate ;  or  perhaps  we  may  better  put  the  proposition  in  this  form : 
that  however  intimately  connected  with  climate,  however  apparent- 
ly dependent  upon  it,  vegetation  is,  in  truth,  independent  of  those 
influences,  at  least  so  far  as  the  causal  connection  is  concerned,  and 
merely  adapted  to  them.  This  position  would  at  once  imply  the 
existeiice  of  a  power  regulating  these  general  phenomena  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  agree  in  their  mutual  connection ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  are  thus  led  to  consider  nature  as  the  work  of  an  intelligent 
GreaAor,  proriding  for  its  preservation  under  the  combined  influences 
of  various  agents  equally  his  work,  which  contribute  to  their  more 
diversified  combinations^  /^ 

'  The  geographical  distribution  of  organized  beings  dbplays  more 
fblly  tlie  direct  intervention  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  in  tiie  plan 
cf  the  Oreation,  than  any  other  adaptation  in  the  physical  worid. 
-€tonefally*the  evidence  of  such  an  intervention  is  derived  from  the 
benefits,  material,  intellectual,  and  moral,  wUch  man  derives  from 
nature  around  him,  and  from  the  mental  conviction  which  conscbus- 
ness  imparts  to  him,  that  there  could  be  no  such  wonderful  order  in  the 
Oreation,  without  an  omnipotent  Ordainer  of  the  whole*^  Thia  evidence, 
Kowever  plain  to  the  Ohristiaej^wilL  never  be  satisfaetery  to  the  mufk- 
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of  fltf enoe,  in  that  form.  In  these  studies  evidence  most  rest  upon 
direct  ebservati^m  and  induction^  just  as  fully  as  matiiematics  claims 
the  righi  to  settle  all  qnestionB  about  measurable  things.  There 
will  be  no  wAeini&fic  evidence  of  God's  working  in  nature  until  n»> 
tnralists  have  shown  that  the  whole  Creation  is  the  txprMion  of  a 
thdmght^  and  not  ^t  product  qfphjfncal  agewU.  Now  what  stronger 
evidence  of  thoo^tful  adaptation  can  tfiere  be,  tfian  the  various 
combinations  of  similar,  though  specificallj  diffisrent  assemblages  of 
aumals  and  plants  repeated  all  over  the  world,  under  the  most 
uniform  and  the  most  diversified  circumstances  ?  When  we  meet 
with  pine  trees,  so  remarkable  for  their  peculiarities,  both  morpholo* 
goal  and  anatomical,  combined  with  beeches,  birches,  oaks,  maples, 
&c.,  as  well  in  North  America  as  in  Europe  and  Northern  Asia, 
nnder  most  similar  circumstances ;  when  we  find  again  representi^ 
lives  of  the  same  family  with  totally  different  features,  mingling  so 
to  say  under  low  latitudes  with  palm  trees  and  all  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  tropics ;  when  we  truly  behold  such  scenes  and 
have  penetrated  their  full  meaning  as  naturalists,  then  we  are  placed 
in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  antiquarian  who  visits  ancient 
monuments.  He  recognizes  at  once  the  workings  of  intelligence 
in  the  remains  of  an  ancient  civilization ;  he  may  fail  to  ascertain 
their  age  correctiy,  he  may  remain  doubtful  as  to  the  order  in 
which  they  were  successively  constructed,  but  the  character  of  the 
whole  teUs  him  that  they  are  works  of  art,  and  that  men,  like  him> 
self,  ori^ated  these  relics  of  by-gone  ages.  So  shall  the  intel- 
ligent naturalist  read  at  once  in  the  pictures  which  nature  presents- 
to  him,  the  worics  of  a  higher  Intelligence ;  he  shall  recognise  inlba 
BiAute  .perforated  cells  of  the  Goniferm,  which  differ  so  wondeifully 
from  those  of  other  plants,  the  hieroglyphics  of  a  peculiar  ibge ;  m 
their  needle*like  leaves,  the  escutcheon  <^  a  peculiar  dynasty ;  in  their 
repeated  ^>pearance  under  most  diversified  circumstances,  a  thought^ 
fnl  and  thought^liciting  adaptation.  He  beholds  indeed  the  wcnrka 
of  a  being  thinking  like  himself,  but  he  feels  at  the  same  time  that 
he  stands  as  much  below  the  Supreme  Int^igence  in  wisdom,  power 
and  goodness,  as  the  works  of  art  are  inferior  to  the  wonders  of 
nature.    Let  naturalists  look  at  the  world  under  such  impressioDs 
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and  evidence  will  pour  in  upon  us  that  all  creatures  are  exprescdouB 
of  the  thoughts  of  Him  whom  we  know,  love  and  adore  unseen. 

After  these  general  remarks  let  us  consider  more  closely  the 
yegetation  of  the  temperate  and  of  the  colder  parts  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  eleyated  regions  forming  in 
Central  Europe  the  ridge  which  separates  the  nations  of  German 
tongue  from  the  Roman.  In  these  notes  I  shall,  however,  limit  my- 
self  mostly  to  trees  and  forest  vegetation,  as  this  is  the  characteristic 
vegetation  of  those  tracts  of  land,  and  only  introduce  now  and  then 
occasional  remarks  upon  the  other  plants.  It  is  indeed  a  peculiarity 
of  the  northern  temperate  re^ons  all  over  the  world,  to  be  wooded, 
and  to  afiford  room  for  an  extensive  development  of  other  plants 
only  in  those  places  where  permanent  accumulations  of  water  ex- 
clude forests,  where  a  rocky  soil  does  not  afford  them  a  genial 
ground,  or  where  artificial  culture  has  destroyed  them,  introducing 
in  their  place  agricultural  products. 

A  few  families,  however,  constitute  the  whole  arborescent  vegeta- 
tion of  temperate  regions,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  forests  all  over 
that  zone  in  the  Old  and  New  World  is  quite  remarkable.  In  the 
first  rank  we  find  the  Amentacese  and  Coniferse,  with  their  various  sub- 
fisunilies  and  tribes ;  next  to  them  maples,  walnut,  ashes,  linden,  wild 
chenies,  &;c.,  &c.  In  the  special  distribution  of  each  of  these  fam- 
ilies, we  observe,  however,  some  peculiarities  which  will  equally  claim 
our  attention. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  striking  contrast  within  these  limits,  between 
the  vegetation  of  Goniferse,  which  are  evergreen,  and  that  of  Amen- 
tace»,  Juglandeae,  Fraxinese,  Acerinse,  Tiliacese,  &c.,  which  lose  their 
foliage  in  the  fall.  Again  taken  as  a  natural  assemblage,  the  plants 
which  constitute  the  northernmost  forests  are  farther  remarkable  for 
covering  extensive  tracts  of  land  with  one  and  the  same  species,  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.  Or  else  a  few  species  are  combined  together 
in  various  ways,  the  Coniferae  generally  excluding  the  trees  with 
deciduous  leaves,  or  occurring  together  but  rarely,  and  vice  Vers^. 

In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  re^ons,  the  diversity  of 
forest  trees  with  deciduous  leaves  is  greater  than  ftrther  north, 
where  Coniferse  appear  almost  exclusively.  Another  difference  is  ob* 
served  in  the  more  continuous  distribution  of  northern  forests,  while 
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m  the  warmer  climates  of  the  temperate  zone  thej  alternate  more 
frequently  with  shrubs  or  grazing  grounds,  with  smaller  plants  grow- 
ing among  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  peculiarities  wluch  we 
observe  in  the  detiuls  of  this  arrangement,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
remarkable  coincidence  between  the  vegetation  of  the  plains  from 
the  middle  latitudes  northwards,  and  the  vegetation  of  mountainous 
districts,  especiallj  in  the  Alps,  as  we  ascend  from  the  plains  towards 
their  snowy  summits ;  the  same  variety  of  Amentacese,  Fra^dneas, 
Juglandese,  AcerinaD,  Pomacese,  interspersed  with  corresponding 
shrubs,  occur  in  the  lower  regions,  while  in  the  higher  the  Coniferso 
oome  in  more  extensively,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the 
others. 

The  correspondence  between  this  ascending  forest  vegetation,  and 
(he  distribution  of  trees  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  temperate 
zone,  is  so  great,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  most  positive  and 
universal  law.  The  Juglandeae  and  various  forms  of  Amentaceae, 
especially  those  which  produce  eatable  fruit,  as  the  chestnuts,  occur 
in  the  lower  latitudes  under  the  influence  of  a  more  genial  climate, 
and  disappear  entirely  below  the  parallels  where  agriculture  ceases. 
So  also  we  find  them  in  the  lower  regions  of  mountainous  countries. 
Farther  north  we  have  a  variety  of  poplars,  oaks,  willows,  maples, 
ashes,  etc.,  interspread  with  pines,  which  begin  to  form  more 
continuous  forests,  till  they  make  room  nortiiwards  for  the  almost 
uniform  pme  and  birch  forest,  which  covers  in  unbroken  continuity 
the  northern  countries  as  far  as  tree  vegetation  extends ;  and  agun 
m  a  similar  succestton  we  observe  Amentacese,  Acerinse,  &c.,  &c.,in 
ascending  higher  and  higher  on  the  slopes  of  mountains,  the  conifer- 
ous trees  gsdning  gradually  the  ascendency  over  those  with  deciduous 
leaves,  until  these  disappear  below  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  A 
more  detailed  comparison  of  this  resemblance  between  northern  and 
Alpine  vegetation,  will  show  that  they  agree  in  almost  every  respect, 
and  that  there  are  corresponding  species  under  similar  circumstances 
in  different  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  following  each  other 
in  the  same  succession  from  south  to  north,  or  from  the  plains  to  the 
mountam  summits,  modified  only  by  those  influences  which  constitute 
the  contrasting  peculiarities  of  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of 
America,  Europe  and  Asia;  but  in  the  main  agreeing  most  extennvely 
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over  the  whole  range  of  forest  vegetation  throughout  hoth  contineBts* 
The  tabular  view  of  these  plants  which  is  ^ven  below,  will  at  once 
show  the  correspondence  and  divergence. 

From  these  facts  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  aspect  of  wooded 
lands,  whether  mountainous  or  level,  would  be  very  similar ;  thafc 
in  the  northern  regions,  it  compares  in  every  respect  with  that  of 
high  mountain  chains.  Such  an  impression  is  almost  universally 
prevalent  among  those  who  are  conversant  with  these  laws  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants,  without  having  had  an  opportuni- 
ty actually  to  compare  such  countries.  It  having  been  my  good 
fortune,  after  having  been  for  years  familiar  with  the  vegetation  of 
the  Alps,  to  visit  the  northern  regions  of  this  continent  within  the 
limits  of  the  temperate  zone,  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the  great 
difference  in  the  general  aspect  of  their  vegetation.  Indeed,  the 
picturesque  impression  is  an  entirely  different  one,  and  nevertiieless 
the  above-mentioned  laws  are  correct;  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
changes  of  mean  annual  temperature  in  this  country  take  place  at 
the  rate  of  about  1^  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  degree  of  latitude,  or 
for  every  sixty  miles ;  or  in  other  words,  as  we  travel  north  or  south, 
we  reach  successively  every  sixty  miles,  localities  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  which  is  V  Fahrenheit  lower  or  higher ;  while  ia 
the  Alps  we  meet,  in  ascending  or  descending,  the  same  change  of 
V*  Fahrenheit  in  mean  annual  temperature,  for  every  three  hundred 
feet  of  vertical  height ;  so  that  we  pass  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
between  six  to  seven  thousand  feet,  from  the  vine*clad  shores  of  the 
lakes  of  Northern  Italy  and  Switzerland,  to  the  icy  fields  of  snow- 
mountains,  whose  summits'  are  never  adorned  by  vegetation ;  a 
journey  which  can  easily  be  performed  in  a  single  day.  Whilst  on  the 
other  hand  from  the  40th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  where  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  foot  of  the  Alps^ 
we  find  towards  the  northern  pole  a  diminution  of  one  degree  of  tenk 
perature  for  every  degree  of  latitude,  or  for  every  sixty  odd  miles ;  so 
that  we  should  travel  over  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  or  more  than 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  south  to  north,  for  instance,  from  Boston 
to  Hudson's  Bay,  before  passing  over  the  same  range  of  climatic 
changes  as  we  do  in  one  day  in  the  Alps ;  thus  causing  a  narrow  ver- 
tical stripe  of  Alpine  flora  to  correspond  to  a  broad  zone  of  northerm 
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Tegetation  stretclung  oyer  a  widelj-expanded  horizon.  So  that  not- 
withstanding the  correspondence  of  species,  we  have  in  the  first  case, 
in  the  Alps,  a  rapid  succession  of  highly-diversified  vegetation,  whilst 
in  the  other  case,  in  northern  laiitades,  we  have  a  monotonous  uni- 
formity over  extensive  tracts  of  land,  although  the  elements  of  the 
picture  are  the  same.  But  it  is  a  picture  seen  in  a  different  perspec- 
tive :  in  one  case  we  have  a  simple  vertical  profile,  which  in  the 
other  case  is  drawn  out  into  disproportionate  hori2sontal  dimensions ; 
Eke  the  far-reaching  shade  of  a  steeple  cast  under  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun,  which  may  change  all  proportions,  and  destroy  all  resem- 
blance between  the  shade  and  the  object  itself,  simply  because  it  is 
so  much  elongated.  Fantastic  images  presented  at  various  distances 
before  a  light  fiEklling  at  various  angles,  may  prepare  us  to  understand 
these  different  aspects  of  the  landscape,  be  it  a  wooded  plain 
9iong  a  gentle  slope,  or  a  forest  along  a  more  abrupt  mountain  chain. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  oi^gaa- 
ized  beings  which  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed,  and  which  con- 
tributes to  increase  the  diversity  of  aspect  of  vegetation  in  any  given 
part  of  the  world.  There  are  in  all  continents  remarkable  differ- 
ences between  the  vegetation  of  the  shores  of  a  continent,  east 
and  west,  within  the  same  latitude  or  the  same  isothermal  line.  Th^ 
forests  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  temperate  America 
are  not  altogether  composed  of  the  same  plants ;  we  remark  that  in 
the  East  there  will  be  a  tendency  in  the  different  families  to  develop) 
in  different  proportions,  and  perhaps  with  the  addition  or  disappeiM> 
ance  of  one  or  two  peculiar  types ;  for  instance,  the  walnut  familj 
contuns  several  more  representatives  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  con- 
tinent than  on  the  western,  and  they  prosper  here  in  latitudes  where 
in  Europe  there  is  only  one  introduced  species  of  that  family  growing 
wild.  Again,  we  find  liquidambar  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Atiantic,  which  has  no  representative  either  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
or  in  Europe.  Tins  comparison  might  be  traced  farther,  and  we 
should  see  the  same  correlation  even  among  the  shrubs. 

But  these  indications  will  be  sufficient  for  my  object,  which  is  to 
show  that,  althoi^^  there  is  an  intimate  oonelation  between  dtmate 
«nd  TegetaAion,  the  temperaitive  and  other  inflaenees  which  ^onstf- 
tote  climate  do  not  reveal  the  whole  amount  of  causes  which  produce 
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these  differences,  as  lihey  are  repeated  under  the  same  isothermal  lines, 
between  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  Old  World  in  the  same 
order  as  along  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  North  America; 
so  much  so  that  the  northern  Chinese  and  Japanese  vegetation  coin* 
cides  very  closely  with  that  of  the  Atlantic  States,  whilst  that  of  the 
Pacific  coasts  of  America  and  that  of  Europe  agree  more  extensively. 

This  picture  would  be  incomplete  did  I  not  institute  a  farther  com- 
parison between  the  present  vegetation  of  those  regions  and  the  foe* 
sil  plants  of  modem  geological  epochs.  If  we  compare,  namely,  the 
tertiary  fossil  plants  pf  Europe  with  those  livmg  on  the  spot  now,  we 
shall  be  struck  with  differences  of  about  ihe  same  value  as  those 
already  mentioned  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the 
continents  under  the  same  latitudes.  Compare,  for  instance,  a  list  of 
the  fossil  trees  and  shrubs  from  Oeningen,  with  a  catalogue  of  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  both  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  differences  they  ex- 
hibit scarcely  go  beyond  those  shown  by  these  different  flor»  under 
the  same  latitudes.  But  what  is  quite  extraordinary  and  unexpected, 
is  the  &ct  that  the  European  fossil  plants  of  that  locality  resemble 
more  closely  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  grow  at  present  in  the  east- 
em  parts  of  North  America,  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world ;  thus  aUowmg  us  to  express  correctiy  the  differences  already 
mentioned  between  the  vegetation  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
of  the  contments,  by  saying  that  the  present  eastem  American 
flora,  and  I  may  add,  the  fauna  also,*  and  probably  also  that  of 
Eastem  Asia,  have  a  more  ancient  character  than  those  of  Europe 
and  of  Western  North  America.  The  plants,  especially  the  trees 
and  shmbs  growing  in  our  days  in  this  country  and  in  Japan,  are, 
as  it  were,  old-fashioned ;  they  bear  the  mark  of  former  ages ;  a 
peculiarity  which  agrees  with  the  general  aspect  of  North  America, 
the  geological  stmcture  of  which  indicates  that  this  region  was  a 
large  continent  long  before  extensive  tracts  of  land  had  been  lifted 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  extraordinary  analogy  which  exists  between  the  present  flora 

*  The  ehanicteriatic  genera  Lagomyf ,  Chelydra  and  tbe  large  Salamanders  with  per- 
manent gUU  remind  us  of  the  fossils  of  Oeningen,  for  the  present  laona  of  Japan,  as 
weU  as  the  liquidambar,  Carya,  Taxodinm*  Gleditsohia,  etc.  ete. 
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and  fauna  of  Norih  America,  and  the  fossils  of  the  miocene  period 
in  Europe,  would  also  give  a  valuable  hint  with  respect  to  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  that  geological  period. 

Oeningen,  for  instance,  whose  fossils  of  all  classes  have  perhaps 
been  more  fully  studied  than  those  of  any  other  locality,  could  not 
have  enjoyed  during  that  period  a  tropical  or  even  a  suh-tropicid  cli- 
mate, such  as  has  often  been  assigned  to  it,  if  we  can  at  all  rely  upon 
the  indications  of  its  flora,  for  this  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  tiiiat  the  highest  mean  annual  temperature  we  can 
ascribe  to  the  nuocene  epoch  in  Central  Europe  must  be  reduced  to 
about  60^  Fah. ;  that  is  to  say,  we  infer  from  its  fossil  vegetation  that 
Oeningen  had,  during  the  tertiary  times,  the  climate  of  the  warm 
temperate  lone,  the  climate  of  Rome,  for  instance,  and  not  even  that 
of  the  northern  shores  of  Africa.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
th#  following  argument : — ^The  same  isothermal  Ime  which  passes  at 
present  through  Oeningen  at  the  47th  degree  of  northern  latitude, 
passes  also  through  Boston,  lat.  42^.  Supposing  now,  (as  the  geolog- 
ical structure  of  the  two  continents  and  the  form  of  their  respective 
outUnes  at  that  period  seem  to  indicate,)  that  the  undulations  of  the 
isothermal  lines  which  we  notice  in  our  days  existed  already  during  the 
tertiary  period,  or  in  other  words,  that  tiie  differences  of  temperature 
which  enst  between  the  wes^^m  shores  of  Europe  and  the  eastern 
shores  of  North  America,  were  the  same  at  that  time  as  now,  we  shall 
obtain  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  that  age  by  adding  simply  the 
JUflbrence  of  mean  annual  temperature  which  exists  between  Charles- 
ton and  Boston,  (12''  Fah.,)  to  that  of  Oeningen,  which  is  48''  Fah., 
as  modem  Oeningen  agrees  almost  precisely  with  Boston,  makmg  it 
60^  Fah. ;  far  from  looking  to  the  northern  shores  of  Africa  for  an 
analogy,  which  the  different  character  of  the  respective  vegetations 
would  render  still  less  striking.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of 
Oeningen  during  the  tertiary  period  would  not  therefore  differ  more 
from  its  present  mean,  than  that  of  Charleston  differs  from  that  of 
Boston. 

This  old-ftghioned  look  of  the  North  American  forests  goes  also  to 
show  the  intimate  connection  there  is  all  over  the  globe  between  the 
physical  condition  of  any  country,  and  the  animab  and  plants  peculiar 
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to  it  But  far  from  Bupportiog  ihe  views  of  iiio06  wbo  beHeve  that 
ihere  is  a  causal  connection  between  these  features  of  the  creation, 
we  must,  on  the  contrary,  conclude  from  the  verj  &ct  that  thefe  ace 
so  many  special  thoughtful  adiq^tations  for  so  long  succeflsive  periods 
in  thw  distribution,  that  those  manifold  relations  could  only  be  kitr«>- 
duced,  maintmned  sod  regulated  by  the  continuous  intervention  of 
&e  Su|»reme  Intelligence,  which  from  the  beginning  laid  out  the  plan 
Ibr  the  whole,  and  carried  it  out  gradually  in  successive  tiises. 

What  is  true  of  plants  is  also  ^rue  of  ammals ;  we  need  only  re- 
member that  it  is  in  Nortii  America  that  Lepidosteus  and  Pereopos 
aee  found ;  that  species  of  liimulus  occur  along  the  Atiantic  shoras ; 
and  that  Trigonia  aod  Cestracion  live  in  New  Holland  aloag  palsMioio 
loeks* 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  VEGETATION  OP  THE  NORTHERN 
SHORES  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 


The  vegetation  of  the  Northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior  agrees  so 
doeely  with  that  of  the  higher  tracts  of  the  Jura,  which  encloses  the 
lower  and  middle  zone  of  the  subalpine  region,  that  on  glancing  at 
the  enumeration  below,  one  is  astonished  to  find  so  great  a  number 
of  species  entirely  identical.  Making  full  allowance  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  lake,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  a  small  number 
of  species  peculiar  to  North  America,  there  remains  about  Lake 
Superior  a  subalpine  flora  which  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Europe,  with  which  it  is  here  compared.  Although  this  fact 
IS  very  striking,  it  is  nevertheless  in  accordance  with  the  general 
laws  of  botanical  geography,  and  is  another  proof  that  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  two  continents  becomes  more  and  more  homogeneous  the 
more  we  advance  northwards. 

I  have  divided  the  catalogue  of  the  phsenogamous  plants  collect- 
ed about  Lake  Superior  into  four  lists :  The  first  contaimng  such 
plants  as  are  really  subalpine  in  their  character,  or  correspond  to 
those  of  the  forests  of  the  lower  Alps ;  *  the  second  containing  the 
plants  of  the  lake  proper,  or  the  aquatic  plants ;  f  the  third  comprising 
the  plants  purely  American,^  and  the  fourth  the  cosmopolitan  plants, 
'  or  those  which  extend  beyond  the  subalpine  re^on.    In  the  difierent 

•Only  Buch  plants  are  introduced  in  the  first  list  as  have  troe  representatives  in 
Central  Eorope. 

t  Lacnstrine  Flore  and  Fanne  present  so  manj  peculiarities  that  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  separate  the  plants  of  the  lake,  which  are  aquatic,  from  those  of  the  main  land 
enumerated  in  the  first  list 

X  Besides  the  plants  which  have  true  analogues  in  Europe,  there  are  some  about 
Lake  Superior  which  are  truly  American  tjpei ;  these  constitute  the  third  list 
11 
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lists  I  have  indicated  as  nearly  as  possible  the  analogous  species 
whose  location  is  the  same  in  Europe.* 

8  as  ALPINE  Plants  of  Lake  European  Plants  occurrtno  ra 

Superior.  the  Subalpine  Region. 

ranunculaceje. 
Anemone  parviflora  Michx,  Anemone  sylvestris  L. 

««        maldfida  DC.  In  Europe  the  Anemones  are  for  the 

most  part  alpine  plants,  but  those 
**        pennsylvanica  L.  only  whose  carpels  are  plumose, 

and  which  ought  to  be  generallj 
considered  as  a  peculiar  genus. 
Anemone  sylvestris,  the  only 
European  species  which  agrees 
with  the  American  ones,  occnn 
in  the  plains. 
Ranunculus  repens  L,  Ranunculus  repens  L,  , 

**  micranthus  NutL  Jura  and  Alps.    In  the  Alps  it 

rises  to  the  height  of  4,000  feet. 
Thalictrum  Gomuti  L,'\  Thalictrum  minus  L.  Creux  du  Vent 

Actssa  rubra  Willd,  ActsBa  spicata  JL  Woods  of  the  high* 

^     alba  BigeL  er  Jura. 

CI8TACSJB. 

Helianthemum  canadense  M.  Helianthemum  Tulgare  J.     Pastures 

of  the  lower  Alps  and  Jura. 

•  All  the  plants  enumerated  below  were  collected  by  me  and  some  of  the  gentlemsn 
of  our  party,  who  took  partacular  interest  in  the  study  of  botany,  as  C.  6.  Loring,  Jr., 
T.  M.  Lea,  J.  £.  Cabot  and  Dr.  Keller.  They  were  for  the  most  part  determined  on 
the  spot  with  the  excellent  work  of  my  friend  Prof.  Asa  Gray  on  the  Botany  of  the 
Northern  United  States.  Afterwards  my  collection  was  roTised  by  Dr.  Gray  himself, 
and  by  Messrs.  Leo  Lesquereux  and  Ed.  Tuckerman ;  the  latter  of  whom  examined 
the  lichens  with  particular  care,  while  Mr.  Lesquereux  reyised  more  particularly  the 
mosses,  and  furnished  me  with  very  minute  information  about  the  distribution  of  planti 
in  Switzerland,  X8  which  I  had  myself  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  former  yean. 
I  owe  it  nevertheless  to  his  contributions  upon  this  particular  point,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  carry  my  comparisons  of  the  plants  of  Lake  Superior  and  Central  Europe  so 
much  into  detail  as  I  have  done.  Prof.  G^y  has  also  furnished  me  with  very  import- 
ant documents  respecting  the  distribution  of  many  species,  beyond  the  regions  I  have 
examined  myself.  The  general  views,  however,  derived  from  this  study,  as  I  have 
expressed  them  in  the  preceding  and  following  pages,  so  far  as  they  are  new,  are  my 
own. 

f  This  and  several  other  plants  of  this  list  have  a  rather  extensive  range  southwards . 
but  this  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  direction  of  the  mountain  chains 
and  the  form  of  the  American  continent  itself,  in  wbich  both  animals  and  plants  pecu- 
liar to  the  arctic  and  temperate  lones  extend  farther  south,  than  their  analogues  ia 
the  Old  World. 
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Lake  Superior. 


Arabis  petnea  L. 
"     Ijrata  L. 
Sysimbiiiim  caneacens  NutU 

Draba  arabiflans  A£c.* 
Torritis  glabra. 


Drosera  rotnndifoHa  L, 
M       longifolia  L, 


Ozalis  acetosella  X. 


Europe. 

CR  UCIFERJS. 

Arabis  petrsea  X.   Mts.  of  Auyergne. 

Sysimbrium  pinnatifidum  DC.    Cen- 
tral Alps* 
Drabra  incana  L, 
Torritis  glabra  Z. 

DROSERACEJB. 

Drosera  rotundifolia  X.  P^^^^i^^ 
"       longifolia  X.     I     j^^  ®' 

OXALIDJBJR 

Oxalis  acetosella   X.    Woods  of  the 
mountains. 


Pamassia  palustris  X. 


FARNA3SIEM. 


Pamassia  palustris  L,    Meadows  of 
the  mountains. 


HTPERICINJB. 


Hjrpericnm  eUipticnm  Book, 


HTpericum  Elodes  X.    In  peat  bogs 
in  Central  Europe. 


CAR  YOPHYLLA  CEJB, 


Stellaria  loDgipes  G6UU 

"•      borealis  BigeL 
Cerastinm  anrense  X. 
Sagina  nodosa  L, 
Alsine  Michauxii  FenzL 


Stellaria  graminea  X.    Subalpine  pas- 
tures. 

^      uliginosa  Murr.   Peatbogs. 
Cerastinm  arvense  L. 
Sagina  nodosa  X. 
Alsine  stricta  Wahl.  Peat 
b<^ ;  Jura  and  Alps^ ' 


'  Lower 
Alps,  and 
the  highf 
er  Jura. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  famity  of  Caryophyllacees,  so  extensive  in 
the  alpine  regions  of  Europe,  has  so  few  representatives  about  Lake  Superior. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  Car>'ophyllacese,  like  the  Cruciferse,  belong  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  alpine  flora  properly,  and  to  the  flora  of  the  plains,  and  are  missing 
in  the  subalpine,  or  intermediate  regions. 

*  A  small  spedes  of  Draba  with  yellow  flowers,  found  at  Michipicotin,  was  lost. 
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LAKE  817PBBIOR. 


Laks  Supebiob. 


EUBOPS. 


ANAOARDIAOSJS. 

Bhns  Toxicodendron,  and  seyeral  oth-    Ehus  Cotiniu  Z.  does  not  correspond 
er  species  which  were  not  collected.        to   anj   of  the    North   American 

species. 

ACSRINAOBJE. 

Acer  Psendoplatanus  L.  Pastui^s  of 
the  higher  Jura.  This  tnilj  sub- 
alpine  species  ascends  as  high  as 
the  Pines  (Abies  excelsa  and 
pecdnata.) 


Acer  saccharinmn  Wang. 
^    spicatum  Lam. 


Greranium  ^i^iiwi^tnnm  X. 


robertianum  L. 


Vicia  americana  Muhl. 
Hedysarom  boreale  NuU. 

Lathyros  ochroleucus  Hook. 


eSRANIAORB. 

Geranium  dlssectam  L.    Meadows  of 
La  Chaux  de  Fonds. 


robertianmn 
where. 


L.     Every- 


LSGUMmOSM, 


Vicia  sylvatica  L.    Higher  Yo^ges. 
Hedysamm   obscnrom  DC.     Alpine 

pastures. 
Lathyrus  pratensis  L.    Common. 

R08A0EJB. 


Cerasus  pumila  Mx. 

«<      pennsylvanica  Lois,  and  var. 
borealis  Mx. 

«      serotina  DC. 
F^nus  americana  Marsh. 
Spinea  opulifolia  L. 

'«      salicifolia  L. 

Agrimonia  Eupatoria  L. 
Geomrivale  L. 
(<     macrophyllum  WUid. 
«     strictum  Ait. 
PotentiUa  nonregica  L. 
<«       tridentata  Atl 
^       fruticosa  L. 
'*       simplex  Miehx. 
*^       arguta  Pursh. 


Cerasus  avium  L.  Marks  in  the  Ju- 
ra the  limit  between  the  region 
of  the  beech,  (Fagus  syWatica,) 
and  that  of  the  pines. 

Fkimus  insitida  Z.    Cultivated. 

Spiraea  amncus  L.    Mts.  of  the  Jura. 
^      salicifolia  L.    Mounts  of  Au- 
vergne. 

Agrimonia  Eupatoria  L.    Mid.  Jura. 

(xeum  rivale  L. 
^     montanum  L.    Alpine. 

Potentilla  aurea  L.    Subalpine. 

"        caulescensZ.     J    ^^"^ 

^       salisbuigensis  DC.      ^ 
^       rupestris    Z.     Jura    and 
Alps. 
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Lake  Supebiob. 


EUBOPB. 


ROSAOXA 


Comaram  palostre  L.   Very  abund't 

Fragaria  yeaca  L. 
Bubos  trifloras  Bich. 

*^     stngosns  Mx.    Everywhere. 

**     canadensis  L. 
Bosa  stricta  LindL 
**    blanda  AiL 

Sorbos  americana  DC, 

Amelanchier  canadends  Tarr.  (f  Gr, 


Gomamin  palnstre    L,     Abounds  in 
the  peat  bogs  of  the  higher  Jura* 
Fragaria  vesca  L.    Middle  Jura. 
Bubus  saxatilis  L.  Higher  Jura. 
**     IdsBos  L,    Everywhere  in  the 
Jura. 
Bosa  alpina  Z.  \     Pastures 

"    rubrifolia  DC     C        of  the 
"    tomentosa  L.      )  ^^^^  J«»- 
Sorbus  Aucuparia   L.     The   higher 

limit  of  the  trees  in  the  Jura. 
Amelanchier  vulgaris  DC.     Middle 
Jura. 


The  MalvacesB  are  generally  plants  o(  warm  countries.  This  &mily  is  not 
represented  about  Lake  Superior  by  a  single  species,  nor  are  the  interme^ate 
fiunilies  between  this  and  the  Leguminosn.  The  Leguminoss  themselves  are 
very  rare,  siuce  they  are,  like  the  Garyophyllaces,  plants  of  the  higher  Alps,  or 
of  the  plain.  The  Bosacess,  on  the  contrary,  generally  extensive  in  the  sub- 
alpine  regions  of  Europe,  are  also  abundant  around  Lake  Superior. 


ONAGRARIJL 


Circna  alpina  L. 
Epilobium  angustifolium  L. 

"•        coloratum  MM. 

«        paluatre  L, 


Bibes  prostratum  £.  jr  Ait. 
*^     hirtellum  Mx. 
••     lacustre  Pen. 
**     ozyacanthoides  H. 


ftaxifraga  Aizoon  Jacq. 
'^        tricuspidata  Retz. 


Circflda  alpina  L.  Woods  of  the  high- 
er Jura. 
Epilobium  angustifolium  L.    Forest 

^        tetragonum  L.  Moist  places. 

^        palnstre  L.    Peat  bogs. 


RIBSSIEJB. 


Higher  Jura. 
u  u 


Bibes  petrsum  Jacq. 
^     alpinum  L. 
"     Uva-crispa.  "         « 

"     Grossularia  L.  In  rocky  places. 


8AXIFRA&RM. 


viiginiensis  Mx. 


Saxifraga  Aizoon  Jacq.   Higher  Jura 
"      '  aizdides  L.  Alps,  and  lower 
Alps. 
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Lake  Superiob.  Europe. 

8AXIFRAQSJB, 

Mitella  nnda  L,  >  These  two  species  have  no  other  analogaes  in  Europe 
**  diphylla  Z.  >  than  the  Saxifraga  rotundifolia,  and  the  species  similar 
to  it.  In  genei'ali  the  Saxifragese,  which  have  few  rep- 
resentatives about  Lake  Superior,  belong  to  the  alpine 
re^on,  so  that  in  order  to  meet  them  in  the  plain,  we 
have  to  go  as  far  as  Greenland,  where  thej  are  numer- 
ous. The  species  of  the  plains  are  represented  in 
America  hy  the  genera  Sullivantia,  Heuchera,  Mtella, 
and  Tiarella. 

UMBELLIFERJBi 

Sanicula  marilandica  L,  Sanicula  enropsea  L.  Crenx  da  Vent 

Archangelica  atro-purpurea  Hoff,  Archangelica  officinalis  Hqffl    Jura, 

also  in  the  Yaltellina. 
Osmorrhiza  brevistylis  DC.  Chssrophyllum  hirsutum  X.    Jura. 

Slum  lineare  MicJix.  Sium  latifolium  L. 

ARALUCRB. 

Aralia  hispida  Michx.  Thb  family  has  but  one  representative 

in    Central    Europe,    Hedera 
Helix  L, 

CORNAOEJE. 

Comus  stolonifera  Mx,  Comns  sanguinea  Z.    Middle  Jura. 

CAPRIFOLIJB. 

Linnsea  borealis  Gron,  Linnsea  borealis  Gron.    Lower  Alps: 

Symphoricarpus  occidentalis  R.  Br,  Valais. 

f  Inthere- 
Lonicera  parviflora  Lans.  Lonicera  Caprifolium  L.         gion  of 

'*        hirsuta  Eaton,  Yar.  DonglasiL        ^        Fericlimenum  Z.i  the  vine- 

L    yards. 
^"        involucrata  Spr.  Saskatshew-        "      involucrata,   ^.  Siberia  JL 
^^         an,  Oregon,  Bocky  Moun-  alpigena  which  resembles  it 

tzuns,  California.  somewhat,    occurs    in    the 

Jura  and  the  Alps. 
Sambucus  pubens  Mz,  Sambucus  racemosa  Z.    Cr.  du  Vent. 

Yibnmum  Opulus  Z.  Yibumum  Opulus  Z.  Belongs  in  En- 

rope  to  the  re^on  of  the  beecL 
(Fagus  sylvatica.) 
"        pauciflorum  Pyl. 
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Lake  Supx&iok.  £uropb. 

RXTBIACEJE. 

GfOium  taifidum  L.  q^^„^  rotundifoUum  L.  1  Character" 

^     triflorumllx.  A^erulaodorataand  "tlpbJ' 

"        taurina  L.        J  flora. 

C0MP08ITJB. 

Eupatorium  parpureum  L.  Eupatoriom  cannabinum  L.   Common 

in  wheat  places. 
Aster  corymbosus  L. 

"     macrophyllus  L. 

^     puniceus  L, 

**     laxifolius  Nees. 

•*     ptarmicoides  Torr.  et  Gray. 

M     graminifolins  Punk.  Aster  alpinns  L.     Creox  du  Vent . 

Of  these  six  American  species,  the  last  is  ezclusively  northern,  and  occurs 
•8  far  as  Labrador,  to  the  pine  region.  It  has  its  analogue  in  the  fine  Aster 
alpiuus  of  the  Crenx  du  Vent,  and  of  the  lower  Alps.  The  other  species, 
more  widely  distributed,  are  represented  in  Europe  by  the  Aster  Amellus  and 
A.  salignus,  Z.,  which  are  plants  of  the  plains. 

Erigeron  philadelphicum  L.  Erigeron  alpinnm  L.  Crenz  da  Vent. 

"       strigosum  MahL. 
Diplopappus  umbellatus  Torr.  jr  Gr, 
Solidago  stricta  Au  Solidago  viigaurea  L.    Yar.  alpestris, 

^       bicolor  L.  which  grows  at  Chasseron,  and 

"       thyrsoidea  E.  Meyer.  in  the  lower  Alps. 

^       arguta  AU.    Yar.  juncea. 

**       canadensis  L. 

^       lanceolata  L. 

The  genera  Aster  and  Solidago  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  America,  where, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Inula  and  the  Hieracium,  which  abound  in  Europe,  are 
very  rare.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Senecionidse,  the  Centaurese,  and  the 
Carduacee,  which  are  as  few  in  America  as  they  are  numerous  in  Europe. 

Achillsea  Millefolium  L.  Achillsea  Millefolium  X.  Yar.  setacea. 

Yar.  setacea.  Declivities  of  the  lower  Alps,  in 

the  Yalais. 
Tanacetom  huronense  NvitL  Tanacetum    vulgare   X.     Chanx  de 

Fonds. 
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Lakb  Supsbior. 


ECTROPB. 


Artemisia  canadensis  Mx. 


Antennaria  margaritacea  R,  Br» 
*'         plantaginifoUa  Hock. 


Senecio  aureus  L, 

u  it      yf2x.  BalsamitflB 


Cirsium  horridulum  Mx, 
''      muticum  Mx, 


Hieracium  canadense  Mx. 
**         scabrum  Mx, 


00MP08ZTJL 

We  might  take  as  analogous  of  Uiat  plant  in  the 
subalpine  flora  of  Europe,  the  Artemisia  pontica, 
which  grows  in  the  YaUis.  But  this  approaches 
more  the  Artemis  maritima  L^  and  belongs 
thus  to  the  flora  of  the  shores. 

Antennaria  margaritacea  R.Br.   Mt« 
Cenis. 

Three  spe> 


Senecio  viscosus  L. 
"       sylvaticus  L, 
"      sarracenicus  L. 


/cies  of  the 
'subalpine 

flora  of  the 

Jura. 

Sub- 


Cirsium  spinosissimum    Scop, 

alpine  Alps. 
Cirsium  rivulare  DC.  1  ^Subalpine 

"       enophorum  L,j  gpecics. 

Hieracium  umbellatum  L.  ^  gub  aIm 

^         amplexicaule     V  and  hign- 

•*         Jaquini  DC.     )  er  Jura, 

with  many  other  species. 


OAMPANULACEJL 

Campanula  rotnndifolia  L.  Campanula  rotundifolia  L. 

"  **         var.  linifolia. 

^         aparinoides  Pursh,  ''  rhomboidalis     L,      Thi^ 

plant  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  subalpine  region 
of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  agrees  in  its 
habitat  with  the  Campanula  aparinoides,  but 
not  in  its  forms. 


BRZCAOEJS,  YAOCINIOBJS,  SRICJNBX,  AND  P7R0LBJB. 


Vaccinium  Ozjcoccus  L. 

*^  macrocarpon  At. 

«  Yitis  Id»a  L. 

*^  nliginosum  L. 

^  pennsylvanicum  Lam. 

^  csBspitosum  Mx. 

*^  canadense  Kainu 


Yaccinium  Ozjcoccus  L.     Subalpine 

peatbogs. 
Yaccinium  Yitis  Idna  L.   \  Forests  of 
^         nliginosum  2^    >  the   high- 
M         Mjrtalias  L.     )  er  Jura. 
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Lake  Superiob. 


EUBOPB. 


YAOcmms. 


Chiogenes  liispidiila.  Torr.  8f  Gr, 
AictoBtaphylos  Uva-Uni  Spreng. 


Loiaelenria  procmnbeiiB  Des. 

Andromeda  polifolja  L. 

Ledum  latifblium  Ai, 

Fjrrala  rotundifdia  L. 

^     asarifolia  Mx. 
**•     chlorantha  Sw, 
^     secunda  Z. 

Monotropa  Tnuflont  2/« 

Monefles  nniflora  Salisb. 

Chmiaplula  umbellata  NutL 


ArctostaphyloB  Uya-Urai  Spreng,    La 
Tonrae,  higher  Jura,  and  lower 
AlpB. 
Loiseleuria   procnmbens    Des»     Bas* 

tures  of  the  Alps. 
Andromeda  polifolia  L,    Peat  bogs  of 

the  higher  Jnra. 
Ledum  palnstre  L.    Peat  bogs  of  the 

North. 
Pyrola  rotundifolia  X.    Pastures  and 
forests  of  the  Jura. 
^     rosea  L,    Forests. 
^     chlorantha  Sxo.    Forests. 
**     secunda.   L,     Woods  of  the 
higher  Jura. 
Monotropa  hvpopythys  L,  In  the  for- 
ests of  the  Jura. 
Moneses  uniflora  Sdlisb,     Woods  of 

the  Yosges. 
ClumaphiLi  umbellata  NaU.    Forests 
of  the  Yosges. 


No  family  is  more  homogeneous  in  its  distribution,  or  more  equally  spread  in 
the  North  of  America  and  Europe,  than  that  of  the  Ericacese,  which  charac- 
teri2e8  rather  the  region  of  the  pines  than  the  subalpine  flora ;  for  these  species 
ioQow  the  pine  forests  in  their  more  or  less  elevated  stations. 


Flantago  major*  L. 

Primula  mistassinica  Michx, 
^      fkrinosa  L, 

Trientalis  americana  Pursh, 


PLANTAeiNEJB. 

Plantago  major  L.    Bich,  moist  soiL 

FBJMXnJLOEM,  » 

Primula  fiuinosa  L,    Marshes  of  the 

North.    Higher  Jura. ' 
Trientalis  europiea  X.   Damp  forests. 


OROBANCHEJE. 


Aphyllon  uniflorum  Torr.  Sf  Gr. 


Orobanche  epithymum  L.  And  sev- 
eral other  species  abundant  on 
the  declivities  of  the  Jura. 


*  Can  scarcely  have  been  introduced  where  it  wae  found. 
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LAKE  SUPEBIOK. 


Lake  Sufebior. 
Prnguicula  Tulgaiis  L. 

Yeronica  Bcutellata  Z. 

Euphiasia  officinalis  X. 

fihinanthns  CristargallL 
Var.  minor.  L, 

MelampTTum  pratense  L. 

Clinopodium  Tulgare*  £. 

Prunella  vnlgaris  X. 
Scutellaria  galericulata  JL 

<*         lateriflora  X. 
Staehys  aspera  Mx, 
Mentha  canadensis  X^ 
Dracocephalum  parvifloram 

CTnoglossmn  virginicum  X. 
Mertensia  pilosa  DC, 

JGentiaoa  alba  MlA^ 

^       saponaria  X.  Var  FroIichiL 


EUBOPB. 


UTRIOULARIBJL 


Finguicula  vulgaris  X.  Sub- Alps  and 
Jura. 


80R0PSULARJNBJB. 


bogs, 


Veronica   scutellata  X.     Peat 
Jura,  and  Sub-Alps. 

Euphrasia  officinalis  X.  Pastures  of 
the  Jura. 

Bhinanthus  Cristargalli.  Var.  minor. 
Pastures  of  the  Sub- Alps  and 
high  Jura.  "* 

Melampjrum  pratense  X.  Pine  for- 
ests. 


LABUTJL 


NutL 


Menyanthes  trifoliata  X. 
Halenia  deflexa  Griseb. 


Clinopodium  vulgare  X.  Dry  decliv- 
ities of  ihe  Jura. 

Prunella  Yulgaris  X.  do. 

Scutellaria  galericulata  X.  Shores  of 
the  Lake  Etaill^res,  high  Jura. 

Stachys  alpina  X.    Subalpine. 

Mentha  arrensis  X.    Moist  grounds. 

Dracocephalum  Euyschiana  X.  In 
Wallis. 

A8PBRIF0LLS. 

Cynoglossum  montanum  L,     Creux 

du  Vent 
Pulmonaria  angustifolia  X.  High  Jura. 

GBNTLLNSJB. 

Gentiana  punctata  X. 
**        rubra  X. 
^        acaulis  L. 

«<        Pneumonanthe  X.  And  sev- 
eral other  species  of  Gentiana, 
which  characterize  the  subalpine 
declivities. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata  X.    Marshes  of 

the  mountains. 
Swertia  perennis  X.   Peat  bogs  of  the 
high  Jura. 


•  Frohably  native  where  it  was  found. 
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Lass  Suferiob.  Eubopb. 

•      OLBAOBM, 

Fraxmus  sambncifolia  Lanu  Fraxinus  exeelmor  X. 

The  Ash  (Fraxinus  exceMor)  and  the  Sycamore  (Acer  pseudoplatanus)  are, 
with  the  Pines,  the  trees  which  ascend  highest  in  the  moontains  of  Central 
Europe. 

CHSirOFODEJB, 

Corispermum  hTSBopifolium*  JL  Coiispermum  hyssopifolium  L.     Cau- 

casas. 

POLYGONEM, 

Pd/gonum  vinpanun  X.  Polygonum  viyiparum  L. 

"  cilinode  Mz.  "         Convolvulus  X. 

^  sagittatum  X. 

Polygonum  viviparam  is  the  most  extensively  spread  in  the  subalpine  pas- 
tures, and  the  most  characteristic  of  that  r^on.  It  is  also  veiy  common  about 
Lake  Superior.  The  same  is  also  true  of  Empetmm  nigrum  X^  which  marks 
tiie  higher  limit  of  the  pine  region. 

EMtPSTREJB. 

Empetmm  nignmi  X.  Empetrum  nigrum  X.    Begion  of  the 

pine  trees. -^  Higher  Jura  and 
Sub- Alps. 

OXrPULIFSRM 

Quercns  rubra  L.    A  few  dwarfish 

specimens  occur  south  of  Mch- 

ipicotin. 
Fagus  ferruginea  Mx,    Begins  to  lose    Fagus  sylvatica  X.    Grows  dwarfishly 

its   majestic   appearance,  and  and  disappears  in  the  subalpine 

forms  only  meagre  forests  as  regions  of  Europe. 

fax  north  as  Mackinaw. 
Corylus  rostrata  Ait.  Corylus  Avellana.  X.    Forests  of  the 

Jura.    Everywhere. 

*  I  found  this  pUnt  on  the  northernmost  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  near  the  entrance 
of  Nepigon  Bay.  Sir  W.  Hooker  mentions  it  from  the  Sasohatchewan,  Athabasca,  and 
Bed  River. 
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LAKB  8UPEBI0B. 


Lake  Supsriob. 


EUBOPS. 


Betala  papyracea  AU. 
^     ezcelsa  Ait, 

**     pumila  X. 
Alniu  incana  Willd. 

**     ▼iridis  DC. 


BBTVLACSM. 

Betola  pubescens  PdU.    High  Jura. 
*'       nana  L.   Peat  bogs  of  the  high 
Jura. 

Akius  glutinosa  L.    YalleyB  of  the 
Jura. 
*«     Tiridis  DC.    The  Handeck,  in 
the  Bernese  Alps. 


SALICINEJB. 

Saliz  pediceUaris  Purik  and  others.        For  the  inllows  and  poplars,  which 

are  rather  extensively  distributed 
aquatic  plants,  see  the  second  list 

About  Lake  Superior  the  AmentacesB  are  represented  only  by  species  of 
cold  countries,  or  subalpine  regions,  and  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same 
as  those  of  Europe.  The  Quercus  rubra  is  scarcely  an  exception,  since  the 
Quercus  pedunculata  ascends  the  valleys  of  the  high  Jura ;  we  find  very  laige 
trunks  of  it  in  the  marshes  of  the  Verrieres,  on  the  frontier  of  France  and 
Switzerland. 

ULMACEJL 

Ulmus  fulva  L.  Ulmus  effusa   WVld.    Banks  of  the 

^     americanaZ^  Doubs. 


Humulus  Lupulus  L. 
Urtica  canadenas  L, 


Finns  Strobus.  L. 
*^  resinosa  L. 
^     Banksiana  Laanid>. 


XJRTICACSJB. 

Humulus  Lupulus  X.   Hedges  of  Yal 
de  Travers. 

Urtica  dioica  L.    Everywhere. 
These  two  species  spread  diversely 
in  various  regions,  and  have  no- 
thing characteristic. 

CONIFBRX, 

Pinus  sylvestris  L.    Declivities  of  the 

Jura. 
«     Fnmilioattf.    Peat  bogs  of  the 

higher  Jura. 
M     Cembra  L.    Declivities  of  the 

Alps.    Handeck.   Glacier  of 

theAar. 
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Lake  Supbbiob. 


Abies  alba  3fx. 
^     canadensis  JMx» 
**     nigra  Poir, 
M     balsamea  Marsh. 

Lariz  americana  Mx. 
Thuja  occidentalis  L. 
JnniperuB  commTinis  L, 
<«        Tirginiana  L. 
Tazns  canadensis  WUld. 


E0BOPB. 
OONIFSRM, 

Abies  ezcelsa  DC, 
Jura. 


Forests  of  the 


M     pectinata  DC.    Forests  of  the 
Jura. 
Larix  europea  DC    High  Jura. 

Juniperus  communis  L,  ^ 

SabinaZ.       [^^"j^^^ 
Taxus  baccata  L,  ) 


The  resemblance  of  the  Conifene  of  Lake  Superior  to  those  of  the  subal- 
pine  region  is  yeiy  striking,  for  though  thej  are  not  of  the  same  species,  the 
analogy  of  the  forms  is  so  great,  that  it  reqmres  the  eye  of  a  botanist  to  be  satis- 
fied positiyely  that  these  forests  are  not  composed  of  identical  trees  in  the  two 
hemispheres. 

ALISMACEJL 

IVif^ochin  ehUum  NvU.  * 


Microstylis  ophioglossoides  NvtL 

Corallorhiza  multiflora  NtUL 
"  Macroi*  Graif, 

Gjmnadenia  tridentata  JUndL 

FUtanthera  psycodes  Gr. 
*^         orbiculata  IdndL 
*^         Hookeri  LindL 
**         dilatata  X. 
*^         obtusata  Lindl. 

Goodyera  repens  R,  Br. 
**        pubescens  jR.  Br. 

Listera  cordata  R.  Br. 

Cypripedium  pubescens  WiUd. 
^  acaule  AiL 


See  also  the  second  list 

OROHIDSJL 

Microetylis  monophylios  Lmdl.  In  the 

Sub-Alps. 
Corallorhiza  innata  R.  Br,  Fine  forests 

in  the  Sub- Alps.  Creuz  du  Vent 
Gymnadenia  conopsea  L. 
Flatanthera  bifolia  Rich. 


Goodyera  repens  R.  Br. 

Listera  cordata  R.  Br.    Sub-Alps. 
Cypripedium  Calceolus  L. 


*  *'  CoBALLOBHiSA  Mac&jbi  (sp.  noT.) :  soapo  mnltifloTo ;  floribus  (pro  genere  mud- 
sds)  hMTiMime  pedioelUtis ;  petalis  orali-oblongis ;  labello  OTsli  integeirimo  bui 
utiinqne  avricnlato-infleKO,  paUto  prominolo  inbbilameUato  in  pUcam  antice  produo- 
tarn  deainente;  calcare  plane  nullo;  colomna  subalato-triquetra;  oapsula  OToidea. 
la  umbrosis  homidit  ad  *  Caledonia  Springs/  Canada  Ooddentali  detexit  beatus  TT.  F. 
Uaera0,  ann.  1843,  exemp.  fructif.  Nuper  in  ininla  'Mackinaw'  floriferam  legenmt 
seleb.  Agassis  et  C.  Q.  Loring,  Jr.— Radix  ignota.  Scapos  pedalis.  Flores  purpuras- 
stntes :  scpala  et  petala  semiuneiam  longa !"  A*  Chrof. 
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These  OrcHdeie,  and  seyeral  more  which  correspond  hy  their  forms  to  those 
of  Europe,  or  are  even  identical  with  them,  characterize  all  the  subalpine  re- 
gions. The  OrchidesB  are  among  the  most  characteristic  plants,  in  a  geographi- 
cal point  of  view,  for  their  forms  vary  in  a  striking  manner,  the  more  we 
descend  towards  the  warmer  latitudes,  where  they  assume  more  and  more 
brilliant  colors,  whilst  their  flowers  become  larger  and  more  diyersified. 


Lake  Superiob. 


Smilacina  racemoaa  Desf, 
<<        stellata  Desf. 
«       bifolia  Ker. 


Allium  schoenopiasum  L 


Lilium  philadelphicum  L, 

Streptopus  amplezifolius  DC. 
Tofieldia  glutinosa  WUld. 
"       calyculata  WahL 


Scirpus  csspitosus  X. 

•*      Eriophorum  Mx. 
Eriophorum  alpinum  L. 


*'         Tirginicum  L, 
Carex  trisperma  Dew. 
"     canescens  L. 
"     straminea  Schk. 
^     oligocarpa  Schk. 
••     anrea  Nutt,,  var. 
«     bicolor  AIL 
«*     Vahlii  L.    Var.  elata. 


Europe. 


8MILA0INBJE. 


Conyallaria  multiflora  L.       '>,«,„ 
Polygonatumi.[^^^^^^ 
Smilacina  bifolia  Ker.  ) 


Jura. 


ULIACEJB, 


Allium  schoenoprasam  L.  Common  in 

the  Alps  to  the  height  of  7000 

feet 
Lilium  Martagon  L.    Pastures  of  the 

Sub- Alps. 
Streptopus  a^iplexifolius  DC.    High 

Jura. 
Tofieldia  calyculata  WcM.    Pastures 

of  the  Sub- Alps  and  high  Juray 

Creux  du  Vent,  &c. 

CYTSRACEJB. 


Scirpus  csBspitosus  L. 
the  higher  Jura. 


Peat  bogs, of 


Eriophorum  alpinum  X.  This  plant 
and  the  preceding  are  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  peat  bogs  of  the 
high  Jura. 


Carex  biodor  All.     In  the  highest 
Alps,  in  grazing  places,  occms 
also  in  Labrador. 
"      Yahlii  X.    Found  in  Lapland 
Occun  also  in  Greenland. 
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Lake  Superior. 


Europe. 


ORAMINEJB, 


Alopecurus  aristulatus  Mx, 
Fhleam  alpinum  L, 


Cinna  pendula  Trin. 
Agrostis  Bcabra  WUld, 

Muhlenbergia  sylvadca  T.  et  Gr. 
CaUmagrostris  arenaria  Trin, 

"  canadensis  P,  de  Beaur. 
Oiyzopsis  canadensis  Torr. 
Bebonlea  pennsylranica  Of, 
Spartina  cynosuroides  WUUL 
Glyceria  fluitans  R.  Br. 

^      aquatica    SmWi. 

*«      nerrata  2V. 
Poa  alpina  L, 


Alopecurus  pratensis  L.   Meadows  of 

the  Jura. 
Phleum  alpinum  X.    Pastures  of  the 
Sub-Alps. 
**      Micheli.  X.     Summit  of  the 
Chasseron.    Highest  ridge  of 
the  Jura. 


Agrostis  vulgaris  WiUd. 
''       alba,  et 


J  High 


Jura. 


Calamagrostis  arenaria  Trin.    North- 
ern shores. 
*'  baltica.  Skr.    Baltic 


Glyceria  fluitans  jR.B^.  Brooks  of  the 
Jura. 
**       aquatica  Smith.    Brooks  of 
Jura. 

Poa  alpina  L.  One  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic plants  of  the  subalpine 
r^ons. 

Festuca  ovina  Z.    Peat  bogs. 


'*    serotina  Erk. 
Festuca  ovina  L, 
Bromos  secalinus*  L.    (Introduced  ?)    Bromus  secalinus  L.     Fields  of  the 

Jura. 
Triticum  repens  L.  Triticum  repens  £.    In  sandy  places. 

**        dasjstachyum  Gray. 
Elymus  canadensis  L.  Yar.  ghiticifolins.  Elymus  enrop»us  L.    Forests  of  the 

high  Jura. 
M      monis  R,  Br.  Judging  from  its  form,  this  species  is 

rather  a  plant  of  the  shores. 
Hordeum  jubatum  JL  Hordeum  mnrinum  L. 


*  1  could  not  diicorer  indications  of  this  plant  baring  been  introduced  where  it  was 
found.  However,  even  an  accidental  landing  might  account  for  the  presence  of  a 
plaat  which  ean  searoely  be  a  native  of  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
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Laks  Superior. 

Aira  flexuosa  L, 
Trisetam  moUe  Kunih, 

Fhalaris  amndinacea  X. 

Hierochloa  borealis  RiSm,  jr  Sch 

Milium  effuram  L, 


Eqaisetum  sylvaticnm  L. 


arrense  X. 
limosum  X. 


Stnithiopteris  germaiiica  WiM. 

Polypodium  Dryopterb  X. 

Pterb  aquiliDa  X. 

A11o0onu  gracifis  PresL. 
Cystopteris  bolbifera  Bemh. 
Woodflia  ilvensis  R.  Br, 
Diyopteiifl  dilatata  Gray 
f 

M        intermedia  Chray. 
BotTTchimn  yirginicum  Swartz, 

^  Lunaria  X. 


EUROPX. 
GRAMINEJB, 

Aira  flezaosa  X.    Sab- Alps. 

Avena  fiavescens  X.  Subalpine  mead- 

OITB. 

FluJaris  arundinacea  X.  Banks  of  the 

brooks  of  the  Jm^ 
ffierochloa    Horealis    Riim.    Sf    Sch. 

Northern  Emrope. 
Milinmefiusam  X.    Characterises  the 

subalpine  forests. 

SQUI8ETACBJB, 

Equisetum  sylraticum  X.    Woods  of 
the  high  Jura. 
**         arvense  X. 
"         limosum  X.  Brooks  of  the 
Jura. 

FnJOES. 

Stnithiopteris  geimanica  WiUd, 

Mountains  of  the  Vosges. 
PolTpodium  Dryopteris  X.    Creuz  du 

Vent. 
Fteris   aquilina  X.     Woods  of  the 

Jura. 
Allosorus  crispus  P. 
Cystopteris  fragilis  B, 
Woodsia  ilyensis  R.  Br. 
Diyopteris   dilatata    Gray.     Higher 

Jura. 


Botrychium  Lunaria 
the  Jura. 


L.     Snnunit  of 


LYCOPODIACSM, 


Lycopodium  lucidulum  Mx. 
M  inundatum  X. 

M         annotinum  X. 
<<  dendroideum  Mx, 

M         daTatum  X. 

«         oompUnatom  X. 


Lycopodium  Selago  X.  Higher  Jura. 

««  inundatum  X.  Marshes 
of  the  higher  Jura. 

^  annotinum  L,  Summit 
of  the  Jura,  Creux  du 
Vent,  etc. 

M  davatum  X.  Higher  Ju- 

ra. 

M  complanatom  X.  Higher 
Vosges. 
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Lake  Supbsiob. 
Selaginella  selaginoides  Spring. 
rupestriB  Spring. 


EUBOPB. 

Selaginella  selaginoides  Spr.  Pastures 
of  the  lower  Alps  and  tihe  higher 
Jura. 


The  EqaisetacesB,  the  Ferns,  and  the  LjcopodiacesB  of  Lake  Superior  are 
almost  absolutely  the  same  species  as  those  of  the  subalpine  region  of  Europe. 
Ab  we  descend  the  scale  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  under  higher  latitudes,  vege- 
tation seems  to  follow  the  sides  of  an  angle,  as  it  were,  which  become  convergent 
about  the  zone  of  pine  forests.  Thus  the  Lichens  and  the  Mosses  are  already 
entirely  the  same  species  here  as  in  Europe,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  make  a 
•ingle  list  of  them,  without  indicating  the  corresponding  European  species, 
since  all  are  identical.    Few  HepaiiciB  are  also  enumerated. 


MosBES  OF  Lake  Superior. 
Sphagnum  capillifolium  Brid. 
^         cuspidatum  Brid. 
**         squarrosum  Hedto. 


Funaria  hygrometrica  L. 
Grimmia  apocarpa 

Yar.  rivnlaris  B.  et  S. 
Hedwigia  ciliata  Hedw. 
Ortbotrichum  Hutchinsiae  H.  et  T. 

**  strangula^m  Beauo. 


*^  leiocarpum  B,  et  S. 

"  anomalum  Hedw. 

Geratodon  purpureus  Brid. 
IKcranum  sooparium  Hedto. 
^        undulatum  Ehrh. 
^        oongestnm  Brid. 


Schraderi  W.etM. 
fnlvum  Hook. 
longifolinm  Ehrh. 
virens  Hedw. 
polycarpum  Brid. 


**        mijns  Turn. 

^       glancom  L, 
12 


Localities  in  the  Jura. 
Peat-bogs  of  the  high  Jura. 

((  M  U        i(  ((  U 

Peatrbogs  of  the  Yosges  and  Hartz. 

This  species  belongs  to  the  granitic 

peat-bogs. 
Grows  everywhere. 

Dripping  rocks  in  the  Alps  and  Jura. 
Everywhere  on  granite. 

Is  missing  in  Europe,  but  replaced  in 

the  forests  by  a  great  number  of 

analogous  species. 
Forests. 
Stones. 

Everjrwheie.  ' 

Forests. 
Moist  forests. 
Forests  of  the  higher  Jura ;  descends 

never  in  the  middle  region  of  the 

pine  forests. 
Peat-bogs  of  the  higher  Jura. 
Forests  of  the  Alps. 
Granitic  blocks. 

Forests  of  the  Alps  and  higher  Jura. 
Fissures  of  rocks,  and  the  forests  in 

the  Alps. 
Kgher  Jura;  descends  never  in  the 

middle  region. 
Peat-bogs  of  the  Jura. 
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M0S8SB  OF  Lakb  Superior. 
Dlstichum  inclinatum  B,  et  S. 

^        capiUaceum  B.  et  S. 

Encalypta  ciliata  Hedto, 
Pogonatam  alpinum  Brid, 
Folyfcrichum  fonnosiim  Hedio» 
**  pilifemm  Hedto, 

''         jnniperinum  Hedw. 
BaarUamia  pomiformis  Hedw. 

"        Oederi  Brid. 

*'        fontana  Z. 
Aulacomnium  palnstre  Br. 
Bryum  pseud(Miriquetram  L. 
*<      nutans  L. 
Var.  elongatom  B.  et  S. 
Moinm  cuspidatum  Hedw, 
Hypnum  Schreberi  WUld, 

«       tamariscinum  Hedw, 

"       splendens  Hedw. 

**       aduncum  L, 

^       uncinatum  Hedw. 

"       cupressiforme  L. 

^       Crista-castrenns  L. 

•<       abietinum  L. 

"        nitidulum  L. 
Neckera  intermedia  Hedw.        ' 
Marchantia  polymorpha  L, 
Jungermannia  barbata  Hot^ 
Ptilidiuxn  ciliare.  Nees. 


I 


LoCALmXS  OF  THIS  JuRA. 

Summits  of  the  Jura.  Declivities  of 
the  Alps. 

Fissures  of  the  rocks.  Subalpine  re- 
gions. 

On  the  ground  in  the  higher  Juni. 

Sub-Alps. 

Woods  of  the  mountains.  Everyvrhere. 

Granite  in  iJie  Vosgee  and  Alps. 
Rocks  of  the  Junu 
Everjrwhere  near  springs. 
Peat-bogs  of  the  higher  Jura. 
Mobt  places  in  the  forests.     Erery- 

where. 
Elevated  peat-bogs. 
Skirts  of  the  forests. 
Pine  forests. 


Moist  places. 
Pine  forests. 


Ekumeratio  Lichenttm  a  D.  Prof.  Agassiz  ad  Laeum  Superiorem,  anno 
1848,  lectorum,  ab  Edvo.  Tucebrmak,  Cantabr. 

Yidi  olim  in  Museo  Parisiensi  aliquot  plantas  a  D.  Gomite  de  Castelnau  in 
itinere  suo  ad  Lacum  Superiorem  decerptas,  inter  quas  lichenes  decern  inse- 
quentes  reperi :  — 

IJsneam  barbatam^  Var.  pendulam. 
Evemiam  jubolam    ^. 
R^mAlinam  caficaiett    (f,  Fr, 
CetnuQiBi  wtutKtut  JttR, 
C.  glaucam    AdL 
C.  lacunonm  f  Atboilicatn    Tudt. 
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Stiotam  pnlmoiuiriam    Ach. 
Parmeliam  saxatilem    Ach. 
P.  caperatam    Ach. 
Cladoiuam  rangiferinam    Hoff. 

Hi9ce  primitiis  incrementum  attulit,  qiianttim  scio,  nemo  usque  donee  oras 
insulasque  Jjacos  perlustrans  Professor  noster  illustriss.  Agassiz,  dam  plantar^m 
nobiliorum  distributionem  geograpbicam  persequitur,  Lichenum  etiam,  bac  in  re 
multam  adjuvandbuii  discipulis  ejus  commilitonibusque,  viris  amicissimis  J.  £. 
Cabot,  J.  M.  Lea,  €.  6.  Loring,  and  Dr.  Keller, — messem  satis  largam  fecit 

Has  igitur  opes  Lichenosos,  mihi  benevolentia  Y.  ill.  mandatos,  pro  vinbus 
explicare  pergam. 

LI0HENE8. 
USNSA. 

1.  barbata  Fr.  var.  dasypoga^  Fr.,  infert 

2.  langissima  Ach.,  cum  cepbalodiis.    - 

3.  cavernosa  Tuckerm.  mss.    Thallo  pendulo  laxo  moUi  glaberrimo  tereti* 

compresso  plus  minus  cavemoso  ochroleuco,  ramis  primoribus  simpli- 
ciusculis  subventricons  attenuatis  ad  apices  dicbotome  ramosis,  ramulis 
ultimis  tenuisdme  capillaceis ;  apotheciis  sessilibus  radiatis  disco  albi- 

do-pruinoflo  demun  subcameo  margine  obscuriori  evanescente 

Hab.  ad  arbores  in  oris  Lacus  Superioris;  C  T,  Jackson,  1845; 
Agassiz,  1848.  Ipse  legi  sterilem  in  Montibus  Albis,  anno  1848. 
Specimen  habeo  onmibus  conveniens  e  Madras,  Ind.  Orient,  ex.  Hh, 
Ho<A. 

Thalli  rami  majores  e  subtereti  demum  compresa,  angnlati  annul*" 
tim  rupti,  lacunis  regularibus  subellipticis  plus  minus  infligaes,  apici- 
bus  dicbotomis  elongads  teretiusculis  tenuissime  demum  capillaceis. 
Apotbecia  omnino  Usnese,  at  discus  strato  gonimo  viridi  impositus  I 
albido-pruinoeusque.!  Hoe,  characteres  Usneis  a  Friesio  plane  dene- 
gatos,  iis  primum  tribuit  Montague  (Annales  1884,  t  2,  p.  2,  p.  868, 
and  Cryptog.  Canar.  in  Webb  &  Berth.  Hist  Nat  d.  Hes  Canar.,  p. 
93).  Ex  observationibus  Montagnei  U.  ceratlna  discum  habet  pru- 
inosum,  et  U  U.  Jamaicensis  Ach.,  et  Ceruchis  Montag.,  discum 
pruinosum  strato  gonimo  impositum.  Species  nunc  descripta  pluribus 
notis  cum  U.  Ceruchi  (Americse  tropics  adhuc  priyse,  a  Montagneo 
(Ann.  1.  c.)  luculentissime  Ilustrate)  conyenit ;  distat  facie,  statuque 
(normali  ut  videtur)  pendulo.  Disci  characteribus  jam  laudads  facil- 
lime  distinguenda  est  U.  cavernosa  ab  omni  (m  &Uor)  Usnea  boreali- 
americana. 

EVBRNIA. 

1.  jubata  Fr.    |>.  chalf/bei/ormis  Ach.,  inf. 

r.  implexa  Fr.,  infert 

2.  Prunagtri  AcL,  infert 
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Bamalina. 

1.  calicaris  Fr.  fi.fcMigiata  Fr.,  fert 
9,farinacea  Sch.,  fert 

Cbtbaria. 

1.  islandica  Ach.    y.  crispa  Ach.,  fert 

2.  nivalis  Ach.,  infert 

8.  glauca  Ach.    l9.  sterUis  Fr.,  infert 

4.  cUiaris  Ach.,  fert 

5.  ^cunosa,  /9.  adantica  Tuck.,  fert 
€.  Oakesiana  Tuckerm.,  infert 

7.  Piruutri  Sommerf.,  infert 

Pbltioeba. 

1.  aphihosa  Hoffm.,  fert 

2.  canina^  Hoffm.  fert 

3.  rufescens  Hofim.,  fert 

4.  polydactyla  Hofim.,  infert 

5.  horizorUaUs  Hofim.,  infert 

SOLORINA. 

taccaJLa  Ach.,  fert 

Sticta. 

1.  pulrMnaria  Ach,.  infert 

2.  linita  Ach.,  infert 

4.  glomendifera  Delis.,  fert 

Park KLiA ;  subsect  Imbricana. 

1.  perkUa  Ach.,  infert 

2.  tUiacea  Ach.,  fert 

5.  Borreri  Turn,    p,  rudecta  Tuckerm.,  infert 

4.  saxatilis  Ach.,  fert 

5.  aleurites  Ach.,  infert 

6.  physodes  Ach ,  infert 

7.  clioacea  Ach.,  fert 

8.  caperata  Ach.,  fert 
9   canspersa  Ach.,  fert 

10.  cerUri/uga  Ach.,  fert 

11.  parietina,  y.  ruft^ana  Ach.,  fert 
Subsect  Physcia. 

12.  tpeciosa  Ach.,  fert 
18.  stellaris  Ach.  a.  fert 

Subsect  Placodivm, 

14.  saxicola  Ach.,  fert 

15.  cAry«o2ettca  Ach.,  fart. 

16.  e2^n«  Ach.,  fert 
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Sabsect  PateUaria. 

17.  tubfasca  Fr.    |f.  duiam  Fr. 

18.  tdhelia  Ach. 

19.  ocriiui  Ach. 
Snbtect.  Urceokaria. 

SO.  oncoefef,  Tuckerm.  nuB.  Thallo  crnstaceo  tartareo  (farinoflo-pulvem- 
lento)  oontigao  ximoflo-areolato  ambita  Terrucoso-snbplicato  ^uco* 
albicante;  apotheciis  innatis  mox  protrnBis  sessilibus  disco  prainoso 
demnm  protuberanto  nigro  marine  proprio  tenui  erecto  thallodem 

tmnidum  demum  obtegente. Turner  Island,  in  rupe  porphyri- 

tico;  Affossiz.  P.  Glaucomse,  Ach.  Fr.  et  P.  repandae,  Fr.  affinis. 
DiBtincta  videtar  cmsta  tenni,  apotheciisque  nigris  in&ntia  solum 
oonspicue  prainods,  margine  proprio  erecto  persbtonte. 

Stkreocaulon. 

1.  tomentosum  Fr.,  fert 

5.  pQschaU  Laur.,  fert    Adsunt  quoqne  specimina  5.  coralloidi  forsan  re- 

ferenda. 

Cladonia.    Ser.  Glawx»eenU$. 

1.  turgida  Hoffm.  a.  fert 

p.  grypeoy  Tockerm.  mas.    Podedis  majoribus  fiutigiato-ramoas 
glaaco-viridibus,  scyphis  obecoris  in  ramos  fiistigiatos  radiato-dentatos, 

y.  snbnlatos  abeuntabnsw Major,  pulchre  glanco-viridis.    Formia 

majoribns  americanis  C.  uncialis  /).  similis  et  analoga,  reipaa  yero 
C.  tni^dn  omnino  referenda.    Thallo  foliaceo  destituta  sunt  speci- 
mina ;  squamul»  tamen  (lis  C.  tuigidie  similes)  hie  illic  apparent 
Ser.  Ftueescentes, 

2.  pyxidata  Fk*.  a.  fert 

8.  graeUis  Fir.    y.  hybridan  Fr.,  fert 
4.  degenerans  FL  <u  fert 
A.  comtUa  Fr.  a.  fert 

6.  iquamoM  Hoffin.  a.  fert 

7.  fiareaJta,  Fl.  a.  tubut/oUi  FL  infert 

8.  rungiferina  Hoffm.  a.  fert 

,  p.  sylvadca  FL,  fert 
y.  alpestrii  Fl.,  infert 
Ser.  OehroUwxB, 

10.  iincta/tf  Fr.    fi.  Bdunca  Ach.,  fert 

y.  turgescenM  Sch.,  fert 
Ser.  Coecifer<B, 

11.  ccmucopioides  Fr.,  fert 
IS.  Floerheana  Fr.,  fert 
18.  defcrmis  Hoffm.,  fert 
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BlATORA. 

1.  rufimiffra  Tuckerm.,  feit . 

2.  icmadophUa  Fr. 

3.  vemalis  Fr. 

LSCISBA, 

1 .  parasema  Fr.    Specimina  in  Betola  aligmntnia  dtffiMW  ndctttor. 

2.  geograpUca^  a.  Schsr. 

Umbilicaria. 

1.  pustulata,  p.  papulosa  Tack.,  fert 

2.  hirstUa  Ach.,  fert 

8.  DiUenii  Tuckeim.,  infeort 

4.  Muklenbergii  Ach.»  fert 

Opigrapha. 

^oY'to  Acb.  Schflar.  a. 
Embocarfon. 

1.  fmniatum,  p. complicaiom^  Sch.  Status  punUiia, leneritate  eliama  LicheBO 
NovsB  AngliciB  distana. 
'  2.  Maniten^e  Tackeim.  noflB.  Thallo  cartOagineo-nieDkbnaiaceo  tenni  fra- 
gili  l»yi  lobato  ex  oliTaeeo-nigricaDte,  loibis  ambitas  rotondatifi 
incisis  plank  margme  sal^lioatis  ereaatis,  cnterk  fleznoos  irregular- 
ibos,  snbtus  e  f ufloo-nigreseeutibos ;  ortiolis  pronunuliB  i^gris  per- 

tosis. Froxima  E.  fluviatili,  at  colore,  snperficie  nitidiuscula, 

lobatione  fere  Imbricarise,  apo&eciisqae  diyersa. 

Pertusaria. 

pertusa  Ach.  a. 

COLLBMACJBJS, 

CoLLBMA  satuminum,  Ach^  infert 

Fungi  were  not  collected,  except  a  hm  of  the  inore  sofid  ones,  which  haTO 
not  yet  been  deteimined.  The  softer  species  are  rery  difficolt  to  presenre 
daring  such  a  joamey,  when  traTelling  constantly  upon  water  in  birch-baik 
canoes. 

To  this  first  enumeration  of  the  spedes  of  phmts  occurnng  about 
Lake  Superior,  and  which  belong  to  tbe  subalpine  region  as  such,  we 
subjoin  a  list  of  species,  which  cannot  strictly  be  referred  to  this  om, 
though  they  occur  in  it.  They  are  few  in  number  and  still  fewer 
of  them  belong  to  the  Cryptogamous  plants. 
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n.    Planis  of  ^  lake  and  shares^  tokich  have  or  have  not  tft<tr  analogoui 
repruenlatwes  in  Europe.* 


Lakjb  Sufbsxor. 

BmhsmvIiis  aqoatflis  L, 
«  reptans  L. 

Oardamine  hinata  L. 
Baiinrea  ynlgaru  R.  Br. 

Nnpfaar  lutea  SnuUk.  Yar.  Kalmiana. 

Cakile  americaDa  NutL 
Callitriclie  linearis  Pursh. 

^         Tema  L. 
Lathjius  tnaritimu  Bigd. 

*'      palnstrifl  L. 

Oemdieva  Inenn&i  L. 

Mjriopkf  Ilnm  flpicatnB  L. 
Sinm  lineare  Mz. 
Biieos  oemoa  L. 
Lyaimachia  Btricta  AU. 

«         dliata  jL. 
Kammbiugia  ihyniHora  L. 

Yeronica  ameiioaBa  Ms. 

Ljroopns  Tii*gimciis  L. 
«*       smiatiiB  EU. 
Eolygoniim  amphibiom  L. 

Myrica  Gale  X. 
Salixcaodida  WiOd. 

^    Ittdda  Mm. 

<«    discolor  MM. 

*^    angostata  Pwrsh. 

^    pediciflaris  Pursh. 

«    pumififl  Marsh. 


Europe. 

BanoncDlus  aquatilis  L.  Ever^rwhere. 
«  reptans  L.    Saad  of  the 

lake  shores. 
Cardamina  hirsuta  L.    Moist  places. 
Barbarea    Tulgaris   R.    Br.     Akmg 

ditches. 
Nuphar   pumila    Sp.     Black  forest 

Meadows  and  margin  of  lakes. 
Cakile  maritima  L.    Baltic  Sea. 
Callitriche  autamnalis  L. 

^  vema  L.    In  brooks. 

Laihyms  maritimus  B.  Marine  plant 
<*        palnstris  L.    Maishes  of  the 
lakes. 
Oenothera  biennis  L.    Lake  of  Kea- 
chateL    Introduced  into  Europe. 
Mjrioph.  spicatum  L.    Qniet  waleis. 
Slum  angnstifolium  L.    In  brooks. 
Bidenscemua  L.    Ditches. 
L  jrsimachia  vulgaris  L.    Marshes. 

*'         ciliata  L.    Marshes. 
Naumbuigia  thyrsiflora  L.    Near  St 

Blaise,  Lake  of  Neuchatel. 
Yeronica  Beccabunga  L.    Brooks  and 

lakes. 
Lyoopus  europnns  L.     Maigins   of 

traten. 
Polygonum  amphibium  L.     Mar^ns 
of  quiet  waters  in  diyerse  regions. 
Mjrica  Gale  L.    Shores  of  the  Baltic. 
In  Europe  the  same  species  of  wil- 
lows are  fbund  at  the  maigin  of 
.waters  in  diverse  latitudes,  but 
most  of  them  differ  from,  die  Amer- 
ican species.    The  extensiye  dis- 
tribution of  these  trees  along  the 
shores  of  Ukes  and  rivers  at  various 


*  The  niimber  of  aquatic  plants  found  along  tke  shores  of  Lake  Sapeiior,  is  so  small, 
fbat  I  have  put  them  all  togolhsr  In  this  Uit,  whether  they  have,  or  not,  thsir  analo- 
gies in  Europe. 
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Lake  Sufbriob. 


PopalnB  balsamifera  Ms. 
*^       tremulddes  Mz, 

Spargamom  natans  L. 

Potamogeton,  natans  L. 
'*  Incens  L. 

"  pnelongus  Wtdf. 

^  heterophylluB  Schreb, 

^  pectinatus  JL 

^  pauciflonu  Pur»k. 

Triglodiin  elatum  NutL 

Alisma  Flantago  L, 
Sagittaria  Tariabilis  EngL 
Echinodonu  subulatus  EngL 

Udoia  Canadensis  NutL 

VaUisneria  spiralzis  L, 

Iiis  venioolor  L, 

Joncns  effusns  L. 
**      acnminatus  Mz. 
**       paradoxus  E.  Meyer. 
^       nodosns  L, 
*«       balticus  WiUd. 

Eleocharis  obtDsa  Schdtz, 
^        paliistiis  R.  Br. 
^        tenub  SchuU. 
*^         acicularis  R.  Br. 

Scirpns  lacostris  L. 

Caroz  stipata  MiOd. 
^     scoparia  Schk. 
<"     festucacea  Sckk. 
"     Tnlgaris  FrieB. 
•«     stellulata  Good. 


Europe. 

latitudes,  sbows  their  closer  con- 
nection with  the  nature  of  iha 
ground  than  with  the  temperature 
of  the  country  where  thej  grow. 
Populus  nigra  L.        > 
*^       tremula  JL     > 
Sparganium  natans  L. 
Potamogeton  natans  L. 
^*  lucens.  L 

^  perfoUatnsJt 


Junt 


Quiet 
waters, 

lakes 
and  riv- 
ers of 
Europe. 


Trigloclun  palustre  L.    This  species 

occurs  also  in  N.  America. 
Alisma  Plantago  L.  X     u 

Sagittaria  sagittifolia  L.         y 
Echinodorus  is  an  aquatic  type  peculiar 

to  the  American  flora. 
Udora  occidentallis  Pursh.    Northern 

Germany. 
VaUisneria  spiralis  L.   Lombardy  and 

Tesstno. 
Iris    pseudo-acoms   L.     Margins   of 

waters.    Everywhere. 
Juncus  effusus  L. 
«"      acutiflorus  Ehrh. 


balticus  WUld. 
and  Baltic. 


Northern  Sea 


Eleocharis  palustiis  R.  Br.    Marshes. 

^  acicularis  R.  Br.    Margin 

of  hikes  and  marshes. 

Scirpus  lacustris  L.  Common  in  all 
lakes  of  Switzerland. 

Many  of  these  species  are  the  same  in 
the  two  continents;  but  there 
are  at  the  mai^n  of  waters  of 
the  whole  middle  and  northern 
Europe,  many  more  Cariees  re- 
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Laxb  Supssiob. 
Carezcrinita  Lixnu 

<«     tentacnlata  MvihL 
*"      hystricina  WiOd. 
"      Ocderi  Ehrh, 
^     intumescens  Rudge, 
•*     retona  Schutr, 
Kitella  flexilis  Agardh, 

Fontinalis  andpyretica. 


EUROPB. 

sembling  those  of  North  America, 
which  are  however  not  identicaL 


NitelU  flexiliB  AgardTi.  Lake  of  Gen- 
eva. 

Fontanalis  antipyretica.  In  the  brooks 
of  the  Jura. 


It  seems  at  the  first  glance  to  be  a  contradiction  to  unite  in  a  separate  table 
the  aquatic  plants  of  the  lakes,  leaving  as  characteristic  of  the  subalpine  region 
the  aquatic  plants  of  the  peat-bogs.  That  is,  however,  not  the  case,  for  the 
peat-bogs  and  the  plants  which  form  them,  (the  peat-bogs  with  Sphagna  at 
least,)  never  descend  below  the  Fine  region,  which  they  follow  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, whilst  lake  and  marine  plants  follow  the  shores  in  various  latitudes.  The 
fonner  being  of  course  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  temperature,  the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  being  more  dependent  upon  the  moisture  of  the  soiL' 

HL    American  planU  of  Lake  Superior ^  which  have  no  analogous  representee 
Hves  in  Central  Europe.* 

Samcenia  purpurea  L.  7    m    «     .       . 

HniboniatoinentowiViitt.  |   Truly  Amencan  type* 

Rnbus  Nutkanus  Mo^.  There  are  no  Rubus  of  the  type  of 

odoratus  and  nutkanus  in  Europe. 

FotentiUa  frnticosa  L.  Cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe, 

where  it  succeeds  very  well  in 
temperate  plidns  and  in  the  moun- 


Comus  canadensis  X.  A  charming  littie  plant  of  which  we  find 

no  other  analogue  in  Central  Eu- 
rope than  a  few  Umbellifene,  for 
their  general  form,  the  Buple  vrums 
for  instance,  which  grow  in  the 
Sub  Alps.  But  Comus  suecica  L. 
is  its  strict  analogue  in  Northern 
Europe. 

•  Besides  the  genera  which  hftve  no  repretentativee  at  all  in  Central  Burope,  there 
are  tereral  introduced  in  this  Uft  which  have  only  remote  analogaesi  or  indeed,  real 
repreeentativee ;  but  in  auch  countiiea  of  the  Old  World  which  are  hi  distant  from 
the  mountain  chaina,  the  vegetation  of  which  haa  been  compared  here  with  that  of 
Lake  Superior. 
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DierviUa  trifida  Mo^nck. 
MitcheUa  repens  Z. 
Coreopfis  lanceolata  L. 

Mulgedium  leaoophsom  JD.  C 

Nabalus  racemosiu  Hock, 
Lobelia  Ealmii  X. 


Dianthera  americana  L, 
Mimulus  ringens  L. 
Ci^stalleja  coccinea  Spr, 


septentrionalis  lAndl 


Calystegia  spithamaBa  Punik, 
Apocynum  andro8»mifoliam  Z. 


Polygonum  articnlatiim  £. 

Shepbardia  canadensis  NuiL 
Comandra  liyida  Z. 

<<        umbellata  Nvtt. 
Clintonia  borealis  Raf. 
SisTrincfainm  bennndianom  Z. 


Tnity  American  types. 

This  genns,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Composiue,  is  wanting  in  !Sar(4»e. 

Comes  near  the  Mulgedium  alpinni^  of 
Lapland. 

Entirely  wanting  in  Europe. 

The  Lobelice  are  not  numerous  in  Eu- 
rope, being  replaced  there  by  the 
Campannbs  and  Phyteumata,  of 
which  genera  the  first  b  scantily 
represented  in  America,  and  the 
second  not  all. 

lOuly  Amerieaa  types. 

Bartna  iJpina  Z.  Found  upon  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Juia,  is  the 
nearest  relative  to  CastiU^oocicd^ 
A^  jn  Central  Europe. 

Castilleja  pallida  Z.,  closely  allied  to 
C.  aeptentrionalis,  occurs  on  the 
N.  E.  confines  of  fiussia. 


We  cannot  consider  this  plant  as  cor- 
responding to  the  Apocynum  Ye- 
netum,  which  belongs  to  the  sea- 
shores of  the  Adriatic.  These 
two  species  differ  in  fi>nn  and 
habitat 

Of  this  type  of  Polygonum  there  is  no 
aniJx^us  form  in  Europe. 


Truly  American  types. 


IT.    The  few  pianU  of  Lake  Superior^  indicated  in  the  following  lutj  haoe 
eimer  a  very  wuU  range  or  are  perhaps  introduced. 


Corydalis  aurea  WiUd. 
^       gbuca  Piwth. 

Capsella  Bursa— Pastoris  D.  C 
trodttoed?) 


Corresponds   to    Corydalis    lutea   Z. 
Yanzmarcus.    The  Corydalis  are 
oosmopolites  of  the  middle  region. 
(In-    Eyerywhere  in  Europe. 
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Aitngaluf  canadenA  L.     (Cosmop- 
olite.) 
Trifoliom  repens  L,    (Introduced?) 
Poientilla  anserina  L, 
Mentha  piperita  L.    (Introduced.) 


Corresponds  to  Astragalus  glyc^byllos 

L.    Equally  cosmopolite. 
Eyeiywhere  in  Europe. 


Galeopos  Tetsahat  i;. 
FhjsiJliB  Tisoosa  JL 


Mitcmi  eapitatom  2* 
^AjuywnthafallMu  2;.    (Intzodoced.) 
Foljgoamn  dumetonun.  JL 


Mentha  piperita  L.     ETerywhere  in 
Europe,  especiaHy  in  the  plains. 
(Tntrodnoed.)     Everywhere  in  Europe. 

Corresponds  to  Phyaalis  Alkekengi  L^ 
cosmopolite  like  the  Solane»  in 
general,  and  all  plants  which  at- 
tach themselYes  to  man. 

Blitum  capitnn  L.    In  WaUit. 

The  sands  ot'  Europe. 

Grows  in  Europe  in  diverse  latitudes. 


From  these  various  tables  H  is  easy  to  see  that  the  vegetation  of  the  northern 
AflTCB  d  Lake  Bnpenat  m  perfectly  similar  to  the  sahalpine  vegetation  of 
Europe,  at  that  zone  which,  in  the  Jura  for  instance,  extends  from  8,000  ta 
t^OO  feet,  and  which  in  the  Alps  extends  from  S,600  to  5,000  feet  Now 
lemoving  some  plants  of  the  lakes,  and  some  few  peculiar  American  types, 
the  subalpine  flora  renuuns  in  its  integrity,  and  will  be  found  to  form  chiefly 
the  vegetation  about  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 


SPEOAL  COMPARISON. 

Digtrihutian  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Smtzerlandfrom  the  Plains 
to  the  Summit  of  the  MoimtainSj  compared  with  those  qf  North 
America, 

As  it  is  easier  to  pereeive  the  regtdar  order  of  saccesrion  of  Ae 
different  growths  wUch  follow  each  other  along  &e  slope  of  a  moim- 
tain,  and  to  determine  nnder  such  circumstances  the  precise  limits  of 
Aeir  distribntion,  than  to  ascertain  the  natural  range  of  the  corres- 
ponifing  yegetation  northwards  over  extensive  tracts  of  land,  in  leret 
conntries,  I  shall  first  introdace  a  general  picture  of  the  arbores- 
cent vegetation  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  before  I  undertake  to  show 
that  it  agrees  most  minutely  in  its  internal  arrangement  with  that  of 
the  lake  districts. 

The  vines  which  cover  the  mai^ns  of  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  1888 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  characterize,  of  course,  ttie  lower 
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re^ons,  which  we  caO,  for  that  reason,  the  region  of  vineyards.  The 
trees  which  are  cultivated  there,  the  mulberry,  peach,  apricot,  and 
even  the  fig  in  the  warmest  places,  are  all  exotic.  All  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zone,  however,  succeed  there  peifectly  well,  and  among  the 
wild  trees  and  shrubs  which  characterize  this  zone,  we  find  especially 
Rubus  :  Rubus  corylifolius,  Rubus  fruticosus  X.,  Rubns  tomentosus 
W. ;  some  Roses :  Rosa  pimpinellifolia  X.,  Rosa  eglanteriaX.,  Rosa 
alba  L. ;  the  Pyrus  communis  £.,  the  Crataegus  torminalis  Z.,  Mes- 
pilus  germanica  Z.,  and  Mespilus  eriocarpa  DC.  The  most  common 
ornamental  shrubs  which  are  cultivated  there  on  level  ground,  are 
the  Philadelphus  coronarius  and  the  Ulac,  which  we  find  as  fiu-as  the 
lower  valleys  of  the  Jura.  This  zone  is  almost  entirely  cultivated, 
and  has  few  indigenous  trees.  We  meet  now  and  then  with  forests 
of  oak  trees  (Quercus  Robur  X.,)  and  of  chestnut  trees  (Castanea 
vesca).* 

Immediately  above  this  horizon,  at  an  elevation  of  some  hundred 
feet  higher,  firom  1600  to  1700  feet  be^s  the  zone  of  oaks,  which 
ascends  somewhat  into  the  valleys.  The  two  species  of  this  genu8| 
the  Quercus  Robur  X.,  and  the  Quercus  sessiMora  Sm.^  grow  in 
the  same  places ;  the  latter  ascends,  however,  a  little  higher,  and 
occurs  but  very  thinly,  it  is  true,  in  the  Yal  de  Ruz,  and  in  the 
Yal  de  Travers.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  it  ascends  1,500  feet 
higher,  especially  in  sheltered  valleys.  The  shrubs  and  trees  which 
follow  these  are  not  numerous,  (for  the  vegetation  of  the  oak 
forests,  like  that  of  the  pine  trees,  excludes  other  trees ;)  they  are 
the  hedge-plants,  which  are  found  as  far  as  the  re^on  of  the  pines, 
(^bumum  Opulus  X.  et  Viburnum  Itfintana  X.)  ;  the  yew,  (Taxus* 
baccata  X.)  ;  the  box-tree,  (Buxus  sempervirens  X.)  ;  the  hombeami 
(Garpinus  betulus  X.,)  very  rare  ;  the  alder,  (Alnus  glutinosa 
Q-cBTin,')  At  the  mar^ns  of  tiie  brooks,  some  briars,  the  honeysuckle, 
(Lonicera  Caprifolium,)  cultivated  ;  the  buckthorn,  (Rhamnus  car 
tharticiis  X.)  ;  the  holly,  (Hex  Aquifolium).  The  fruit  trees  culti- 
vated with  the  greatest  success  in  this  zone,  are  the  walnut,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  &;c. 

*  Along  the  margin  of  the  lakes  grow  the  Popolos  nigra  and  sereral  species  of  willows, 
whieh  are  characteristic,  bat  have  no  direct  affinity  with  the  localities  in  which  thej 
occur.  The  Clematis  Yitalba,  on  the  contrary,  attaches  itself  to  the  trees  of  the  region 
of  the  Tines  and  oak  trees,  bat  nerer  ascends  higher. 
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Between  the  re^on  of  the  oak  and  that  of  the  heech,  we  have  at  a 
height  of  2,000  feet,  as  a  transitory  zone,  a  narrow  tract  characterized 
bj  Ae  wild  cherry  tree  and  the  Pinus  sjlvestris,  which  is,  however, 
partacnlarlj  adorned  by  a  large  variety  of  shrubs.  To  this  zone 
belongs  in  the  first  place  the  linden  tree,  (Tilia  microphylla  V.,  and 
Tilia  platyphylla  Scop.^  ;  three  maples,  (Acer  opulifolium  X.,  Acer 
platanoides  L,,  and  Acer  campestre  X.)  ;  the  Evonymus  europasus  X., 
Cerasns  Padus  2>(7.,  Pmnus  spinosa  X.,  Crataegus  Aria  X.,  Mespilus 
ozyacantha,  Lomcera  Periclymenum  X.,  Sambucus  nigra  X.,  Comus 
mas  X.,  Comus  sanguinea  X.,  Viscum  album  X.,  Ligustrum  vulgare 
L.,  Daphne  Cneorum  X.,  Populus  tremula  X.,  with  the  introduced  Ms- 
cuius  Hipocastanum,  which  succeeds  in  this  zone  better  than  anywhere 
else.  This  is  the  region  of  shrubs,  properly  speakiug,  with  which  is 
mingled  the  beech  tree,  whose  zone,  however,  is  more  extended,  and 
ascends  in  the  Jura  to  3,500  feet,  and  to  4,000  feet  in  the  Alps. 

To  the  re^on  of  the  beech  tree,  which  extends  over  a  thousand 
feet  of  vertical  height,  from  2,500  to  3,500  feet,  belong  the  following 
shrubs : — Khamnus  Erangula  X.,  Cytisus  Laburnum  X.,  Rubus  saxa- 
tilis  X.,  Rubus  csesius  X.,  Rubus  idaeus  X.,  Rosa  eglanteriaX.,  Rosa 
villosa  X.,  Rosa  canina  X.,  Rosa  rubi^nosa  X.,  Crataegus  Amelan- 
chier  X.,  Lonicera  Xylosteum  X.,  Sambucus  Ebulus  X.,  Daphne 
Mesereum  X.,  Daphne  alpina  X.,  Daphne  laureola  L.,  Ulmus 
campestris  X.,  Corylus  Avellana  X. 

llie  region  of  the  pines  or  Coniferas  extends  from  8,500  feet  to 
4,500  feet  in  the  Jura,  and  to  6,000  feet  in  the  Alps.  It  is  well 
characterized  in  its  lower  and  middle  parts,  where  we  find  Frax- 
inns  exceldor  X.,  Abies  excelsai>(7.,  Abies  pectinata  BO,,  Juniperus 
communis  X.,  and  in  the  higher  part  the  Pinus  Cembra  X.,  Pinus 
Pumilio  CIm,  Larix  europaea  DC.  In  this  zone  live  the  Betula  alba 
X.,  Betula  pubescens  ^Ar.,  and  Betula  nana  X.,  and  some  bushes 
which  never  leave  it,  the  Ericineae  especially ;  Vaccinium  Myrtillus 
X.,  Vaccinium  uliginosumX.,  Vaccinium  Oxycoccos  X.,  Vaccinium 
Vitis-idaea  X.,  Andromeda  polifolia  X.,  Arbutus  Uva-ursi  X.,  Arbur 
tus  alpina  X.,  Pyrola  rotundifolia  X.,  Pyrola  mmor,  X.,  Pyrola  chlop- 
antha  Sn.,  Pyrola  secunda  X.,  Pyrola  umbellata  X.,  Pyrola  uniflora 
X.,  Idnnaea  borealis  X.,  Lonicera  alpigena  X.,  Lonicera  caerulea 
X.,  Rosa  rubrifolia  WiUd.y  Rosa  alpina  X.,  Rhamnus  alpmus,  X., 
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and  in  the  higher  parts,  Crataegus  Chamaemespilns  X.,  Azalea  pro- 
cmnbens  X.,  Empetrum  nigrum  X.,  Acer  pseudoplatanus  L. 

Above  all  these  we  meet  already  in  the  Jura  the  Rhododendrons 
and  the  Salix  herbacea,  which  belong  truly  to  the  alpine  flora  char- 
acterized by  all  those  handsome  plants  covered  with  a  light  cotton 
down,  which  we  find  along  the  margin  of  the  glaciers  in  the  Alps, 
and  as  high  as  the  uppermost  limit  where  all  vegetaiion  ceases  8ome> 
what  suddenly,  at  a  level  of  about  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  Hie 
sea. 

Trees  of  the  Lake  Superior  Region. 

We  may  place  at  about  40®  northern  latitude  the  zone  of  vegetar 
tion^  which  in  America  corresponds  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  as  we  observe  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Swiss  lakes. 
At  about  this  latitude  the  family  of  the  MagnoHacese  dies  out,  though 
we  may  still  meet  the  Magnolia  glauca  in  the  swamps,  as  &r  as  the 
43*^  N.  lat.,  and  though  the  tulip  tree  still  flourishes  there.  This  is 
also  the  northern  limit  of  the  Anonacese,  Melastomacese,  Cactace», 
Santalaceae,  and  Liquidambar ;  and  though  in  Europe  we  have  no 
representatives  of  these  families,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  on  reflecting 
upon  the  examples  just  mentioned,  that  the  limits  of  vegetation  under 
consideration  are  natural,  and  correspond  to  each  other,  though 
characterized  in  the  two  continents  by  different  plants.  ^Again,  the 
numerous  species  of  wild  vines  which  America  produces,  although 
they  do  not  extend  farther  northwards  than  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  Europe,  yet  prosper  on  this  continent  in  a  colder  climate. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  its  long  arm  stretched  into  the 
ocean  eastwards,  or  rather  the  region  extending  westward  under  the 
same  parallel  through  the  State  of  New  York,  forms  a  natural  limit 
between  the  vegetation  of  the  warm  temperate  zone,  and  that  of  the 
cold  temperate  zone,  whose  forests  G.  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  has  so  well 
described  in  his  admbable  Report  upon  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
Massachusetts.  With  this  book,  we  may  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  arborescent  vegetation  of  the  zone  which  corresponds  to  the 
horizon  of  oaks  and  shrubs  in  the  Jura ;  so  that  I  need  not  enumeiv 
ate  these  characteristic  species.  Not  only  is  this  also  the  nortiiem 
limit  of  the  culture  of  fruit  trees,  but  this  zone  is  equally  remarkable 
for  the  great  variety  of  elegant  shrubs  which  occur  particularly 
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on  its  norileni  bordera,  where  we  find  so  great   a  variety  of 
species   belonging  to    the  genera,   Celastms,    Cratsegos,    Kbes, 
Gomus,  Hanuunehs,  Yaceinium,  Kalmia,  Shodora,  Azalea,  Bho- 
dodendrom,  Andromeda,  Clethra,  Vibumnm,  Cephalanthus,  Prinoe, 
Dirca,  Geltis,  &c.    I  shall  only  add,  that  in  the  latitude  under 
which  the  St.  Lawrence  winds  its  course  from  the  great  Canadian 
lakes,  and  takes  a  more  independent  course  north-eastwards,  we 
perceive  already  great  changes  in  tbe  growth  of  trees.   About  Niag- 
ara, or  rather  somewhat  &rther  north  along  the  northern  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  hills  which  rise  above  Toronto,  the  following 
species  begin  to  disappear :  Sassafras  officinale,  (I  have  not  seen  this 
spedes  north  of  Table  Rock,)  Juglans  nigra  and  cinerea,  Carya  alba 
and  amara,  Gastanea  americana,  Quercus  alba  and  Castanea,  Pla- 
tanus  occidentalis,  (Ma  americana,  (this  species  occurs,  however, 
as  far  norUi  as  Sturgeon  Bay,  on  Lake  Huron,)  Bubus  odoratu?. 
Though  the  Beech  is  extensively  distributed  among  the  forests  of  this 
sone,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  their  splendid  growth  Airther  north, 
where  the  Elm,  Bed  Oak,  Hornbeam,  Hop-hornbeam,  several  species 
of  Birches,  various  Maples,  Ashes,  Wild  Cherries,  &c.,  &c.,  more 
or  less  mixed  with  ConifersB,  form  the  most  beautiful  forests  of  the 
temperate  zone,  particularly  remarkable  for  their  diversified  shades 
of  green  and  dark  foliage,  and  which  almost  uniformly  cover  the 
ground  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  far  as  Lake  Superior, 
the  Coniferse  gradually  coming  in  in  a  larger  proportion  to  the  suc- 
cessive exclusion  of  the  trees  with  deciduous  leaves.    As  soon  as  we 
reach  Mackinaw  we  find  the  Beech  has  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
or  become  so  dwarfish  as  no  longer  to  be  a  handsome  tree,  while 
Ostrya,  Carpinus,  Betula  populifolia,  Quercus  rubra,  and  indeed  all 
Cupuliferse  are  entirely  gone,  and  the  Canoe-Birch,  the  Black  Ash, 
with  Pinus  balsamifera,  alba,  nigra,  Larix  americana,  Pinus  Strobus, 
Sorbus  americana,  and  some  Poplars  on  the  lake  shore,  form  the  mass 
of  forests,  with  a  few  low  shrubs  among  them,  such  as  Arctostaphylos 
Uva-ursi,  Yaccinium,  Chiogenes,  &;c.    This  zone,  which  corresponds 
to  the  horizon  of  Pines  in  the  Jura,  extends  all  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.     North  of  Fort  William  are  extensive 
foieflta  of  Pinus  Banksiana,  with  Pinus  resinosa  and  StrObus.     We 
noticed  no  Cupcdifene  beyond  Batcheewauaung  Bay,  and  we  learnt 
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that  bofc  a  few  dwarfish  Bed  Oaks  are  seen  m  the  Island  of  Miohipi- 
cotin ;  but  the  Elm  is  still  handsome  about  Fort  William,  though  it  is 
Terj  scarce  in  other  parts  of  the  northern  shores. 

The  shores  of  Nipigon  Bay,  the  northernmost  point  we  visited,  are 
covered  with  Pine  forests,  with  a  few  Ashes  and  Maples,  and  here  and 
there  a  Sorbus  americana  among  them.  At  this  latitude,  the  49^, 
we  had  therefore  not  jet  reached  the  zone  of  the  true  alpine  vegeta- 
tion, and  remained  for  the  whole  extent  of  our  journey  within  the 
limits  of  the  sub-alpine  flora. 

The  highest  point  which  we  visited,  the  summit  of  a  mountain  upon 
St.  Ignace  Island,  which  we  called  Mount-Cambridge,  afforded  the 
following  harvest  for  our  herbarium : — ^Abies  balsamea,  Abies  alba, 
Betula  papyracea,  Alnus  viridis,  Sorbus  americana,  Amelanchier 
canadensis,  Acer  montanum,  Diervillea  trifida,  Sambucus  pubens, 
Bhus  Toxicodendrum,  Yaccinium  uliginosum,  Corylus  rostrata,  Lin- 
n»a '  borealis,  Comus  canadensis.  Spiraea  opulifolia,  Salix,  Cory- 
daUs  glauca,  Epilobium  angustifolium,  Polygonum  ciUare,  Melam- 
pyrum,  Clintonia  borealis,  Stereocaulon  paschale,  Gyrophora  hirsuta, 
Cladonia  pyxidata,  and  rangiferina,  Parmelia  tiliacea  and  Sphagnum 
acutifolium. 

From  this  list  it  is  obvious,  that  even  a  thousand  feet  of  height 
will  introduce  very  slight  differences  in  the  vegetation  of  these  re- 
^ons.  For,  though  Mount  Cambridge  is  about  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  its  whole  slope  is  covered  with  the  same  vege- 
tation which  occurs  at  the  very  level  of  the  lake. 

This  fact  would  seem  in  flat  contradiction  with  the  general  laws  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  to  which  we  have  alluded  above, 
but  for  the  presence  of  the  lake  itself  and  its  peculiar  character. 

So  large  a  sheet  of  so  deep  water  as  Lake  Superior,  preserving  all 
the  year  round  a  very  equable  and  low  temperature  even  on  its 
shores,  which  are  generally  very  precipitous,  must  of  course  influence 
greatiy  the  temperature  of  the  main  land  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  at 
considerable  heights  above  its  surface. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  very  surprising  in  our  finding  so  uniform 
a  vegetation  at  rather  considerable  heights  above  the  surface  of  the 
lake  and  on  its  immediate  shores. 

This  fact  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  equaliang  local  influence  of  the 
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lake,  and  does  not  form  an  exception  to  the  law  of  distribution,  and 
change  of  the  character  of  vegetation  in  the  interior  of  continents,  upon 
the  slopes  of  high  mountains ;  for  we  have,  even  a  few  degrees  farther 
south,  in  the  same  continent,  a  striking  example  of  the  fixity  of  these 
laws,  in  the  White  Mountains,  which  are  sufficiently  distant  from  the 
sei^hore,  and  not  surrounded  by  any  large  sheet  of  fresh  water,  so 
that  the  zones  of  vegetation  are  very  well  marked  on  their  slopes, 
and  can  be  traced  in  gradual  succession  beyond  the  range  of  the 
Mountidns  proper  to  the  level,  where  the  vegptation  has  the  char- 
acter which  distinguishes  it,  in  this  latitude,  near  the  level  of  the  sea. 
-  In  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Mountsuns,  the  changes  of  vegetation 
are  rather  conspicuous,  owing  to  their  gradual  elevation  above  the 
surrounding  flat  country,  and  abo  to  the  more  sudden  rise  of  several 
of  their  peaks.  We  no  sooner  begin  to  ascend  the  head  waters  of 
the  Connecticut  valley  towards  littieton,  than  the  forest  vegetation 
begpis  to  assume  a  different  character  from  what  it  has  lower  down  in 
the  main  vaUey  nearer  the  sea.  Juglans  cineres  and  Garya  porcma 
disappear  in  that  village.  The  oaks  also  are  fewer  and  smaller. 
The  mountain  maple,  which  is  not  found  below,  here  makes  its 
appearance.  The  following  trees  may  be  seen  between  Windsor  and 
Littleton:  —  Abies  Canadensis,  Pinus  strobus.  Thuya  occidentalis, 
Larix  Americana,  Platanus  occidentalis,  Fagus  ferruginea,  Compto- 
ma  asplenifoUa,  Betula  populifolia,  B.  lenta,  B.  excelsa,  B.  papy- 
racea,  Quercus  alba,  Q.  rubra,  Q.  bicolor,  Ulmus  Americana,  Car- 
pnus  Americana,  Ostrya  Yir^nica,  Fraxinus  alba,  Populus  tremu- 
kides,  Tilia  Americana,  Acer  saccharinum,  A.  montanum,  A.  Penn- 
sylvanicum.  The  chestnut  bas  ah^eady  disappeared  at  Windsor, 
where  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  three  hundred  feet. 

From  Littleton,  eight  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  sea,  to 
Fabyan's,  wluch  is  fifteen  hundred  feet,*  we  notice  Abies  alba, 
A.  balsamifera,  A.  Canadensis,  Pinus  strobus,  Larix  Americana, 
Tilia  Americana,  Fraxmus  alba,  Acer  saccharinum,  A.  monta- 
num, A.  Pennsylvanicum,  Ulmus  Americana,  Sorbus  Americana, 
Betula  excelsa,  B.  papyracea,  B.  populifolia,  Alnus  incana,  Comp- 

•  This  and  the  foUowmg  mMsures  wer«  uoertained  baitnaetricallj  bj  Flrofeffor 
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^H>  FflJbyan'fr  tQ  «  Jeyd  of  .tvo.  .thpi|8asMil,.«»d  .eigfctiy  ife«t,  wboc^i 
tbe  ppne  yegatatiop  forms  the  larger  prppQi:tion  of  tbe^toesjo^lihe. 

...T^^beigb^  of  two  tbaqAfiD^  md'  9igM7  ^^  iftJ^;yer7Xkalmal 
kv.el  in  ^tib^r  ckm  q(,  ihfi  rYnAto  ,llUmnt»^  dm 

8)pp6^Qf  M;omtriWasblngt4>a.n  Xt,infUc«te»^^  the  fluuivpa where  tha 
8]ppe.  hegina  to^be.iaacb  ^teeper^^d  ,where«  tbe^.Tftt^tj^.^htneet 
C9mbined  in  the  fore»to  ,is  grai%  reducei;.  |iNr;.i^e  iUslerel  ^ta* 
^ hei^t of  £oiar  ibouMnd )bhr«^iiiuidBed isnddUtj feetwe  niay.iaay 
tbui  the  F^s?^l»tioa  cQiiwt8rentic%H9f  jAUes.«lh»^fbft^^ 
^ti^s^  cpQcel9«  wdr  papjmoei^  mUGh^pow^gpAualif  mure,  wdi  mom 
4tmM)edvi^  ,atrthe!  h^igbt<4;»f  .l^ur  .thpiw«>dn  thrQ$r/iiun4«9id  ,ai»drfifly. 
j^i^  tboQ^  ipepiea  0Tei>r  whkh  fom  ti41»HHd#iviid'!treea;DQe<.0r»t«« 
tibo»9mdrf«ie<r  loivr^^Appe^^,  /h^cf^Mr  no^ie  duruhsrl^i  i^b^'^A 

Wj),«ixepti»gia'  {i)ae^a  wh^ep«i]Midlefpath.hMihef99i,{9utrithnMi^^ 
^rrAJbpTfe,tb]%l#reji/^e.m<^noi4n»a0^^  9V^frAnii;ptoi)te«nalcii' 

^MlH7'rQf.;whiG]i7grOf^.eiirribe^n0vt^^  il4ito  Superi^i  radi 

«9fi^9;eDiu^>6f«&iita|i(|^  y{M)<^^  OMspitomio/qlJi^iide^  I 

.7  ^.suiQintt,afi  thl9  M9uiltei^,.»t[  lter>^gJblkfO£f£d^Jtte>«flla^  im 
l4ind^i.i^f'i^ghti)rr;04et^f  Ifnotecfji  ^e^rftl<;plfwate:  i^^hr^ay^.'M 
lypyeaeoWUijescsQiiaijpgfl^bg^ 

aboMib;!theiMeB|iiy:Of 4or/i»^  plaMefvi^eht/ail^t  o^];taiDa,fta>bo(li 
ef^tiaen<tf4  ^liifta'^glnevvArfaeMbatrf.ibeffar^s  ;MvthtW0  pimei^, 
j^[igDe((tM:  i«'>ib9r  primHiirey'tui^fas^  9^ ,tte}pb(ai0^l»&/w^M.t)ei 
fiivmde^  iivb^  ;^i9QMu9b4#^lthat(thQ  f^cfj^&immd  the 

erotier^aui^  powridflDtie^  nottol^j.iiiftibeiiiigeneitf  cjbMMtar^hutfidap 
iandilDiiifidl  4hd«peGsiearwhkfa  A^hanMtelri^efctbMbr.r^^  amajtwai 
b]kkttiSkplf(aDdf  «Kd<>^c^li['IM1rjlU(e«.M  JBiiktnih^iie|[  ofe^A  igreati^masy 
plants  and  animals  occurring  in  the  temperate  zone,  which  are  equally 
Mmfie'&hiix^(Bat«fpe<»ibM"i^ym6ricH;^^  il6iiA>t 
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TO#y„p5..wlwk,  tt«>||gfefewg»»W»rvi*^flBi»l>4»sa..«^^ 

everywhere  the  tracks  of^fiiTi^^m^  Mi4j|0^ciV;.»pi^^ffc^r.WJPP^  % 
those  districts  and  in  those  soils  where  the  hands  of  white  men  have 
been  at  work.  ]»r,mfihr  localiliieQ,  however,  ^ii^  j;iav^r  ^al^ost  com- 
pletely replaced  thcf'iiafti¥e('«eedfi,  which  have  disappear^rrbefexcr 
them  as  complet^ly'BS'lJhli  IhriHttn'tribes  have  disappeaMI  befoi'b  the 
presang  invasion  gf  ti)^  more  civilized  nations.  ^"Th^'s'ef^  planli  are 
chiefly  such  as  occur  i^,|^i^r^{)e  b^  the  road-sides^  or  nea^  the  habita- 
tion of  man,  and  which  to  a  certain  degree  may  be  coi^vdei^flliA.^^ 
eUites  of  the  whitetiMW.  Their  occurrence  is  particularly  striking 
along  the  new  Iinetf<6f  hdUfwriUf ^here  they  seMe'rinost^as  soon  as 
the  tracks  are  marked  out,  and  increase  m  a  few  y^&M'i^'^lafy^ 
within  the  6ncl<%ure  oj^lhe  roafls^,^  to  suppress  the  primitive  vegeta- 
tion almost  completely,  with  the  exception  of  a  ^e^  ,'j[if|);^  I#^M 
which  resist  tb^-oMTvimaders.  Sevend  of  these  plants  pccur  natur- 
ally, in  America,  ittnidmr  ifiMHfier&  latitudes.  NavvMieldss,  I  have 
no  doubt  tiiat  in  xrl9it"idases  &ey  were^  JLntrO|duceld-iiife'  ffi^^litd^ 
temperate  and  ^jijktb^  latitudes  Sbm  .lllurope^  ^at£^','|Lh^^ 

their  norttiern  resi^^,K:fW^  '""'  '  ""'  '  ' ^nr-.^'r"^ f^nrh^^si 
The  following  list  o£*.rtikes*^>i|d[ants  was  chieflj^r.snoiierr&Mb/W 
examination  of  the  railMaid<'tnlfeks^  between  Sostoa^^^iiadb  Saleilt,  m 
company  witii  tiialtofetttt'dfllriiritSr  of  botany,  Hon.  Johir^«^|Ixf4ll|n| 
and  also  from  materials  coUected  during  an  excursion  laiadeWilih' 

*  I  do  not  wiflli  bj  this  remark  to  be  nnderetood  as  int4mdiii^j|9^i^|yj]^]j^y)|y|f^'^^j^,au» 
AatiTe  plant  in  the  tccmper^te  sone  of  Europe  and  America.  I  know  that  mxuaj  s'peaes 
which  occur  rerf^^  AOTiiH^,  and  ^are  there  truly  identical  in  both  continents,  are  also 
found  among  the  plants  of  €A<j  ^^<BKfi%ne  on  the  two  "Dd&dfW ^Atlantic ;  but 
there  stiU  remains  a  larg^tMbUbSr/  thiTl^tity  of  which  o4g)li'fifi^'>ltoMttitlMl'a9 
direct  comparison  of  ittthdbtii  *  tpeciwiwil  from  the  two  continents,  before  it  can  be 
flnallj  admitted  that  there  is  no  specific  difference  be|pp9f|\;^||m^.  •.  ,Af  aueh,  I  maj 
mention  Hepatica  tqJO^gff^um  Robertianum,  Ozalis  Aceto^^|^j4^|nmfm 
Circea  lutetiana,  Calyste^^  sepjnm.  AgjEfmonia  Eupatoria,  Miganthemum  tdfoUjcui^ 
and  many  aquatic  planU.'^'iCJ  i£nu^'^  of  these  with  European  spiles  seeW  Id 
me  the  more  questionable,  aMHUb  freshwater  animals,  the  flsheif? ttttlitiii'^iilil^ftft^ 
difier  spadfleaUy  tbioughoiit.  -iwlftm  nnrM'\iH 
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the  same  gentleman  to  Niagara  Falls  and  the  White  Mountains. 
The  European  weeds  which  are  limited  to  cultivated  ground,  as 
Ljcluiis  Githago,  Oentaurea  cyaneus,  are  entirely  omitted  in  this 
list,  as  well  as  plants  escaped  from  gardens,  which  are  found  only 
occasionally,  in  an  apparently  wild  condition,  in  the  United  States, 
as  Abutilon  Avicennae,  Althaea  officinalis,  &c. 


RanunculaceeB, 
RannnculuB  acris. 

^  bulbosos. 

^         flceleratus. 

BerberidecB. 
Berberis  vulgaris. 

PapaveracetB. 
Chelidonium  majuB. 

Fumariaeea, 
Fomaris  officinalis. 

Crtict/tfrcs. 
Nastnrtinm  officinale. 
Lepidiom  mderale.    Often  side  by 

side  with  Lepid.  yiiginianum. 
Barbarea  Tulgaris. 
Sisymbrium  officinale. 

Draba  vema. 
Sinapis  nigra. 
.  ^       arvensis. 
Capsella  BorsikFastoris. 
Baphanns  Baphanistrum. 

Hypericinete* 
Hypericum  perfoliatum. 

CaryophyUacecB. 
Saponaria  officinalis. 
Silene  inflata. 
Aienaria  serpyllifolia. 
SteUaria  media. 


Cerastiam  vnlgatam. 
Spergula  arvensis. 
Scleranthns  annuus.] 

PortulacacetB* 
Portalaca  oleracea. 

MalvacecB, 
Malva  xotundifolia. 

Geraniea. 
Erodiom  cicutariauL 


Trifolium  pratense. 

"         arrense. 

"         repens. 

M         procumbens. 
Medicago  lupulina. 
Vicia  sativa. 
"    cracca. 
Melilotus  officinalis. 

CrassulacecB, 
Sedum  Telepbium. 

UmbeUifertB. 
Daucus  Carota. 
Pastinaca  sativa. 
Coninm  macnlatnm. 

Rubiaeea. 
Galium  Aparine. 
•*      verum. 
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ValerianetB. 

Marrubium  vulgare. 

Fedia  olitcnia. 

ComposUa. 

Borraginea. 

TiuBDago  FaHara. 

Ecliium  vulgare. 

Innla  Helenium. 

Lycop^  arvensis. 

Achilbea  mmefolium. 

Symphytum  officinale. 

XAwtliiiiTn  gtmmariiun. 

Lithospermum  officinale. 

LencaDthemnm  vnlgare. 

^*          arvense. 

Tanacetnm  Tnlgare. 

Ecliinospermum  Lappula. 

Lappa  majofT. 

Cynogloasum  officinale. 

Cichorium  Intybns. 

Leontodon  autumnale. 

Convolvulacea. 

Marata  cotala. 

Convolvulus  arvensis. 

Anthemb  arvenais. 

Taraxacam  Dens  Leonis. 

Solanec^ 

Senecio  Yulgaris. 

Sonclius  olerecens. 

"         nigrum. 

"       arvenais. 

Datura  Stramonium. 

Hyoscyamus  niger. 

Plantaginec^ 

Flantago  major. 

Oleacea. 

Ligustrum  vulgare. 

Primulacea. 

Chenopodiacem. 

AnaflaUis  arvenais. 

Chenopodium  albuuL 

Agathophytum  Bonus-Henricus. 

Scrophularinea. 

Linaria  vulgaris. 

PolygcnecR, 

Yerbascnm  Thapsos. 

Polygonum  Hydropiper. 

«*          aviculare. 

«         serpyllifolia. 

"          Convolvulus. 

•*        arvensis. 

«         Fersicaria. 

agrestas. 

Bumex  Acetosella. 

^      obtusifolius. 

Labiata. 

"      crispus. 

Ljcopus  Euiopeus. 

Nepeta  Cataria. 

Urdcacea^ 

Leoniinis  cardiaca. 

Urdcaurens. 

Prunella  vulgaris. 

<'      dioica. 

Origanum  vnlgare. 

Clinopodium  vulgare. 

EuphorbiacecR. 

TAfninm  amplexicaule. 

Euphorbia  helioacopia. 

Galeopns  Tetrahit 

«         platyphylla. 

M        Triiilanuin 

«         Peplus. 
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Euphorbia  Esnla. 


Salicinece. 
Salix'parpiirea!l~    '' 
*'    yiminaliB. 
"    alba. 
«*    fragiliB. 

IJXiiceiL 
Alliam  yineale.   \  ^ 


Alopecums  pratensis. 

Phleum  pratense/ 

Agrofitis  canina. 

"       Tulgaria. " 

"       alba. 


Cynodon  Dactyftnn  *^ 
^'  **  Dactylifl  glomerata. 
'  Foa  pratenflis. 

"  annua. 
Fesluca  duriuacula. 


.:u.  5 


"       elatior. 

^  pratensis. 
Bromus  secalinus. 
Trilicum  repenkT    '  " ' 

"        caninum. "     "  " 
Lolium  perenne. 
Arrhenathemm  elatins.'  ^ ' 
Holcus  lanatufl. 
Anthozanthum  odoratuni 

Fanicnm  Cras-gallL 

Setaria  ViridisT 
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It  is  still  a  question  whether  all  theses  plants  originate  front  £ilfO|)e,  as  manjr 
of  them  occur  there  in  ihe  same  circumstances  as  in  this  continent,  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  agricultural  improvements,  anS  mig^t  have  £bllowed^|^ 
Caucasian  race  of  m^u  from/9rJiher,ef»t,  in  his  migrations  qver  the , temperate 
zone  of  Europe.  Various  other  remarks  respecting  the  vegetation  of  this  con- 
tijient  may  bft  iaimd  ab^ve,  in  the  course  of  the  Nani^liv^i.pp^.V),  13,  19,  89. 
Many  interesting  remarka.  upofi.  th^  foreign  vegetation  of  |lus.<^1ver^ntjQB|y 
also  be^^theind  inJCalni's  TrOiV^lsain  North  America.  Quite  a  nomber  of 
European  insects  have  also  been  introduced  into  thk  counjay  wit^  those  plants, 
among  which  I  ^may  .mention  some  showy  butterflies,  as  Vanesn  atfiknta,^C»f- 
dui  and  Antiop2^,lr^lich  we.Tejcy  er^x>iieoudy  ccmsidered  l^so 
as  native  Americans<.(  ....  ^  : v 
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^FoR  several  jear^  I  ^^)9  l)een.  in  the  I^ajbit  of  iQustirating,  in  my 
jpubUcilecfiji^gj  }fli,4y.gSe;wrbere,frw^ciple8, which  l^aye  potjjet  been 
introduce^  in  Qur  jciei^ce,  ftnd,  tOj.which.Lfeel  it  mjr  duty  to,  call 
ajitention  in  a  more  fo^al  mai^ner  on  .i^is  ocG^io%  as  dui^n^  o^ 
excursion  ire  had  ^peve/ral  opportuiiities ,  to  di^us^  jthem  at  Iqi^h. 
IJhese  r9pjark§^7^1;for^  ai^  ^p.pn)prij|te.JMtrpdMty>^  .t?  !the.JiiBJ»,q^ 
^th^  ^nfniaJs  fou^4>^^^  I4!^§^ .Superior^  which jurg  ffvon  below.  .^^^ 
,^,^e  principle  ]9r^ic^.  h^. regulated,, o\:^^  c)afl8ifi|(;ations  for  the, last 
half,  c^ntuj^g  ift^  that  lirjucn  Puyier  wprkpd.  out  by.  his  anatomical 
jjnjirestigaJbioi^L;  I  mean  t^esOTanjge^e][^tof  the  whplesmii^^^ 
fu^f^rdii^ito  $lteigif>t€a»l  of  fuumals.as  ^fei^taiifed  by  thp 
jnfestiga^igi^  pj  tfeeir  intfM^.  ^s^^ucture. .,  JTbis  ,^tfu^.  principle, 
.fk[fp%d  jn.  y£^ij^uc|  jfJBiffBy  ha§  pirodu^ecl  j^  serief,  of  clt^isifications, 
agreeij)g  ,9r  diffgifi^  ^^^  Ips^  ^i^  tlieir  pijitlines,  but  all  rest^g 
i^po^jthe  i^ea^  that  a  cer^in  ampiapt.pf  juia,tom^^c^riEu;t^ 
;W^9a8iljr.^b9f^r^cuq[ie4>ie^  inain  relatipns  ij<rhich  exist  nati^- 
raljl|y  among  fuiimal^.  and  a^o^cjUing ;  a  li^ati^i^aJ,  b^is  for^  cl|issificat^on. 
^tfuptur^,^  tiieref^re,  m  a^  well  as,exte^9},  is,^a(;cord|ng  to.i^ 
,prmcip}e^  of  iCuvier,  ihejo^  n^tu^  cl^ifications ;  and 
undoubtedly  his  researches,  and.  those  of  his  fpUowej»  hav:e  done  more, 
ii^jihejfay,pf  ^improviflgpw  thai^  .aU.^he  efforts  <jf 
,fo}rmer  natural  pi^t.^^geth^rj.ai^d,  this  p^  ,will  doubtle^ 
.^Hv|i?><^^ff  ^i\?lJW[\,.qur  fa^^^^  ,     ,  ,    ,  *       j       , \] 

.  .Neyerthelci^.  so  pjuch  is  Jeft  jn  this,  method  ,to  the  arbitrary  deci- 
sion  of  the  obserYer,  that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  desirable 
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to  have  some  principle  by  which  to  regulate  the  intomal  detaUg  of 
the  edifice. 

We  may  indeed  form  natnral  divisions  simplj  from  stractoral  evi- 
dence, bring  together  all  fishes  as  they  agree  in  the  most  important 
details  of  their  structure,  and  combine  all  reptiles  into  one  class,  not- 
withstanding* the  extreme  differences  in  their  external  form.    We  may 
also  recognize  the  true  affinity  of  whales,  and  bring  them  together 
with  other  Mammalia,  notwithstanding  their  aquatic  habits  and  their 
fish-like  form;  we  may  even  subdivide  those  classes  into  inferior 
groups  upon  structural  evidence,  and  thus  mtroduce  orders,  like  the 
Qu££drumana,  Gamivora,  Rodentia,  Ruminantia,  &;c.,  &;c.,  among 
Mammalia.    But  we  are  at  once  at  a  loss  how  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  those  groups,  and  to  find  a  scale  for  the  natural  arrange- 
ment of  further  subcQvisions.     After  having,  for  example,  circum- 
scribed the  Carnivorous  Mammalia  into  one  natural  family,  how  are 
we  to  group  the  minor  divisions  like  that  of  the  swimmmg  Gamivora, 
the  Plantigrada  and  the  Di^tigrada ;  or,  after  circumscribing  the 
reptiles  into  natural  groups  like  those  of  Gheloniaos,  Saorians, 
Ophidians  and  Batrachians,  how  shall  we,  for  instance,  arrange  the 
various  types  of  Batrachians  ?    To  those  who  have  been  familiar 
mih  our  proceedings  in  all  these  attempts,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  grouping  of  our  subdivisions  has  been  almost  arbitrary  and  en- 
tirely left  to  our  decision  without  a  regular  guide.     We  have,  it  is 
true,  subdivided  the  Batrachians  into  the  more  fish-like  forms  which 
preserve  their  ^lls  and  tails,  or  at  least  their  tails ;  and  into  another 
group,  containing  those  which  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis ;  but 
it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  naturalists  to  take  this  metamorphosis  as  the 
regulating  principle  of  classification,  to  arrange  genera  according  to 
their  agreement  with  certain  degrees  of  development,  in  the  natural 
order  of  changes  which  the  higher  of  these  animals  undergo.     Now 
it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  such  a  new  principle  can  be  introduced  into 
our  science ;  that  methodical  arrangement  may  be  carried  into  the  most 
minuto  details,  without  leaving  any  room  for  arbitrary  decision.    Pro- 
teus*, Menobranchus,  Amphiuma,  Triton,  Salamandra  will  hereafter 
have  a  natural  place  in  our  classification,  which  will  be  commanded 
by  embryology,  and  no  longer  be  left  to  a  vague  feeling  that  aquatic 
animals  are  lower  than  amphibious  and  terrestrial  ones,  and  that  the 
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retaining  of  the  ^s  indicates  a  lower  position  than  their  disap- 
pearance. * 

Of  coursey  in  the  outset,  we  do  not  find  sufficient  data  to  trace  this 
arrangement  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  make  the  prin- 
ciple which  I  have  just  mentioned  the  ruling  law  of  nice  clasaical 
arrangement.  But  until  such  sufficient  knowledge  is  acqtdred,  let  me 
show  that  my  principle  does  in  fact  applj  to  all  dass'js  of  the  animal 
Idngdom,  and  will  at  once  contribute  to  improve  all  their  subdivisions. 
Among  Mammalia,  for  example,  we  shall  contmue  to  give  the  aquatic 
carnivorous  animals  a  lower  position  among  Camivora,  but  no  onger 
amply  because  they  are  aquatic,  but  because  they  are  webfooteJ,  as 
the  webfoot  is  the  earlier  form  of  the  limbs  in  all  Mammalia  whose 
embryonic  development  has  been  traced.  We  shall  be  led,  for  similar 
reasons,  to  deny  the  bats  the  high  position  which  has  been  as^^igned 
to  them,  and  to  combine  them  closer  with  the  Insectivora.  We  shall 
separate  the  manatees  from  their  present  relations  and  combine  them 
with  tapirs,  elephants,  &c.,  as  they  are  rather  webfooted  Pachy- 
derms, than  true  Cetaceans.f 

*  These  Tiews  were  fullj  fllustrated  in  a  series  of  twelve  leetores  upon  Comparative 
Embryology f  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  during  the  last  winter,  and  reported 
for  the  Daily  Evening  Traveller,  and  afterwards  published  as  a  separate  pamphlet. 

t  These  aphorisms  will  be  justified  by  a  more  elaborate  iUustration  of  the  peculiar 
ohanges  which  the  limbs  of  Mammalia  undergo  during  their  embryonic  growth,  as  &r 
as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  them,  in  various  animals.  It  may  suffice,  for  the  present, 
for  me  to  say  here,  that  in  all  young  embryos  of  Mammalia  which  I  have  recently  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine,  t  have  found  the  extremities  arising  as  oblong  tubercles, 
flattened  at  their  extremities,  spreading  more  and  more  into  the  form  of  hemispherical 
paddles,  in  which  the  changes  in  the  cellular  growth  graduaUy  introduce  differences 
upon  the  points  where  the  fingers  are  to  be  developed.  But  for  a  longer  time  they  re- 
main combined  in  ar  common  outline,  and  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  tissues  alone 
indicates  the  points  of  growth ;  and  even  after  the  fingers  have  been  fully  sketched  out, 
they  remain  for  a  certain  time  united  by  a  coiomon  web,  which  is  successively  reduced 
as  the  fingers  grow  longer  and  thicker. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  uniform,  and  indeed  how  identical  in  form  and  structure  the 
anterior  and  posterior  extremities  are  in  the  beginning,  whatever  may  be  the  difference 
at  a  later  period  of  growth.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  is  not  the  slightest  difference  be- 
tween the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of  the  bat,  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment The  wing  is  then  a  very  short  limb,  terminated  by  a  fiat,  webbed  paddle,  of  a 
semicircular  form,  identical  in  development,  size  and  form  with  the  hinder  extremity, 
and  differing  in  no  respect  from  the  appearance  of  the  hand  and  foot  in  young  human 
embryos,  or  in  embryos  of  cats,  dogs,  squirrels,  hares,  rabbits  and  pigs,  and  bearing 
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last  year,  that  embryos  of  birds  have  web-feet  and  web-wrngS'/lttld^ 
4dbg«^(^nsi(ki^Pillfflipedes1eid'foimAiti^  a'tu(t«firH('gftlhpf!>y11iemsyiVe6, 
btifti  d'few  tiie'  pb^U%  6f  hiMtt^'Mvedkl  tot^Ml  '^tf|»'"of 'Mfdl, 
'beghnting ^ach  with  vcth^teA  fermer.'  BvdryioM irho^ i^'eohYetfaittt 
'with  ihb  u^lirrdiiistcAry  of  baxld  tiiii8t'h«ve/'beeii^tttii;k  With'tiiA'igi^ftt 
ldiv<3i«itjf'^f  featfur^  id  birds,  utiited'm  oor^jstemff  tind^  ^th^  liefjicd 
6f '  Palti(ri|MMli^.<'^  'fti&ng^m^  VMklbg/Mi^ti  we  ^aMiy^miaiittn^ 
'M^m'1g]i^t«n''£in]i»tteto'  ihitl^'lliici^  i^^iMt  exi^^  bl^#^ti'tte-^«hirio<iB 
1UEti£eB'6f  Pktadped^,>Me4t'ttrd';e<if^  breiighi'tt^bfei^tti^bti 
"^^o- other t^iiaractterjthknih^wi^b^  form  oftheif  fe^;  tfaoagfi  tttobA^ 
'ft«Afl  Wb^havel 'bii*ds  'Of  ^jj  anifeH  m  Hie'  gtlHs,'afa*  'others^  whJih 
^te^Dd  tb  stand  liy^thiem^ye^  mcife()mtoc{ed^  witijoiit'atty  ah^ldgy 
'with  my  oriieir  <atiay;stt(Bh^ as'  tteWteis^'^eSift-;  atid''dticfa;-1!iiitt 
'iigkiir,1ihe  pteli<mto'^aaA  tlie  getferti«}lied<td  th^tsli^attd  al^'tb^tUVeHl. 
'lt*ait^'hirtBy^^\iirf'6tlsW)d'Why'birdri'8<>'wM%^ 
bl^^t^  t6g^^ ;  'tttla  ind(!%d;.  ti^eir'Tetti](on'in$lll4  hafb 

been  given  up,  had  it  not  been  for  the  lliflteiilt;^x>f  iBfildm^^ar^te^ 
to  separate  them,  and  for  the  strong  impression,  that  the  similarity 
*6f  the^truct^V^'6feh^if  f^et  SK6taa'6vferttttd%e' other  Characters! 

Hat  iiiowo;9iaciai.it  is  lau)wx|  .that.birds..oLtJiia  jDioat.holi^rogeiMoiB 
character  in  the  structure  of  their  legs,  in  their  adult  form,  have, 
iWaen.  Yery  yowg^iawt}icalrI^^yjrAeitaer..1he\y.bebng  to  the  tyjia 
•Off  hawks,  or  ky'that  of  ofrowto^'or  tcylimt  of  fl^marrows,  or  to  ihat  of  «wal- 
lows^'or  to  thai  of  p^geons,^  o^^^  hefaj^?  or'  to  that;  bf  wadeV^^ 

(Orio  that'Of  tvue  Faloupedesyni^when  we  knew  all 'these  •types  4ohMQ 
'taiaenticAl  d^elb]^  flkeif le^,  iridyrttiajr-iad  dSoyof 'tttfifr 

iri»gVT^for..l^^^  .wing  is  eq«aUy.ft.8mall,.wehbed  fi3avrTTtieB& 

•dHn^'  be^tio  lenger  any  doubt  Itft  Upon  the"  inipropriety  of  ^ombinin^ 
any  Iwb  families  of  adult  birds  wldy  on  .|^^^  of  tlieir  lejp 

Jiaviiig'webbed'feeb^"'—*'  '■  -.» '  •'»■"  « ^i  ••  -       =    .  .. ..  ji 

•"  ;It  te  *  fict,>6;,^^^  iti  iwlbgjr;  1^itt  ffiff^       iiMII^fitfm 


i:>-l->«*il     i»        1-  .  I      ,  J  li,      mi  .-      I'  I     111      .      t      '  •.  •      J '  •  .    \'  ' .  >i   ...J II     I  ...♦»# 

jtt^,  8ftw...:{e}«tion.to,tUe.  extajeow^ps  of  l?ii;4fl,  ^n  ^hipl^  a^sp  1^^.  ^d  w^^gs  afo^^ 

▼flppc4AP9or4MWt<^^W^P**^ni.      , .,   , .; \       ,. 

♦.,  .Tfrft««  .ff^^'^  fra^/e^^np^tjy  a,wribe4.«i.n>y  f«€(!.^vi;?8  oyi ,Coyipfr»tiyp  Embfjplpgj, 

itdTancement  of  Science,  in  Cambridge,  Augiut,  1S49.    See  also  Narratiye,  p.  35. 
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Ptftmipedes  iM  not,-  h^e^sarily ,' »  nktwrsil  4ivibibn  ;  afad '  tUugh  ^iti^ 
^ntiy  i^t  fdr  A«  ffUMfefni b  r^^kit^gmg' ihe^facniKel^'of . this  elaas  Mb 

be  attached,  and  iftore'  aUteulHeii'paldiB  ftEtixr6,'tbLt^>fa«t  thtft  Pid- 
imji^es-,'  iiJB  fheyaire  aowx^baswcteHaed;  hmt  Y^rj^HRffettt^t^p^  of 
-^frii^aiid  'bilk.'  ^I-^fl^e^f^r  Ayown-piirtfi^^Q^'^iterglyiti!^ 
ifrltb  the  Ves^bkUance -wliicb  existB  -bel^^n  gulls  and  frigttte  bivd^, 
teid  ittebiidb  of  pi^e;^,  !0f  iih«  bawlr«nd  v«Itttye  iahiiili»s,''Ri  which  tUe 
-toes  ard  byno  misans'so  eofki]^to!y  ^sttttct  as  ilieyarre  letmoiig'^iheV 
inrds.  'AM,'far -from  i5biisicterxtt^  birebof <p/r^  «B  ,^  behest fatailjr 
amtmg  birds,  I'lvbidd^nly  cbndidei^  tiiem  as'higHe^  in  the  is)eri<^ 
'irfdcfa  ihdiidM  MorfkaneoTi^  Pro<H9liarid 

iiie  fhnuly  of  pcficJanir beloAgsiothis'group.o^not;'!  aitiif  no^'pi^^t^ 
to'  BJiy ;  ^"^^  ^"^  ^  fevfentsfj'the  ftefr  of •*heii*  ^t^crserVlttg  their  ^ftAi^ltbes 
'in  oneCOiitiEltlotffl^efb'shotrff'theBfi'lio  tank-low^  ttibong^¥H?dd.'-' -'^ 
'-    Again;  attidng  reptile^'  the^  ^1  ner  len^t -be^'  a  'fburidation^  IS9r 
'-anjr  ar^itjgetiieilt:ire3i»^'mei^ly'il^    impressmMis^;'  thi>s.%fae  terret- 
trial  tmHes  wiU'standrhigher  thiUi-ilhe  ^freshwater,' and  thes^.  a 
i^gher'than  the  bulMdne^  attd  amemg  .Battttchhtns, 'which  at^  b^dt 
•known"  in  thfeit  embryology,  we  das  afreadyiafraBge  all ^e'gctidrti 
in  Yi^tuiil  ^ries,'  tftkittg  '^d  *  metoMorphoms  of  tbchlghe'r'a^  a 
scale,  and  j)labin^all!*fiiH^grotkFa  ferms  in  snceessire  order,  dccoHl- 
fadg  t6  their  giisikter  of  less^  i^emblaflice^  to  tibese  Mn^idfit  stitt^l 
J3v«ti'fbeirelatihre''pe(ntidn'0f  MAb  and*  firOgls  nay-beeettlbd^with 
.  'is  -mneb  irte«ml  ^^•evidcmee'  *  any^.iottwi'^  'qufestjon  H>f » -rank •  iii  lilrid^r 
^»4uile,TiierdynJponthe'diffor^Aceoftbeir^f  r         •  ^    '  «    •  ' 

'  ^  'Id  my  ifes^aiflies  ^jion  liJssil  ^shes-  I4iavier  oh'  seVeM  iicea- 
"ttot^  alhided  to  <the  tMeaiblanee  >wfai(;h^  we  botice  'between  tile 
*iw4y  sti^er'of  growth  hi  fishes,  and  the'lbw^r  fi^miB  (if  their  fkirili^s 
^^Ute^fofl-groWh  siakt^,  tM' ^io  td^a-^iimilttr  i^esemblntRce-bHlweelA  the 
-Mbryoidc'fordtt  fltnd'tbc^earKest liepreeetltatites^of  thaf  \cUdsr in  the 

oldest  geological  epochs ;  an  anM^  wh!e&'«'so  cIose,^thcIt^}t  i!nvelt«s 
^'kiM^ef  i](i(iflt<imp<M^t  prbi^iple,'Viis4  that>4he'^der^f 'sci^ci^tekjn  in 
''tibi^,^'of  '^e^ecdo^c^fyl^es^,'  agrees  ^tith'th^  *^rtld«ftdiehlaftg«e'^^ 

the  animals  of  our  day  undergo  during  their  metamorphosis,  thus 
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giving  US  another  guide  to  the  manifold  relations  which  exist  nnumg 
ammals,  allowing  us  to  avail  ourselves,  for  the  purpose  of  clasfflfication, 
of  the  facts  derived  from  the  development  of  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom in  geological  epochs,  as  well  as  the  development  of  individual 
species  in  our  epoch.  But  to  this  most  fruitful  principle  I  shall  have 
hereafter  an  opportunity  of  again  calling  attention. 

At  present  there  is  some  doubt  among  zoologists,  as  to  the  respect- 
ive position  of  the  classes  of  worms,  insects  and  Crustacea,  some 
placing  the  Crustacea,  and  others  the  insects  uppermost.  Embryonic 
data  may  afford  the  means  of  settiing  this  question ;  we  need  only 
remember  the  extensive  external  changes  which  insects  undergo  from 
their  earliest  age,  and  the  many  stages  of  structure  through  which 
they  pass,  whilst  Crustacea  are  less  polymorphous  during  the  different 
periods  of  their  Ufe,  and  never  obtain  an  aerial  respiration,  but 
breathe  through  life  with  gQls,  which  many  larvse  of  insects  cast  before 
they  have  accomplished  their  metamorphoses,  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
affinity  between  Crustacea  and  worms  is  greater  than  between  worms 
and  insects,  especially  if  we  consider  the  extraordinary  forms  of  some 
parasitic  types  of  the  former.    As  soon  as  the  higher  rank  of  insects 
among  Articulata  is  acknowledged,  many  important  relations,  which 
remain  otherwise  concealed,  are  at  once  brou^t  out.    The  whole 
type  of  insects  in  its  perfect  condition,  contains  only  aerial  animals, 
while  the  Crustacea  and  worms  are  chiefly  aquatic.    And  if  we  com- 
pare these  three  classes  in  a  general  way,  we  cannot  deny  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  comparison  as  made  by  Oken,  that  worms  corres- 
pond to  the  larval  state  of  msects,  Crustacea  to  their  pupa  state, 
and  that  insects  pass  through  metamorphoses  corresponding  to. 
the  other  classes  of  Articulata.     The  little  we  know  about  the 
embryology  of  worms   will   already  satisfy  us   that  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  higher  of  these  animals  agree  most  remarkably  in 
character  with  such  of  them  as,  from  other  reasons,  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  considering  as  the  lowest,  thus  affording  another 
prospect  of  regulatmg  finally  the  arrangement  of  those  curious 
animals  entirely  upon  embryonic  data. 

K  there  is  any  internal  eiddence  that  the  whole  animal  kingdom  is 
constructed  upon  a  definite  plan,  we  may  find  it  in  the  remarkable 
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Wg^eemeni  of  onr  conclusions,  whether  derived  from  anatonucal  evi- 
dence, from  embryology  or  from  palaeontology.  Nothing,  indeed, 
caa  be  more  gratifying  than  to  trace  the  close  agreement  of  the 
general  results  derived  from  the  study  of  the  structure  of  animals, 
with  the  results  derived  from  the  investigation  of  their  embryonic 
changes,  or  from  their  succesaon  in  geological  times.  Let  anatomy 
be  ike  foundation  of  a  classification,  and  in  the  mm,  the  frame  thus 
devised  will  agree  with  the  arrangement  introduced  from  embryo- 
lo^cal  data.  And,  again,  this  series  will  express  the  chief  features 
of  the  order  of  succession  in  which  animals  were  gradually  intro- 
duced upon  our  globe.  Some  examples  will  show  more  frilly  that 
this  is  really  the  cfise.  Resting  more  upon  the  characters  derived 
from  the  nervous  system,  which  in  the  crabs  is  concentrated  into  a 
few  masses,  zoologists  have  generally  considered  these  animals  as 
hi^er  than  the  lobsters,  in  which  the  nervous  ganglia  remain  more 
isolated.  Now  as  fiur  as  we  know,  the  embryos  of  brachyuran  Crus- 
tacea, that  is,  of  crabs,  are  all  macrural  in  their  shape,  /that  is  to 
say,  they  resemble  at  an  early  age  the  lobsters  more  than  their  own 
parents ;  and  again,  lobster-like  Crustacea  prevailed  in  the  middle 
ages  of  geol(^cal  times  during  the  triassic  and  oolitic  periods,  that 
is,  ages  before  crabs  were  created,  as  we  find  no  fossils  of  that  fanuly 
before  tiie  tertiary  period. 

Of  the  class  of  insects  I  have  for  the  present  littie  to  say,  the  di- 
vermty  of  their  metamorphoses  having  not  yet  allowed  an  insight  into 
their  bearing.  I  will  only  mention  that  the  predaceous  character  of 
the  larvae  of  most  of  the  sucking  insects,  which  are  provided  with 
powerful  jaws  in  their  early  stages  of  growth,  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  chewing  insects  rank  lower  than  the  sucking  tribes.  Investiga- 
tions which  I  am  tracing  at  present,  will,  I  hope,  throw  some  light 
upon  this  most  important  question.* 

*  Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  I  have  deroted  most  of  my  time  to  the  in 
▼ettigation  of  these  metamorphoses  in  insects ;  and  to  my  great  satisfaction  (but,  I 
may  say,  as  I  anticipated,)  I  find  that  the  metamorphoses  of  the  higher  insects  throw 
each  light  upon  the  real  relations  of  the  different  orders  of  that  class,  as  to  settle  final- 
ly the  question  of  their  gpradation.  It  has  now  become  with  me  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
Coleoptera,  Orthoptera,  Neuroptera  and  Hymenoptera,  rank  below  Hemiptera,  Diptera 
and  Lepidoptera.  A  careful  inTestigation  of  the  changes  of  Lepidoptera  has  shown  to 
me  that,  prior  to  ismming  its  pupa  form,  the  young  butterfly  assumes,  under  the  last 
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^0^)i(}ff^o|^(;^r.l^el7r  tor  mjb^diif eitiBftOd^ai^pila /itf  i^ 
i^l94ffli)^Pb^:wU.«0tM9)  of^ftiur^w  l^ivieiiH  mkevtttMA  atiprah 

l^^^/^^f^m^jiMe^ti^Oi^  a^  nmny^tf  iMt  att)«ffj{:odli>9^tudiifer9MI 

f)upftepf)Hiht^i^i^  Cmiili^fdiMtii^dJ  bfttBg/Ialmgpfd  AiM^i^^i^  (^tiA 

poda ;  next  we  should  place  the  Dibranchtftti^otf ^fbil^iP^^y  annSig 
V^)lt  th^.44:g€mittar  ^f  iW^sll^n^ 
jil^ej  i^^^4,P.^topQ^«t,  iRhUe^&e(8epUM|».^.^Mr*fe«i|[[tot^ 
|j^tfirp4,^^.pK  b0i{e.wf[>Hl4  Wfiih^'lli^b«0VlB^h&fc'lclifis..;:J^.]^^ 

\i.i'\  '.t,'.  ,ii.,il  r.t  ;  •  '  •  »--  ^  ...1  :  i.»  r'r.r.):;  vl;.  .  -J-i'^t  ffi  <v.'i  j^  li-li  •/'O.-J 
skin  of  the^teml^r^Cin  which  state  the  caterpillar' i«  lo  seldom  ^zanunei.  ^rom  feai 
(Rf  <il8tufbiAg  irfai  itkftanB'/onnatibn)  ihal'i^naer'ttis  Vasi'itlk  of  ttc  catftqlmij;  1  iaj, 
Me  yiousglmfttvrfljr  lUsutofB  tbclc^abiiiitt^idi^t^l^e^^us^*)  I«iat4tt^  ]MW 

wings,  haying  the  character  of  elytra,  and  tlp^^ivHJ^oJ.i^^lm^M. 
.time  its  jaws  haTe  not  yet  assumed  the  form  of  a  sucier,  and  are  still  free,  as  are  alio 
^  l<»J8^»B.V,t4hw«MtM'^P^*fP  Wfty!0?^«TO4i^  cfttcjpmwf  WPW^^W^autpd 
flc^^Hl. *t.  tj»  ^txy  mm^J^t ^e|i,^ey,wcft,jBa§t^ng.thf}if  j|»»t  A^i^,  WP fPOM.tqldwfii 

fcp«^#^.t,Q  |pi?aitii^h4?!4  ^qiowg  pf  ^iRiNi„f»4,vf  wi^  qff  Wwfi,thft,p€rf«^t  ,b»ttf^ 
4y:Pf?i9|itt  9u|h  Jt  i»jfk^fifR^  9Rmp^  ^-wr*.  !^  ^h^sJtn*flMu;^iw»WPi>  «f  .C9)teppm»| 

Jp>hQiT.pop;fe<j^ft^tPr«W^PW.tp'MMVli.#t#gft  9{.|ny^ltiflg.of  X^yi^Qptefi^  ^hiph  jpp^cf 
j^Qf^j^  Vl«Wt.thi9i^iithcy^4if4,«^4^ef^i;,4wM  .Qf.id|giriwynt^,)t;h»..|yp^  ^o/ 
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(^.iMrfoMLrtj^pea  |il.a^Alel&f^ide£ff  ourijol^iofieittiDi^^t^  im«T 

Vieip{  app(^Mranc(9|iQ.twue^»8ArF9llr4t9nif  <Qvir.e8il«s^(»»>4Qf  ilib^w 

stKactocd  Blmimgf^ia^fmfiiii^ii  sbsiki^griBAUnea^  tii€ir>fon»»popl»ii0€i 

betweea.^<(»dei;oC,geplaeR(;iL«iM»H»a3im 

tore.    I  may  add  as  a  link  for  farther  inference,  that  I  have  seen 

embryonic  cjclas  attached  by  a  byssus  to  the  ^s  of  the  mother. 

There  is  perhaps  no  department  in  which  we  may  expect  more 
important  results  for  methodical  arrangement  from  embryological 
researches  than  that  of  the  Radiata.  Let  us  only  consider  the  met- 
amorphosis of  the  Medussd,  their  first  polyp-like  condition,  their 
division  and  the  final  transformation  of  their  stem  into  several  distinct 
individoals,  exemplifying  in  a  higher  sphere  the  growth  of  compound 
Polypi)  where  the  successive  buds  remain  united  upon  a  common 
stock.  Let  us  remember  the  free  Comatula  growmg  from  the  egg 
upon  a  Crinoid-like  stem ;  let  us  then  remember,  that  there  are  ani- 
mals of  that  class,  which  preserve  throughout  life  this  articulated 
support,  and  remind  us  of  corals  evta^in^thchighest  class  of  Badiata ; 
let  us  farther  know,  that  even-the  arrangement-of  plates  in  those 
Crinoids  agree  in  some  respects  with  the  first  formed  calcareous 
granules  in  free  moving  starfishes ;  let  us  finally  and  above  all  here 
remember,  that  those  Crinoids  with  stems  are  only  Echinoderms  of 
earlier  ages,  which  die  out  gradually,  to  be  replaced  by  new  and  free 
forms,  and  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  left  in  our  minds,  that 
besides  the  structure,  there  is  no  safer  guide  to  the  understanding  of 
the  plan  of  the  creation  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  it  has  been  in 
former  ages  and  as  it  is  in  our  days,  than  embryolo^cal  and  palnoih 
tolo^cal  researches. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  these  classes  as  I  now  conceive  it,  would 
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require  ikht  we  introduce  Bryozoa  among  Acephala  and  place  tihem 
lowest  in  that  class,  next  the  compound  and  simple  Aseidise,  and  then 
the  Brachiopoda  and  true  Aeephala.  Among  Gh»teropoda  I  would 
introduce  Foraminifera  as  their  lowest  type,  exemplifying,  in  a  perma- 
nent condition,  the  embryonic  division  of  their  germ,  next  the  Ptero- 
poda  would  follow,  also  as  an  embryonic  form  of  Gasteropoda,  in 
which  the  lateral  fin-like  appendages  and  the  symmetrical  shell  remind 
us  of  the  deciduous  shell  of  naked  Gasteropoda  with  their  vibrating 
wheels,  and  next  the  Heterobranchia,the  common  branchiferous  Gas* 
teropoda,  and  uppermost  the  Pulmonata,  in  some  of  which  the  embryo 
is  not  even  aquatic,  nor  provided  with  fringed  appendages.  As  for 
the  Cephalopoda,  I  have  recently  had  sufficient  evidence  from  em- 
bryonic investigations  that  the  Octocera  stand  below  Decacera* 
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IV. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  UPON  THE  COLEOPTERA  OP  LAKE 

SUPERIOR 

BT  JOHN   L.  LBOOKTl,   M.B. 


Thb  materials  wbich  form  the  basis  of  the  preseiit  catalogue,  were 
not  altogether  derived  from  exploraticHis  made  during  the  expedition 
which  produced  this  volume.  They  embrace  the  results  of  mj  cot 
lections  during  three  journeys  made  to  Lake  Superior,  and  were 
procured  at  various  points  around  the  entire  circumference  of  that 
sheet  of  water,  and  during  various  months  from  June  to  October. 

The  distribution  of  species  does  not  appear  to  differ  materially  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  lake ;  nevertheless  many  species  occurred  on 
the  north  shore,  which  were  not  found  on  Point  Kewenaw,  while 
many  water  beetles  were  taken  at  the  last  mentioned  place,  which 
were  not  seen  during  the  present  voyage.  Still  in  each  case  the 
delay  at  particular  localities  was  so  short,  that  necessarily  many 
even  of  the  most  common  species  would  be  overlooked.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  althou^  the  evidence  is  not  yet  sufficient  to 
enable  us  precisely  to  distinguish  between  the  products  of  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  we  still  have  abundant 
material  to  give  a  tolerably  complete  conspectus  of  the  character  of 
the  entire  coleopterous  fauna. 

The  whole  country  being  still  almost  in  a  primitive  condition,  the 
specimens  are  equally  distributed  throughput  a  large  space:  the 
woods  will  not  therefore  be  found  very  productive  to  the  collector. 
In  fact  nearly  all  the  species  were  found  adjacent  to  small  streams  ; 
or  else  they  were  driven  on  shore,  particularly  on  sand  beaches,  by 
the  winds  and  waves  after  being  drowned  in  the  lake.  So  produc- 
tive was  the  last  method  of  collecting,  that  on  one  occasicNU  more 
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than  three  hundred  specimens  of  Goleoptera,  and  many  insects  of 
other  orders  were  procured  in  less  than  one  hour. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
future  explorer  may  be  directed,  as  being  most  likely  to  reward  him 
for  his  arduous  journey ;  these  are  Eagle  Harbor  on  Point  Eewe> 
naw,  the  Hon.  Hudson  Bay  Co.'s  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Pic  Riyer,  and 
the  islands  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  Black  Bay. 

For  the  sake  of  makmg  the  catalogue  as  concise  as  possible,  I 
have  used  such  abbreviations  as  will  render  necessary  a  list  of  the 
works  cited.  Where  no  authority  is  appended  to  a  name,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  name  is  used  for  the  first  time  in  this  book. 
Rarely  two  references  are  placed  after  a  name ;  in  this  case  the  latter 
citation  is  the  more  recent,  and  will  be  found  to  pve  all  necessary 
information  respecting  synonyms,  which  are  accordmgly  omitted 
here. 
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Dej.    Sp^ies  G^n^ral  des  Col^pt^res  de  la  Collection  de  M.  le  Comte  Dejean. 

De;.  Cat    Catalogue  des  Col^t^res  de  sa  Collection. 

Er.    Erichson,  Monographia  Stapbylinorum. 

Er.  CoL  March.    Erichson,  Die  Eafer  der  Mark  Brandenbunc- 

Er.  Germ.  Zeit.  '*        in  Germar^s  Zeitscbrift  fur  die  Entomologie. 

Er.  Ins.  Germ.  **       Naturgeschicbte  der  Insecten  Deutscblands. 

Er.  Mon.  **        Efttomographien. 

Enc.    EncyclopMie  M^thodique. 

Fabr.  El.  vel  F.  EU    Fabricius  Sjstema  Eleutheratorum. 

Grav.  Micr.    Gravenborst,  Coleoptera  Microptera. 

Germ.  Ins.  Nov.    Germar,  Insectorum  species  novs  aut  minus  cognitie. 

Germ.  Zeit.    Germar,  in  Germar's   Zeitscbrift  fur  die  Entomologie. 

Gitry  Sf  Perch.    Gory  and  Percheron,  Monographie  des  C^toines. 

Gyll.  Fn.  Suec.    Gyllenbal,  Fauna  Suecica. 

Hbst.  Cb^    Herbst,  Natursystem  aller  bekannten  Insecten :  Eafer. 

Hd.    Haldeman,  in  locis  variis. 

J.  Ac.    Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

/.  Ac.  N.  S.    Ejusd.  op.  series  nova,  1848. 

Kb.  K  Z.    Kirby  in  Fauna  Boreali-Amerieana.   Yd.  4. 
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Lac,  Erohf.    Lacordaire  Monognphte  des  Erotyliens. 

Lac.  Ckry$,  ^  ''  dee  Col^pt^res,  Subpentam^xes. 

Ltj^.  Bup.    Monographie  des  Bapirestides  par  Laporte  et  Goiy. 

Lap.  ClyL  "  da  genro  Clytus  •<         «  « 

Lee.    LeConte  in  Annals  of  the  Lyceom.    YoL  4. 

lAn.  Fn.  Suec.    Linnieus  Fauna  Saecica. 

Lin.S.N.  ««       S^tema  Natane,  ed.  zii. 

MeU.   Melsheimer,  in  the  ProceediDgs  of  the  Academy  of  Nat  Sciences. 

N.  E.  Farmer.    New  En^^nd  Fanner. 

Nm.  Em.  Mag.    Newman.    The  Entomological  Magazine. 

(H.  Int.    Olivier,  Entomologie.    Col^pt^res. 

P.  Ac.    The  Fh>ceedingB  of  the  Academy  of  Nat  Sciences. 

Puiz.  Cliv.    Futzeys*  Monographie  des  Clivina,  in  Memoires  de  la  Sod^t^ 

Boyale  des  Sciences  de  Li^ge. 
Say  Exp.    Say,  in  Appendix  to  Long's  Expedition  to  the  St  Peters'  River. 
Seh.  Syn.    Schonherr,  Synonymia  Insectomm. 
Sch.    Schonherr,  Genera  et  species  Curcnlionidnm. 
St.  Ins.  Germ.    Sturm's  Deutschland's  Fauna,  Insecten. 
Web.  Obs.    Weber,  Observationes  Entomologies. 

CATALOGUE  OF  INSECTS. 

CiciNDKLA  Lin.  Casnonia  Latr. 

purpurea  (Xiv.  Ent.  2, 88,  pi.  14.  pennsylvanica  DeJ.  1, 172. 

marginalia  Fahr.  El.  1,  240.  Lebia  Lair. 

longilabris  Say.  Exp.  2,  208.  divisa. 

.  albHabris  Kirby.  N.  Z.  12.  concinna  |  Lee.  An.  Lye.  4, 192. 

repanda  DeJ.  1,*74.  tricolor  Say.  Am.  Tr.  2, 11. 

hxrtieoUia  Say.  J.  Ae.  1,  20.  pleuritica  Lee,  198. 

hirticollis  Say.  Am.  Tr.  1,  411.  furcata  Lee.  198. 

(dbohirta  Dej.  2,  425.  fuscata  Dej.  1,  270. 

12-guttata  Dej.  1,  78.  ^  moesta. 

Proteus  Kirby.  N.  Z.  9.  viridis  Say.  Am.  Tr.  2, 14. 

▼ulgaris  Say.  Am.  Tr.  1,  409.  pnimhi  Dej.  5,  388.^ 

Miquata  Dej.  1,  72.  Ctmikdis  Latr. 

'reflexa. 

1  L.  moes ta.-<-Nigro-«alMeiie«,  nittda,  thorace  capite  parum  latiore,  transyerao,  antiee 
rotundato,  impreMione  transvena  anteriore  profunda;  angutte  marglnato,  angulif 
poaticis  rectia  elevatis ;  elytria  tenuiaaime  atriatis*  striis  punotatia,  interstitiis  plania- 
iimia,  3b  tripunctato :  an  tennis  nigris,  concoloribus.  Long.  .16  unc.  Found  at  Mich- 
ipicotin  on  Solidago.  Retemblea  L.  viridis  (Say)  but  easily  distinguished,  apart  from 
eolor,  by  the  narrower  and  longer  head,  and  distinctly  punctured  stris  of  the  elytra. 

*  C.  reflexa.— Piceo-brunnea,  pilosa,  capite  thoraceque  grosse  confertim  punctatis, 
hoc  latitttdine  breviore,  postice  angustato,  anguUs  posticis  obtusts  non  rotundatia,  mar- 
gine  lato  valde  reflezo,  elytria  apice  oblique  sinuato-truncatis,  striato-punctatis,  inter> 
stitais  planis,  disperse  punctatis,  2h  punctis  3  nugusculis ;  antennis,  palpia,  pedibusque 
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Dromius  Bon.  CLirnrA  Am. 
pioeos  Dej\  6,  S58.  americana  Dej\  5,  50S. 

Cymindu  pieea  Lte.  189.  Btbohirivs  B&n, 
LlONTCHUS  Schmidt'Go^L  Bpknriconis  PtUseys  Cliv,  17. 

subsulcatus.  ^apicalis. 

Dromitu  stiba.  Dej\  2,  451.  *nDeolas. 

lateas.  globalosns  Putz.  Cliv.  20. 

Dromius  laientj  Lee.  191.  ^parrtis. 

americanuB.  'longuliu. 

Dromius  Amer.  Dej.  5,  961.  Calathus. 
PSYDRUS  Lee.  ^garitB  Dej.  8,  76. 

piceus  Lee.  153.  Pristobaottla  Dej. 
'  Haplochilb  Lee.  adtena  Lee.  217. 

P7gmtea  Lee.  209. 

Morio  pygm.  Dej.  5,  5 1 2. 

rufo-testaceis.  Long.  '4  unc.  In  sandy  places.  This  species  approaches  yery  near  to 
the  Bocky  Mountain  one,  which  I  have  considered  as  cribrieoUis  (Bej.),  but  the  head 
and  thorax  are  still  more  coarsely  and  densely  punctured,  and  the  latter  more  narrowed 
behind ;  the  elytra  are  obliquely  ^ncate,  in  some  specimens  they  are  rufous  at  base, 
but  have  no  distinct  humeral  spoty  the  interstices  are  flatter,  with  smaller  and  more 
numerous  punctures. 

'  By  an  error  of  spelling,  I  formerly  wrote  Aplochile. 

*  D.  apicalis.— Subelongatus,  nigro-eeneus  nitidus,  clypeo  bidentato,  fronte  angulatim 
leviter  impressa,  thorace  orali,  latitudine  fere  long^ore,  antice  tix  angustato,  elytria 
thorace  parum  latioribus,  lateribns  tIz  rotundatis,  stria  marginali  ad  humerum  abbreri- 
ata,  tenulter  striatis,  striis  ante  medium  punctatis,  2u^  7™*  8**  que  ad  apicem  ezantis, 
interstitiis  pknis  2^  tripunctato»  antennarum  basi  palpisque  piceis,  Tel  rufo-piceis. 
Long.  '12  unc.  The  anterior  tibis  have  the  outer  spine  scarcely  longer  than  the  inner, 
and  but  slightly  curved,,  on  the  outer  edge  is  a  distinct  tooth,  and  above  it  two  other 
very  obsolete  denticles.  ' 

^  D.  seneolus. — ^neus,  elytris  nitidissimis,  clypeo  valde  bidentato,  fronte  transTersim 
profiinde  impressa,  thorace  subgloboso,  antice  non  angustato,  lateribus  antioe  leviter 
rotundatis;  elytris  fere  parallelis,  apice  rotundatis,  striato-punctatis,  punctis  pone 
medium  eztemeque  obliteratiB,  stria  sutur  aliapice  distincta,  duabusque  aliis  (exteriore 
longiore)  brevibus  exaratis,  marginali  ad  humerum  desinente,  interstitio  3^0  tripunc- 
tato.  Long.  *15  unc.  Two  specimens.  The.  terminal  spines  of  the  anterior  tibiae  sub- 
equal,  scarcely  curved ;  the  outer  edge  with  two  denticles,  the  superior  scarcely  visible. 

<  D.  parvus. — This  species  is  only  half  the  size  of  B.  globulosus,  but  like  it  has  a 
transverse  thorax,  narrowed  in  front.  The  clypeus  is  less  deeply  cmarginate,  the  frontal 
sulcus  not  so  deep,  the  elytral  striie  and  points  deeper :  the  internal  terminal  spine  of 
anterior  tibiae  only  one  half  the  length  of  the  outer  one ;  the  external  margin  has  but 
one  denticle.    Long.  '09. 

7  D.  longulus. — ^This  differs  from  D.  globulosus,  in  having  the  thorax  subglobose, 
(the  length  being  equal  to  the  breadth,)  not  narrowed  in  front ;  the  elytra  are  more 
elongate,  the  stris  are  deeper,  and  can  be  traced  to  the  apex,  although  the  points  vanish 
at  the  middle.  The  3»l  interstice  is  3-punctate,  the  9^  stria  profound  at  apex ;  antenn« 
fuscous  at  apex  ;  internal  spine  of  anterior  tibiae  3-4  as  long  as  the  outer  one,  on  the 
outer  margin,  the  lower  denticle  acute,  the  upper  one  obsolete.    Long.  'II. 
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'  Plattntts  B<m.  Bruttsf  18S0. 
^^ontMi  Bon.  Eirhyf  1887. 
Anchamenus  Bon.  Er.  1837. 
decena. 
Feronia  dieentit  Soff.  Am.  TV.  2, 58. 
Anchom.  decent  Lee.  221. 
An^hom.  gagaies  Dej.  8, 107. 
depressoi.  [Lee.  221. 

Anch.  dep.  Hd.  P.  Ac.  1,  299 : 

Anek.  marg.  Leo.  221. 
angasdoolUs. 

Anch,  angm.  Lee.  222. 
eztenaicollis. 

Feronia  extens.  Sag.  Am.  Tr.  2, 54. 

Anch.  exlen$.  Dej.  8, 118. 
decoros. 

Feronia  dee.  Sag.  ib.  2, 69. 

Anch.  dec.  Dej.  8, 115. 
•abeordatiuk 

Agonum  ergthropua  Kb.  K  Z.  28. 
cnpripennii. 

Feronia  cup.  Sag.  Tr.  2,  60. 


nitidalofl. 

Agontim  nU.  Dej.  8, 148. 
chaloens. 

Agonum  ch.  Lee.  224. 
capxei2& 

Agonum  eup,  Dej.  5,  785. 
'atratos. 
carbo. 
anchomenoides. 

Agonum  anch.  Randall,  B.J.%f2, 
placidus. 

Feronia placida  Sag.  Am.  Tr.  2, 48. 

Ag.  luawwum  Def.  8, 172. 
lenis. 

Agonum  lenum  Dej. 
pk^tenne  Kb.  N.  Z.  24. 
8ordeD8. 

Agonuim  sord.  Kb.  N.  Z.  25. 
i^ruficomis. 
retractiu. 

Ag,  retractum  Lee.  228. 
lugrlceps. 

Agonum  nig.  Lee.  229. 


s  Briehson  calls  this  group  Anehomenus,  and  adds  as  a  reason  that  Flatyna  (Wiedeman 
1825)  is  a  genns  of  Diptera.  Before  that  time  the  three  Bonellian  genera  were  consid- 
ered distinct,  and  therefore  the  name  was  not  vacant ;  Brulli  having  been  the  first  to 
ttaite  these  genera,  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  select  either  of  the  three  names  for 
,  the  group.  Moreover  the  name  Flatynus  is  suitable  for  the  great  m^ority  of  the 
tpeeies,  and  the  day  has  long  gone  by  in  science,  when  a  generio  name  may  be  changed 
because  its  meaning  does  not  accord  with  the  characters  of  all  the  species  denoted  by  it. 

*  P.  stratus.— Niger  nitidus,  thorace  rotundato,  latitudine  vix  breviore,  antice  sub- 
aagustato,  bast  utrinque  late  foveato,  margine  depreeso,  versus  basin  anguste  reflexo, 
aagulis  posticis  nuUis ;  impress,  basalibus  farevibus  distinctis ;  impress,  transv.  posts- 
liore  distincta ;  elytris  thorace  latioribus,  profhnde  striatis,  interstitio  2f»  3-punctato. 
Long.  '84.  Very  much  like  P.  melanarius  (Ag.  melan.  Dej.)  but  distinguished  by  the 
smooth  basal  fove«  and  less  reflexed  margin.  The  elytral  strin  are  smooth  in  one  spec- 
imen, obsoletely  punctured  in  the  other. 

P.  carbo.— Niger,  nitidus,  thorace  rotundato,  latitudine  paulo  breviore,  basi  viz  ro- 
tundato, angulis  posticis  valde  obtusis,  rotundatis,  basi  utrinque  late  foveato,  margine 
depresso  versus  basin  angustissime  reflexo;  imp.  trans,  posteriore  profunda,  basalibus 
minutis  in  foveis  sitis ;  elytris  thorace  latioribus,  tenne  striatis,  interstitiis  planis,  3^ 
8-punctato.  Long.  *85.  One  specimen.  Very  like  P.  (Ag.  Dej.),  with  the  basal 
fovee  deeper  and  more  defined,  the  reflexed  margin  narrower  and  the  margin  itself 
thickenedi.    The  base  of  antennc  and  palpi  have  no  tendency  to  become  ferruginous. 

*^  P.  rufieomis.— Elongatus,  nigro-piceus  nitidus,  thorace  fere  piano,  latitudine  Ion- 
giera,  postioe  subangustato,  basi  cum  angulis  rotundato,  margine  versus  basin  anguste 
acttteque  reflexo,  non  incrassato,  impress,  basalibus  to|i  nullis :  elytris  eUiptiGis  teauf 
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panctifonnis.  mandibalariB. 

Ferania  punc.  Say,  Am,  TV.  3, 58.  Arguior  mand.  Kb.  N.  Z,  Sh 

Agonum  rufipes  Dej.  S,  1 73.  patruelis. 

bembidtoides.  Feronia  patr.  Dej\  5,  759. 

^       Sericoda  bemb,  Kb.  N.  Z.  15.  ArgtUarpatr.  Lee.  837. 

Agontmi  bemb.  Lee.  227.  mutus. 

4-panctftto8.  Feronia  mtOa  Sag.  Am.  TV.  8, 44 

St.  Fm.  Germ.  Dej\  8. 170.  'Adelosia  muta  Lee.  335. 

PoEGiLUi  Ban*  Luczotii. 

lacublandiu  DeJ.  3,  212.  Ferania  Lucz.  Dej,  8,  321. 

Ferania  lucxib.  Say.  Am.  TV.  2, 55.  Fer.  obUmganotaUi  Say.  Am.  TV.  4, 

chalcites  Lee.  281.  425. 

Ferania  ehalc.  Say.  Am.  Tr.  2,  56.  Adelosia  oblong.  Lee.  835. 

convexicollis  Lee.  233.  ^'orinomuin. 

Ferania  canv.  Say.  I.  /.  Omaseui  orin.  Cs.  Kb.  N.  Z.  88. 

"  Pterostichus  Ban.  Erichs.  punctatiasimiu  Rand.  JB.  /.  2,  8. 

erythropus.  coracinus. 

Ferania  ery.  Dej.  8,  248.  Ferania  ecrae.  Nm., 

PkUydenu  nitidua  Kb.  N.  Z.  29.  stjgicas. 

Platyderus  eryth.  Lee.  231.  Ferania  styg.  Say.  Am.  Tr.  8, 41. 

strifttiB,  intentitiis  planis,  9o  5-panctato,  epipleoris  palpis  antenniaquepioeif,  his  apioe 
rufls,  pedibus  nifo-testaceis.    Long.  '31. 

Yuies  with  the  9^  elytral  interstice  3-panctate.  Twiee  the  else  of  P.  lenis,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  thorax  narrowed  behind,  basal  impressions  indistinct,  the  refiezed 
margin  broader.  P.  retractus  is  much  smaller,  with  a  wider  thorax  and  deeper  basal 
impressions. 

"  Under  this  name,  following  the  example  of  Erichson,  I  have  grouped  all  the  Ameri- 
can species  of  Dejean's  Feronia,  excepting  the  FoecUus,  which  are  sufficiently  distinct 
by  the  antennn.  In  my  catalogue  of  Uie  Carabica,  I  admitted  as  distinct  genera  nearly 
all  the  groups  proposed  by  other  authors,  and  attempted  to  find  natural  characters  for 
them.  What  success  I  have  had  in  finding  structural  ^fferences,  the  reader  may  be 
able  to  judge  by  referring  to  the  work  cited :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  characters  there- 
in detailed  are  entirely  too  finely  drawn  for  any  practical  purpose,  and  by  the  progres- 
siTe  variation  which  accompanies  the  variations  of  form  and  sculpture,  plainly  indicate 
the  existence  of  one  extensive  and  natural  genus :  and  fortified  as  I  am  by  the  example 
of  Erichson,  and  the  counsel  of  Zimmerman,  I  hesitate  no  longer  to  merge  them  into 
one  group,  under  the  name  quoted  above.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  separate 
under  the  name  Hypherpes  (Chaudoir)  all  the  species  without  ely  tral  punctures.  But  the 
characters  of  this  group  will  be  found  as  ill-deflned  as  those  which  have  just  been  sup- 
pressed.  Feronia  lachrymosa  (Nm.)  can  scarcely  be  told  from  adoxa  but  by  the  superior 
size,  and  the  presence  of  ely  tral  punctures ;  surely  it  would  be  the  destruction  of  all 
natural  classification,  to  separate  into  different  genera,  two  slich  closely  allied  species. 

1*  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  with  European  specimens,  and  give  the 
species  as  identical  on  the  authority  of  Kirby  and  Klug,  having  in  my  cabinet  an  Oregon 
specimen,  which  has  been  actually  examined  by  the  latter  gentleman.  Dr.  Zimmer- 
man thinks  it  to  be  different,  and  proposes  the  name  atpUntrionaUa,  which  must  there- 
fare  be  adopted  if  the  species  prove  distinct. 
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comimi* 

FtTOfWl  COTV*  DtJ»  89  Sols 

candicalis. 

Fertmia  eaud.  Say.  Am,  TV.  8, 66. 
•odalit. 

Feronia  $otL  Lee,  849. 
» tennis, 
adozns. 

Fenmia  adoxa  Sag.  Am,  TV.  8, 46. 

Feronia  truHe  Dej,  8,  884. 
ftetiditnfl. 

Feronia  foetid.  Dej,  8»  828. 
Mtab  Zieg, 

foveatns  Lee,  855. 
IbOPLBI7RU8  Kb, 
hyperborens  Lee,  857. 

Amara  hyper,  Dej,  5,  800* 
■eptentrionalis  Lee,  95^ 
TRiMSALee, 
angnatata  Lee,  865. 

Feronia  ang.  Say,  Am,  TV.  2,  86. 

Amara  ang.  Say,  ib,  4. 
indifltincta  Lee,  865. 

Amara  indie,  Hd,  P.  Ae,  If  SOO, 


depreaaa  Lee,  865. 
**  Amara  Latr, 

ineqnalis,  Kb,  N,  Z,  89. 
splendida  Hd,  P,  Ac,  1,  800. 
gibba. 

Celia  gibba  Lee,  860. 
impnncticollis,  Say.  Am.  TV.  4,  428. 

Feronia  imp.  Say,  ib.  2,  86. 
fiaiax  Lee,  862. 
conveza  Lee,  868. 
avida. 

Zaibrae  avidus  Say,  J,  Ae,  8,  148. 

Pelor  am.  Say,  Am,  Tr,  4,  428. 

Bradytus  ao,  Lee.  867. 

Amara  eonfinie  Dej.  8,  512. 
l^RCOSiA  Ztm. 

obesa  Hd.  P.  Ac.  1,  297. 

Feronia  obesa  Say,  Am,  Tr.  2,  87. 

Amara  obeea  Say,  ib.  4, 428. 
CuRTONOTUS  Steph,  1828. 

Leirue  Zim.  1882. 
"  conveziuflculufl  iS^pA.  ^5.  iV.Z.  85. 
^elongatus. 


>*  P.  tenuifl.— Elongattu,  niger  nitidns,  thormee  eapite  lix  latiore,  Utitadine  panun 
breriore,  quadrato,  postice  leviter  angustato,  lateribos  pone]  medium  sinuatis,  angolia 
posticia  rectis  prominalis,  ban  utrinque  profonde  impresso,  bistriato,  panctatoque : 
eljtris  tenue  striatq-punctatie,  intentitio  9o  3-punctato ;  palpis  pedibusque  rufo-piceis. 
Long.  -82,  lat.  *14.  Readily  known  by  its  narrow  form :  the  bead  is  constricted  and 
punctured  behind  the  eyes :  the  elytral  strin  are  fainter  towards  the  apex,  which  is  not 
at  all  sinuate. 

i«  I  have  merged  into  Amara  the  group  Celia  (Zim.)f  as  it  differs  from  the  typical 
species  neither  in  habitus  nor  characters,  the  sole  ground  for  separation  being  a  sexual 
character  of  slight  import.  I  haye  also  replaced  in  the  genus,  Zabrus  avidus  (Say)  as 
it  has  not  the  characters  of  Bradytus,  (to  which  I  formerly  referred  it),  the  tibie  being 
alihe  in  both  sexes. 

1*  I  have  a  specimen  which  agrees  perfectly  with  Dqean's  description,  but  the  thorax 
is  more  narrowed  behind  than  in  the  figure  (Icon.  Col.  Eur.  3,  pi.  170,  fig.  2.)  No 
opportunity  for  direct  comparison  has  yet  occurred.  The  species  is  totally  distinct 
from  the  two  described  by  me  in  the  4^  toI.  of  the  Annals  of  tiie  Lyceum. 

1*  C.  elongatus.— Elongattts,  gracilis,  rufo-piceus  nitidus,  thorace  quadrate,  latitudine 
non  breriore,  antice  subangustato,  lateribus  rotundato,  angulis  posticis  subrectis,  non 
rotundatis,  basi  utrinque  bistriato  leyiterque  pxmctato,  elytris  thorace  latioribus,  tenui* 
ter  striatis,  striis  ad  basin  leviter  punctatis.  Long.  *4.  $  with  the  intermediate  tibite 
strongly  bidentate,  the  mentum  tooth  narrowed  in  front  and  deeply  impressed. 
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LAKB  SUPmOE* 


AcRODON  Ztm. 
"  9ub»nea. 

AOONODBRITA  Dtj* 

pallipes  D^'.  4,  58* 
Anisodacttlus  Dej. 
mgerrimus. 

Harpalfu  nig,  DeJ,  6,  84S. 

Harp,  laiicoUu,  Kb*  N*  Z.  49. 
baltunorensis  Dej,  4, 153. 

EURYTRICHUS  IaC, 

terminatufl  Lee,  887. 

Feronia  term.  Say.  AfH.  TV.  8, 48. 
Harpalus  ternu  Dej\  4,  855. 
Harpalus. 

bicolor  Say.  Am*  TV,  2,  26. 

erythropus  Dej\  4,  258. 

pleuriticas  Kb*  N*  Z*  41. 

proximufl  Ltc,  898. 

herbivagus  iSay.  ^m.  TV.  8,  f  0« 

megacephalus  J>c.  827. 

"Uticeps. 

rofimanud  Let.  408. 

varicomiB  Lee,  401. 
Gbob^nus  !>«/.  Lee, 

quadricollis  Lee,  405. 

tibialis  Lee,  405. 

TVecAtM  r».  in^.  ^.  Z.  46. 

lugubrb  Z€c.  405. 


oordiooUis  Lee,  406. 
rupestri*  L$c,  406. 

TVecAttf  rup.  <SSay. 

Trtehmfiwnpu  Kb.  N.  Z.  47. 

^cu/Ki/piM  ehngattdus  D^f.  4,457. 

STENOLOPHT7a  D^'* 

ochropezus  Dej,  4, 424. 
fufiginosuB  Dej.  4,  42S. 

ver$icoUn-  Kb,  N.  Z*  46. 
carbonftriui  J>c.  402. 

Harpaltu  carbonarius  Dej.  4»  828. 
misenus  Lee.  410. 

i4ctijMi/pttf  mtf .  De;.  4« 
Chljenius  JBon. 
cblorophanus  Dej.  5^  662. 
sericeus  Say,  Am,  TV.  2,  61. 
impttBCCifnmi  Say,  t5.  2,  64. 

emarginaiugi  Kurby  N.  Z.  U^ 
nemoraliB  Dej, 

tomentoeiu  Dej.  8,  857:  Lee.  488. 
LOBICBRA  LtUr, 
pilicornis  GylL  F.  Suec.  2, 45:  Dej. 
2,  29S. 
CtCHRlTB  Fabt. 
"bilobas  Say. 
Sphjeroderus  Def, 
Brevord  Lee.  448. 
Leoontei  Dej,  2, 15:  Lee,  442. 


17  A.  sabffinea.— His  ftpedes  diflVra  from  the  ■mailer  and  dark  oolored  speeimena^of 
▲.  rubrica  (Hd)  in  being  narrower,  and  more  convex.  The  thorax  is  scarcely  wider  thaa 
ong,  and  not  nearly  so  much  narrowed  in  front ;  the  two  basal  impressions  on  each  side 
are  deeper,  the  elytral  striae  are  deeper  and  more  punctured ;  the  color  above  is  dark 
piceous,  slightly  bronzed,  antenna;  and  feet  testaceous.    Long.  '27. 

10  H.  laticeps. — ^Niger  nitidus,  palpis  solum  rufo-piceis,  caplte  magno  obtuso,  thoraee 
latitudine  sesqui  breviore,  lateribus  parum  rutundato,  basi  truncato,  angulis  posticH 
lubrectis,  margine  versus  basin  modice  explanato,  cum  basi  obsolete  punctato,  impres- 
gionibus  basatibus  linearlbus,  brevibus,  linea  longitudinal!  distincta :  elytris  thoraee  non 
latioribus  lateribus  subrotundatis,  tenuiter  profunde  striatis,  interstitils  parum  convezis, 
tibiis  posticis  et  Intermediis  valde  spinulosis.  Long.  *8-*5.  $  Elytris  nitidis ;  9  opa» 
cis.    Like  H.  rujlmanuat  but  three  times  larger. 

i>  C.  bilobus.— Purpureo>niger  nitidus,  thoraee  subtransrerso,  postice  ralde  ang^s*  % 
tato,  canaliculato,  basi  impresso  punctatoque;  elytris  elongato-ovalibus,  pone  basin 
■ubampUatis,  apice  attenuatis,  proftmde  crenato-striatis  cen^-violaceis,  antennarum 
apice  palpisque  piceis.    Long.  *5. 

St.  Ignaee ;  ^  has  the  anterior  tarsi  scarcely  dilated. 
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Carabvs  Ztn.  "  moesta. 

lemtus  Say.  Am.  TV.  2,  77.  "sutunlifl. 

Uneatapunctahii  JD^\  Omophron  Latr, 

tjlvosoB  Say,  ib,  2,  76.  americanum  Dej.  6,  688. 

**  Agaarii.  Sayi  Kb.  N.  Z.  65. 

Calosom A  FijSbit.  teflselatum  5ay,  /.  Ac^  8, 152. 

calidum  Fcibr.  1^  Sll.  Lecontei  Dej,  5,  582. 

frigidom  £&  Al  Z.  19.  EuLPHBua  JVl5r. 

KuftiA  Latr.  "politus. 

pallipes  Say.  Am.  TV.  2,  78. 

^  C.  Agassii.— >inger,  thonwe  TiMa  Togoso,  kitittidiM  ymka  bMviore,  quadxato,  pos- 
tioe  leTit«r  ugiiatalo,  nuoyiBe  TcnaB  basin  anguate  reflezo,  angulis  baaalilraa  retrot- 
tam  prodnctis,  ely tria  thorace  seaqui  latioribna  ellipticis,  dense  seriatiai  ponctatis  foveifl- 
que  pamin  distinctis  3-plici  serie  impressis.    Long.  *88. 

Kak^beka— Dr.  Stout  At  first  sight  seems  to  be  a  faded  specimen  of  C.  sylTOsus 
(Say),  but  the  thorax  is  very  ragons,  the  sides  more  narrowly  reflexed,  and  the  basal 
angles  mnoh  more  produced.  The  sculpture  of  the  elytra  Is  similar,  but  more  distinct.  . 
It  is  more  closely  allied  to  C.  tedatos  (Fabr.),  from  Oregon,  bat  the  head  is  less  im- 
pressed, and  the  elytra  less  deeply  foTeate,  with  the  sides  regularly  but  slightly  round- 
ed, not  straight  and  narrowed  anteriorly  as  in  C.  tsdatus.  Anything  that  I  can  say  in 
praise  of  the  philosopher  and  gentleman  after  whom  it  is  named  would  be  quite  supers 


*i  N.  moeota.— Depressliisoala  nigra  nitida,  thoraee  latitndhie  duplo  fere  breviore  la^ 
tnibus  marginato,  talde  rotnndato,  postiee  valde  angustato,  oonstrictoque,  angulis  po»> 
liois  leetis,  antice  postieeque  transrersim  profunda  impresso,  ponctatoque,  impresa. 
basalibus  profundis :  elytris  subparalleHa  thcraee  laitioribus  striis  leviter  punctatis,  8^ 
fere  obliterata,  interstitio  3  ^  5-punotato  :  antennarum  apice  tibiis  tarsisque  rufo- 
pkwU.    Long. -41. 

This  may  be  Kirby's  HeloUa  castanipes  (which  I  fooorrectly  dted  as  N.  pallipes  Say), 
aa  Dr.  Schaum  writes  me  it  is  very  like  N.  Oyllenhalii,  to  which  our  insect  has  the 
elooest  resemblance.  *My  specimens  have  not  the  strin  between  the  eyes  mentioned  by 
Kirby,  nor  are  the  liset  caataneoua:  the  margin  of  the  thorax  is  sometimea  obsoletely 
punctured. 

"  N.  suturalis.— >Elongata  depressa,  nigra,  thoraee  latitudine  fere  duplo  breriore,  Uteri* 
bos  marginato,  margins  postiee  latiore,  rotundatoque,  basi  angustato  non  constrioto,  an** 
gulls  poatids  obtnsis,  basi  truneato,  cum  margins  obsolete  punctate,  antice  postieeque 
profuttde  transrenim  impresso,  elytris  elongatis  thorace  latioribus  obscure  ruflSf'sutura 
nigricante,  striis  leviter  punctatis  interstitiis  fere  planis,  3^  5-punctato,  antennis  tibiii 
taraisque  rufo-piceis  tcI  mfls.    Long.  -44. 

The  8<h  stria  is  less  deep  than  the  others,  but  ndt  obliterated ;  the  punctures  in  the 
marginal  series  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  preceding.  Found  on  the  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  Black  Bay. 

*  E.  politu8.^0bscure  wneos,  poUtus,  eapite  spaiaim  punctate,  yertice  foreato,  oed- 
pite  profunde  impresso ;  thorace  capita  non  latiore  antice  angulatim  yalde  impresso, 
dein  eanaliculato,  disco  utrinque  profunde  foveato,  ad  latent  apicem  basinque  sparsim 
punctato  ;  elytris  sparsim  punctulatis  foreis  ocellatis  purpureis  4-plici  serie  impressis, 
pedibuB  rufo-eneis ;  anto-pectore  punctato.  Long.  *34.  One  specimen :  Maple  IsUind. 
Dr.  Stout 
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"*  pnnctatiaBimofl.  paludonun  SL  Int.  Germ.  6, 1 79.  Def* 

'sinuatus.  6,  79. 

roBcariiu  Say.  Am.  TV.  4, 417.  lacnstre  Lee.  451. 

Blethisa  Bon.  Odontium  Lee, 

qoadricollis  Hd.  Pr.  Ac.  S.  149.  cozendiz  Lee.  452. 

NOTIOPHILUB  Dumeril.  Bembidium  cox.  Say.  J.  Ae.  8, 151. 

*panctatiu.  nitidulam  X«e.  462. 

poirectUB.  Say.  Am.  TV.  2. 4,  418.  Bembidium  nit.  Dej.  5,  84. 

Patrobus  Meg.  Bemb.  coxendix  Say.  Am,  TV.  4, 

longicornu  Say»  Am.  TV.  4, 421,  486. 

Ferania  long.  Say.  ibid^  2,  40.  Oghthkdromus  Ztm.  Lee, 

Pairebus  ammcanitf  Dej\  8,  84*  americaniiB  Lee.  458. 

Epaphius  Leach,  Bemb.  americanum  DeJ.  5,  84. 

micans  Lee.  414.  salebratos  Lee.  458. 

fulvus  Lee.  415.  dilatfttas  Lee.  455. 

BEMBIDII7M  Lair.  antiquus  Lee.  455. 

figiUare  Say.  Am.  TV.  4,  487.  Bemb.  antiquum  DeJ.  5,  88. 

aigmaHeum  Dej.  5,  88.  pbuuitiu  Lee,  456. 

impresBiim  CfyL  DeJ.  5,  81. 

**  E.  pnnctatbiimiii.— Laete  firidi-nneai,  tupra  et  tubtof  oonfertisiime  sulitititcr 
ininctatus ;  thonee  lubtruiSYeno,  capita  non  angoitiora,  antioe  proftinda  impreaao, 
dain  canaliculato,  diaoo  utrinqne  fovaato ;  aljtris  latitudina  lasqui  longioribiu  poae 
baain  lavitar  ainuatig,  foveis  ooellatia  pazpureia  4-pUei  laia  impraiiii,  spatiiaqua  Imf^ 
gatia  2-pUci  saria  notatia :  paetoxa  madio  Iwri,  libiia  famommqaa  bad  taaUoaU.  Long. 
•27,  Ut.  18. 

Sault ;  commoiL  Punctnatioii  much  finar  and  mora  densa  than  in  B.  inacarins  (Say). 
Tha  anterior  IcTigatad  ipaoa  ia  qnadrate  and  eztandi  to  tha  antora :  the  aidaa  of  the 
abdomen  ara  so  finely  punctured  as  to  appear  granulate. 

^  £.  sinuatua. — L«te  Yiridi-vneua,  supra  et  aubtua  oonfartiaaime  subtiliter  ponctatui, 
thorace  latitudine  fere  longiore,  capita  parum  angustiore,  antice  profunda  transTeraim 
impresso,  canaliculate,  disco  utrinque  foyeato ;  elytris  latitudine  duplo  longioribusy 
pone  bsain  profundiua  sinuatis,  dein  tIx  eonsjncue  ampltatis ;  fovais  spatiisque  In- 
▼igatis  sicut  in  prKcadente :  pectore  medio  Isvi,  tibiia  femorumque  bad  ferrugineis. 
Long.  *31,  lat.  *13.  Pie ;  two  apedmens.  Nsrrower  than  the  preceding,  the  punctoiaa 
of  the  side  of  tha  abdomen  axe  more  diatinct ;  but  still  tha  peetora  ara  more  doady 
punctured  than  in  B.  ruacariua. 

"  N.  punctatus.— Nigro-nneus,  nitidus  capita  7*stEiato  striis  extemis  latis,  thoraoa 
transTerso,  postica  angustato,  angulis  postiois  rectis,  punctate,  disco  utrinque  Isvi, 
bad  utrinque  foTeato :  elytria  ante  medium  l-foToatis,  stria  soutellari  unica  notatis^ 
suturali,  extemisque  8  minus  approximatis  dense  punctatis,  stria  7"^  mox  pone  hu- 
memm,  alteria  Tersua  apicem  lerioribua,  6**  solum  Integra;  tibiis  aatennammque  art. 
2ndo  2fo  4to  que  rufeaoentibua.    Long.  '2. 

Size  of  N.  porrectua ;  but  the  strie  are  more  densdy  punctured,  less  obliterated,  and 
the  feet  and  antenne  black.  It  resembles  much  K.  confusus  Lac.  (semistriatus  Say, 
teste  Harris),  but  the  !■*  stria  ia  not  curred  and  exarate  at  tip,  the  base  of  the  anten- 
n»  leas  deddedly  pale,  and  the  scutellar  atria  is  not  double. 
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"planipennis. 
longolus  Lbc.  456. 
patnielifl  Lee,  459. 

Bemb.pair,  Dej.  5,  69. 
Tiriegatiis  Lee.  459. 

BenA.  var.  Say.  Am.  Tr.  2,  89. 
timidiiB  Lee.  460. 
renicolor  Lee.  462. 

Notaphue  variegaim  Kb.  N.  Z.  58. 
ftffinis  Lee.  462. 

BenA.  qffine  Say  Am.  Tr.  2,  86. 

Bemb./aUax  Dej.  5, 189. 

Benh.  dedpiens  Dej.  5, 159. 
4-iDaciilatii8  Lee.  462. 

Bemh.  oppasUum  Say.  Am.  Tr.  2, 86. 
"azillarifl. 
frontalis  Lee*  462. 
Bulcatos  Lee.  468. 
trepidufl  Lee.  469. 
geliduB  Lee.  464. 
nitens. 
picipes  Lee.  465. 

Peryphus  picipes  Kb.  N.  Z.  54. 


tetracdiis  Lee.  465. 

B.  tetraeolum  Say. 

Peryphus  rupicola  Elb.  N.  Z.  58. 
nibstrictiu  liec.  465. 
luddiu  Lee.  466. 
transTonalis  Lee.  466. 

Befkb.  trans.  Dej.  5, 110. 
planus  Lee.  467. 

Peryphus  planus  Ed.  P.  Ac.  1, 808 . 
niger  Lee.  467. 

£0m5.  n^rrum  &iy  Am.  Tr.  2,  85. 
nitidns  Lee.  468. 

Eudromus  nilidus  Kb.  N.  Z.  55. 

TACHTg  iiflOcA. 

zanthopus  Lee.  469. 

B«m&.  xanM(>pii«  Dej.  5,  60. 
incunms  Zee.  469. 

Bemb.  ine.  Say  Am.  Tr.  4»  480. 
inomatos  Lee.  470. 

Bemb.  inam.  Say  tb.  2,  88.. 

Tachyta  picipes  Kb.  N.  Z.  56. 
Isevus  Lee.  472. 

B.  IcBvum  Say.  Am.  Tr.  2,  87. 


^  0.  planipennis.— Depressus,  niger  peraitidus,  thorace  qoadrato,  poftice  Tix  angas- 
tato,  angnlit  postida  obtusis  non  rotundatii,  impressione  posteriore  profunda,  basl 
ntrinque  pamm  xmpressa,  elytris  purpureis,  eyaneo-micantibas,  profande  striatis,  striis 
antice  aubpanotatia,  punctiaque  2  impreaaia :  antennarum  baai  pedibasque  rufia.  Long. 
•19. 

Kaministiqnia  RWer  below  Kakibeka  Falla.  Thia  speciea  ia  very  aimilar  to  0.  purpn- 
raacena  Xee.,  but  the  baaal  impreaaion  of  the  thorax  ia  aingle,  and  leaa  profound ;  the 
atrite  of  the  elytra  are  leaa  punctured ;  the  9^  and  9^  atris  are  obliterated. 

*>  H.  longuloa.— Elongato-oralia,  rufua,  oapite  thoraceque  punctatia,  hoc  atriola 
ntrinque  baeali,  elytria  apice  oblique  subtruncatia,  eutura  vix  acuminata,  punctato- 
atriatia,  interatitiis  uniaeriatim  aparae  punctulatia,  maculiB  ntrinque  5  Tix  oonapicue 
infuacatia.    Long.  -11. 

Narrower  than  the  othera ;  outline  regularly  OTal :  tip  of  elytra  more  obliquely 
sinuate  than  in  H.  americanus,  but  acarcely  truncate.  The  pointa  of  the  thorax  are 
more  diatant  immediately  behind  the  middle  of  the  diac ;  the  thorax  is  slightly  inf^oat- 
ed  at  the  apex.    Yariei  without  any  elytral  spots. 

'*  O.  axillaris.— Kigro-eneus,tpemitidua»  thorace  eonvexo,  ralde  cordate,  antice  Tix 
Impreaso,  baai  ntrinque  1-foTeato,  elytris  subtiliter  seriatim  punctatis,  punctia  pone 
medium  obliteratia,  macula  magna  axillari,  tibiia  taraisque  albidia.    Long.  '13. 

Sault.  Very  much  like  0.  4-maoulatua,  but  a  little  larger ;  the  antennie,  palpi  and 
fonota  an.blaek,  and  the  pnnctnres  of  the  elytra  Toy  amalL 
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Haliflus  Za<r.  "diffink. 

americaDUfl  Attb^  21.  "fiwciTentris  Say.  Exp,  2,  270. 

"borealu.  carolinus  Aub^  120. 

longuluB.  Terticalis  Say.  Am.  TV.  2,  92. 

"  nitens.  AciLius  Leach. 

"cribrarinfl.      "  fraternus  Iforru.  JV.  ^.  Farmer. 

Dytibcus  lAnn^  semistdcaius  AM, 

coofluentas  (conilaeiu)  Say,  Am.  TV.  Hydaticus  Leach. 

4,440.  libenifl. 

OoHgbt/kU  Kb.  N.  Z.  75.  Dytiseus  liberue  Say.  J.  Ac.  5, 160. 

"  Cordieri  AM,  108.  H,  brunnipennis  AM^  203. 

Harrifiii  Kb.  N.  Z.  76.  ni^icoOu  Kb.  N.  Z.  73. 

*  H.  bor«alis.«K)Talif ,  rafo-tettaenu  nitiduB,  thoiBoe  punetato,  AjfxiB  apice  obliqne 
tnmcatit,  sutura  acuminata,  valde  punctato-ttriata,  intentitiis  spanim  uniseriatiiii 
punctulatis ;  basi  angnste,  satura,  apice  macuUsque  utrinque  6  nigiiB.    Long.  *12b 

One  half  larger  than  H.  amerieanns,  and  eaailj.known  hj  the  want  of  the  basal  striola 
of  the  thorax ;  the  base  of  the  elytn  ia  blackened  along  tiie  edge :  the  spots  placed  as 
in  H.  americanus. 

»  H.  nitens.— Oralis  conTexns,  pallidas  pemitidas,  capite  postiee,  thotace  antlce  nigro- 
macnlatis,  hoc  densius  ponetato  (grossius  ad  basin)  ante  basin  transTeraim  leriter  im- 
presso,  laeyigatoque,  elytris  valde  pnnotato-striatis,  interstitiis  imiseriatini  punctatif, 
sutura  angustissime,  apice,  guttisque  utrinque  6  minutis  nigris.    Long.  '16. 

Head  finely  punctured,  with  a  smooth  vertical  space.  Elytra  slightly,  but  not  suddenly 
dilated  behind  the  fhorax,  then  regularly  narrowed  to  the  tip,  which  is  obliquely  trun- 
cate and  acuminate :  the  dise  is  marked  with  two  spots  at  the  anterior  third  placed 
I  obliquely  forward  and  outwards,  just  behind  the  middle  2  or  8  nearly  transversely,  and 

I  2  or  3  more  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards  at  the  posterior  fourth.  Varies,  with  the 

posterior  spots  wanting.    St.  Ignace. 

**  H.  eribrarius. — Ovalis  convexus,  pallide  testaceus,  capite  postiee,  thorace  antics 
nigro-maculatls,  hoc  apice  bisinuato,  densius  punctate,  basi  grosse  sparse  punctatOf 
punctis  transTersim  sub-biseriatim  digestis,  elytris  grosse  punctato-striatis,  interstitiii 
uniseriatim  punctatis,  sutura  angustissime,  apice  guttisque  6  vel  7  parris  nigris. 
Long.  '17. 

Very  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the  points  above  and  beneath  are  larger.  The 
elytra  are  less  attenuated  behind  the  dilated  part,  the  sides  being  nearly  parallel. 

**  I  found  the  elytra  of  a  9 1  &nd  have  seen  perfect  specimens  from  Lake  Huron. 
It  is  smaller  than  D.  Harrisii,  the  oblique  yellow  band  at  the  tip  of  the  elytra  is  very 
distinct,  the  sulci  terminate  at  (  from  the  apex,  and  are  not  confluent.  In  the  latter 
species  the  9  has  smooth  elytra. 

^  D.  diffinis.  —  Elongato-ellipticus  antice  vix  angustatus,  supra  nigro-olivaceos 
nitidus,  labro  clypeo  capitis  macula  angulata,  thoracis  margine  toto,  ely trorum  lateribus, 
corporeque  subtus  toto  testaceis,  abdomine  utrinque  vix  infuscato;  lobis  metastemi 
postiee  divergentibus,  apice  acute  rotundatis.    Long.  1*15,  lat.  '61. 

S  elytris  S-seriatim  punctatis,  punctis  pone  medium  paucis  dispersis. 

Eagle  Harbor.    Mr.  Rathvon.    Form  of  confluens,  but  only  one  half  the  size.    The 
sides  of  the  thorax  scarcely  rounded,  the  posterior  yellow  margin  scarcely  wider  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  angles. 
*•  Varies  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  thorax,  narrowly  testaceous. 
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'fascicollis  Harris  K  E.  Farmer  f 
zonatut  *^  AM,  214. 
CoLTHBBTSs  CUdrvSle. 
acnlptilifl  Harris  L  c, 

iriseriattts  Kb,  N.  Z,  73. 
"binotaliis  Harr.  I.  c.t 

macuUcoltis  AM,  245. 
afplis  AM,  254. 
Iltbiub  Er* 
*pleiiriticii8. 
picipes  Kb,  N,  Z.  71. 
AoABTig  Er. 
•aDgiutns. 


erythropterns  Avibe^  S05. 

OslynAeUs  ery.  Say.  Am,  TV.  2, 95. 
striatus  Aub^  805. 

Colymb,  strl  Say.  Am.  TV.  2,  97. 

Affohtis  arehm  Mds,  P.  Ac.  2,  27. 
''paraUelus. 
obtusofl. 

Cdym.  ebL  Say.  Am.  TV.  2,  99. 
nitidusf  Say.2,dS. 

Agabus  gagaUs  Aub^,  306. 
•tagniDos. 

Co/,  stagn.  Say.  Am.  TV.  2, 100. 

Agabus  striola  AxA4,  808. 


<r  TiiiB  species  is  more  narrowed  anteriorly  than  its  European  analogue,  and  wants 
the  narrow  rufous  line  at  the  base  of  the  thorax ;  moreover  the  9  has  the  external  basal 
portion  of  the  elytra  more  densely  and  distinctly  punctulate. 

» I  know  not  whether  Dr.  Harris*  name  is  published.  In  case  it  is,  Anb^'s  C.  binota^ 
tos  (p.  247,  a  West  Indian  species)  must  fall.  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  giving  onr 
•pedes  as  identieal  with  the  Mexican  C.  macnlicolHs,  as  I  found  at  the  Rocky  Mountains 
numerous  specimens,  which  do  not  differ  from  those  obtained  at  the  north.  Mr.  Melly, 
from  actual  comparison,  also  informs  me  that  it  is  identicaL 

M  L  pleuriticus.^Angustior  oblongo-ovalis  convexus,  postice  suboblique  attenuatus, 
supra  eneus,  minute  retlculatus  opacus,  capite  in  Tertice  binotato,  anticeque  rufo,  elytris 
pone  basin  vix  dilatatis  subparallelis,  pone  medium  gutta  oblonga,  alteraque  TersuB 
apicem  pallidis,  epipleuris  pedibusque  piceis,  vel  rufo-piceis.    Long.  lat.   ' 

Nanower  than  I.  biguttulns,  less  dilated  behind,  the  sides  of  the  elytra  being  almost 
parallel  for  nearly  |  of  their  length,  then  gradually  attenuated  to  the  apex ;  the  irregu- 
lar series  of  points  are  more  distinct  behind  the  middle. 

I.  picipes :  What  I  consider  as  this  species  is  much  smaller,  narrower  and  less  convex 
than  I.  biguttulus,  the  thorax  less  abbreviate,  somewhat  rounded  on  the  sides ;  elytra 
nearly  parallel,  and  less  suddenly  attenuated  at  the  tip ;  the  confused  rows  of  points 
•ze  more  distinct.    My  specimen  is  immature,  and  the  body  is  rufo-piceous. 

^  Am.  angustus.—- Bepressus,  anguste  ovalis,  postice  suboblique  attenuatus,  niger 
•ubopacus,  capite  subtiliter,  thorace  elytrisque  grossiusreticulatis,  illo  margine  anguste 
depresso,  lateribus  ante  medium  rotundatis,  anguUs  postids  acutis  subproductis,  ore 
aatennis,  palporumque  basi  ferrugineis.    Long.  lat. 

Very  distinct  from  its  large  size  and  peculiarly  shaped  thorax.  The  rowa  of  impress- 
ed points  on  the  elytra  are  distinct,  and  the  reticulations  become  finer  at  the  apex 
•ad  margin. 

«>  A.  parallelus. — ^  9  Elongato-eUipticus  depressus,  niger  nitidus  subtilissime  retic- 
ttlato-strigosus,  capite  antice  vix  ferrugineo,  antennis  palpisque  ferrugineis.  Long.  *88, 
Ut.'2. 

Differs  from  A.  striatus  in  being  more  elliptical,  the  two  ends  being  similarly  rounded, 
and  the  elytra  quite  parallel  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length ;  the  head  is  wider  and 
the  thorax  less  narrowed  in  front.  The  reticulations  are  a  little  more  evident  than  in 
that  species. 
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teniatos  AM,  81 1.  Cdymb.  int.  Fabr.  1,  26  7. 

Colptnbetea  tan.  Harris  N.  E.  F.  f  Qdipnb.  venustus  S.  Am.  TV.  2, 98. 

ambiguos.  Coptot,  seiripalpii  Say.  ib.  4,  448. 

Cdymb,  omb.  Say.  Am.  Tr.  %  96.  Laccophilus  Leach. 

Ag.  infuscatui  Aube\  880.  maculoeus  Say.  Am.  Tr.  2,  100. 

punctulatus  Aub^,  882.  americanus  Aube\  442. 

lemipunctatuB.  Hydroporub  CUdrviUe. 

Col.  $emip.  Kb.  N.  Z.  69.  punctatos  AM,  471. 

fimbriatus.  Laceoph.  puncL  Say.  Exp.  2,  271. 

Ag.  reticulatus^  AM,  885.  cuspidatus  Germ;  AM,  477. 

tristis  AM,  856.  Hygrotus  pusttdatus  MeU.  P.  Ac. 

bifarios.  ^  2,  29. 

Colymb.  bif.  Kb.  N.  Z.  71.  *  sericeos. 

COPELATUS  Er.  *  consimilis. 

Cbevrolatii  AM,  889.  affinis  Say.  Am.  TV.  2, 104. 

COPTOTOMUB  Say.  nanus  Aubd,  504. 

interrogatiu  AM,  898.  **  12-lineatu8. 

similis  Khrby  N.  Z.  68. 

^  H.  serioeufl. — OTalis  convexiuscalus,  eonfeftissime  panetulatus,  densios  fulTO> 
pubescens,  rufus :  dypeo  late  marginato,  thorace  lateribus  obliquis  rectia  cum  elytrit 
angalum  obtoaiasimam  formantibus,  antiee  posticeque  anguste  nigricante;  elytrii 
atro-brunneia,  lineis  4  plus  minusye  interruptia  margineque  lato  fenruginei0«  hoc  pone 
medium  bimaculato.    Long.  *18. 

^  nitidiusculus,  pube  minus  longa,  thorace  aubtiliter  punetato. 

9  opaca,  pube  longiore,  tota  subtilisaime  punctata. 

The  interrupted  lines  haye  not  a  tendency  to  coalesce  into  faaeias,  as  in  H.  pubipen- 
nis  (Aub^),  from  which  it  is  easily  known  by  the  longer  pubescence  and  finer  puncto»- 
tion ;  the  body  is  less  attenuated  behind,  and  a  little  more  conyex.  The  thorax  is 
much  more  narrowly  margined,  and,  when  yiewed  sideways,  forma  a  yery  slight  angle 
with  the  margin  of  the  elytra. 

^  H.  consimilis.—  Oyalis  conyexiusculus,  postice  modiee  attenuatas,  oonfertissime 
punctulatus,  breyiter  dense  fulyo-pubescens,  ferrugineus,  clypeo  late  marginato,  thoraee 
lateribus  obliquis  rotundatis,  cum  elytris  angulum  obtusissimum  formante,  antiee 
posticeque  infuscato ;  elytris  atro-brunneis,  margine  fasciis  2  irregulaiibus  maeulaque 
apicali  ferrugineia.    Long.  *18. 

^  capite  thoraceque  nitidulis,  hoc  distinctius  punetato  diliert. 

Spots  as  in  the  last,  but  confluent  into  bands ;  from  H.  pubipennis  diatingaished  by 
the  rounded  and  more  narrowly  margined  sides  of  the  thorax. 

^  H.  12-lineatus. — Elongato-oyalis  minus  conyexus,  omnium  subtilisaime  alutaceos, 
■parsimque  punctulatus,  subtus  niger,  supra  testaceus,  yertice  nigro  bimaculato,  thoraoe 
lateribus  subrotundatis,  cum  elytris  angulum  formantibus,  postiee  yix  transyersim 
depresso  nigro  bimaculato,  elytris  versus  apicem  oblique  attenuatis,  sutura  Uneolis 
utrinque  6  maculisque  2  sub-marginalibna  nigris ;  antennanim  baai  palpia  pediboaqne 
testaceis.    Long.  *17. 

^  elytris  apice  integro  yix  obliqno. 

$  elytris  apice  truneato,  fere  bidentato. 

Lea  Ecrita.    Thorax  bisinuate  at  baae,  external  angles  not  at  all  rounded  or  obtuse ; 
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*picatiis  £tr^  ib.  68,  'tenebrosiu. 

paraUeliis  Say.  J,  Ae.  8, 158.  *  puberulus. 

JTd.  iV.  Z.  67.  -  *caligino8iui. 

interruptus  Say.  Am.  TV.  4,  Aitk*  *  tartaricos. 

niger  Say.  ib.  2, 108.  ''^yarianB. 

modestus  Avhd^  577.  discicoUis  Say.  Am.  TV.  4,  446. 

in  some  tpecimens,  besides  the  basal  spots  there  is  an  oblique  black  line  towards  the 
margin.  The  8*^  and  5^  elytral  lines  alone  attain  the  base ;  at  the  tip  they  are  gradu- 
ally shorter  externally,  and  the  4*^,  5^t  and  6^  are  united.  Seems  allied  to  H.  frater 
Bteph.  (Conf.  Aub^,  528).  Were  it  not  for  the  obsolete  punctures  and  yellow  head,  it 
would  be  H.  Isyis,  Kirby,  N.  Z.,  68. 

^  I  must  gire  Kirby's  species  as  distinct,  although  Dr.  Schaum  tells  me  their  Euro- 
pean analogues  are  considered  identical,  lineellus  being  a  9  yariety  of  picipes:  I  have 
both  ^  9  of  our  species,  each  agreeing  with  its  opposite  sex  in  sculpture,  and  differ- 
jng  only  in  lustre,  the  ^  being  shining,  the  $  opaque. 

^  H.  tenebrosus  — Elliptico-ovalis,  minus  convexus,  niger  subtiliter  pubescens,  mi- 
nus dense  subtiliter  punctatus,  eapite  antice  posticeque  obsolete  ferrugineo,  thorace 
yalde  transTerso  lateribus  obliquis  leyiter  rotundatis  obsolete  ferrugineis,  cum  elytris 
angulis  non  formantibus,  disco  obsoletius  punctate :  pedibus  obscure  ferrugineis. 
Long.  -17. 

Resembles  H.  americanus,  but  is  darker  colored,  and  less  convex  ;  the  punctuation 
of  the  thorax  is  less  distinct  in  the  middle,  that  of  the  elytra  less  dense ;  there  are 
tzaces  of  a  stria  \  way  between  the  suture  and  margin. 

^  pube  breviore  indistincta  puncturaque  sparsiore  differt. 

^  H.  puberulus. —  Elongato-OTalis,  minus  convexus,  niger  minus  dense  punctatus 
pubescens,  thorace  lateribus  rotundatis  cum  elytris  angulum  formantibus,  disco  minus 
punctato,  elytris  parallelis,  apice  oblique  attenuatis ;  antennis  palpis  pedibusque  rufis. 
Long.  -12. 

Resembles  the  two  next,  but  is  narrower,  a  little  more  oonvex,  the  posterior  angles  of 
the  thorax  are  somewhat  obtuse,  and  the  sides  form  an  angle  with  the  elytra. 

4  H.  caliginosus. —  Ovalis  minus  convexus  niger  nitidus,  minus  subtiliter  punctatus, 
sparseque  pubescens,  thorace  lateribus  obliquis  vix  rotundatis,  disco  obsoletius  puno- 
tato ;  elytris  basi  vix  conspicue  angustatis,  apice  oblique  attenuatis :  antennis  palpis 
pedibusque  rufis.    Long.  'U. 

More  convex  than  the  following,  less  parallel  and  more  acute  behind :  the  punctures 
of  the  elytra  are  much  larger  and  more  distant. 

^  H.  tartaricus.— Ovalis  fere  ellipticus,  depressiusculus,  niger  minus  dense  subtilius 
punctatus,  sparseque  pubescens,  thorace  lateribus  obliquis  vix  rotundatis,  disco  obsole- 
tius punctato,  basi  depressa,  elytris  parallelis,  apice  subrotundatim  attenuatis,  anten- 
nis palpis  pedibusque  rufis.    Long.  *14. 

^  nitidus :  9  subtiliter  alutaeea,  opaca. 

*^  H.  varians. —  Ovalis,  modice  elongatns  minus  dense  punctatus,  vix  conspicue 
pubescens,  thorace  nigro,  punctis  in  disco  sparsioribus,  lateribus  reclis  subobliquis,  cum 
elytris  angulum  obtusum  formantibus ;  elytris  lateribus  parum  rotundatis,  apice  vix 
oblique  attenuatis,  antennis  palpis  pedibusque  testaceis.    Long.  *12. 

a  Capita  elytrisque  testaceis,  his  margine,  maculaque  communi  pone  medium  piceis. 

fi  Capita  rufo,  elytris  nigro-piceis,  versus  basin  indeterminate  piceis. 
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"^luridipennis.  GTRmusZtn. 

"  notabilis.  affints  AiM,  699. 

"conoidens.  patruelis. 

**oyoideus.  oonforaiiB  Ds; . 

"sQturalis.  ventralis  AtAi^  672. 

"*  diBpor.  Tentralis  Kb.  N.  Z*  80. 


Eyery  intennediate  Tuiety  occun :  a  is  more  common  on  the  eouih,  ^  on  tlie  norUi 
of  the  Ulce. 

*i  H.  luridipennis. — EUiptico-OTalis,  sabdepressaSy  niger  dense  snbtiliter  punctatas 
breviterque  pubescens,  capite  antice  posticeque  femigineo,  thorace  lateribiM  obliquis, 
rectis,  anguste  fermgineis,  disco  sparsius  ponctulatOi  elytris  apice  tIx  oblique  attennatis 
fulvis ;  antennis  palpis,  pedibusque  rofis.    Long. '17.    Eagle  Harbor. 

■*  H.  notabilis. —  Elongato-oyalis,  antice  obtusus,  postice  oblique  attenuatus,  nigro- 
piceus  pubescens,  capite  punctulato,  antice  posticeque  testaceoi  tiiorace  dense  punctn- 
lato,  obsoletius  in  disco,  basi  obsolete  depressa,  lateribus  yalde  obliquis  rotundatis, 
elytris  elongatis,  confertissime  subtiliter  punctatis,  piceis,  margins  pallidiore,  anten- 
nis  tenuibus,  cum  palpis  pedibusque  rufis.    Long.  *2l.    One  specimen,  Black  Bay. 

^  H.  couoideus. — Elongato-obconicus,  nitidus,  capite  rufo,  thorace  nigro,  lateribos 
rufis  obliquis  leviter  rotundatis,  basi  utrinque  obliquo,  non  sinuato,  obsoletius  punctula- 
to,  ad  latera  parce  punctato,  lineaque  punctorum  ad  apicem ;  elytris  parce  punctatis, 
rufo-testaceis ;  antennis  minus  tenuibus  cum  palpis  pedibusque  testaceis.    Long.  '% 

5  antennis  articulis  3—6  dilatatis,  compressis.    One  specimen.    Eagle  Harbor. 

M  H.  ovoideus. — ConTexus,  utrinque  modice  attenuatus,  subtus  nigro-piceus,  supra 
ochraceus,  capite  infuscato,  macula  Terticali  pallida,  thorace  breyi  lateribus  obliquis  Tix 
rotundatis,  cum  elytris  angtilum  obtusum  formantibus,  basi  infuscato,  sparsim  subtili- 
ter pimctulato,  punctis  majoribus  ad  basin  et  latera  interjectis,  aliisque  densioribus  ad 
apicem  transversim  ordinatis ;  elytris  minus  sparsim  punctatis,  stria  suturali  tix  im- 
pressa,  sutura  antice  IsYigata :  antennis  palpis  pedibusque  fermgineis.    Long.  '13. 

^  femina  paulo  nitidior.    Eagle  Harbor. 

^  H.  suturalis. —  Ovalis  modice  convexus,  postice  letiter  attenuatus  subtus  niger, 
nndique  densius  minus  subtiliter  punctatus,  capite  testaceo  ad  oculos  infuscato  thorace, 
lateribus  obliquis  parum  rotundatis  cum  elytris  vix  angulatis,  testaceo  basi  apiceqne 
anguste,  medioque  triangulariter  nigro,  punctis  ad  basin  et  apicem  densioribus,  trans- 
yersim  ordinatis;'  elytris  lateribus  yix  rotundatis  ad  apicem  suboblique  attenuatis, 
fuscis,  margine  basali  lateralique  cum  apice,  sutura  llneisque  1  yel  2  anticis,  antennis 
pedibusque  testaceis.    Long.  '13. 

At  first  sight  seems  to  be  a  yariety  of  the  preceding.  It  is  less  conyex  and  less  nar- 
rowed in  front.  The  points  of  the  elytra  at  the  base  are  unequal,  but  at  the  apex 
they  become  more  dense  and  equal. 

M  H.  dispar. —  Begulariter  elliptico-ovalis,  minus  convexus,  subtus  niger,  supra  com 
antennis  pedibusque  ferrugineus  nitidus,  capite  thoraceque  dense  subtiliter  punctatis, 
hoc  punctis  ad  basin  et  apicem  transyersim  densioribus,  lateribus  obliquis  leyiter  rotunda- 
tis, cum  elytris  (lateraliter  visis)  angulum  obtusimi  formantibus ;  elytris  apice  rotundatim 
attenuatis,  sparsim  subtiliter  punctulatis  et  minus  subtiliter  sat  dense  punctatis,  pre* 
cipue  ad  apicem.    Long.  '15. 

Some  of  the  scattered  punctures  at  the  base  of  the  elytra  hare  a  tendency  to  form 
three  distant  longitudinal  bands,  the  first  being  near  the  suture. 
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lateralis.  cinctufl. 

minutiu  Linn^,  Aub^,  688.  £lmi8  Lair. 

revolvens.  bivittatus  Dej,  Cat 

circiumiaiu.  Libcnius  lUiger. 

dnplicatiis.  "  fastidituB. 

longiusculos.  Hydbochus  Germ. 

analis  Say.  Am.  Tr.  2, 108.  scabratus  Muls.  An,  Lugd  1, 873. 

nee  Kb.  N.  Z.  91.  gikibowa  MeU.  P.  Ac,  2,  99. 

Sayi  AM^  699.  nifipes  Meh.  ibid,  100. 

DnrRUTEs.  Hydrjena  Kug, 
Msimilia  Aub^  778.  tenuis. 

Gyr.  americanus  S.  Am.  Tr.  2, 107.   OcHTHEBros  Leach, 

Cyclinus  assim.  Kb.  N.  Z.  78.  "  ciibricollis. 

discolor  Aub^j  7  78.  "  nitidus. 

Cydous  Utbratus  MeU.  P.  Ac.  2, 29.  Helophobus  Fdbr, 
Hbtsbocerus  Fdbr.  "^oblongus. 

Tentralis  MeU.  P.  Ac.  2,  98.  ^  lacustris. 

undatus  MeU,  ibid.  2,  98.  llneatus  Say.  J.  Ac.  8,  200. 

angulatus.  apicalis. 

apicalis.  nitidus. 

*' L.  fastiditus.— •Fusco-seneufli  thorace  eonvezo,  pubescentei  minus  dense  punctato, 
lateribus  rectis,  marginatis,  basi  media  prodacto,  emarginatoque,  angulis  posticis  acatis, 
utrinque  ad  basin  impresso ;  elytris  striato-pnnctatis,  intentitiis  subtiliter  punctulatis 
breTiter  flaTO-pubescentibus  vitta  utrinque  lete  flaya  ad  bumerum  paulo  dilatata.  Long. 
•11.    Maple  Island. 

M  O.  eribricollis. — ^iBneo-testaceus  margine  pedibusque  pallidioribus,  thorace  lateribus 
rotundato  basi  bisinuato,  grosse  punctato,  canaliculato,  lineaque  arcuata  utrinque  ante 
medium ;  elytris  punctato-striatis.    Long.  '08.    Eagle  Harbor. 

**  O.  nitidus. — ^neo-niger,  pemitidus,  thorace  lateribus  rectis  basi  utrinque  obliqua, 
anguUs  anticis  productis  apice  rotundatis,  profunde  canaliculato,  antice  utrinque  bifo- 
Teato  fovea  externa  majore,  basi  utrinque  foyea  parva,  et  ad  angulos  posticos  fovea 
magna  ezarata,  elytris  punctis  discretis  majusculis  seriatim  positis ;  antennis  pedi- 
busque testaceis.    Long.  '07.    Eagle  Harbor. 

*<^H.  oblongus. —  Elongatus,  parallelus,  testaceus  capite  obscure  yiridi,  subtiliter 
pnnctato,  thorace  lateribus  rectis  basi  utrinque  obliqua,  apice  fere  truncata,  obsolete 
punctulato,  lineis  intermediis  fere  rectis ;  elytris  apice  rotuadato-subtruncatis,  profunde 
crenato-striatis,  gutta  parva  nigra  versus  medium  utrinque  ornatis.  Long.  '23.  Eagle 
Harbor. 

**  H.  lacustris. —  Oblongus,  supra  obscure  testaceus,  capite  viridi  thoraceque  granulis 
minus  elevatis  dense  adspersis,  hoc  lateribus  rix  rotunda tis,  basi  utrinque  sinuato, 
angulis  anticis  prominuUs,  lineis  6  fortiter  impressis,  intermediis  valde  curvatis,  elytris 
pone  medium  vix  oblique  attenuatis  fortiter  crenato  striatis,  inters  titiis  5  *<>  7  "^  que 
dorso  paulo  acutis ;  utrinque  versus  medium  guttis  1  vel  2  fusds  signatis.  Long.  *23. 
Bagle  Harbor. 

15 
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"scaber. 
Htbrophilus  Fabr. 

gUber  Hhst.  C6L  7,  298. 

lateralis  F.  £2. 1,  251. 
nuntottf  Say.  X  iic  8,  203. 

obtosatiia  Say.  J.  Ac.  S,  202, 
Laccobius  ZeacA.  Br. 

pnnctatus  MeU,  P.  Ae.  2, 100. 
Htdrobius  Leach. 
C§  PHaaTDMut  SoL) 

lacustris. 

perplezns. 

nebtdoBos. 
HydrophUus  neb.  Say.  Exp.  2, 277. 
Ctclonotum  Dej.  Muls. 

sabcupremn. 

HydrapkUua  who.  Say.  J.  Ac.  5, 
189. 
Gercton  Leach. 

mundum  Mel$.  P.  Ac.  2, 102. 

ambigaum. 

dubium. 

▼agans  (Crytopleurum  Muls.) 
Nbcrophobus  Linnd. 

hebes  Kh.  N.  Z.  97. 


orbicollifl  Say. 
var.  HaUU  Kb.  N.  Z.  98. 
A'tnaculatus  Dej.  Cat 
pygmflDUB  Kb.  N.  Z.  98. 
velutiniM  Fabr.  El  1,  £34. 
SiLPHA  Lmni. 
americana  Linni  S  Nat.  2, 570. 
var.  f  Oieeaptapia  affine  Kb.  N.  Z. 
108. 
insBqualis  F.Ell^  840. 
lapponica  Hbet.  Fabr.  EL  1,  838. 
caudate  Say.  J.  Ae.  3, 192. 
Catops  Fabr. 
*  tenmiians. 
Cefhenioum  MtiUer. 
MMOALODMRua  Steph. 
•*n.  8. 
ScYDM^Nus  Lair. 
Bubptinctatiu. 
pilosicollis. 
Bbtaxib  Knoch. 
propinqua. 
longula. 
Falaoria  Leach. 
diasecte  Er.  49. 
var.  eryihroptera  M(d8.  P.  Ac. 


*  H.  seaber. — ^^neo-nigcr,  capite  thonoeqne  gmralit  dense  seabrosii,  hoc  bui  an- 
guttato,  lateriboa  late  ezcavato,  donoque  foveato,  Uneia  6  impreBsis,  intermediis  sinua- 
tit,  elytris  pone  baain  aensim  ampliatia,  Tersua  apicem  oblique  attenuatia,  crenato- 
atriatia,  basi  bicazinatia,  pone  basin  oblique  impreasis,  interstitiis  pone  medium  altema- 
tim  tuberculatis.    Long.  *18. 

The  third  and  fifth  interstices  have  each  three  tubercles,  the  anterior  one  being  small  r 
the  aeyenth  has  two,  and  the  ninth  a  very  alight  eleration.  The  atiis  are  deeper 
towards  the  margin  than  at  the  suture. 

*>  C.  terminana. —  Oratua  minus  conTsxus,  niger  opacus,  denae  pubescens,  ruguloso- 
punctatua ;  thoraoe  antice  angustato',  lateribus  rotundato,  basi  utrinque  sinuato,  angulis 
postids  subacutis,  elytris  stria  suturali  Talde  impressa,  pedibus  fuscis,  antennis  apice 
parum  incraasatia,  apice  summo  flavo,  basi  testaceo.  Long.  '15.    Pic :  under  old  carrion. 

S  tarsi  antici,  dilatati ;  tarsi  intermedii  artieulo  1  mo  elongato  dilatatoque. 

M  This  species  is  the  analogue  of  the  European  C.  minntissimum ;  it  is  no  larger 
than  a  Trichopteryx :  I  found  but  a  aingle  specimen  on  St.  Joseph's  Island,  and  al- 
though it  was  safely  secured  in  a  bottle,  it  was  not  there  by  the  time  I  reached  camp. 
I  therefore  forbear  naming  it,  merely  directing  the  attention  of  future  explorers  to  this 
Tery  interesting  species. 
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doproHUu 
HoMALOTA  Man,  Er, 

preasa. 

planata^ 

pallxpes. 

flavicans. 

polita  Mela.  P.  Ac.  2, 81. 

atteDuata.  t 

dicbroa  Er.  107. 

mbricornifl. 

dubitaiis. 

•tricta. 

davifer. 

fiTidipeiinis  Er.  129. 
OxTPODA  Man. 

ngulata  Er,  146. 

tarpis  Mels.  Mb. 

moesta. 
Aleochara  Qran. 

mbripennis. 

nitida  Grao.  Mk.  97;  Er.  168. 

molesta. 
Gtboph.£NA  Man. 

amanda. 

beUula. 

locia  Er.  189. 

(wrruscula  Er.  189. 
EuRTUSA  Er, 

aemiflaya. 

IfTXLiENA  &. 

termiuans. 
CoKURUS  Sieph. 

craflsus  £r.  222. 
Tachtporus  Qrm. 

jocoBus  Say.  Am.  Tr.  4, 466. 
arduus  Er.  287. 


bmnneiu  Er.  CoL  March,  1,  896. 
faber  Say.  L  1 4«8. 

punctalatuB  MeU.  P.  Ac.  2, 82. 
TaChinus  Grav. 

ventriculas  Er.  920. 

.     gibbtUtu  Er.  252. 

luridus  J^r.  920. 

bybridus. 

puncticollis. 

fimbriatos  Grav.  Me.  191 ;  Er.  258. 

picipes  Er,  257. 

fumipenniii  £r.  921. 
axiUaria  Er.  261. 

obscunu. 

conformis. 
Olisth^rus  Dej.  Er.  848. 

"ladceps. 

*nitidii8. 
BoLETOBius  Leach, 

longiceps. 

obsolettu  Er.  922. 

cinctuB  J^r.  278. 

pygmieus  Man.  Brach,  65 ;  Er.  280 ; 
922. 
Mtcetoporus  Man. 

luciduB. 

americanns  Er,  285. 
Othius  Leach. 

macrocephalus?  Er.  297. 

IflBYlS. 

Xantholinus  i>tiiU. 
obfiidianiu  MeU.  P.  Ac,  2,  84. 

americanus  Dej.  Cat 
cephalua  Say.  Am.  Tr.  4,  452. 

eoMenUmeue  Er.  826. 
hamatus  Say.  Am.  Tr.  4, 458. 


*  O.  laticeps.— Raftu  nitidus,  capita  nigro  postice  leviter  pardaf  punctato  thonoe 
non  aagastiore,  hoc  basi  leviter  anguatato,  angnliB  postida  rectia,  paulo  impresaia,  elytria 
levlterstrlatia,  abdomine  fuaco,  anpra  aat  denae  punotnlato.  Long.  *28.  St.  Ignace. 
•  *  O.  nitidus.— RuAia  nitidua,  capite  nigro,  postice  punctolato  thorace  aeaqni  angna- 
ttore,  hoc  bad  tiz  angnatato,  angulis  poaticia  reotia  paulo  impreasia,  elytria  nigris  stria- 
tia,  abdomine  rnfo,  aapta  denae  minoa  aubtiliter  punctate.  Long.  -22.    Eagle  Harbor. 
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obflcunu  Er,  880. 

var,  carvinui  Dej\  CoL 
Staphtlinub  JMn. 

villo6U8  Qrav.  Mic,  160 ;  Er.  849. 
Philonthub  Leach. 

cyanipennifl  Er.  488. 

aeaeus  Nord.  Symb,  81.  Er.  487 ;  928. 
Harrisu  MeU.  P.  Ac.  2,  86. 

melancholicus. 

sparsas. 

promtuB  Er.  929. 

Btygicus. 

debilis  Er.  Col.  March.  1,  467. 

inconspicuns. 

moruliu. 

yapidiu. 

lomafcufl  Er.  482. 

conson. 

curtatus. 

brunneiu  Er.  486. 

lugens. 

aterrimufl  Er.  492. 

egenuB. 

gratuB. 
QuBDiuB  Lecu^.  Er. 

obscuruB. 

oorticalis. 

morio. 

perspicax. 

arboricola. 
OxYPORUB  Fdbr. 

vittatus  Grav.  Micr.  195 ;  Er.  558. 
Lathrobium  Grav. 

Zixnmennaiii. 

simile. 

concolor. 

nigrum. 

longiusculum  Gr.Micr.  181 ;  Er.  597. 
LiTHOCHARiB  DeJ.;  Boisd. 

confluens  Er.  615. 


SuKiUB  Leach.  Er. 

longiosctiluB  Er.  648. 
P^DBRUB  Grao. 

iittoiariuB  Grav.  Man.  142 ;  Er.  656. 
Stenub  Lair. 

Juno  Fabr.  EL  2,  602;*^r.  694. 

BtygicuB  Er.  698. 

lugens. 

longicoUis. 

planifrons. 

bisulcatus. 

egenufl  Er.  698. 

simplex. 

tenicola. 

BtrumoBUB. 

punctatuB  Er.  744. 

£ViBBTHETUB  GrOU. 

americanuB  Er.  747. 
Blebiub  Leach. 

ruficornifl. 

annulariB. 

divisuB. 
Platybtethub  Man. 

americanos  Er.  784. 
OxYTELUB  Grao. 

miselluB. 
Trogophl<ec7B  Man. 

planus. 

"Argus. 

pumilus. 
Anthophagub  Grao. 

verticalis  Say.  Am.  TV.  4,  468. 

memnonius. 
Lebteya  Latr. 

biguttula. 
AciDOTA  Leach. 

subcarinata  Er.  868. 

patruelis. 

tenuis. 


*7  This  spedes  is  remarkable  tot  possening  two  ocelli :  but  the  stmetiura  of  the  ab- 
domen proTes  it  to  belong  to  the  Ozytelini,  and  in  no  part  of  the  body  does  it  show 
any  difference  from  Trogophloeus :  it  and  the  preceding  species  belong  to  the  division 
possessing  a  Tisible  scuteUom. 
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Lathrim^T7M  Er. 

flordidnm  Er.  871. 
Deliphbux  Er. 
.  seriatom. 
*  Lathrium. 

convezioolle* 
Omaxium  Grav. 

longulum. 

complanatum.     • 

protectum. 
Anthobixtx  Leach. 

nmplex. 

Tentrale. 

^dimidiatam  MeU.  P.  Ac.  2, 48. 

oonfiiBiinL 


Pbotbinub  Latr. 

parmlus. 
Megarthbus  Kkbif. 

ezcisus. 
MiCROPSPLUs  Lair. 

'<^C06tatU8. 

Tricboptbryx  Kkby. 

dlfloolor  Hold.  J,  Ac.  N.  S.  1, 108. 

aspera  Hold,  ib.  109. 
Anisotoma  lUiger. 

"  assimilis. 

"indistincta. 

"  coUaris. 

'^strigata. 


*B  ManditmlsB  edentate.  Mazills  mala  ezteriore  cornea  (inteiiore  inrisa.)  Palpi 
maxQlares  tenues,  art.  2ndo  4*0  que  elongatis.  Tibiae  omnino  mutiose.  Tarsi  breves, 
tennesy  articuUa  4  primia  tequalibus,  posiicis  art.  4*0  subtus  produoto,  breviter  calceato. 

Frons  inimpressus,  ocellis  supra  oculos  sitis,  minus  distinctls.  Proximus  ridetur 
Olophro,  at  tarsonim  structura  abhorret.  Disoedit  porro  statura  longiore,  elytrisque 
abdominis  segmentun  1  ">*>"*  solum  tegentibus.    Yictus  riparins. 

L.  conTexicoUe. —  Elongatum  nigrum,  thorace  conyexo,  lateribus  reetis  submargina- 
tis,  angulia  anticis  rotundatis,  basi  cum  anguUs  posticis  rotundata,  sat  dense  punctato, 
obsolete  canaliculate,  ante  basin  leriter  foyeato,  elytris  grossius  punctatis  sutura  leviter 
elerata,  abdomine  subtilissime  alutaoeo,  ano  pedibus  antennisque  rufopiceis.  Long. 
-19.    Eagle  Harbor. 

**  Bias  abdomine  nigro ;  femina  sesqui  major,  abdomine  conoolore  testaceo. 

^  H.  oostatus. —  Niger  thorace  cellulose,  elytris  yersus  apicem  transversim  impressts, 
tricostatis  interstitio  extemo  punctulato,  abdomine  late  marginato,  segmentis  3  primis 
Qtrinqne  cariniila  breyi  instructis,  Imo  ad  basin  subtiliter  canaliculate.    Long.  |  lin. 

The  feet  are  piceous :  seems  allied  to  M.  tesserula  Curtis.  Er.  913. 

71  A.  assimilis.—  Ovalis  nigro-picea,  subtiliter  dense  punctata,  thorace  antice  angusta- 
to,  lateribus  rotundato,  basi  utrinque  punctis  seriatim  transyersim  positis,  elytris  punc- 
tato-striatis,  interstitiis  altematim  punctis  m^usculis  uniseriatim  positis.  Long.  *16. 
Eagle  Harbor. 

S  Tibiis  posticis  elongatis  curyatis. 

^  A.  indistincta. — ^Fere  hemispherica,  piceo-mfa,  obsolete  sparsim  punctulata,  tho- 
race lateribus  minus  rotundato,  basi  subsinuata,  punctis  utrinque  notata,  elytris  pune- 
tato-striata,  interstitiis  altematim  punctis  3  yel  4  majusculis.    Long.  *11. 

7'  A.  collaris.— Ovalis,  conyexa,  rufo-testacea,  an  tennis  capite  thoraceque  piceis,  hoc 
lateribus  valde  rotundato,  dense  punctato,  basi  truncata  punctis  majoribus  utrinque 
notata ;  elytris  profunde  punctato-striatis,  interstitiis  vix  subtilissime  punctulatis,  alter- 
natxm  punctis  5 yel  6  majusculis.    Long.  '12.    Eagle  Harbor. 
^   tibiis  posticis  cnnratis. 

'^  A.  strigata. — Hemispherica  rufa,  thorace  lateribus  rotundato,  basi  truncato,  leyis- 
iimo,  elytris  tenuiter  punctato-striatis,  interstitiis  transyersim  subtiliter  rugulosis.  Long, 
•06. 
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Ctrtusa  Er, 

"  globofla. 
**  Sternuchus. 

gibbulus. 
Aqathidium  lUiger. 

"  raficorne. 

"  reTolvenfl. 
Pmalacrus  Pai^ 

"  difformiB. 
Olibrus  Er, 

"apicalis. 
Brachtptertts  KugeUaxu 

urticte  Kug,  Er,  Ins,  Oerm,  8, 182. 
COLASTUS  Er, 

semitectiu  Er,  Germ,  Z,  4,  24S. 


trODCfttCIB. 

JViCiflrato  enmooto  AMMf.  jB. /.  2, 18. 
tantiUns. 
Carpophilus  Ltadk, 
niger  Er,  Germ,  Z,  4,  268. 
GsretM  mQer  Say,  J,  Ac,  8, 188. 
Epurjba  Er, 
flavicauB. 
▼icina. 
parvuhu 
loogula. 
paralleUu 
xetracta. 
ra&  Er,  Germ.  Z,  4, 278. 

NiM,  rufa  Say,  J,  Ac.  8, 180. 


*>  C.  globosa.^  HemiBphericA,  nigro-picea,  nitlda,  tiioraee  fnbtilitar  dense  punetukto 
bati  troncato,  angoUs  posticU  tU  rotundatU,  margine  diaphan*:  elytxia  denae  puneta- 
latia,  punctisque  yiz  majoribua  ieriatim  positia,  antexmaram  baai,  Unia  tUniaque  pioeis» 
hia  anticia  non  dilatatia.    Long.  '13. 

n  Stebnuchus.  Antenne  capUlarea,  articulo  1»«  craaaiore  majore ;  8  ultimia  panua 
dilatatia,  omnibus  aetis  2  longis  apicalibua.  Metathorax  aubtoa  permagnos,  promi- 
nens,  pianos,  antice  decliyus,  pedibus  intermediis  in  decliTitate  profonde  aitia,  appraxi* 
matis.  Coxe  antice,  exaerte,  oonicn,  poatice  permagne  laminate,  abdominis  partem 
anteriorem  obtegentea.  Abdomen  parmm,  8-articulatum,  (articolia  2  pnmia  oonaoU* 
datis  ?)  Tarsi  filiformes  consolidati,  ungniboa  simpUcibaa. 

Head  large,  semicircularly  rounded  anteriorly,  aoutelj  angnlated  on  the  sides  behind, 
labrum  rery  short,  almost  concealed  by  the  margin  of  the  olypeos.  Thorax  yery  short, 
not  emarginate  in  front,  base  rounded,  angles  none.  Elytra  oovering  the  abdomen, 
decliyous,  scarcely  convex  behind.  Palpi  filiform.  I  ahonld  have  considered  this  insect 
a  CybocephaluB,  but  for  the  filiform  tarsi.  The  structure  of  the  antenne  difiierB  from 
Cyllidium,  but  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  I  have  placed  it  in  a  proper  >>sition ':  it 
seems  to  have  some  relation  to  Clambus,  but  the  great  sise  of  the  metastemum  and 
posterior  coxe  prerents  a  complete  examination  of  the  lower  surface. 

8.  gibbuloa.  Olobatilis,  gibbus,  niger  lerissimus,  antennia  ore  pedibuaque  flavis. 
Long.  \  lin. 

^  A.  ruficome.  Globatile  supra  nigrum,  elytria  tIx  pnnctnlatia,  stria  sutorali  poatioe 
profunda,  antennis  pedibnsqne  rufis,  abdomine  aepius  lienrugineo.  Long.  *08.  Hab. 
nbique. 

^  A.  rcTolyens. —  Olobatile  at  minus  conyexum,  nigrum,  elytris  dense  subtiliter  puno* 
tatis,  obsoletissime  striatis,  stria  suturali,  profunda.    Long.  *14. 

^  P.  difformis.—  Hemispherieus,  rufescenti-piceus,  thorace  rix  obsolete  punctulatOy 
lateribus  subrectis,  baai  cum  angulia  posticis  rotundata,  elytria  sat  denae  punctulatia, 
stria  suturali  profunda.    Long.  -08. 

t  Mandibula  sinistra  comu  ereeto  cnrrato  longitudine  capnt  eqnante. 

^  O.  apicalia. —  Breyiter  oyalis,  postice  yix  angustatus,  convexus,  pioeus  nitidna, 
thorace  basi  truncate,  elytris  impunctatis,  stria  suturali  impressa,  aliiaque  1  vel  2  obao* 
letissimis,  apice  corporeque  subtus  rufo,  antennis  pedibnsqne  flaris.    Long.  *08. 

N.  B.    The  maxillary  palpi  hare  the  last  joint  somewhat  aeeuriform. 
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Phenolia  Er. 
groflsa  Er.  Z,  4,  800. 
ma.  grona  Fabr.  EL  1,  847. 
Omosita  Er, 

eolon  Er,  Oerm.  Z.  4, 299. 
Mbligbthes  Leach. 

obsoleta. 
Ahphicbossus  Er, 
"  condblor. 
Ipb  Fabr, 
Bepulcbnlis  Itand.  B.  J.  2, 19. 

Dejeann  Kb,  N,  Z.  107. 
filifonnis. 
'    bipnnctatos. 
Peltis  Geoff, 
frftterna  Rand.  B,  J,  2, 17. 

ferrtigineaX  Kb.  N.  Z,  104. 
Beptentrionalifl  JRand.  1,1, 17. 
Thtmalus  Lair. 

folgidiu  Er,  Z,  6, 468. 
CicoNBS  Curtis. 
fuliginosus. 
SynMta/mL  MeU.  P.  Ac,  2,  111. 
Cbbtlcmt  Lair. 
affine. 
unicolor. 
Latridius  unu  Zieg,  P.  Ac,  2,  270. 
Cucujus  Fabr. 
cUvipei. 


LiEMOPHL<EV8  Dej.  Er. 

bigatCatoB. 
Cucujus  big.  Say,  J.  Ac.  5, 267. 
Dendrofhaous  F€ibr. 

"glaber. 
Brontes  Fabr. 

dubiuB  Fabr.  El  2,  97. 
SiLVANUS  Latr. 

"planus. 
Parateketub  Spin. 

•*fu8cu«. 
Paramecosoma  Curtis. 

"denticiilatum. 

inconspicuum. 
Atoharia  Kb. 

longula. 
cingulata. 
CoRTiCARiA  Marsham. 
serricoQis. 
denticidato  Kb,  N,  Z.  110. 

affinis. 
oonvexa. 

reticnlata. 

cavicollis  Man,  Germ,  Z,  5,  50. 
Lathridius  IlUger, 
reflexu^ 


^  A.  ooneolor.— Ellipticas  conyexui,  feirugineus,  punetatos,  pubeseenSy  thoraoe 
tenuitermargijiatOy  lateriboB  modioe  rotnndatis.    Long.  '15.  Pio. 

^D.  glaber. — Elongatns  piceoB,  glab«r,  capite  thoraceque  pnnctatis,  lioo  longita* 
dinaliter  biimpresso,  lateribua  sinuatOj  elytris  punctato^triatifl,  nuurgine  oom  antennis 
pedibusquA  rufo.    Long.  *27. 

**  8.  planvs.— Yalde  depressna,  mfos,  capite  thoraceque  denM  punctatif ,  hoc  angulls 
poiticis,  late  emarginatis,  denteque  yix  eonspicuo  ante  medium  annate,  angulis  anticis 
rotundatia,  dytria  lubtiliMime  punctnlatis  pubeacentibus,  stria  suturali  tenui  impressa. 
Long.  '12. 

**  P.  fuscui.— >Oblongo-OYatuB,  antice  angustatus,  convezut,  feimgineo-liisouBi  gros- 
eiut  punctatut,  tparse  pubescens,  thorace  lateribus  Bubangulatis,  pone  medium  4^en- 
tatia,  ante  medium  crenatie,  basi  truncata  elytris  thorace  latioribus  tutuza  nigra.  Long. 
•12. 

M  P.  denticulatum. — ^Elongato-oblongum,  fermginenm,  punctatum  minus  subtiliter 
flaro-pubescens,  thorace  transTcrso  lateribus  paiUo  rotundatis  crenulatis,  basi  media 
marginata,  utrinque  impressa,  elytris  stria  suturali  parum  profunda.    Long.  *06. 
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Mtgetophaous  Fdbr, 

pictafl. 
Triphtllub  Latr, 

didesmiis.  [261. 

Myceiophagiu  did.  Say.  J,  Ac*  5, 
Dermxsteb  lAfu 

murinus lAn.  Er.  Ins.  Germ.S,  429. 
Byrrhus  Linn^ 

"  americanus. 

cyclophoras  Kb.N,  Z.  117. 

picipea  iTJ.  iV;  Z.  116. 

varius  Fabr.  EL  1, 105. 

''eximias. 

"  tesselatufl. 
Stncalypta  DiUwyn, 

"  echinata. 
Plattsoma  Leach,  . 

depressum  Er.  Jahr,  111. 
HiSTER  Lin, 

abbreviatus  Fabr.  EL  1, 89. 

depurator  Say.  J.  Ac.  5, 83. 


americanufl  Payk.  81. 

subrotundus  Say.  J.  Ac.  5, 89. 
Paromalub  Er. 

bistriatuB  Er.  Jahr. 
Saprikus  Leach. 

pensyWanicus  Er.  184. 

assimilis  J?r.  184. 

distinguendus. 

proximus. 

mancus. 
Hister  m.  Say.  J.  Ac.  15, 41. 

fraternus  Lee.  B.  J.  5,  77. 
Hister  f.  Say.  J.  Ac.  5, 40. 
Plattcerus  Lair. 

*^depre98ua. 

quercus  SchOn. 
PL  securidens  Say.  J.  Ac.  8, 249. 
Lucanus  querc.  Weber  Obs.  1, 85. 
Geotrupes  Latr. 

miarophagufl  Say.  J.  Ac.  8, 211. 


^  B.  americanofl. — Oblongo-oYatus,  antice  acutas,  conyexua,  niger  dense  breviter 
fasGO-pubescena,  thorace  nigro  cinereoque  variegata,  elytris  sutura  Tittisque  4  nigris, 
guttU  albis  interruptib,  qum  spatium  transyeraum  antice  dentatum,  postioe  lateriboi 
obliquia,  medio  recte  truncatum,  formant ;  gattisqae  nonnullia  aliia  Tertos  apicem  ob- 
lique retrorsum  positis ;  tenuiter  striatia.  Long.  -4.  Twice  the  sise  of  B.  cydophonu; 
found  from  Niagara  to  Lake  Superior. 

^  B.  eximius.^Oblongus  antice  acutos,  lateribua  parallelus,  niger  fuseo-pubeeceni, 
nigro  flayoque  yariegatus ;  thorace  nigro,  cinereo  flayoque  yariegato,  elytris  striatii, 
sutura  yittisquQ  4  nigris,  bis  guttis  interruptis,  lineam  ante  medium  transyenam  den- 
tatam,  figuram  semicircularem  antice  dentatam,  lineamque  yersns  marginem  antror- 
sum  obliquam  formantibus,  his  omnibus  postioe  flayo  tomentosis.  Long.  -2.  Pie> 
The  middle  part  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  semicircular  figure  forms  a  broad  com- 
mon cinereous  spot. 

w  B.  tesselatus. — ^Elongatulus,  utrinque  subacutus,  yirescente-niger  nigro-pubescens, 
elytris  striatis  cinereo  tesselatis,  snbtus  niger,  pedibus  piceis.    Long.  *12.    Fie, 

^  S.  echinata.— Breyiter  oyata,  utrinque  attenuata,  nigra  parce  einereb-pubesoeni, 
setiB  erectiB  clayatis  nigris  adspersa,  in  elytra  longioribus  uniseriatim  in  striarum  in- 
terstitus  positis ;  striis  tenuibus,  marginali  sola  profunda.  Long.  |  lin.  Eagle  Har- 
bor. 

M  P.  depressus.^Depressus,  niger  yiz  eneus,  thorace  lateribus  pone  medium  angola- 
to,  angulis  posticis  obtusiB  minime  rotundatis,  elytris  profundius  punctatis,  striatisqae. 
Long.  -62.  Twice  the  sise  of  P.  quercus,  the  elytral  stria  are  alternately  a  little  ap- 
proximated ;  the  mandibles  of  the  S  <tf e  much  dilated  at  the  apex,  but  less  euryed  than 
in  P.  quercus.  A  yery  small  specimen  has  the  sides  of  the  tiioraz  behind  the  angle 
emarginate,  so  that  the  basal  angles  become  still  more  prominent  and  scarcely  obtote. 
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Aphodius  722.  cmtiis  Hd»  I  L  105. 

"hyperboreiu.  Oxtomus  Za^r. 

omiflsuB.  [nee  Say.      strigatus. 

concavus  Hd,  J,  Ac.  N,  S.  1, 103,  Aph.  strigaius  Say.  /.  Ac.  8,  212. 

prngnis  Hd.  Lc.'i  03.  Rhtssbmus  MtiU. 

"  aogalaris.  **  ciibrosus. 

"conflentaneas.  JEi^iaiia  Encyd. 

4-tuberculata8  Fo&r.  "lacustris. 

**  A.  hyperixnreiu.— Oblongus  rafo-piceus  nitidus,  capite  nigro,  tborace  Uteribos 
pnnctato,  disco  IsTiBsiiiio,  angulu  posticis  obtusis  rotundatis,  basi  yIx  marginata 
utrinqae  obliqoa,  nigro  lateribus  obsolete  nifis,  elytris  erenato-striatis,  interstitiis  fere 
planis,  lerissimis.  Long.  *3.  Pie.  The  elypeos  is  smooth,  with  only  a  few  points  at  - 
the  side,  the  margin  leflexed,  and  slightlj  emarginate.  Belongs  to  Erichson's  di- 
Tiaion  D,  as  well  as  the  three  following  species.  It  is  very  similar  to  A.  omissus,  but  dis- 
tinguished (apart  from  color)  by  the  smooth  dypeus  and  impunctored  elytra.  I  haTO 
changed  the  name  of  the  next  species,  as  it  cannot  be  Mr.  Say's  A.  concavus :  that  author 
makes  no  mention  of  the  large  scutellum,  which  he  would  not  have  failed  to  observe  in 
comparison  with  other  species.  I  know  not  how  Mr.  Haldeman  omitted  this  character 
which  would  serre  at  once  to  disting^h  the  species  in  question,  and  A.  pinguis  from  all 
the  other  American  species  seen  by  him. 

**  A.  angularis.— Oblongus  niger  nitidus  supra  undique  sparse  subtiliter  punctulatus, 
thorace  lateribus  rotundato,  angulls  posticis  obtusis  non  rotundatis,  basi  viz  marginata, 
utrinque  oblique  yix  sinuata,  lateribus  punctatis,  disco  parce  punctate,  elytris  profundius 
orenato-striatis.    Long.  -26.    Pic.  Yariat  elytris  piceis,  pedibus  rufo-piceis. 

Agrees  with  A.  pinguis  in  being  covered  with  a  fine  punctuation ;  the  clypeus  is  more 
broadly  emarginate,  and  the  posterior  angles  of  the  thorax  not  at  all  rounded ;  the  basal 
margin  of  the  thorax  is  interrupted  and  indistinct.  The  S  l^M  the  thorax  a  little 
wid«  than  the  elytra.    Belongs  also  to  Erichson's  division  D. 

>>  A.  consentaneus.— Elongatus,  rufo-testaceus,  elytris  pallidioribus,  capite  thora- 
ceque  subtiliter  sat  dense  punctatis,  hoc  lateribus  parum  rotundato  angulis  posticis  ob- 
tusis valde  rotundatis,  basi  tenuiter  marginata,  elytris  thorace  non  latioribus  profUnde 
crenato-striatis.  ■  Long.  *2.  ^ 

Clypeus  margined,  scarcely  emarginate,  frontal  suture  straight :  the  punctures  of  the 
thorax  are  intermixed  with  a  few  very  minute  points.  Belongs  to  division  £,  of  Erich- 
son. 

**  B.  cribrosus.— -Picens,  opacus,  thorace  lateribus  rectis,  angulis  posticis  late  emar- 
ginatis,  basi  vix  rotundata,  grosse  confertim  cribrato,  canaliculate,  elytris  antice  suban- 
gustatis,  basi  emarginatis,  acute  10-oostatis,  sulds  uniseriatim  leviter  punctatis.  Long. 
•16. 

Head  convex,  punctured,  clypeus  scarcely  margined,  oblique  each  side.  I  should 
refer  this  species  to  Euparia,  were  not  the  posterior  tibie  destitute  of  the  rows  of  bris- 
tles, and  the  external  spur  which  distinguish  that  genus  ;  they  have  two  scarcely  dis- 
cernible rudiments  of  teeth  on  the  outer  edge.  The  podex  is  entirely  concealed  by  the 
elytra. 

**  JE.  lacnstris.— Oblonga,  oonvexa,  postice  subdilatata,  nigra  nitida,  thorace  trans- 
verso,  antice  angnstato,  basi  marginata,  utrinque  oblique  subsinuata,  angulis  posticis 
rotundatis,  lateribus  marginatis,  anticeque  impressis,  sat  dense  grossius  punctato, 
elytris  valde  crenato-striatis,  interstitiis  convexis  Isvibus.    Long.  '18. 

Head  convex,  rough  anteriorly  with  elevated  granules,  clypeus  finely  margined,  widely 
emarginate.    There  are  aUo  two  species  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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Lachnostbrna  Eope.  Dichslontcha  Ear.  Kb. 

"*  quercina.  hexagons. 

MeL  querc.  Kn.  N.  BeiL  74.  MeM.  hex.  Germ.  Ins.  Nw.  124. 

"  anziiu.  eloigala  HarrU. 

■  consimilu.  Melohntha  eUmqata  F.  EL  2, 1 74. 

"'futiliB.  Tireacens  Kb.  N.  Z.  184. 

SzRiCA  M'Leay.  testacea  Kb.  N.  Z.  186. 

yespertina  Dej.  Cat.  Backii  Kb.  N.  Z.  184. 

Md.  vetpertina  Say.  J,  Ac.  8,  244.  Osmodbbha  Lepell. 


acalmim.  Gary  ff  P.  CeL  tab.  S^Jig.  2. 
DxPLOTAXis  Kirby.                                    6  Gymnodus/oveatus  Kb,N.Z.  140. 
tristiB  Kb.  N.  Z.  180.  $ rug<ma  Kb.  N.  Z.  140. 

**  L.  quercma.— Gastaaea  nitida,  rapra  gkbia,  aateanit  pedibnaqae  teslaoeU,  thormot 
mmut  aubtiliter  punctato,  antlce  anguatato,  Uterilnu  parum  dilatatis,  anguUs  poatida 
rectia,  basi  media  late  miuus  extensa,  elytris  obsolete  8-oo8tatU  sat  dense  punctatia 
rugosisque,  nmbone  himierali  Bunna  ekvata,  aogulo  suturali  obtuso^  pygidio  paxea 
punctato.    Long.  "9^. 

S  anteanarum  clava  parte  reliqua  longiore,  oorpore  cylandrioo. 

9  antennarum  claTa  brevi,  eorpore  postioe  leriter  dilatato. 

This  is  one  of  a  group  of  Tery  dosely  allied  species,  which  I  haye  diTided  according 
to  the  forni  and  punctuation  of  the  thorax,  and  the  form  of  tiie  sutural  angle  of  the 
elytra.    It  is  the  common  species  ererywhere,  and  is  pgrobaUy  MeL  qnereina  Knoch. 

•7  L.  anxia.—Nigro-castanea  nitida,  supra  glabra,  aatennia  pedibuaque  mfo^testaeeia* 
thorace  sat  dense  distinctius  punctato,  antioe  aaguatato,  lateribua  panun  dilatatia, 
angulis  postims  rectis,  baai  media  late  ndnus  extensa,  elytria  leriter  8-ooatatia  diatinct- 
ius  sat  dense  punctatis,  umbone  humeral!  prominulo,  angulo  sutonli  obtuso,  pygidio 
parce  punctato,  basi  longitndinaliter  rugoso.    Long.  *92. 

9  Oorpore  postice  modice  dilatato.  More  dilated  behind  than  the  precMing,  ivith 
larger  punctures  on  the  thorax  and  elytra. 

*B  L.  oonsimilis.~Postice  nondilatata,  castanea,  aitidasnpfa  glabra,  antennis  pedibuaque 
testaceis  thorace  subtilius  parce  punctato,  antioe  angustato,  lateribua  modice  dilatatia, 
angulis  posticis  rectis,  basi  media  late  extensa,  elytris  dense  subtiliter  punetatis  rugos? 
isque,  angulo  suturali  valde  obtuso,  pygidio  pares  punetalo,  baaisi^vngnlaBo.  Long.  "QS. 

S  days  antennarum  parte  reUqua  yix  longiore. 

Differs  from  the  Urge  eastern  species  (Mel.  bnmnea  En.)  in  haying  the  thorax  less 
dilated  on  the  sides,  tiie  posterior  angles  not  acute,  and  the  sutural  angle  of  the  elytra 
yery  obtuse. 

^  L.  futilis.— Dilute  castanea  supra  glabra  nitida,  antennis  testaceis,  thorace  sat 
dense  minus  subtiliter  punctato,  latitudine  triple  breyioie,  antioe  angustato,  lateribua 
modice  dilatato,  angulis  postids  obtusis,  basi  late  rotundato,  elytris  sat  dense  punctatia 
sub  umbone  humerali  modice  eleyata  late  impresais,  angulo  suturali  subobtuso,  pygidia 
punctato,  abdomine  densius  subtiliter  punotnlato.    Long.  *6. 

i  8.  tristii. — Oblongus  conyexus,  picens  punetatus,  capita  pone  oculos  l»yi,  thoraea 
latitudine  duplo  bceyiore,  aatiee  anguatato,  lateribua  ante  medium  rotundatis,  angu- 
lia  posticis  rectis  paulo  rotundatis,  baai  blainuata,  margiae  lenui  basali  levi :  elytria 
obaolete  cyaneo  micantibua,  lateribua  paraUelia,  leyiler  snleatis,  in  saleis  punctatia, 
interstitiislnyibus,pedibusrufo-piceia,  aatennia  teetaeeisd-artioalatis.  Long.  *82.  Cly* 
peoa  flat,  densely  punctured,  margin  aoaroely  elevated,  broadly  eDMurgiaate^  narked 
anteriorly  with  a  fine  tzaaaieiae  liae. 
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DiOERCA  E$A 
divaricata. 

SUnuiris  divaricata  Kb,  N.  Z.  154. 

BupreOia  div.  f  Say.  X  Ac,  S,  163. 

Dkerea  dubia  Mel$,  P.  Ac.  2, 142. 
anrichalcea  MeU.  P.  Ac.  2, 142. 

p€arumpwnetata  Mds.  ibid. 
tenebrosa. 

Stentaris  teneh  Kb.  N.  Z.  155. 
lacustris. 
Ingobris. 
bifoveata. 
Angtlogheira  E$dL 
UneatADej.  Cat 

BupresHs  Uneata  Fabr.  EL  2, 192. 
NuttallL 

constUaris  Dej,  Cat 

AnapUs  NtUtaUi  Kb.  N.  Z.  152. 
iBaciiUTentriB. 

Bup.  maculiv.  Say.  Exp.  2. 

Bup.  Q-noUUa  Lap.  Bup.  pL  82. 

An^pUs  rustkomm  Kb.  N.  Z.  151. 
striata  2)0;.  Cat 

Bup.  striata  F^.  EL  2, 192. 
Phjekops  E9ch. 


'  longipes. 
Bup.  Umgipes  Say.  J.  Ac  3t  164. 
Chbtsobothbu  E$ck, 


Bupregtit  den.  Germ.  Ins.  Nov.  28. 
femorata  Dej.  Cat. 

Bup.f€maraUi  F.  EL  2, 208. 
Kkbripennu  Lap.  Bup.  pi.  9,  fig.  71. 

OdanUimusirkmwaKb.N.Z.lbl. 
Agbilus  Meg. 


advena. 
Fornax  Lap. 


CRATomrcmrs  D^. 

puncticollis. 

vectAcdliB. 

decnmaniui  Er.  Oerm.  Z,  S,  104. 

oommmiifl  Er.  tbid.  8, 102. 
Abblocsra  Latr. 

'breyicomis. 
LiHOKius  Eseh. 

conf vsM  Dej.  Cat. 

quercintui  Dej.  Cat. 
Elater  quer.  Say.  An.  Lye.  1,  262. 
Camptlub  Fisch. 

denticoniis  Kb.  N.  Z.  145. 
flavinasus  MeU.  P.  Ac.  2,  219. 

prodoctufl  ?  Rand.  B  J.  2, 8. 
Cardiophobub  Esch. 

▼agas. 
Crtptohtpntjs  Esch. 

insignia. 

silaceipes  Germ.  Z.  5, 189. 

lacustrie. 

tamesoeiu. 

simpl^K. 

misellus. 

donalis  Germ.  5, 147. 

venifer. 
Ampedub  Meg. 

lugubris  Germ.  5, 165. 

semicinctiuk 
EL  semicinctus  Rand.  B.  J.  2, 10. 

apicalis. 
EL  apicatus  Say.  Am.  TV.  4. 
Amp.  melanopygus  Germ.  5, 161. 

phoenicopteros  Germ.  5, 161. 

luctuosufl. 

ferripes. 

sparsus. 

lutosus. 
Pristilophub  Latr. 

fusifbnnuk 


'KirbfgivMtUtMldMitiadwklitiM  BorcpeuiP.  ftppmdioalftta :  the  ehuraeten 
in  thk  group  an  rm^«  obfleara,  and  I  prefer  oontfaraing  it  at  diatinet  until  I  have  an 
oppoftmutj  far  oonpaxiaon. 

*  This  apedea  ia  very  near  to  A.  conaperM,  (Oerm.  Zeit.  2,267.) 
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CORYMBITES  LoltT. 

anchorago. 

Ctenkerus  KendaUi  Kb.  N.  Z.  149. 

Elater  anchorago  Rand.  B,  J,  2, 5. 
resplendens  Germ,  Z,  4,  60. 

Ludius  resp.  Eseh.   Than,  Arch. 
2|34. 

Elater  ceraritu  Rand.  B.  J,  2,  7. 
cyliDdriformiB  6Wrm.4,64. 
*  mirificuB. 
DiACAKTHUs  Latr. 
medianuB  Germ.  4,  71. 
snbmetallicus  Germ.  4,  72. 
asneolus. 
bicinctas. 

Ludius  blc.  Dej.  CaL 
cariatus. 

EL  curiatus  Say. 

Ludius  propola  Dej.  CaL 
appropinqnans. 

Elater  appro.  Rand.  B.  J.  2,  5. 

EL  ompennis  Kb.  N.  Z.  160. 
splendens  Zieg.  P.  Ac.  2,44. 
furcifer. 
triondulatus. 

Elater  B^nd.  Rand.  B.  J.  2, 12. 
spinosns. 
dubius. 
suturellus. 
DoLOPius  Meg. 
fucosus. 
indentatiu. 
mixtus. 
incongnxiu. 
Btabilifl. 


nmbrataciui  Dej.  QiL 

pauperatus  Dej.  CaL 

filifoniuB. 

pulcber. 

obesulofi. 
Cyphok  Fabr. 

obscura  Guirin.  Man.  4. 

variabilis  GuMn.  (b. 
Ptractomena  Dej. 

borealis. 

Lampyris  bar.  Rand.  B.J.  2,  Id. 

Ptgolahpis  Dej. 

ardens. 

ttedifer. 
£lltchnia  Dej. 

neglecta  Dej. 

corrusca  Dej. 
Lamp,  corrusca  Fabr.  EL  2,  100. 

lacustris. 
CiEKiA  Nm. 

dimidiata  Lee.  J.  Ac.  N.  S.lj  76. 
Celbtes  Nm.' 

mystacina  Lee.  ib.  77. 

tabida  Lee.  ib. 
£ro8  Nm. 

coccinatufl  Lee.  1. 1.  11. 

modestus  Lee.  80. 

sBger  Lee.  80. 

9ociii8  Lee.  81. 

PODABRUS  Fisch. 

diadema  Dej. 

Canth.  diad.  Fdbr.  EL  1,  298. 
'modestus. 

Canih.  mod.  Say.  J.  Ac.  8, 179. 


*  C.  mirificus.— Niger,  thorace  transTorao  antice  augostato,  lateiibna  rectis,  angnlia 
posticia  productis  carinatU,  mfo,  macula  magna  rotundata  nigra  fere  ad  apicem  extan- 
dente,  densius  subtiliter  ponctato,  elytris  flavisi  satura  usque  ad  dodrantem,  macula 
homerali,  lineaque  submarginali  a 'medio  postice  tendente  nigiif ;  tenuiter  striatia  in- 
tentitiia  punctatia,  tibiis  tarsiaque  teataeeia,  illia  apice  fuseia.    Long.  *41. 

The  proatemal  apine  ia  more  deflezed  than  in  any  other  apeciea  I  have  yet  seen. 

*  P.  modeatua.  — Niger  tenuiter  pubeacena,  capite  antiee  flaTO,  poatioe  denae  pune- 
tato,  thorace  subtranaTerso,  lateribua  rotnndato,  obaolete  punctato,  poatiee  canalicul- 
ato  margine  flayo,  angulia  posticia  rectia,  elytria  acabria,  autura  margine  antennia  pal- 
plaque  ban  flaTis.    Long.  '46. 
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*nigo8alii8.  Telbphorxtb  Gtof, 

'punctatus.  bilineatns. 

"marginellus.  Car^JQiwrii  bUin.  Say.  J.  Ac,  S^IS2. 

kBTicollis.  Curdsii  Kb,  N.  Z,  247. 

Malthacus  lam.  Kb,  N.  Z,  248.  ^  nigrita. 

'pabemlus.  scitula. 

^duios.  ^Cantharis  8C.  Say,  J,  Ac,  5,  169. 

The  feet  are  either  yellow  or  Aiscous,  the  2nd  and  3^  joints  of  antennie  equal,  and 
each  }  the  length  of  the  40^ ;  claws  with  a  large  tooth. 

*  P.  mgosolas.  ^-Kiger  tenuiter  pnbescens,  capite  antice  flavo,  (clypeo  apice  fusco) 
postice  dense  punctato,  thorace  subtransTerso,  apiee  angustato,  basi  tnmcato,  antice 
transTsrsim  impresso,  canaliculato,  panctato,  lateribus  flavis;  elytris  dense  scabris, 
lineolis  3  obsoletis ;  cozis,  antennarum  articulo  l"o,  palpornm  basi  pedibusque  antieis 
fiftTis.    Long.  *32. 

The  3^  joint  of  the  antennie  is  longer  than  the  2nd,  but  shorter  than  the  4^.  The 
anterior  thighs  are  commonly  dnsky  beneath,  sometimes  all  the  feet  are  black :  the  claws 
aiebifid. 

7  P.  ponetatos.— Niger  densius  cinereo-pubescens,  capite  antice  obscure  rufo,  pos- 
tice dense  punctate,  thorace  quadrate,  lateribus  versus  basin  slnuatis,  angulis  posticis 
prominulis,  rufo,  dense  punctate,  disco  utrinque  pone  medium  elevate,  elytris  minute 
•cabris,  lateribus  margine  antice  pallido.    Long.  *28. 

The  IM  joint  of  the  antenne  is  }  the  leng^  of  the  3^,  which  is  equal  to  the  4^^ ; 
the  palpi  are  Idnger  than  in  the  preceding :  claws  with  a  broad  tooth. 

*  P.  marginellus.  —  Niger,  cinereo^pubescens,  mandlbulis,  antennarum  articulis  % 
palpisque  testaoeis^  capite  postice  dense  punctate,  thorace  quadrate,  lateribus  fere  rec- 
tis  anguste  testaceis  angulis  posticis  prominulis,  minus  dense  punctate,  disco  utrinque 
modice  elevato,  elytris,  subtiliter  scabris,  sutura  margineque  tenui  pallidis.    Long.  -31. 

Like  the  last  in  form ;  the  palpi  are  shorter  and  more  dilatedt  the  thorax  less  puno- 
tored,  the  ^  joint  of  the  antenns  is  but  little  longer  than  the  2Bd. 

*  P.  puberulus.-^Ater,  nndique  subtiliter  cinereo-pubescens,  thorace  quadrato,  angulis 
posticis  prominulis,  late  canalioulato,  disco  subtiliter  alutaceo  utrinque  pone  medium 
elevato,  IsBvique,  elytris  subtilissime  scabriui,  pedibus  antennisque  fuscis  basi  testaceis, 
his  articulis  nqualibns.    Long.  '25. 

Like  UBvicoUis,  but  the  thorax  is  pubescent.  The  palpi  are  filiform,  claws  with  a  broad 
tooth. 

'^  P.  curtas.^-Latiusculus  niger  subtiliter  pubescens,  thorace  brevissimo,  utrinque 
tnmeato,  lateribus  obliquis  rectis,  Isevi,  lete  flavo  apice  nigra ;  elytris  subtilissime  punc- 
tatis,  abdominis  eegmento  singulo  teetaceo-marginato,  antennarum  basi  mandibuUsque 
testaceis.    Long.  *17. 

The  eyes  are  scarcely  prominent,  the  3>d  and  4^  joints  of  the  antennsd  are  equal, 
each  being  twice  the  length  of  the  2nd ;  claws  dilated  at  the  base. 

>^T.  nigrita.^  Niger,  undique  cinereo-pubescens,  thorace  subquadrato,  latitudine 
■esqui  breviore,  antice  vix  angustato,  undique  marginato,  angulis  posticis  vix  rotunda- 
tis,  disco  lievi,  utrinque  pone  medium  modice  elevato,  elytris  distinctius  punctatis, 
margine  antice  testaceo.    Long.  *22. 

The  8^  and4<l^  joints  of  the  antenne  are  equal,  each  twice  as  long  as  the  2nd; 
eUws  with  a  tooth:  palpi  moderately  dilated.  Varies  with  the  mouth,  base  of  an- 
tenncy  margin  of  thorax  and  anterior  feet  testaceous.  ^ 
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^  nigriceps.  Htdnocera  Nm. 
81LI8  Meg.  diffidlis  Lee.  An,  Life.  5, 27. 

"loDgicornifl.  Xtletinub  Xa(r. 

^  difficiliii.  fncatns  Dej.  CaL 

Maltuisvs  Latr.  Dobcatoma  Fabr. 

fragilifl.  ocellatam  Say  Exp,  S,  278. 

parvulus.  Akobium  Fahr. 

niger.  foTeatnm  Kb.  N.  Z.  190. 

CoLLors  Br.  errans  Md^  P.  M,  2,  809. 

tricolor  Er.  Monog.  57.  Oghina  Zieg, 
Malachius  trie.  Say.  J,  Ae,  8, 182.      nigra  Mtis.  P.  Ae.  %  808. 

Clsbus  Fabr,  Klug,  Amthtcus  Fabr. 

nndatoluB  Sag,  B,  J.  1, 168.  4>^ttstin  Hold,  P.  Ae.  1,  804. 

nubiliiB  Kl.  Mon.  CI  886.  ^  terminalis. 

Thanasimus  aibdominalis  Kb.  244.        *  difficili& 

t]ioracicu8  OL  4, 1 8,  pL  2,  22.  ^  acabxicept^ 

1*  T.  nigriceps.  —  PallidiiB,  qnzse  loagius  cinsno-palMMaiif,  oapita  pofttoe  nigro, 
thorace  latitudineTix  breTiore,  subquadnkto,  margineiiiidiqiaB  el0Vato,diseomodic«el«* 
rato,  medio  late  impresao,  elytris  distinctiiu  punctatia,  miodioIaTitar  i&Aiteatia.  Long. 
•17- 

The  8i4  and  4*^  joints  of  the  anten&Q  aie  equal,  eaoh  bsmg  oma  thiid  longer  than 
2Bd ;  palpi  a  little  dilated,  po8^>ectiia  fnacous ;  dam  bifid. 

^'  S.  longicomis.  —Nigra,  sparse  pabeaoens,  thoraoe  latitadine  triplo  breriore, Uete 
flavo,  margine  antice  posticeque  nigro  eUrato,  angnlla  poetieis  amte  ineiiie,  Invi;  ely- 
tris minus  subtiliter  punetatiamandibulia  flavia.    Long.  -2. 

The  antenne  are  Tery  long ;  the  Sod  joint  Teiy  short  and  the  8>*  equal  to  the  4>^; 
the  lateral  margin  of  thorax  ia  Tery  narrow. 

14  S.  difficilis.  —  Nigra,  cinereo-pubescein,  thoraoe  latitadine  triplo  bterlore,  aatiee' 
angnstato,  Iste  rufo,  margine  nigro,  antioe  poetaoeqne  elevate,  angaUs  poetieie  aonte 
incisis,  yix  subtilissme  punotulato,  elytria  pnnctatia,  mandiboUa  llaTis.    Long.  -2. 

Bake  Superior  and  Sta.  Fe,  more  denaely  pubescent  than  the  former,  with  broad 
lateral  margin  to  the  thorax ;  the  antenne  longer  than  the  body,  8iA  joint  hardly  equal- 
to  the  4tt». 

I'A.  terminalis.— Blongatus  subdepressus  dense  punetatns  breriter  pubaseens; 
eapite  nigro,  linea  angfueta  leeri,  thorace  latitndina  longiore,  rufo,  baai  aubaagustato 
marginatoque,  elytris  parallelis  fusds  baai  late  indeterminate  taetaeeia,  maeulaqnere-' 
tundata  ad  trientem  secundum  testaeea ;  aubtua  nig0r»  pedibuo  aBtenidaque  teetaeeieu 
Long.  *10.    Lake  Superior  and  New  York. 

i<  A.  difficilis. — Elongatus  fuscns,  albido  pnbeaeena,  eapite  thoraeeque  rufo-teetaeeis 
illo  disperse  punctate,  spatio  indiatincto  IsTi,  hoc  oapite  yix  aaguatiore^  oampanulato, 
antice  rotundato,  pone  medium  angnstato,  -versus  basin  cylinddeo,  dense  minus  sub- 
tiliter punctate,  basi  marginata,  elytris  elongatis  paraUeUS)  miane  aubtililBr  panotati% 
cum  antennis  pedibusque  testaceia.    Long.  'L 

Tariat,  fascia  fusca  transrersa  ad  elytromm  medium. 

"A.  acabriceps. — Elongatus  niger  densius  albido  pubeecens  eapite  thoraoeque  eon- 
fertissime  rugoso-punctatia,  hoc  eapite  vix  anguatiore,  oampanulato,  antice  rotundato, 
pone  medium  angu8tato,baai  cylindrico  marginatoque,  elytria  puaetatb,  Hiioe  ohaelete 
rafeaoente,  antennis  pjceo^teetaecia.    Long.  *1. 
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^gnnalaris.  Mordblla  Fo^. 

"paUeaa.  atrato  Afels.  P.  Ac  2,  818. 

ScHizoTus  iVm.  biguttahu 

cerriealis  Nm.  EtU.  Mag.  5,  874«  **  pectoralis. 

PoooNOCEBUs  Fisch.  »  Anasfis  Lair. 

concolor  Nm.  L  c.  5, 875.  nigra.                                      [1,  99. 

Pedu^us  Fisch.  HaUomenus  nig.  Bid.  J.  Ac.  N*  S. 

CoMPHTMA  Say.  B.  J.  1, 1S9.  Tentndit  MeU.  P.  Ac.  2,  812. 

lugubiu.  "fili&ffmifl. 

imu$  Nm.  I.  c.  875.  flayipeiinis  Hd.  L  L  100. 
Anihicm  Img.  Say.  J.  ^c  5, 246. 

Vuiat ;  «  elytronim  baai  rafetoaile ;  i9  antennis  p«dihiu  elytrisqae  testaoaisy  boo  fu- 
da  lata  ad  medium  faaca ;  capito  thoraceqae  fuaeia :  r  eapite  thoraooqae  taatacoia»  e^* 
tria  fiaacia  indiatmota. 

A  very  Tariable  speciea,  distingaiahed  from  the  preceding  only  by  ita  scabrous  bead 
and  thorax  and  longer  pubescence.  The  yarietiea  did  not  occur  mixed  together;  the 
type  and  a  were  yery  abaadant  near  Pt  Porphyry :  0  and  y  are  found  along  the  en- 
tire ooaat  of  the  lake. 

^  A.  granularia. -~  Subdongatoa,  conTexus,  niger  bmvitar  albo-pubeooena;  capita 
thoraceque  denae  minus  subtiliter  granulosia,  illo  baai  aubemarginato,  angulis  acutia, 
linea  longitudinali  tenuilsvi;  hoe  capita  non  anguatiore»  latitadina  brariore,  obOTato 
baai  truncata,  obaolete  marginata ;  alytiia  paiallelia  danaa  minaa  anbtititav  puaetalta^ 
apice  rufescente,  antennis  tibiis  tarsisque  testaceis.    Long.  *18. 

Yariat,  a  capita  thoraceque  foaeis,  ely tria  taataoeja  finaia  lata  ad  madlom  algia. 

0  taataoena,  alytria  £Mcia  fuaca  indiatincta* 

^*  A.  pallena.^  Pallida  testacena,  oonyeans,  albido-pabeaoena,  ocnlia  nigria,  capita 
triangnlari  baai  emargiaato,  angulia  aoutia,  minus  denae  pnnetato,  linea  longitudiaali 
leeri,  thorace  capita  non  angustiore,  latitudine  braviora,.oboTato,  obaolata  canalioalato» 
aat  denae  punctate,  alytria  subtilius  punctatis,  apice  subtruncatia,  abdomine  nigro-ftia^ 
CO.    Long.  'U. 

*>  M.  pectoralis.— Anguata,  nigra  denae  pubeaoena,  thoraoa  latitudine  aaaqni  b|^ 
Tiore,  lateribua  rectia,  macula  parra  flara  utrinque  Tarsua  apicam»  elytria  poatice  paBo- 
attenuatis  macula  magna  baaali  ad  suturam  fere  eztendenta,  aatora  marginaqua  pone 
medium  anguste  flaTis,  abdominia  aegmento  singula  flavo-marginato,  antennia  pediboa 
peetoribosque  flaris,  hia  macula  magna  utrinque  nigra.    liong.  '13b    Kak&beka. 

*>  I  hare  found  it  neoeaaary  to  di-ride  this  genua,  and  tharefora  give  the  charaetara  of 

my  two  groupa. 

ANTHOBATBS. 

Tarsi  anteriorea  articulo  3>>  aubcalceato,  emarginato  qua;  4^  ndnuto  Tix  conapieuo. 

Ungues  simplices,  baai  dilatati.  Abdomen  conicum,  atylo  anaU  nullo :  coxis  anticia 
pcnnagnis,  conicis,  prostemum  obtegentibus.  This  genus  contains  Anaapis  3-faaciata 
Mala.  P.  Ac.  2,  313,  and  two  other  ainularly  colored  apeciea. 

ANASPIS. 

Tarsi  anteriorea  articulia  deereacentibns,  4«o  perbreti,  bSlobato.  Ungues  baai  late  tIx 
dentatL    Abdomen  et  coxn  at  aupra. 

"  A.  filiformis. — Linearia,  mfo-testacea,  denae  flaTO-pubeaoana,  thorace  capita  pa^ 
rum  latiore,  latitudine  aeaqui  breriore,  angulia  poatida  rectia,  elytria  aubtiliasimetrans- 
Teraim  rugoaia,  abdomine  fuaco,  antannia  nigria,  baai  teataoab.    Long.  '1. 
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Epicauta  Dej, 

cinerea  Dej.  Cat. 
Lytta  cin.  Fabr.  El  2, 80. 

"  fissilabrifl. 
Sph^riestbs. 

*  virescens. 
Cephaloon  Nm, 

lepturides  Nm.  Ent.  Mag.  b^Zll, 

varians  Hd.  /.  Ac.  N.  S.  Ij  95. 
DiTYLUS  Fucher. 

cceruleus  Hd.  ib.  1, 96. 
AsGLEBA  Dej.  Schmidt. 

puncticoUiB  Hd.  ib.  96. 
Pytho  Latr. 

nigra  Kb.  N.  Z.  164. 
Melandrta  Fdbr. 

*maciilata. 
Orchesia  Lair. 

gracilis  MtU.  P.  Ac.  8,  57. 


Xylita  Payh. 

"  buprestoidefl  Pk:  •-««  Kb.  NZ.  240. 
Serropalpus  Hell. 

Bubstriatus  Hd.  J.  Ac.  N.  S.  1,  98. 

obsoletus  Hd.  L  c.  98. 
ScRAPTiA  Latr. 

biimpressa  Hd.  l.  c.  100. 
CiSTELA  Fabr. 

seiicea  Say.  J.  Ac.  8,  270. 
Platydema  Lap. 

clypeata  Hd.  J.  Ac.  N.  S.  1, 102. 
"Nelites. 

seneolufl. 
Upis  Fabr. 

ceramboides  Fabr.  El.  2,  584. 
Tenebrio  reticu.  Say.  Exp.  2, 279. 

Yariolosos  Beauv. 
"  Crymodes. 

discicollis. 


**  £.  flBsilabiis.— Nigra  opmca,  confertiBsme  subtilit^  punctata,  breyiter  pabesoene, 
fronte  macula  parva  rufa,  labro  sparse  punctato,  brcTi,  profunda  emaiginato.  Long.  -68. 
Kak&beka. 

Very  different  from  E.  atrata  in  the  form  of  the  labrnm. 

**  S.  Tirescens. — ^Elongatus,  niger,  supra  obscure  yirescens,  nitidus,  oapite  thoraceque 
dense  punctatis,  hoc  capite  non  latiore,  lateribus  rotundatis,  basi  angustato,  elytris 
thorace  sesqui  latioribus,  subtiiiter  punctato-striatis,  sutura  interstitiisque  altemis 
punctis  paucis  seriatiB,  antennis  capite  thoraceque  longioribus,  basi  rufo-piceis.  Long. 
•12. 

^  M.  maculata.  —  Fusca,  nitida,  punctata,  breWter  tIz  conspicue  pubescens,  thorace 
fm  semidrculari,  basi  media  late  lobata,  angulis  posticis  acutis,  impressione  magna 
umnque  a  medio  ad  basin  extendente,  elytris  fascia  lata  ad  medium  apiceque  cumpedi- 
bus  palporumque  basi  testaceo-pallidis.    Long.  *35. 

An  Emmesa  connectens  Nm.  Ent.  Mag.  perperam  descripta  ? 

**  I  haye  not  been  kble  to  compare  this  with  European  specimens. 

*?  Nelitbs.  Clypeus  antice  prolongatus,  non  marginatus.  Palpi  maxillares  cylin- 
drici,  articulo  4  ^  longiore  truncato.  Tarsi  postici  articulo  1  no  elongato.  Antenna 
apice  sensim  leviter  incrassatsB.  Differs  from  Hoplocephala  in  haTing  the  clypeus  not 
margined  anteriorly ;  the  antenne  are  less  incrassated,  the  penultimate  joints  being 
scarcely  transTerse ;  I  know  not  how  it  differs  from  Phyletes  (Meg.),  having  had  no 
opportunity  of  examining  the  latter. 

N.  eneolus.-^  Supra  obscure  yiridi-eneus,  nitidus,  ovalis  convexiusculus,  capite  tho- 
raceque punctatis,  hoc  transverso,  lateribus  rectis,  margins  anguste  reflexo  diaphano, 
elytris  thorace  latioribus  punctato-striatis,  interstitiis  uniseriatim  subtilissime  punctula- 
tis,  subtus  niger,  antennis,  ore  pedibusque  rufo-piceis.  Long.  *15.  Pic,  to  Fort 
"William. 

S8  Crymodbb.  Corpus  alatum  elongatuuL  Antennae  capite  sesqui  longiores,  granosa, 
articuUs  3  ultimis  subabrupte  majoribus.  Clypeus  antice  truncatus,  Tix  marginatus, 
labro  bren.   Handibnls  prominule,  apice  acute  incisse.    Palpi  maxillaree  apioe  trun- 
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"Priognathus. 

monilicornis. 
DUylus  mon.  Rand.  B.  /.  2,  22. 
Attelabus  Xm. 

pubescens  Say.  J.  Ac.  5,  252. 
Arbhenodes  Slev. 

maxillosus  Sch.  1,  826. 
Cleonus  Sch. 

obliquus. 
Listroderes  Sch. 

humilis  Sch.  2,  284. 
Alophus  Sch. 

snbguttatus. 
Htlobius  Germ. 

heros. 

affiimilia  Sch.  2,  345. 

confusus  Kb.  N.  Z.  196. 
Otiorhynchus  Genii.  ^ 

subcinctas. 
PissoDES  Germ. 

nemorensiB  Germ :  Sch.  8,  262. 

affinis  Rand.  B.  J.  2,  24. 
Grypidius  Sch. 

gibbifer. 
Erirhinus  Sch. 

sparsos. 


Anthonomus  Crerm, 

signatus  Sch.  7,  221. 
Phytobius  Schmidt. 

inaequalis. 

Ceutorynchus  incB.  Say.  Cure.  22. 
Orchestes  lUiger. 

pallicornis  Sch.  S,  505. 
Ceutorhyncus  SchUppel. 

nigrita  DeJ. 

nodicollis  Dej. 
CossoNUS  Fabr. 

platalea  Say.  Cure.  24. 
Rhyncolub  Creutzer. 

pulvereiis, 
Hylurgus  Latr. 

americanus  Dej.  Cat. 

BOSTRICHUS. 

conformis  Dej.  Cat. 

cum  duobus  alteris. 
Cis  Latr. 

obesiis. 

rugosus. 

Triphyllus  rug.  Rand.  B.  J.  2,  26. 
Spondylis  Fabr. 

"  laticeps. 


cati,  articulis  subequalibus.  Mentum  quadratnm,  latitudine  fere  dupio  breyins,  antice 
tnbrotandatum.  Pedes  tenues,  tarsi  articulo  1  mo  lonfdore.  Approaches  Boros,  but  the 
antenns  are  yery  different :  the  dypeus  is  not  prolonged  in  front  of  the  antennte,  aifi 
the  lateral  margin  bends  downwards  before  reaching  the  eyes. 

C.  discicollis.  —  Elongatusi  picens,  punctatus,  capite  lateribus  parallelis  antice  acnto, 
thorace  capite  plus  sesquilatiore,  transverso  rottindato,  basi  aii:;u9tato  truncatoque; 
planiusculoi  ad  latera,  et  in  disco  leviter  bi-impres90 ;  elytris  thorace  non  latioribus 
^vallelis,  Tcrsus  suturara  indistincte  striatis.    Long.  •62. 

**  PBiooNATHrs.  Corpus  alatum  elongatum.  Caput  clongatum  antice  acutum  oculis 
parris  integerrimis,  clypeo  impresso,  marginato  labro  valde  transverso.  Antennie  longe 
ante  oculos  sitse,  capite  thoraceque  longiores,  articnlo  3  ^  leviter  elongato,  3  ultimis 
snbrotundatis.  Mandibule  apiee  incisee,  intus  serrat®.  Palpi  maxillares  articulo 
nUimo  leyiter  inflate,  truncato.  Mentum  transversum,  antice  truncatum.  Pedes 
tenues,  tarsi  articulo  1 »» longiore. 

I  know  not  what  induced  Mt.  Randall  to  class  this  insect  with  the  (Edemeridie,  it  is 
plainly  a  Tenebrionite,  although  the  position  of  the  antennae  with  reference  to  the 
eyet  is  peculiar.    Only  the  last  three  joints  of  the  antennas  are  moniliform. 

**  S.  laticeps.  —  Niger,  punctatus,  thorace  cordato,  capite  non  latiore,  obsolete  car- 
inato,  elytris  costis  8  yel  4  minus  distinctia,  antennis  capite  thoraceque  fere  longioii- 
bni.    Long.  *75. 

16 
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Criocephalus  Muls.  var.  lunulatus  Kb,  N,  Z,  175. 

agrestis  Hald.  Am.  Tr,  10,  85.  "gibbulus. 

Tbtropium  Kirhy,  ^dilis  Serv. 

laABTmotr  Dej\  Muls.  "despectus.                                 ^ 

cinnamopterum  Kb.  N.  Z.  174.  Amniscus  Dej. 

Callidium  Fabr.  macula  Hold.  I.  c.  48. 

dimidiatum  Kb.  N.  Z.  Lamia  macula  Say.  J.  Ac.  5,  268. 

Clytus palliatuH  Hd.  l.l.\l.  Pogonocherus  Meg. 

proteus  Kb.  N.  Z.  112.  '    "'penicillatus, 

collare  Kb.  N.  Z.  171.  Tetraopes  Dalm. 

Clytus  Fabr.  5-maculatus  Lee.  Hd.  I  c.  58. 

speciosus  Say.  Am.  Ent.  pi.  58.  Saperoa  Falfr. 

undulatus  Say.  ib.  **  adsperaa. 

undatus  Kb.  N.Z.  17 5.  *  moesta. 
Sayi  Lap.  Clyt. 

Eagle  Haibor,  Mr.  RathTon.  -  Very  similar  in -appearance  to  S.  buprestoides,  but  the 
form  of  the  thorax  is  different.    The  posterior  twia;  are  scarcely  dilated  at  the  end. 

'I  C.  gibbalus.-^  Niger  pubescens,  thorace  oolongo,  modice  elerato,  confertissime 
panctaio,  elytris  confertim  subtiliter  punctatis,  basi  subgibbosis,  gibberis  minus  elera- 
tis,  ante  medium  rufis,  lineis  2  obliquis  apiceque  densius  cinereo-Tillosis :  antennarum 
articulo  1««  tarsisque  rufis.    Long.  -27. 

Very  similar  to  C.  yerrucosus,  but  the  thorax  is  less  elevated  and  the  elytra  more 
distinctly  punctured  and  much  less  gibbous :  the  3^  joint  of  the  antennae  is  not  arm- 
ed with  a  spine :  in  the  markings  there  is  no  difference,  except  that  the  cinereous  lines 
are  less  oblique. 

8*  JE.  despectus. — Niger  cinereo-pubescens,  supra  punctis  pluribus  nigro-pubescenti-. 
bus  variegatus,  thorace  transverse  loivi,  basi  abntpte  constricto,  serieque  transversa, 
punctorum  notato ;  elytris  apice  truncatis  macula  oblonga  sublaterali  versus  medium 
fasciaque  angulata  pone  medium  nigris.     Long.  '41. 

The  antennae  and  posterior  tibite  are  annulatod,  the  former  in  both  sexes  but  little 
longer  than  the  body :  the  femora  have  one  or  two  black  spots.  It  is  found  everywhere ; 
the  9  has  the  anal  segment  elongate  and  truncate. 

**  P.  penicillatus.  —  Cylindricus,  nigcr  dense  cinereo-pubescens,  thorace  lateribus 

*  spinoso,  disco  valdc  tuberculato,  calloque  parvo  pone  medium  elevate,  confertissime 

punctulato,  elytris  apice  truncatis,  cinerco,  fuscoque  variegatis,  fascia  lata  ante  medium 

albida  ;  3-carinatis,  carina  1  ">»  pilis  longis  nigris  fasciculata,  interstitiis  minus  dense 

punctatis.     Long.  -27.    Pic.    The  antcnnro  and  feet  are  annulate. 

lam  doubtful  if  the  next  species  (Tetraopes)  is  found  at  Lake  Superior. 

^  S.  adspersa. — Nigra,  ochraceo  dense  pubescens,  thorace  latitudine  sesquibrevl- 
ore,  grossius  occllattm  punctate,  punctis  nigris ;  spatio  utrinque  fere  ad  apicem  ex- 
tendente  minus  dense  pubescente;  elytris  postice  subangustatis,  sutura  acuminata, 
eparsim  grosse  nigro-punctatis,  hue  illuc  bpatiis  densius  pubescentibus,  quorum  unum 
mox  pone  medium  oblique  versus  suturam  ascendit.    Long  *9. 

Very  close  to  S.  calcarata,  but  the  color  differs,  and  the  thorax  is  shorter. 

**  S.  moesta*.  —  Nigra  cinereo-pubescens,  grosse  confertim  punctata,  thorace  latitu- 
dine vix  breviore,  basi  leviter  angustato,  cinereo^bivittato,  elytris  apice  rotundatis,  an- 
tennis  corpore  brevioribus  annulatis,  basi  nigris.    Long.  '5.    Pic. 

The  claws  are  entire,  although  at  first  view  it  would  seem  to  be  a  Phytoecia ;  the 
head  has  a  blaok,  finely  impressed  frontal  line.    The  eyes  are  almost  divided. 
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MoNOCHAMUs  Dej.  Kh  •Evodinus. 

scntellatus  Hd.  /•  c.  51.  monticola. 

resntor  Kb,  N,  Z.  167.  Leptura  mont.  Rand,  B.  J.  2,  27. 

"  mutator.  **  AcMiEOPS. 

Rhagium  Fdbr.  discoidea. 

Imeatom  Sch»  Syn,  8,  414.  Pachyta  disc.  Hold.  L  I  60. 

''Abgaleus.  proteus. 

attenuatus.  Leptura  Proteus  Kb.  N,  Z,  186. 

Pachyta  atten.  Hd.  Am.  Tr.  10, 59.  Pachyta  sublineata  Hd.  60. 

'"nitens.  ^^trigilata. 

"M.  mutator. — Niger,  pube  cinereo  yariegatus,  thorace  confertim  rugoso-puncta- 
to,  epinis  horisontalibus  dense  albido-pubescentibus,  scutello  albo,  elytris  dense  punc- 
tatis,  pnnctis  antice  elevatis ;  rufo-piceia,  pube  cinereo,  fuscoqne  variegatis,  antennis 
nigris,  cinereo  annulatis.    Long.  *98. 

This  is  yery  similar  to  M.  confusor  Kb.  (maculosus  Hd.),  but  the  thorax,  which  is 
smooth  in  that  species  with  a  few  small  punctures,  is  rugosely  punctured,  and  the 
suture  of  the  elytra  is  slightly  prolonged.    The  ^  has  yery  long  black  antennie. 

"  AsoALEUS..  Caput  mox  pone  oculos  non  constrictum  ore  attenuato,  palpis  labi- 
alibus  modice  dilatatis.  Antennae  ante  oculos  inserta?,  long® ;  ocuU  antice  emaiginati, 
postice  truncati.  Tibiee  posticie  apice  truncate,  calcaribus  terminaliter  sitis.  Thorax 
spinosus.    Elytra  triangularia. 

Differs  from  Toxotus  cylindricollis,  &c.,  in  the  form  of  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  situa- 
tion of  the  terminal  spurs  of  the  tibiae.  The  spinous  thorax  gives  an  appearance  like 
Rhagium.    To  this  genus  belongs  the  European  Toxotus  cursor. 

A.  nitens.  —  Minus  elongatus,  niger  subtiliter  dense  punctatus  longe  cinereo-pubes- 
cens,  thorace  canaliculate,  antice  angustato,  basi  apiceque  profunde  constricto,  lateri- 
bus  acute  tuberculatis,  elytris  postice  angustatis,  apice  subtruncata,  glabris  punctatis 
luteis,  disco  saepius  infuscato ;  antennis  articulo  4^  abbreyiato.    Long.  *6.    Pic. 

*£yoDiNU8.  Caput  mox  pone  oculos  angustatum,  ore  attenuato;  palpis  apice 
oblique  truncatis.  Antennae  ante  oculos  insertse,  longee  :  oculi  magni  yix  emarginati. 
Thorax  lateribus  acute  tuberculatus,  Mesostemum  angustum,  paraUelum,  coxis  mag- 
nis.    Elytra  triangularia,  apice  truncata. 

E.  monticola.-^Niger,  fulvo-pubescens,  thorace  canaliculato,  utrinque  constricto, 
elytris  subtilissime  rugose  punctatis,  flavis,  utrinque  maculis  2  panris  ante  medium 
transyersim  sitis,  alteris  2  majoribus  lateralibus,  apiceque  nigris :  antennis  rufescenti- 
bus,  corpore  yix  breyioribus.    Long.  '4.    On  the  flowers  of  Cornus. 

^AcM^OPS.  Caput  mox  pone  oculos  angustatum,  palpis  apice  recte  truncatis. 
Antennae  ante  oculos  insertae.  Thorax  apice  constrictus,  yel  tuberculatus,  yel  gibbus, 
yel  simplex.    Mesostemum  triangulare. 

A  numerous  group,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  sections. 

A.  Body  thick,  mouth  short. — Pachyta  thoracica  Hd.  some  new  species,  with  the 
European  P.  virginea  and  collaris. 

B.  Body  more  slender,  mouth  elongated :  the  species  cited  above,  with  4-yittata. 

^1  A.  strigilata.— Niger,  punctatus,  flavo-pubescens,  capite  elongato,  subrostrato,  tho- 
race convexo  antice  angustato,  tenuiter  canaliculato,  minus  dense  punctato,  elytris 
latiusculis,  postice  non  angustatis,  apice  truncata,  luteis  humeris  apiceque  infuscatis. 
Long.  '28. 
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Lept.  atrig.  Payh,  Fn.  Suee,  8, 112.  Leptura  Lin. 

Pachyta  strig,  Muls.  Lang,  246.  canadensis  Fahr.  EL  2, 857. 

Lept.  semimargincUat  Band.  B.J.  S  tenuicamis  Hd,  I  c,  64. 

2,  80.  proxima  Say,  J,  Ac.  8,  420. 

•  Akthophilax.  chrvsocoma  Kb.  N.  Z.  182. 

▼iridis.  rufula. 

malachitica.  Pachyta  ruf.  Hd,  L  c.  60. 

Leptura  mal.  Hd,  I  c.  64.  pubera  Say,  J.  Ac,  5,  279. 

Stenura cyanea  Hd.  P.  Ac.  8, 151.  ^tibialis. 

Stbanoalia  Latr.  Serv.  Muls.  mntabilis  Nm,  Ent,  Mag. 

%Stmsura  Serv.  luridipennis  Hd,  I.  c.  68- 

nigrella.  sphericollis  Say.  J.  Ac,  5, 280. 

J^pt.  nigrella  Say.  J.  Ac.  5,  279.  Donacia  Fabr. 

^'plebeja.  proxima  i^ft.  iV.  Z,  225. 

Leptura  pi.  Rand.  B,  J.  2,  28.  episcopalis  Lac.  1. 

cordifera.  magnifica. 

Leptura  cord,  01  Ins,  4,  78.  hirticollis  Kb,  N.  Z,  226. 

6-maculata.  rudicollis  Lac.  Chrys.  1, 108. 

Leptura  Q^mac.  Lin.  Kb.  N.  Z.  182.  porosicoUis  Lac.  ib.  1,  150. 

subargentata.  falgens. 

Leptura  subarg.  Kb.  N.  Z.  184.  dislincta. 

The  Z^  and  4*^  joints  of  the  antenne  are  equal,  and  a  little  shorter  than  the  6^. 
Varies  with  the  elytra  Aiscous.  I  have  diligently  compared  this  with  European  spec- 
imens, without  finding  any  difference. 

**  AifTHOPHiLAx.  Caput  mox  pone  oculos  constrictumi  palpis  dilatatis,  labialihus 
multo  latioribus.  Antenne  U-articulatie,  inter  oculos  inserte;  oculi  emarginati. 
Thorax  anguUs  posticis  rectis,  utrinque  modice  constrictus,  lateribus  acute  tubercu- 
latis. 

To  this  group  belongs  Pachyta  4-maculata  of  Europe.  Biflfers  from  Strangalia  and 
Leptura  by  the  dilated  labial  palpi. 

A.  Tiridis.— Nigra,  capite  thoraceque  Tircscentibus,  punctatis,  cinereo-pubesccnti- 
bus,  hoc  antice  angustato,  utrinque  constricto,  leviter  canaliculato,  lateribus  subacute 
spinoso,  elytris  grosse  confluenter  punctatis,  substriatis,  splendidc  viridi-sneis,  apice 
rotundata,  antennis  apice,  tibiis  basi  rufescentibus.    Long.  *6.    Eagle  Harbor. 

The  3"!  joint  of  the  antennie  is  longer  than  the  4^1^. 

^  S.  plebeja.— Elongata,  nigra,  confertim  punctata,  thorace  longe  flavo-pubescento 
lateribus  parum  rotundatis,  utrinque  tenuiter  profunde  constricto,  angulis  postids 
laminatim  productis ;  elytris  testaceis,  postice  sensim  angustatis,  panlo  dehiscentibus, 
apice  intus  incisa.    Long.  '55. 

Precisely  similar  to  S.  nigrella,  except  in  the  color  of  the  elytra:  the  pubesoenoe  of 
the  thorax  is  long  and  prostrate ;  while  in  S.  nigrella  it  is  short  and  erect. 

^  L.  tibialis.  —  Nigra,  breviter  flsTO-pubescens,  capite  thoraceque  confertistfane 
punctatis,  hoc  convexo,  antice  parum  angustato,  apice,  basique  constricto,  lateribus  rix 
rotundato,  elytris  confertim  punctatis,  subparallelis,  apice  paulo  dehiscentibus,  intror- 
fum  oblique  leviter  tmncatis,  flaTo-testaceis,  macula  laterali  ad  medium,  altera  ni^ore 
pone  medium,  apiceque  nigris,  tibiis  tarsisque  flans,  illis  apice  fuscis.    Long.  *43. 
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pofiiDa  Say,  J.  Ac.  5,  29S. 

fulvipes  Lac,  Ckrys,  1, 192. 

CDprea  Kb,  N,  Z,  225. 

gracilis. 

aurifer. 

gentilis. 

emai^nata  Kh,  N,  Z,  224. 

flavipes  Kb.  N,  Z,  228. 

jucnnda. 

conAisa. 
Obsodacna  Lair, 

tibialis  Kb,  N,  Z,  221. 

testacea. 
Stkbta  Eic\,  Lac, 

TaUciinda  Lac,  ^  c.  1,  280. 
•Tabaxis. 

abnonnis. 
Cbtptocephalus  Fabr, 

4-iiiaciilatu8  Say,  J,  Ac,  8, 441. 

tridens.  McU.  P,  Ac,  8, 172. 
Facrtbrachts.  DeJ, 

M-nigram  Hd.  J,  Ac,  N,  S,  1, 261. 

abdominalis  Hd,  ibid,  268. 

HKTERA8PI3  Dcj, 

pmnilus  DeJ,  Cat 
Fachnephobus  Dej, 
lO-notatus. 

Colaspis  lO-not.  Say,  J.  Ac.  8,  445. 
Pack,  variegaius  DeJ,  Cat. 


Mbtacrroma  DeJ. 

giWipes  DeJ,  Cat. 

canella  DeJ.  Cat. 

Crypt,  caneliua  F.  EL  2,  52. 

4-notata. 

Colaspis  l-not  Say  J.  Ac.  8,  446. 
NoDA  DeJ. 

puncticollis  DeJ.  Cat. 

parvula  DeJ. 
FiDiA  DeJ. 

lurida  DeJ. 
Colaspis  Fabr. 

lineata. 
Phtllodbcta  Kb. 

^Titellinn  tgste  Kb,N.  Z,  216. 
Hblodes  Fabr. 

trivittAta  Say,  J.  Ac.  5,  298. 
Phytodecta  Kb. 

"  rufipes  tt^e  Kb.  N.  Z.  218. 
LiNA  Meg. 

discicollis.  ' 

consanguinea. 
Chrtsombla  lAn. 

scalaris  Lee.  An.  Lye.  1. 

Bpineie  Say. 

canfinisKb.N.Z  211. 

elegans  OUv.  91,  94./^.  92. 
Plectrosgelis  Chevr. 

chalcea  DeJ. 


^  Tabaxis. —  Antonnie  basi  dittantes,  brerittsouls  artieulo  1 "»  majore  crassioroi  3  ^ 
seenndo  sesqui  loogiore  5  ^  4  to  que  pauIo  breTioribus,  reliquie  longitadine  crassioribas. 
Oenli  emarginatt  Coxos  antic®  parrs  globoss,  approzimatn»  proetemo  non  promi- 
nulo.  Abdomen  artieulo  5  to  majore  infeme  emarginato,  segmentolo  anali  aucto.  Tarsi 
artacnlo  3  ^  lato,  parum  emarginato,  unguibus  late  appendiculatis.  Palpi  apioe  acumi- 
nati.  Thorax  elytris  angustior  a  medio  ad  basin  yalde  angustato  constrictoque,  spies 
itenim  leriter  oonatricto,  elytris  cylindrids  apice  rotondatis. 

T.  abnormis.  —  Testacea,  nitida,  grosse  punctata,  thorace  linea  minus  distincta 
Imwi,  elytris  ad  scutellum  et  pone  medium,  cum  rertice,  pectoribusque  rufescentibus. 
Long.  '15.  Pic.  Looks  like  a  minute  Syneta,  but  at  once  distinguished  by  the  abdo- 
inen>  tarsi  and  antennis. 

^  I  give  this  as  identical  with  the  European  on  Kirby's  authority.  I  hsTO  not  been 
able  to  compare  specimens. 

^  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  with  European  specimens. 
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confinis  Dej, 
D18OKTCHA  Chewr, 
5-Yittatft. 

AUica  5-v%t.  Say,  J,  Ac,  4, 85. 
Graptodbba  Chevr, 
cuprea. 
ignita. 

Alt,  ignita  III  Mag.  6, 117. 
Galleruca  Fabr. 
canadensis  Kb.  N.  Z.  219. 
cribrata  Dej, 

gelatinariae  FaJbr.  EL  1,  490. 
"sagittarisB  GijU,  teste  Kb.  219. 
notulata  Fabr.  El.  1,  489. 
OUvieri  Kb.  N.  Z.  218. 
HiPPODAMiA  diem.  Redt. 
abbreviata  DeJ.  Cat. 

Coccinella  abb.  Fabr.  E.  1, 860. 
parenthesis. 

Coccinella  par.  Say.  J.  Ac.  4,  93. 

C tridens  Kb.  N.  Z.  229. 

5-signata. 

Coccinella  5'Sig.  Kb.  N.  Z.  280. 
IS -punctata  Dej.  Cat 

Cocc.  l^punc.  Lin.  Fn.  iSu.481. 

C  —  tibialis  Say.  J.  Ac.  4,  94. 
Coccinella  Idn, 
9-notata  F.  El.  1,  866. 


5-notata  Kb.  N.  Z.  230. 
8-fasciata  F.  El.  1,  363. 
tricuspis  Kb.  N.  Z.  231. 
incamata  Kb.  ib, 
Tennsta  Mels.  P.  Ac.  3, 178. 

notulala  Dej.  Cat 
15-punctata  oliv. 

mali  Say.  J.  Ac.  4,  93. 
pullata  Say.  J.  Ac.  5,  302. 

notans  Rand.  B.  J.  2, 49. 
confose-signata. 
picta  Rand.  B.  J.  2,  51. 

condnnata  Mels.  P.  Ac.  3, 1 77. 
immaculata  Fahr.  El.  1,  357. 

PSYLLOBORA  ChcVT. 

20-maculata. 

nana  Dej.  Cat. 

Cocc.  20-mac.  Say.  J.Ac.  4,98. 
Brachiacantha  Chevr. 

bis-5-pustulata  Fabr.  El.  1  384. 

ursina  F.  ib.  386. 

var.  minor. 
disconotata. 
consimilis. 

•  OXYNYCHUS. 

moerens. 

SCYMKUS. 

"^candaUs. 


<8  Nor  have  I  compared  this  species.  * 

^  Corpus  alatum  breviter  oblongum  antice  subangustatum  glabmm.  Antennn  ea- 
pite  breriores  articulo  2  »^  majusculo,  ultimo  OTali  majore.  Ligala  emarginata.  Sen- 
tellum  distinctum.  Ungues  simplices.  Epipleurs  impress®.  Abdomen  articulo  1  "^ 
laminarum  margine  extemo  curvato. 

O.  moerens. —  Niger  nitidiis,  punctulatus,  thoracis  margine,  elytrommque  gutts 
minuta  pone  medium  testaceis,  antennis  tarsisque  rufls.    Long.  *1.    St.  Ignaoe. 

Yariat,  a  elytris  gutta  altera  parra  humeraU  testacea,  margine  pone  medium  rafes- 
oente.   0  Niger  immaculatus. 

^  S.  caudalis,  —  Breviter  ovalis,  oonvexus,  pnnetatus,  nigerj  thorace  lateribus,  anten- 
nis. palpis  pedibus,  abdominisque  segmentis  2  ultimis  rufis,  mesostemo  late,  fere  tmn- 
cato,  abdominis  laminis  integris,  basi  punctatis,  ad  marginem  segment!  1  "**  fer^  ^' 
tendentibus.  Long.  '09.  ^  articulo  ultimo  abdominis  late  profunde  emarginato,  pedibns 
oapiteque  rufis. 
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"lacastris.  Orthopbbxts. 

punctum.  flayiduB. 

"^rnatufl.  Cortlophus. 

lugnbris. 


Plate  8th  repre9ent8  twelve  new  species  of  the  Ooleoptera^  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  Cataloffue. 


On  glancing  over  the  catalogue  which  is  just  ended,  the  entomolo- 
gist cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  two  very  remarkable  characters  dis- 
played by  the  insect  &una  of  these  northern  regions,  first,  the  entire 
absence  of  all  those  groups  which  are  peculiar  to  the  American 
contment.  Thus,  there  is  no  Dicsdlus,  no  Pasimachus  among  the 
Carabica ;  the  Brachelytra  are  represented  only  by  forms  common 
to  both  continents.  Among  the  Buprestidao  is  no  Brachys ;  in  the 
Scaraba^dse,  the  American  groups  (except  Dichelonycha)  are  comr 
pletely  unrepresented ;  in  brief,  there  is  scarcely  a  genus  enumerated 
which  has  not  its  representative  in  the  Old  World.  The  few  new 
genera  which  I  have  ventured  to  establish,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
exceptions,  they  are  all  closely  allied  to  European  forms,  and  by  no 
means  members  of  groups  exclusively  American. 

Secondly,  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  charac- 
teristic forms,  is  obviated  by  a  large  increase  of  the  members  of 
genera  feebly  represented  in  the  more  temperate  regions,  and  also 
by  the  introduction  of  many  genera  heretofore  regarded  as  confin- 
ed to  the  northern  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Among  these  latter 
are  many  species  which  can  be  distinguished  from  their  foreign 

^1  S.  laciutris.^-Breviter  OTalis,  oonTezos,  punctatus»  niger,  mesostemo  lato  fere 
tnineato,  abdominis  laminis  integris,  basi  pimctatis,  ad  marginem  segmenti  1°^  fere 
eztendentibas.  Long.  *09.  S  articulo  ultimo  abdominis  profimde  triangulariter  im- 
presso ;  basi  minus  dense  punctata ;  pedibus  yel  rufis,  vel  piceis,  rufo-marginatis/ 

9  abdomine  integro,  equaliter  dense  punctate,  antennis  pedibusqne  nigris,  postids 
nonnnnquam  rufis. 

**  8.  omatas.^Ellipticus,  convexus  dense  subtiliter  punctatos,  niger  elytris  utrinque 
macula  magna  obliqua  ante  medium,  alteraque  magna  orbiculata  pone  medium  Iste 
mfk,  antennarum  basi  tibiis  tarsisqae  fusoo-rufis,  abdominis  laminis  extrorsum  omnino 
oblitentiSi  mMOstamo  lato,  parum  emazginato.    I«ong.  *06. 
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analogues  only  by  the  meet  careful  exanunation.  This  parallelism 
is  sometimes  most  exact,  nmning  not  merely  through  the  genera, 
but  even  through  the  respective  species  of  which  they  are  composed ; 
thus  of  the  two  species  of  Olisthserus,  each  is  most  closely  related 
to  its  European  analogue,  0.  laticeps  being  similar  to  0.  megaee- 
phalus^  while  0,  nitidus  can  scarcely  be  known  from  0.  »ub%triatu». 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  may  take  occasion  to  distinguish  the 
different  kinds  of  replacement  of  species,  which  are  observed  in  pass- 
ing from  one  zoolo^cal  district  to  another  more  or  less  distant. 
There  appear  to  be  four  distinct  modificationB  by  which  faunas  are 
characterized. 

1st.  When  the  same  species,  or  organic  forms,  so  similar  as  to  pre- 
sent no  appreciable  difierence,  appear  at  points  so  situated  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  intercommunication.  These  are  most 
rare,  and  are  only  observed  when  the  physical  circumstances  under 
which  the  species  exists  are  nearly  identical. 

2d.  When  a  species  in  one  district  is  paralleled  by  another  in  a 
different  region  so  closely  allied  that  upon  a  superficial  glance  they 
would  be  regarded  as  the  same.  These  are  called  analogous  species  ; 
e.  g.,  the  Olisthseri,  Spondyli,  Bembidia,  Helophori,  &c.,  &c.,  of 
the  preceding  catalogue,  as  compared  with  European  species. 

3d.  Where  several  species  in  one  region  are  represented  by 
several  others  of  the  same  genus,  which  perform  a  similar  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  vrithout,  however,  displaying  any  farther 
aflEbiity  to  each  other.  These  are  called  eqidvalent  species;  e.  g., 
most  of  the  species  of  Cicindela,  Brachinus,  Olytus,  Donacia,  &c.,of 
America,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  eastern  world. 

4th.  Where  the  members  of  a  group  are  represented  collectively 
by  kindred  species  in  another  district,  which  however  display  such 
differences  of  structure  that  each  may  at  once  be  referred  to  its  pro- 
per locality;  e.  g.,mo6t  of  the  Melolonthse  among  Coleoptera,  and 
the  entire  group  of  Quadrumana  among  mammalia. 

^ow  it  will  be  observed,  that  in  proceeding  from  the  Arctic  circle 
to  the  tropics,  the  prominent  character  of  the  fauna  is  successively 
modified  by  diese  peculiarities.  We  pass  from  a  region  where  the 
fauna  is  the  same  at  remote  points,  through  one  where  the  produc- 
tions are  similar,  but  not  identical,  to  one  finally,  where  the  equilib- 
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riom  of  fenDS  is  still  preaerred,  bat  where  the  general  arrangement  is 
totally  difierenty  the  pronunent  groups  of  one  continent  being  either 
feebly  represented  on  the  other,  <Hr  else  entirely  wanting. 

It  does  not  become  ns,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  tropical 
exploration,  to  d0tennine  what  groups  are  peculiar  to  each  continent ; 
we  can  merely  say  that  particular  forms  are  more  abundant  in  certain 
regions.  Vor  by  a  strange  &tality,  (at  least  in  Gdeoptera,)  no  sooner 
is  any  group  admitted  by  a  common  consent  to  be  exclt»iyely  Amer* 
ican,  than  suddenly,  as  if  |»oduced  by  the  well-known  jugglery  of 
those  countries,  a  species  starts  up  in  Central  Aoa,  or  Airica,  (e.  g., 
Gralerita,  Agra,  Sandalus.)  Still,  enough  remains  to  show  us  that 
the  preyailing  .character  <^  tropical  fauna  is  incUviduality ;  the 
{NToduction  oi  peculiar  forms  within  limited  re^ons :  while  the  dis- 
tingiushing  feature  of  temperate  and  arctic  &una  is  the  repetition  of 
similar  or  identical  forms  through  extensiye  localities. 

On  proceeding  now  to  illustrate  these  deductions  by  spedal  exam- 
ples bom  the  catalogue  before  us,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  parallelism 
of  species  in  temperate  and  frijpd  climates  can  be  demonstrated  more 
particuhtfly  in  the  genera  which  are  more  universally  (tifiused  over 
the  earth,  or  in  those  which  are  especially  confined  to  temperate  re- 
pons,  than  in  such  as  receive  their  principal  development  within  the 
tropics.  Thus  for  instance,  among  the  great  group  of  Carnivorous 
Coleoptera,  the  terreetial  species,  (although  well  represented  m  cold 
climates,)  contain  an  immense  number  of  genera,  each  of  which 
(with  few  exceptions)  seems  to  have  a  particular  locus,  external  to 
which  it  is  feebly  represented.  Accordingly  in  this  group,  the  par- 
aUehsm  of  species  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  the  forms  are  rather  to 
be  oonmdered  equivalent  than  analogous.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  aquatic  Predaceous  Coleoptera,  the  genera  are  but  few, 
and  the  tribe  is  more  abundant  in  cold  regions ;  and  in  these  the 
parallelism  is  most  exact,  so  that  there  are  but  few  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages,  that  have  not  their  exact  counterparts  b  Europe. 
The  characters  appended  to  the  new  species  will  render  this  sufficient- 
ly obvious  to  ttie  student,  while  the  relations  of  those  previously 
described  by  Kirby  and  Aub6  have  already  been  clearly  pcnnted  out 
by  those  auth<Nrs. 

Pasnng  on  to  the  other  wate^beetle8,  the  speeiee  of  Helophoma 
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and  Ochthebins  will  aflford  other  striking  examples  of  this  paraillelism. 
Among  the  Brachelytra  are  numerous  other  instances,  ^e  most  re- 
markable being  the  genus  OlisthaBrus,  abeady  alluded  to.  Protei- 
nus  and  Megarthrus  also  for  the  first  time  appear  on  this  continent. 
The  Aphodii  with  large  scutellum,  the  Ditylus,  Pytho,  Spiueriestes, 
and  Spondylus  are  also  good  illustrations.  Among  the  Elateridse  are 
numerous  instances,  but  having  not  yet  submitted  this  group  to  phi- 
losoplucal  study,  I  have  not  ventured  to  describe  the  new  species, 
but  have  merely  indicated  them  by  names.  For  the  present  there- 
fore, any  remarks  on  the  parallelism  of  the  forms  in  this  group  must 
be  postponed.  Notwithstanding  this  approximation  to  a  uniform, 
subarctic  standard,  we  still  find  in  these  boreal  regions,  a  prevailing 
character  of  North  American  fauna — the  extreme  paucity  of  Curcu- 
lionid».  The  Donaci»  too,  although  numerous,  do  not  aflbrd  any 
prominent  parallelism.  The  American  species  can  only  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  the  European. 

On  concluding  this  short  essay  on  tiie  geographical  distribution  of 
Goleoptera  in  the  northern  part  of  our  continent,  I  feel  that  some 
cause  must  be  assigned  for  the  brief  manner  in  which  such  extenrive 
material  has  been  disposed  of.  Enough  has  been  given  to  point  the 
laws  of  distribution,  and  to  show  that  they  accord  most  perfectly  with 
those  derived  from  other  branches  of  natural  history,  while  during 
the  yet  imperfect  condition  of  entomological  science  in  this  country, 
a  minute  analysis  of  the  components  of  the  entire  fiiuna  would  be  a 
work  of  immense  labor,  and  would  in  fact  be  rendered  nugatory, 
until  all  tiie  species  are  described,  and  all  the  groups  submitted  to  a 
philosophical  revision.  My  complete  success  in  tracing  the  par- 
allelism between  the  Pselaphidn  of  Europe  and  North  America  (in 
an  unpublished  monograph  of  this  family)  leads  me  to  believe  that 
a  rich  store  of  material  is  herein  presented  to  such  minds  as  are  satis- 
fied with  statistical  comparisons  between  the  mhabitants  of  diflferent 
zoological  districts ;  and  that  nothing  but  industry  and  a  free  access 
to  the  most  common  European  insects  is  required  to  produce  a  most 
formidable  list  of  analogous  species.  I  shall  rest  satisfied  with  having 
shown  that  this  parallelism  exists  even  more  accurately  than  in  the 
vertebrate  class,  and  with  having  pointed  out  examples  &r  more 
numerous  than  those  furnished  by  the  higher  animals :  the  more  so, 
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ance  I  feel  that  one  already  conversant  with  entomological  names 
wiU  find  no  difSculty  m  extending  the  already  long  list  of  parallel 
species,  while  to  the  general  reader,  who  desires  only  the  deductions 
of  science,  iHthout  entermg  upon  the  tedious  processes  by  which 
they  are  obtained,  a  catalogue  of  mere  technicalities,  which  fail  to 
convey  a  single  idea  to  his  mind,  will  be  equally  useless  and  uninter- 
esting. 

I  purposed  in  the  present  essay  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
mechanism  of  the  agency  by  which  the  present  distribution  of  species 
has  been  effected,  and  to  reduce  its  most  obvious  results  to  some' fixed 
INrinciples.  Fearful,  however,  lest  my  views  should  be  considered  as 
derived  exclusively  firom  a  consideration  of  insects,  and  their  phe- 
nomena of  distribution,  I  prefer  waiting  until  a  sufficient  familiarity 
with  other  sciences  will  enable  me  to  be  less  partial  in  my  choice  of 
illustrations.  I  do  this  with  the  less  regret  as  I  find  some  of  my 
deductions  are  at  variance  with  many  of  the  most  ancient,  and  most 
firmly  established  prejudices  of  our  nature,  and  before  venturing  any 
assertion,  which  even  in  appearance  deviates  fixym  '^  general  impres- 
sions," it  is  at  least  prudent  to  be  supported  by  facts  drawn  from 
more  extended  observation  than  is  furnished  by  one  or  two  limited 
departments  of  knowledge. 

In  the  rapids  at  Niagara  have  been  observed  large  numbers  of 
the  singular  animal  described  by  Dekay  (in  the  Zoology  of  New 
York)  as  a  new  genus  of  Crustacea,  under  the  name  of  Fluvicola 
Herricla.  They  were  attached  to  stones  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  crawled  but  slowly ;  when  seized,  they  endeavor  to 
contract  themselves  into  a  ball. 

These  animals  have  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  the  extinct  group 
of  Trilobites,  although,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  they  are  the 
larv»  of  an  insect.  Mr.  Agassiz  informs  me  that  a  similar  form  has 
long  been  known  to  the  zoologists  of  Continental  Europe  as  Scutel- 
laria amerlancUca,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  published  ac- 
count of  it. 

On  turning  over  some  stones  near  the  river  bank,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  many  specimens  which  had  left  the  water  for  the 
purpose  of  chan^g  into  pup».    The  elliptical  shield  of  the  superior 
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mxhcey  which  f^Tes  the  animal  its  Onutaoaan  appeairance,  was  firm- 
ly  adherent  to  the  stone  by  its  ciliated  margin,  and  formed  an  excel* 
lent  protection  under  which  the  later  tranaformations  could  take 
place  with  safety.  In  fact,  the  superior  slueld  being  cast  off  with 
the  lar^a  aldn,  served  in  place  of  tiie  cocoon  or  nest  constracted  by 
many  larras,  be&re  transforming. 

I  regret  that  in  the  short  account  ^yen  by  me  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  naturalists  in  Cambridge,  I  was  induced  to  speak  of  this 
discovery,  without  having  access  at  the  time  to  specimens.  Those 
which  I  expected  to  find  at  Boston  had  been  lost,  and  my  former 
examination  of  the  pupa  c(^ected  by  myself  was  very  slight  I 
nferred  the  insect  to  the  order  of  Neuroptera,  and  I  must  here 
vetum  my  sincere  thanks  to  my  finend  Dr.  Harris,  for  a  hint  towards 
Its  true  nature. 

F<Hr  the  opportunity  of  examining  some  very  large  and  well  devet 
oped  larvn,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  I.  C.  Brevoort,  who  procured 
them  at  Niagara  in  July  of  the  previous  year. 

The  body  proper  of  the  larvss  is  elongate,  the  head  being  free, 
(L  e.  not  retractile,)  but  concealed  under  the  large  shield,  like  a  pro- 
bngation  of  the  dorsal  epidemus  of  the  prothorax.     On  each  ade 
are  six  smaU,  approximate  ocelli,  anterior  to  which  is  the  antenna, 
a  little  longer  than  the  head,  and  two-jointed ;  each  joint  having  a 
tendency  to  become  divided  at  its  middle,  so  that  on  a  superficial 
inspection  there  would  appear  to  be  four  joints.    These  organs  are 
inserted  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  clypeo-cranial  suture ;  the 
labrum  is  large,  and  a  little  emarginate  in  the  middle.    The  lower 
part  of  the  head  is  covered  by  a  large  mentum,  which  prevents  the 
mandibles  and  maxillse  from  being  seen.    The  maxillary  palpi  are 
half  the  length  of  the  antennse,  filiform,  rather  stout,  and  thre»«rticu- 
lated,  the  joints  being  equal.     The  labial  palpi  are  bent  down  and 
covered  by  the  epidermis.    In  the  very  young  larv»  the  palpi  are 
still  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  antennse.    A  more  full  description 
of  the  parts  of  the  mouth  must  be  reserved  for  a  separate  treatise, 
when  their  structure  can  be  illustrated  by  plates.     The  abdomen  is 
furnished  on  each  side  with  six  bunches  of  long  branchial  filaments, 
which  proceed  from  the  interstices  between  the  articulations ;  there 
IB  a  larger  bunch  of  filaments  connected  with  the  anal  aperture,  whidi 
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may  be  retracted,  and  is  onlinarilj  not  virible  in  dead  epectmens; 
exterior  to  these  filaments  on  each  articulation  is  a  small  foyea.  The 
artictdation  itself  is  prolonged  each  side,  for  a  short  distance  between 
the  lamin<s  of  the  expanded  epidermis,  so  thn  t  the  outline  of  the  proper 
fleshy  portion  is  serrate.  Hm  legg  are  slender,  the  tarsus  inartieolate, 
and  furnished  with  a  single  claw. 

The  pnpa  is  broadly  oval,  and  depressed.  The  head  is  concealed 
under  a  hood  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  epidermis  of  the 
prothorax.  This  hood  is  produced  at  the  posterior  an^eis,  so  that  it 
becomes  exactly  similar  to  the  thorax  of  a  Lampyris. 

The  front  between  the  antennse  is  transversely  elevated,  so  that 
the  mouth  is  situated  on  its  inferior  surface.  The  anteunse  are  three 
times  longer  than  the  head,  and  inside  of  the  pupa  skin  (in  much 
developed  specimens)  are  seen  to  be  serrate,  and  eleven^jomted ;  the 
palpi  are  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  antennse,  and  are  somewhat 
dilated  at  the  extremity.  The  labial  palpi  are  very  short.  The 
labrum  is  transversely  cordate.  The  wings  are  bent  under  the  body. 
The  superior  ones  exhibit  the  structure  of  elytra,  and  have  four  sEght 
longitudinal  ribs :  the  inferior  are  membranous,  and  show  a  slight 
transverse  nervure  near  the  middle.  The  abdomen  is  six-jointed  and 
serrate  at  the  sides,  owing  to  the  angular  prolongati<m  of  each  joint, 
and  is  entirely  free  from  branchial  appendages.  The  last  joint  is 
rounded.  The  feet  are  slender,  and  not  armed  witii  a  claw.  The 
meaopectns  is  deeply  chaimeled. 

After  the  description  just  given  of  the  pnpa,  no  one  will  doubt 
that  the  insect  belongs  to  the  Coleoptera ;  and  from  the  serrate  out- 
line of  the  abdomen,  one  would  be  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  groups 
possessing  larvae  like  the  Lampyris,  Lycus,  &c.  The  separation  of 
the  prothorax  and  its  great  development,  as  well  as  the  structure  of 
the  superior  wings,  absolutely  exclude  it  from  the  Neuroptera,  to 
which  I  at  first  referred  it. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  head  of  the  pupa,  and  the  great 
length  of  the  palpi,  point  clearly  to  Eurypalpus,  a  curious  genus, 
which  is  placed  by  authors  near  Gyphon,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Lampyridse.  Eurypalpus  differs  very  much  from 
all  the  allied  genera,  in  being  aquatic.  It  is  furnished  with  slender 
legs,  but  the  tarsi  are  long,  especially  the  last  joint,  which  has  two 
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yery  strong  daws,  (as  in  Maoronjchufl)  to  fit  it  for  clin^g  to  stones 
in  a  rapid  current.  The  mesopectos  of  Eurypalpus  is  likewise  deeply 
channeled.  The  elytra  are  also  furnished  with  three  or  tour  very 
obtuse  elevated  lines.  As  yet  there  is  but  a  single  species  of  the 
genus  known.  E.  Leconteif  (Dej.  Gat.)  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
description  has  been  published  of  it. 

Thus  is  settled  the  history  of  the  transformations  of  an  anomidous 
finm,  which  has  much  perplexed  naturalists  for  many  years.  Its 
history  shows  the  care  with  which  our  investigation  should  be  made, 
when  we  are  upon  unknown  ground.  But  where  the  homologies  of 
the  animal  with  other  aquatic  larv»  provided  witii  branchia  are  so 
exact,  it  ia  a  littie  remarkable  that  its  brval  character  should  remain 
so  long  unnoticed.  The  iynly  difference  between  it  and  an  ordinary 
larva  (either  of  Coleoptera  or  Neuroptera)  is  the  prolongation  of 
the  dorsal  epidermis,  to  form  a  shield  under  which  the  true  body  is 
concealed*  Similar  prolongations  are  found  in  nearly  all  orders  of 
insects. 

I  know  not  how  Dr.  Dekay  fell  into  the  mistake  of  considering 
the  elongate  palpi  as  a  second  pair  of  antennae :  and  surely  such  an 
anomalous  form  as  a  Crustacean  with  eix  Ugn^  and  a  head  separate 
from  the  thorax,  deserved  a  more  careful  examination,  before  receiv- 
ing a  definite  place  in  the  system. 

The  figure  in  the  New  York  Zoology,  (as  the  animal  is  very  pecu- 
liar in  its  form,)  bears  a  certain  vague  resemblance  to  what  it  was 
intended  to  represent ;  but  for  all  systematic  purposes,  it  is,  like 
nearly  all  the  plates  in  that  part  of  the  State  Survey,  perfectiy 
worthless. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  SHELLS,  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF 
NEW  SPECIEa 

BT   BB.  ▲.  ▲.   GOULD. 


Helix  albolabris,  Say»    Northern  shore,  Michipicotin. 

"^     tridentata,  Say.    Niagara,  Mackinaw. 

'*     thyroidus,  Say.    Niagara,  Mackinaw. 

<^     altemata.  Say.    Niagara,  Mackinaw. 

'*     palliata,  Say.    Niagara. 

*^     monodon,  Rackett.    Niagara,  Mackinaw. 

"     perspectiya,  Say.    Niagara,  Mackinaw. 

^     striatella,  Anthony.    Fort  William,  Cape  Gourganne,  N.  E.  of  St.  Ignace. 

"     concava.  Say.    Niagara. 

^     arborea,  Say.    Mackinaw,  Fort  William,  Cape  Gourganne,  St  Ignace. 

**     electrina,  Gould.    Cape  Grourganne. 

""     chernna,  Say.    Michipicotin,  Cape  Goui^nne. 
'  Vitrina  limpida,  Gould.    Cape  Gourganne.  ^ 

Succinea  ovalis,  Gould.    Fort  William. 

*<        obliqua.  Say.    Niagara,  Northern  Coast. 
**       avara.  Say.    Niagara. 
Fhysa  heterostropha,  Say.    Black  Biyer,  Fie  Island,  Fort  William. 

1  YrraiKA  Lncnnii,  Gould  (F.  peUucida,  Say,  in  Long's  Expedition.  II.  258.)  Haying 
made  a  critical  comparison  of  our  Vitrina  with  the  V.  peUucida  of  Europe,  with  which 
species  it  has  hitherto  been  regarded  ^  identical,  I  am  induced  to  belieye  that  they  are 
different  species.  The  American  shell  is  more  globose  ;  the  plane  of  the  aperture  is 
more  oblique,  and  the  basal  portion  of  the  lip  sweeps  round  from  the  columella  in  a 
rapidly  curying  arc,  instead  of  stretching  off  almost  horizontally ;  indeed  the  whole 
aperture  is  more  nearly  circular.  These  differences  become  quite  obyious  when  the 
shell  is  greatly  magnified.  The  color  of  the  European  shell  is  always  more  or  less 
green  or  yellow,  whereas  the  American  specimens  are  colorless,  and  decidedly  more 
fragile.  In  size,  they  are  about  one  fourth  smaller  than  the  foreign  ones,  and  have,  at 
least,  half  a  whorl  less  in  the  spire.  It  is  indeed  more  nearly  like  Y.  subfflobota,  Mich, 
which,  howeyer,  has  a  much  more  eleyated  spire,  and  its  basal  lace  much  more  inflated. . 
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tPhysa  yinosa,  Oifvid.    Noiiheni  coast,  Michipicotin. 

-    *^       ancUlaria,  Say,    Niagara,  Sault  St  Marie,  Michipicotin. 

Limneajugularis,  Say,    Northem  Coast' 

"      caperata,  Say,    Niagara,  Black  Riyer. 

"      humiUs,  Say,    Michipicotin,  Cape  Gooiganne. 
*     ^      catascopium.  Say,    Northern  shore,  Fort  William. 

«      desidiosa.  Say,    Northern  shore. 
«     «     lanceata,  Gould,    Pic,  Grouiganne. 

*  Physa  viNOSA,  Gouid,  T.  tenui,  OTato-globosft,  badiA,  ipiraliterminiitisaiin^  stri- 
ata, epidennide  tenui  induta;  spirft  obtosa,  anfr.  4,  ultimo  permagno ;  apertura  OTato- 
Innatft.,  |  longitud.  testce  adequante,  hepatic& ;  columell&  recti,  tenui.  Long.  {,  lat. 
ipoU.    Proceed.  Bott.Soc.  Nat.  Hi9t.,ll.,7I^Z,Dee.\W, 

I  quote  the  above  description  of  a  species  first  brought  from  Lake  Superior  bj  Dr. 
C.  T.  Jackson,  and  hitherto  found  only  in  the  region  of  that  lake.  Prof.  A.  found  it  on 
the  north  shore,  at  Michipicotin.  It  is  well  characterized  by  its  inflated  form,  delicate 
structure,  striated  surface,  its  wine-red  color  externally,  and  its  liver-brown  color  within. 
It  resembles,  somewhat,  P.  anciUaria,  which  differs  in  form  by  haying  shouldered 
whorls,  and  its  greatest  diameter  behind  the  middle.  Unfortunately,  the  figure  has 
been  drawn  from  a  yery  small  specimen,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  characters  of  a  fbli- 
grown  specimen.    (See  pL  7,  figs.  10  and  11.) 

*  LiMNEA.  CATASCOPiuic.  There  is  no  slight  difficulty  in  defining  the  limits  of  allied 
species  in  this  genus.  While  real  specific  characters  are  yery  few  and  ill  defined,  the 
variations  of  species  are  very  numerous  and  wide  in  their  range ;  neyertheless,  by  a 
certain  facies,  or  by  collecting  large  numbers  at  a  given  locality,  we  are  able  to  pro- 
nounce shells  which  are  very  different  in  their  aspect  to  be  specifically  identicaL 
These  remarks  apply  with  special  force  to  the  species  above  named.  Some  of  thd 
specimens  are  elongated  and  slender,  while  others  are  short  and  ventrieose ;  some  are 
thin  and  fragile,  others  dense  and  firm ;  some  are  smooth  or  with  a  delicately  oor- 
rugated  epidermis,  others  are  indented  and  broken  into  numerous  facets  ;  some  have  a 
very  largely  developed  fold  on  the  pillar,  while  others  present  a  simple  column ;  in 
some  the  columella  is  curved  and  flexuous,  in  others  it  is  direct ;  some  have  regular 
and  symmetrical  outlines  made  up  of  cylindrical  whorls,  while  others  have  a  very  acute 
angle  and  a  broad  shoulder  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  whorl ;  and  the  color  may 
be  amber,  brownish,  livid  or  cinereous.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  wide  va- 
riations have  been  regarded  as  different  species,  as  indeed  they  could  not  fail  to  be, 
were  only  isolated  specimens  examined  ;  but  when  we  come  to  compare  large  numbers 
collected  in  company,  we  see  the  connecting  links  and  the  necessity  of  retaining  them 
under  one  name.  Among  them  we  find  L.  pinytde,  Say,  which  Mr.  Haldeman  has  al- 
ready referred  to  this  species ;  and  also  L.  emargineOa,  Say,  which,  from  the  few  speci- 
mens he  had  seen,  Mr.  Haldeman  deemed  to  be  a  well  marked  species.  The  numerous 
specimens  since  brought  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  render  it  sufficiently  certain 
that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  L.  ctutascopium,  with  the  last  whorl  more  or  less  angular 
posteriorly,  and  with  a  straight  pillar  which  gives  to  the  base  of  the  aperture  a  peca- 
Uarly  broad  and  distorted  form. 

Amid  all  the  variations,  however,  there  is  a  certain  aspect  of  the  aperture  which  is 
characteristic.  It  is  large  when  compared,  with  that  of  L.  umbroea,  or  L.  elodee ;  it  is  near- 
ly semicircular,  while  in  large  specimens  of  L.  €le$idiosa,  where  the  proportional  sise  of 
the  aperture  is  more  nearly  the  same,  its  posterior  outiine  is  broad  and  nearly  transverse. 

4  LiMNBA.  LAJiCBATA,  OmUd.  Tosta  mediocri,  fragili,  diaphani,  cornea,  attenuati* 
'  striis  incrementi  et  striis  volventibus  argute  reticulata ;  spirs  anfr.  6  pUniuscuUs,  per-> 
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Flanorbifl  bicarinatus,  Say,    Sault  St  Marie,  Black  Biver. 

*<        parvus,  Say.    Sault  St  Marie. 
Yalvata  tricarinata,  Say,    Black  River.  • 

Amnicola  grana,  Say,    Fort  William,  Cape  Gouiganne. 
Paludina  ponderosa,  Say.    Niagara. 
Melania  livescens,  Menke,    (magareoas,  Lecu)    Niagara. 

**       ffubulata.    Niagara. 
Cyclas  rimilifl,  Say,    Sault  St  Marie. 

**     partumeia  (young)  ?  Say,    Fort  William. 
*  Pisidium  dnbium,  Say,    Fort  William,  Michipicotiii. 
Unio  radiatus,  Omel,    Northern  shore. 
Anodonta  Pepiniana,  Lea,    Northern  shore,  Cape  Groui^nne. 

The  number  of  bivalve  shells  seems  to  diminish  very  abruptly  at  the  chain  of 
the  great  lakes ;  so  that  of  the  great  number  of  species,  so  profuse  also  in  the 
number  of  individuals,  in  the  States  bordering  on  the  south,  scarcely  ten  spe- 
cies, and  those  not  abundant,  are  found  to  the  north ;  and  all  these  are  meagre 
in  development,  and  of  the  simplest  form  and  color. 

obUquis,  ultimo  {  testse  squante ;  aperturd  angu8t&,  dimidiam  longitadinia  fere  ade- 
quante,  posticd  acuta,  plica  columellari  conspicu^,  acuta,  vix  spiral! ;  labro  fasciS.  Cas- 
tanet submarginali  picto.  Long.  },  lat.  |»  poll.  Proceed.  6ost.  Soc,  Nat.  History, 
UI.  64.  Oct  1848.    (See  pi.  7,  figs.  8  and  9.) 

A  medium  sized  species,  with  an  elongated,  delicate,  minutely  reticulated  shell,  com- 
posed of  about  six  very  oblique  flattish  whorls,  the  last  of  which  constitutes  three  fourths 
of  the  whole  shell.  The  aperture  is  narrow,  having  a  sharp,  slightly  winding  fold  on 
the  pillar,  and  a  submarginal  brown  stripe  just  within  the  lip. 

Next  to  L.  gracilis,  this  is  the  most  delicate  species  we  have.  It  may  be  compared 
fnth  L.  attenuata  and  L.  reflexa,  from  both  of  which  it  differs  in  the  flatness  of  its 
whorls,  in  its  narrow,  elongated  aperture,  and  in  being  only  half  their  size.  It  is  much 
like  Physa  hypnorum  reversed. 

*  Pisidium  dubium.  The  separation  from  Cyclas  of  some  species  under  the  name  of 
Pisidium  being  regarded  as  legitimate,  I  place  this  shell  under  that  genus.  The  shells 
brought  from  Lake  Superior  seem,  however,  to  differ  somewhat  from  specimens  from 
the  Atlantic  region.  They  are  smaller,  more  elevated,  less  sulcated,  and  the  hinge  is 
less  robust.  I  had  designed  to  apply  to  theiu  the  speclilo  name  P.  tenellum,  but  un- 
fortunately the  specimens  were  mislaid  before  I  had  examined  them  with  sufficient 
care  to  give  the  characters  with  the  requisite  precision. 
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VI. 

FISHES  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  COlViPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF 
THE  OTHER  GREAT  CANADIAN  LAKES. 


Besides  the  interest  there  is  everywhere  in  studying  the  living 
animals  of  a  new  country,  there  is  a  particular,  interest  to  a  natural- 
ist in  ascertaining  their  peculiar  geographical  distribution,  and  their 
true  aflSnities  with  those  of  other  countries.  It  is  only  by  following 
such  a  course,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  exact  results  as  to 
their  origin.  In  tins  respect  the  freshwater  animals  have  a  peculiar 
interest,  as  from  the  element  they  inhabit,  they  are  placed  under 
exceptional  circumstances. 

Marine  animals,  as  well  as  those  inhabiting  dry  land,  seem  to  have 
a  boundless  opportunity  before  them  to  spread  over  large  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface,* and  their  locomotive  powers  would  generally  be  suf- 
ficient to  carry  them  almost  anywhere  ;  but  they  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  possibility  ;  notwithstanding  their  facilities  for  locomo- 
tion, they  for  the  most  part  remain  within  very  narrow  limits,  using 
their  liberty  rather  to  keep  within  certain  definite  bounds.  This 
tendency  of  the  higher  animals  especially,  to  keep  within  well-ascer- 
tained limits,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  that  there  is  a  natural 
connection  between  the  external  world,  and  the  organized  beings 
living  upon  the  present  surface  of  our  globe.  The  laws  which  regu- 
late these  relations,  and  those  of  geographical  distribution  in  partic- 
ular, have  already  been  ascertained  to  a  certain  extent,  and  will 
receive  additional  evidence  from  the  facts  recorded  during  our  jour- 
ney. 

The  freshwater  animals  are  placed  in  somewhat  different  circuir. 
stances.    Their  abode  being  circumscribed  by  dry  land  within  limits 
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which  are  often  reduced  to  a  narrow  current  of  water,  and  being  far- 
ther, for  the  most  part,  prevented  by  structural  peculiarities  from 
passing  from  the  rivers  into  the  ocean,  they  are  confined  within  nar- 
rower limits  than  either  terrestrial  or  marine  types.  Within  these 
limits  again  they  are  still  farther  restricted  ;  the  shells  and  fishes  of 
the  head-waters  of  large  rivers,  for  instance,  being  scarcely  ever  the 
same  as  those  of  their  middle  or  lower  course,  few  species  extending 
all  over  any  freshwater  basin  from  one  extreme  of  its  boundary  to  the 
other ;  thus  forming  at  various  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
isolated  groups  of  freshwater  animals  in  the  midst  of  those  which  in- 
habit the  dry  land.  These  groups  are  very  similar  in  their  circum- 
scription to  the  islands  and  coral  reefs  of  the  ocean  ;  like  them  they 
are  either  large  or  small,  isolated  and  far  apart,  or  close  together  in 
various  modes  of  association.  In  every  respect  they  form  upon  the 
continents  as  it  were  a  counterpart  of  the  archipelagoes. 

From  their  circumscription,  these  groups  of  lakes  present  at  once 
a  peculiar  feature  in  the  animal  kingdom,  their  inhabitants  being  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  any  of  the  other  living  beings  which  swarm 
around  them.  What,  for  instance,  is  there  apparently  in  common 
between  the  fishes  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  quadrupeds  which 
inhabit  their  shores,  or  the  birds  perching  on  the  branches  which 
overshadow  their  waters ;  or  what  connection  is  there  between  the 
few  hermitrlike  terrestrial  animals  that  live  upon  the  low  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  and  the  fishes  which  play  among  the  corals,  or  in  the 
sand  and  mud  of  their  shores  ?  And  nevertheless  there  is  but  one 
plan  in  the  creation ;  freshwater  animals  under  similar  latitudes  are 
as  uniform  as  the  corresponding  vegetation,  and  however  isolated  and 
apparently  unconnected  the  tropical  islands  may  seem,  their  inhabi- 
tants agree  in  their  most  important  traits. 

The  best  evidence  that  in  the  plan  of  creation  animals  are  intended 
to  be  located  within  circumscribed  boundaries,  is  farther  derived  from 
their  regular  migrations.  Although  the  Arctic  birds  wander  during 
winter  into  temperate  countries,  and  some  reach  even  the  warmer 
zones ;  although  there  are  many  which,  from  the  colder  temperate 
climates,  extend  quite  into  the  tropics,  there  is  nevertheless  not  one 
of  these  species  which  passes  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  hem- 
isphere ;  not  one  which  does  not  return  at  regular  epochs  to  the 
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countries  whence  it  came  from.  And  the  more  minutely  we  trace 
this  geographical  distribution,  the  more  we  are  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  it  must  be  primitive,  that  is  to  say,  that  animals  must 
have  originated  where  they  live,  and  have  remained  almost  precisely 
within  the  same  limits  ever  since  they  were  created,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  where,  under  the  influence  of  man,  those  limits  have  been 
extended  over  large  areas.  To  express  this  view  still  more  distinctly, 
I  should  say  that  the  question  to  be  settled  is,  whether  tor  instance 
the  wild  animals  which  live  in  America  originated  in  this  continent, 
or  migrated  into  it  from  other  parts  of  the  world ;  whether  the  black 
bear  was  created  in  the  forests  of  New  England  and  the  Northern 
States,  or  whether  it  is  derived  from  some  European  bear,  which  by 
some  means  found  its  way  to  this  continent,  and  being  under  the 
influence  of  a  new  climate,  produced  a  new  race ;  whether  the  many 
peculiar  birds  of  North  America  which  live  in  forests  composed  of 
trees  different  from  those  which  occur  either  in  Europe  or  Asia, 
whether  these  birds,  which  themselves  are  not  identical  with  those  of 
any  other  country,  were  or  were  not  created  where  they  live  ; 
whether  the  snapping  turtle,  the  alligator,  the  rattlesnake,  and  other 
reptiles  which  are  found  only  in  America,  have  become  extinct  in  the 
Old  World  after  migrating  over  the  Atiantic,  to  be  preserved  in  this 
continent ;  whether  the  fishes  of  the  great  Canadian  lakes  made  their 
appearance  first  in  those  waters,  or  migrated  thither  from  somewhere 
else  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  such  an  inquiry  into  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals  involves ;  it  is  the  great  question  of 
the  unity  or  plurality  of  creations ;  it  is  not  less  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  animals  from  single  pairs  or  in  large  numbers ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  fishes  of  Lake  Superior,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  adjacent  waters,  is  likely  to  throw  more  light 
upon  such  questions,  than  all  traditions,  however  ancient,  however 
near  in  point  of  time  to  the  epoch  of  creation  itself. 

In  order  to  proceed  methodically  in  this  investigation,  our  first 
step  must  be  to  examine  minutely,  whether  the  fishes  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior are  the  same  as  those  of  other  lakes  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
and  if  not,  how  they  differ.  To  satisfy  ourselves  in  this  respect,  we 
shall  successively  examine  all  the  families  of  fishes  which  have  repre- 
sentatives in  thbse  great  freshwater  seas. 
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Petromyzontid^  (Lamprey-eels.) 

There  are  families  in  all  departments  of  nature,  whose  peculiarities 
call  for  an  investigation  of  their  more  general  relations  rather  than  of 
their  structural  details.  The  Petromjzons  are  in  this  case.  Closely 
allied  together  and  circumscribed  in  a  most  natural  family,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  should  be  entirely  separated  from  all  other  fishes 
to  form  a  great  group  by  themselves,  or  whether  they  belong  to  one 
of  those  great  divisions  in  which  the  individual  members  differ  widely 
from  each  other.  In  other  words,  should  the  Petrumyzons  stand  by 
themselves  in  a  natural  classification  of  fishes,  as  Prince  Canino  and 
Joh.  Miiller  have  placed  them,  or  shall  we  combine  them  with  skates 
and  sharks,  as  Cuvier  has  done  ?  To  answer  such  a  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  beforehand  principles  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  9tudy  of  natural  history,  and  above  all  to  settle  the  follow- 
mg  difficulty : — ^Is  the  study  of  anatomical  structure  an  absolutely 
safe  guide  in  the  estimation  of  the  relations  of  animals  to  each  other  ? 
Cuvier,  who  made  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  the  foundation 
of  classification,  carried  out  this  principle  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner, and  improved  the  natural  arrangement  of  animals  most  sur- 
prisingly ;  indeed,  he  made  zoology  truly  a  science  by  it ;  but  with 
a  tact  that  characterizes  genius,  he  limited  the  absolute  consequences 
of  this  law  Jby  a  true  appreciation  of  the  relative  Talue  of  characters ; 
introducing  at  the  same  time  with  the  principle  of  classification  ac- 
cording to  the  structure  of  animals,  that  of  subordination  of  charac- 
ters, without  which  the  first  great  principle  might  mislead  us,  instead 
of  helping  to  ascertain  the  true  relations  of  organized  beings.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  zo<^logists  and  anatomists  had  of  late  insisted  too 
strictly  upon  the  absolute  differences  which  exist  between  animals, 
instead  of  attempting  to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of  the  differ- 
ences noticed.  Of  course,  as  this  latter  point  rests  almost  within  the 
limits  of  individual  appreciation,  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  the  right 
path  here,  than  in  almost  any  other  department  of  zoological  investi- 
gations ;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  introduce  another  great  principle 
of  zoological  classification,  which  shall  afibrd  a  safe  guide  to  settie 
such  doubts ;  I  mean  the  study  of  embryonic  development. 

Let  me  now  show,  in  the  present  instance,  how  I  consider  it  possible 
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to  be  led  by  anatomical  evidence  considered  in  its  absolute  results,  to 
combinations  strictly  opposed  to  those  which  an  additional  acquaint- 
ance with  embryonic  development  might  indicate. 

Guided  by  his  admirable  natural  feeling  of  aflSnities,  Cuvier  placed 
in  one  and  the  same  great  division,  sharks,  skates,  and  lamprey-eels. 
Influenced  by  anatomical  investigation,  and  indeed  by  the  most  min- 
ute and  admirable  knowledge  of  their  anatomical  structure,  derived 
from  unparalleled  investigations,  Joh.  Miiller  concluded,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  Gyclostomata  were  to  be  separated  from  the  other 
cartilaginous  fishes,  and  placed  by  themselves  at  the  other  end  of 
the  class.     Who  is  right  in  this  case  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any 
farther  anatomical  investigation ;  it  has  thenceforth  become  a  matter 
of  individual  appreciation,  unless  we  introduce  another  principle,  by 
which  we  can  weigh  the  real  value  of  these  remarkable  differences. 
Such  a  principle,  I  think,  we  have  in  the  metamorphosis  of  embryonic 
life.    Indeed,  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  besides  the  differences  which 
exist  in  all  fishes  between  their  earUest  forms  and  their  full-grown 
state,  there  are  peculiarities  in  sharks,  skates,  and  lamprey-eels 
common  to  all  of  them,  from  an  early  period  of  development,  which 
remain  characteristic  throughout  life,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
these  families  belong  to  one  and  the  same  great  group,  notwithstand- 
ing their  extreme  differences  in  their  fuU-grown  condition.     Now, 
such  facts  exist.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible,  without  disturb- 
ing their  true  affinities,  to  consider  an  extraordinary  development  of 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins  as  a  standard  to  appreciate  fundamental 
relations  between  fishes,  a8  in  all  fishes,  mihout  exception^  they  are 
both  wanting  in  earlier  life,  and  as  there  is  scarcely  a  family  in  which 
ventrals  at  least,  are  not  wanting  in  some  genus  or  other.     We  might 
just  as  well  place  Fetromyssons  among  the  eels,  as  their  common 
English  name  purports,  on  the  ground  of  the  deficiency  of  their 
abdominal  and  thoracic  organs  of  locomotion,  as  separate  them  from 
the  other  Placoids.    Agam,  the  peculiarities  in  the  development  of 
the  dorsal,  caudal,  and  anal  fins  in  sharks  and  skates,  and  the  differ* 
ences  which  exist  between  them  and  the  Petromyzons,  indicate  in 
no  way  their  affinity  or  their  difference  ;  in  Petromyzon  we  have  the 
embryonic  condition  of  vertical  fins,  where  a  continuous  fold  in  the 
sidn  of  the  middle  line  extends,  as  in  all  embryo  fishes,  from  the  back 
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TOimcl  the  taQ,  towards  the  abdominal  re^on.  In  the  sharks  we 
have  distinct  vertical  fins,  as  they  generallj  grow  out  of  the  contina* 
ons,  embrjonic  odd  fin ;  whilst  in  skates  these  fins  disappear  almost 
entirely,  or  are  considerably  reduced.  That  animals  in  their  embry- 
onic condition  are  neither  so  elongated  as  many  of  cylindrical  form  in 
their  full-grown  state,  nor  so  short  as  some  others,  is  ascertained  by 
the  embryology  of  snakes  and  toads.  Thus,  all  the  great  external 
difierences  which  exist  between  skates  and  sharks  on  one  side,  and 
Petromyzon  on  the  other,  do  not  show  that  these  animals  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  natural  group,  as  we  have  even  among  the  full- 
grown  ones,  what  we  may  call  transitions  between  the  extreme  forms ; 
for  instance,  sharks  with  more  elongated  body  than  others,  with  more 
extensive  vertical  fins,  even  with  two  dorsals  and  some  without  ven- 
trals.  Again,  the  remarkable  form  of  skates  arises  solely  from  an 
extraordiaary  development  of  the  pectorals ;  they  are  nevertheless 
closely  allied  to  sharks,  notwithstanding  the  striking  dijDTerence  in  the 
position  of  the  gill-openings. 

As  for  the  anatomical  differences  which  esist  among  these  fishes, 
and  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  placed  as  to  make  the  want  of  a 
heart,  in  Amphioxus,  the  foundation  for  a  peculiar  class  to  include  that 
single  fish,  let  us  not  forget,  that  there  is  an  epoch  in  embryonic  life, 
when  no  vertebrated  animal  has  yet  a  heart ;  when  the  vertebral 
colunm  is  a  mere  soft  continuous  cord  ;  when  the  brain  is  scarcely 
subdivided  into  lobes ;  when  the  head,  as  such,  is  not  yet  distinct 
from  the  trunk  ;  when  the  mouth  is  a  mere  circular  opening  at  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  body ;  when  the  ^lls  are  simple  fissures  on 
the  sides  of  the  head,  or  at  what  is  to  be  a  head,  without  branchio- 
stegal  rays  or  operculum,  or  protecting  covering  of  any  kind. 

Whoever  is  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  fishes  must  perceive,  after 
these  remarks,  that  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  Petromy- 
zon, have  a  bearing  upon  the  embryonic  condition  of  their  structure 
even  in  their  full-grown  state,  and  do  not  by  any  means  mark  a  dif^ 
ference  between  them  and  the  sharks  and  skates,  any  more  than 
between  them  and  any  other  family  of  fishes.  On  ihe  contrary, 
should  it  be  possible,  after  these  statements,  to  show  that  there  are 
important  characters,  common  to  Petromyzon,  sharks  and  skates, 
notwithstanding   their  extreme  external  differences,  it  should  be 
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acknowledged  that  C jclostomata  and  Flagiostomata  are  only  different 
degrees  of  one  and  the  same  great  type.  Now,  such  characters  we 
have  ;  in  the  first  place,  in  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  which  differs 
so  widely  from  that  of  the  other  fishes,  and  agrees  so  closely  in  all 
Placoids,  as  MtiUer  himself  has  shown  in  his  Anatomy  of  Myxinoids. 
Next,  the  teeth  also  agree,  in  being  arranged  in  several  concentric 
series,  and  also  in  their  microscopical  structure,  as  well  as  in  their 
mode  of  attachment  to  the  skin  lining  the  jaw,  and  not  to  the  bone 
itself.  We  have  other  hints  of  the  relation  between  Cyclostomes 
and  Fla^ostomes  in  their  spiracles,  and  also  in  their  numerous  respi- 
ratory apertures,  so  that,  afler  due  consideration,  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Myxinoids  and  Petromyzons,  far  from  being  the  types 
of  peculiar  subclasses,  are  simply  embryonic  forms  of  the  great  type 
to  which  sharks  and  skates  belong,  bearing  to  these  powerful  ani- 
mals, in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  the  same  relation  which  exists 
between  Ichthyodes  and  the  tailless  batrachians. 

Of  Gyclostomata,  two  species  have  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in 
the  colder  parts  of  North  America,  both  referred  by  Dr.  Richardson 
to  the  genus  Petromyzon  proper,  but  of  which  I  have  seen  no  ti*ace 
myself  in  the  great  lake  region,  though  I  know  Petromyzons  to  occur 
below  Niagara  Falls.  However,  I  am  able  to  add  a  new  species  of 
this  family  to  the  fauna  of  those  waters,  which  belongs  to  the  genus 
Ammocoetes,  and  was  found  in  the  mud  in  Michipicotin  River,  at  the 
landing  place  of  the  Factory,  the  first  specimens  of  which  were  picked 
up  by  the  students  when  dragging  their  canoes  along  tiie  shore. 

Ammoo(ET£3  borealis,  Agass. 

This  pretty  little  species  differs  firom  all  those  already  known,  by 
easily  appreciable  characters.  It  is  at  first  sight  plainly  distinguished 
from  the  Ammocoetes  bicolor^  Les.  and  A.  branchialisj  Dum.  whose 
dorsal  fin  is,  as  it  were,  divided  into  two  lobes  by  a  very  low  emarginar 
tion ;  but  it  resembles  the  Am.  concolovj  Eirt.  and  urdcohr^  Dekay, 
in  its  dorsal  fin,  being  uniformly  continuous.  It  differs,  however,  from 
this  latter,  whose  form  is  much  more  elongated,  by  the  extent  of  its 
dorsal  fin,  which  equals  one  half  of  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  whilst 
in  the  Am.  unioohr  it  extends  scarcely  before  the  anus.    In  the 
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individual  which  has  served  for  this  description,  the  whole  length 
exceeds  a  little  five  inches. 

The  general  form  of  the  body  is  compressed,  differing  still  in 
that  respect  from  A.  unicolor^  which  is  subcylindrical,  whilst  the 
concohr  is  cylindrical  at  its  anterior,  and  compressed  at  its  posterior 
part.  Our  species  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  some  manner  ribbon-like, 
and  its  length  goes  on  diminishing  regularly  f5rom  the  neck  towards 
the  tail,  where  it  ends  in  an  attenuated  and  obtuse  caudal  lobe. 
The  neck  is  prominent,  but  the  skull  is  declivous.  The  upper  lobe 
of  the  mouth,  which  terminates  the  anterior  extremity,  is  concave, 
the  opening  of  the  cavity  which  it  circumscribes  being  turned 
downwards.  The  anterior  mar^n  of  the  lip  is  concave,  the  lateral 
margins  describe  a  convex  lobe  to  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The 
lower  lip  is  completely  distinct  from  the  upper,  small  and  fixed  upon 
the  anterior  of  the  lateral  margins  of  the  upper ;  it  is  slightly  con- 
cave about  the  middle  of  its  circumference.  The  convex  lateral 
lobes  are  elliptical.  The  mouth,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  funnel 
formed  by  the  two  lips,  is  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  fish.  When 
it  is  shut  it  seems  to  be  cleft  vertically,  though  in  reality  it  is  cir- 
cular. The  branched  fringes  which  surround  the  mouth,  aire 
especially  developed  on  the  lower  lip  and  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth ; 
they  lengthen,  but  are  reduced  in  thickness,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
upper  lip,  under  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  whose  interior 
is  equally  furnished  with  them.  The  opqning  of  the  nose  is  situate 
in  a  circular  depression  between  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
skull  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  upper  lip.  This  depression 
is  continued  upwards,  and  terminates  about  the  middle  of  the  skull. 
The  eyes  are  very  small  and  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  at  the 
height  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  in  a  slight  furrow  of  the  face. 
The  branchial  openmgs  are  subcircular  or  convex  in  front,  truncated 
behind,  and  open  in  a  wrinkled  furrow  half  an  inch  long,  in  form  of  a 
very  elliptical  curved  line.  The  first  branchial  opening  is  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ^  of  an  inch  behind  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The  anus  opens 
in  a  depression  at  a  distance  of  |  of  an  inch  from  the  extremity  of  the 
caudal  fin ;  it  is  cleft  longitudinally,  and  bordered  by  two  thinned  lips. 
The  anal  fin,  very  low  at  its  origin  immediately  behind  the  anus,  widens 
a  little  as  it  advances  towards  the  caudal,  with  which  it  unites  after 
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having  produced  a  more  marked  lobe.  The  dorsal  fin  is  higher,  but 
like  the  anal  grows  in  height  towards  the  posterior  extremity,  and 
forms  like  it  a  more  dilated  lobe  before  it  unites  with  the  caudal. 
This  latter  extends  over  an  equal  length  above  and  below  the  tail. 
It  is  separated  from  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  by  a  notch,  beyond  which 
the  fin  arises  to  the  height  of  the  terminal  lobes  of  the  two  anterior 
fins,  and  preserves  the  same  height  along  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  tail,  under  the  form  of  an  elongated  oval.  Undulated,  annular, 
transverse  lines,  distinct  enough  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  corres- 
ponding with  the  lateral  muscles  of  the  trunk,  are  very  marked. 

This  species  is  firom  Michipicotin,  where  we  have  picked  up  a  rather 
large  number  of  specimens. 

Lepidosteus. 

This  genus  of  fishes  is  known  throughout  the  United  States 
under  the  name  of  gar-pike.  It  is  a  very  singular  animal,  and  its  his- 
tory is  closely  connected  with  the  most  important  progress  which  has 
recently  been  made  in  ichthyology. 

The  first  knowledge  naturalists  had  of  this  remarkable  fish  was 
derived  from  Gatesby,  who  published  a  figure  and  a  short  account 
of  it  in  his  Natural  History  of  South  Carolina. 

Linnaeus,  who  received  specimens  of  the  same  species  from  Dr. 
Garden  of  South  Carolina,  introduced  it  into  his  Systema  Natures 
under  the  name  of  Usox  osseus^  supposing  it  allied  to  the  common 
pickerel,  because  its  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  opposite  to  each  other 
and  far  back,  near  the  end  of  the  tail.* 

Lacepede,  who  first  noticed  some  of  its  peculiarities,  removed  it 
from  the  genus  Esox,  and  established  a  distinct  genus  for  it,  under 
the  name  of  LepisosteuSj  which  name,  however,  not  being  quite 
granmiatically  correct,  I  afterwards  modified  to  Lepidosteu9^  which 
is  now  generally  received. 

The  French  naturalist  knew  a  second  species  of  that  genus,  from 
the  Mbsissippi,  which  he  called  Lepidosteus  Spatula.    Afterwards 

*  For  some  loOlogical  particuUn  respecting  this  fish,  see  preceding  Nazratire, 
page  33. 
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Bafinesque  described  several  more,  which,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
identified,  as  his  descriptions  are  so  very  short  and  imperfect  as  to 
pve  little  information  upon  their  structure.  In  his  Animal  Kingdom, 
Guvier  characterized  the  genus  Lepidosteus  more  correctly  than  his 
predecessors,  without,  however,  noticing  the  great  difference  which 
exists  between  this  genus  and  the  common  Abdominales  among  which 
he  places  it. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  early  in  the  course  of  my  scientific  studies 
to  perceive  the  striking  differences  which  exist  between  these  Lepidos- 
tei  and  all  the  other  fishes  now  living  upon  our  globe  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  call  the  attention  of  naturalists  to  the  close  relationship 
which  exists  between  them  and  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  earlier  geologi- 
cal ages.  So  that,  after  an  extensive  study  of  the  remains  of  these 
ancient  inhabitants  of  olden  time,  Lepidosteus  has  become  notable  as 
the  only  living  representative  of  the  large  group  of  fishes  which  peo- 
pled, almost  exclusively,  the  waters  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
earth's  histoiy,  and  which  has  gradually  decreased  in  number,  until, 
at  last,  he  was  left  almost  alone  to  remind  the  observers  of  the  present 
age,  of  a  once  powerful  and  widely  spread  dynasty  among  the  watery 
tribes. 

These  facts  call  for  a  close  examination  of  this  singular  fish.  In 
ttie  first  place,  let  me  say,  that  all  the  species  of  Lepidosteus,  of 
which  I  now  know  ten  distinct  species,  inhabit  exclusively  the  fresh 
waters  of  North  America.  This  is,  in  itself,  a  remarkable  fact, 
most  important  in  the  history  of  nature,  as  it  shows  that  far  from  de- 
ri^ng  its  inhabitants  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  America  has 
had,  and  has  now,  animals  which  are  entirely  peculiar  to  it,  and 
which  have  nowhere  any  near  relatives. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Bichir  of  the  Nile  is  remotely  allied  to 
the  gar-pikes,  and  that  another  species  of  Polypterus  occurs  also  in 
the  Senegal;  but  this  genus  constitutes  also  by  itself  a  peculiar 
group,  and  can  only  be  considered  as  distantly  related  to  the  Lepi- 
dostei. 

Another  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  geographical  distribution  of 
these  fishes  consists  in  the  fact  that  different  species  are  limited  to 
different  water  basins,  as  the  species  of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
Atlantic  States  are  as  different  from  those  of  the  WesterQ  waters  as 
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ihey  are  from  the  species  which  occur  in  the  Northern  lakes ;  so 
that,  not  only  is  the  genus  located  in  a  peculiar  continent,  but  the 
.individual  species  are  also  confined  to  special  re^ons  of  this  coun- 
try, from  the  great  Canadian  lakes  to  the  freshwaters  of  Florida,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  rivers  to  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  Mississippi. 
New  England,  however,  has  no  species,  and  this  is  the  more  surpris- 
ing as  they  occur  further  north  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  further 
south  in  the  Delaware. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  this  genus  of  fishes  stands  in  its 
class ;  and  whether,  notwithstanding  their  peculiarity,  they  may  not 
be  associated  with  some  other  families. 

Before  answering  this  question,  let  me  insist  upon  another  fact, 
that,  even  if  we  take  into  aqcount  the  nominal  species  of  Rafinesque 
and  that  beautiful  species  of  the  Northern  lakes  first  described  by 
Dr.  Richardson,  the  Lepidostei  are  only  ten  in  number.  And  if  we 
introduce  into  the  same  general  division,  the  Polypteri,  we  shall 
have  a  natural  group  of  fishes  contsuning  in  the  present  creation  not 
more  than  a  dozen  species.  And  even  should  we  suppose  that 
some  more  relatives  of  that  group  may  be  discovered  in  the  course  of 
time,  we  can  by  no  means  suppose  that  this  family  would  ever  contidn 
as  large  a  number  of  species  as  most  of  the  other  families  of  the  class. 
We  need  only  remember  the  mnumerable  species  of  suckers,  or  of 
cat-fishes,  which  occur  every  where  in  our  fresh  waters,  or  the 
various  kind  of  perch,  mackerel,  codfish,  &c.,  which  swarm  m  the 
ocean,  and  among  which  the  new  discoveries  to  be  expected  can 
hardly  be  fewer  than  among  our  Lepidostei,  to  be  satisfied  that  there 
is  here  a  remarkable  contrast  between  these  families.  It  is  therefore 
a  fact  plainly  shown  by  this  evidence,  that  the  most  natural  groups 
of  animals  which  we  discover  in  nature,  differ  widely  among  them- 
selves in  the  number  of  their  representatives. 

It  is  not  less  obvious,  that  these  groups  differ  from  each  other  in  a 
very  unequal  degree,  taken  as  general  groups  or  considered  in  the 
isolated  members  of  their  families. 

The  amount  of  difference  which  distinguishes  the  gar-pikes  from 
the  common  pickerels,  or  from  the  trouts,  or  from  the  herrings, 
or  from  the  suckers,  b  far  greater,  for  instance,  than  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes ,the   pickerels  from  the  trouts,  or  the  trouts  from  the 
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herrings ;  and  again,  the  generic  diflFerences  which  occur  among 
the  trouts,  the  graylings  and  white-fishes,  and  distinguish  them  from 
true  salmon,  are  far  greater  than  that  which  exists  between  the  chubs, 
gudgeons,  barbels  or  carps  ;  and  the  specific  distinctions  which  may 
be  noticed  in  these  different  genera  are  again  of  an  unequal  value. 
So  that  we  arrive  at  once  to  this  important  conclusion,  that 
natural  groups  in  the  animal  kingdom  show  naturally  differences  of 
unequal  value,  and  that  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  naturalists  to 
equalize  the  divisions  which  they  acknowledge  in  their  researches, 
must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  result  in  failure ;  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  our  classifications  have  not  been  more  improved, 
and  that  we  have  made  less  extensive  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  relationship  between  the  various  groups  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, for  the  very  reason  that  we  have  too  often  aimed  at  an  arrange- 
ment which  the  most  familiar  facts  in  nature  plainly  contradict. 
Instead  of  this  desired  uniformity,  we  sometimes  observe  a  numer- 
ous group  of  closely  allied  species  corresponding  to  another  group 
with  few,  but  more  distinct  and  more  widely  different  species,  and 
even  isolated  types,  the  relation. of  which  seems  to  branch  in 
all  directions,  without  ever  coming  very  close  to  any  other  group. 
Now,  unless  our  classifications  admit,  as  a  i^tural  limit,  this  di ver- 
ity, it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  form  a  system  which  will  answer 
to  the  natural  affinities  really  existing  in  nature.  As  I  have  said  on 
another  occasion,*  classification  should  be  a  picture  from  nature,  and 
not  an  artilScial  frame  of  our  own  invention,  into  which  natural  objects 
are  more  or  less  conveniently  brought  together. 

Another  important  point  of  view,  of  which  naturalists  should  never 
lose  sight,  is  the  relation  which  exists  between  animals  now  found 
alive  on  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  our  globe,  and  those  known 
to  us  only  firom  fossil  remains  discovered  in  strata  of  a  different  geo- 
logical age. 

The  Lepidosteus,  however  isolated  in  the  present  creation,  had 
once  many  and  very  diversified  representatives  all  over  the  globe. 
Fossils  of  the  same  family  of  which  the  gaivpike  is  the  type,  have  been 
found  all  over  Europe  in  the  oldest  fossiliferous  beds,  in  the  strata  of 
the  age  of  the  coal ;  in  the  new  red  sandstone ;  in  the  oolitic  deposits, 

•  See  PrineipUa  of  Zoology ^  by  L.  Agassii  and  A.  A.  Gould,  Vol.  II. 
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and  even  in  the  chalk  and  tertiary  beds.  Thej  existed  in  the  same 
'mde  range  upon  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  have  been  found 
in  Asia  as  well  as  in  New  Holland ;  so  that  this  &milj,  now  limited  to 
the  continent  of  North  America,  and,  if  we  include  in  it  the  Bichir 
also,  to  two  river  basins  of  Africa,  —  was  once  cosmopolite  m  its 
geographical  distribution. 

The  natural  consequence  from  such  evidence  is,  that  we  cannot 
arrive  at  a  true  insight  into  the  relations  of  the  animal  creation,  imlesa 
we  study,  at  the  same  time,  the  living  animals,  and  those  which  have 
become  extinct ;  and  that  a  natural  classification  must  associate  the 
fossils  promiscuously  in  their  natural  relationship  with  the  living 
types.  The  separation  of  palaeontology  from  zoology,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  in  the  study  of  geological  phenomena,  has  been  very 
injurious  to  the  real  progress  of  zoology,  and  is  so  entirely  unscientific, 
that  until  they  are  again  combined  under  the  same  head,  even  in  our 
elementary  text  books,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  zoology  will  make 
the  progress  which  extensive  investigations  carried  on  singly,  in  the 
study  of  living  and  fossil  animals,  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

Moreover,  the  identification  of  fossils  requires  a  close  investiga- 
tion of  such  characters  as  are  shown  in  the  only  remains  of  eidinct 
species  which  have  been  preserved,  and  which  are,  almost  exclusive- 
ly, their  solid  parts.  It  is  therefore  very  important  that,  in  zoological 
investigations,  more  attention  should  be  psdd  to  the  characters  derived 
from  such  parts  as  are  the  only  ones  accessible  in  tiie  study  of  fossils. 

The  mutual  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  course  cannot  but 
be  strikingly  felt  by  those  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
study  of  fossils.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  condition  of  fossil  re- 
mains, as  they  generally  occur  in  rocks,  has  led  naturalists  to  study 
more  carefully  the  living  species,  than  they  did  before.  I  need  only 
mention  the  minuteness  with  which  the  skeletons  of  living  animals 
have  been  described  since  it  has  been  necessary  to  identify  extinct 
species  from  isolated  bones. 

The  skeletons  of  fishes,  which  were  neither  correctly  figured  in 
zoological  drawings  of  these  animals,  nor  minutely  examined  in  their 
structure,  are  no  longer  considered  as  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
minute  observers.  Even  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
shells  in  mollusca  and  of  the  wings  of  insects,  has  been  improved  with 
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reference  to  the  identification  of  fossil  remains.  It  is  therefore  plain 
that  comparative  anatomy  should  be  more  extensively  and  intimately 
combmed  with  zoology  than  is  generally  the  case.  The  classification 
of  the  animal  kingdom  should  no  longer  be  based  simply  upon  the 
structure  of  the  animals,  but  form  and  structure  should  everywhere 
and  always  be  considered  in  their  intimate  connections. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  narrow  circumscription  of  the  genus 
Lepidosteus,  within  the  limits  of  the  temperate  zone  of  North  Amer- 
ica. In  like  manner,  also,  the  Marsupialia,  for  instance,  are  almost 
wholly  confined  to  New  Holland,  and  the  Edentata  to  Brazil.  All 
this  goes  to  show  that  there  is  an  important  connection  between  a 
given  country  and  its  inhabitants,  which  rests  with  the  primitive  plan 
of  the  creation. 

The  limited  existence  of  Lepidosteus  in  North  America  in  the  pre- 
sent creation  has,  no  doubt,  reference  to  the  fact  that  North  America 
was  an  extensive  continent  long  before  other  parts  of  the  globe  had 
ondergone  their  most  extensive  physical  changes.  Or  in  other 
words,  that  the  present  character  of  this  continent  has  not  been 
much  altered  from  what  it  was  when  the  ancient  representatives  of 
Lepidosteus  Uved ;  while  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  physical 
changes  have  been  so  extensive  as  to  exclude  such  forms  from 
among  the  animals  suited  for  them. 

We  have  therefore  here  a  hint  towards  a  more  natural  and  deeper 
imderstanding  of  the  laws  regulating  the  geographical  distribution  of 
animals  in  general. 

There  are  animals  and  plants  whose  detailed  history  is,  as  it  were, 
at  the  same  time,  the  history  of  that  branch  of  science  to  which  they 
belong.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  animals,  which, 
firom  particular  circumstances,  have  thrown  unusual  light  upon  the 
relations  which  exist  between  them  and  their  alhed  types.  There 
are  even  a  few  such  animals,  the  study  of  which  has  actually  marked 
the  advance  of  science.  I  cannot  notice  on  this  occasion  the  gar- 
pike  without  being  strongly  reminded  how  strikingly  this  has  been 
the  fact  with  Lepidosteus.  The  first  sight  I  had  of  a  stufFed  skin  of 
that  fii^h  in  the  Museum  of  Garlsruhe,  when  a  medical  student  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  in  1826,  convinced  me  that  this  genus  stood 
alone  in  the  class  of  fishes ;  and  that  we  could  not,  by  any  possibility. 
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associate  it  with  any  of  the  types  of  living  fishes,  nor  succeed  in 
finding,  among  living  types,  any  one  to  associate  fairly  with  it.  It 
was  a  fact,  at  once  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind,  that  it  stands  iso- 
lated among  all  living  beings ;  and  this  early  impression  has  gradually 
led  me  to  the  views  respecting  classification  which  I  have  expressed 
above,  and  which  have  frequently  guided  me  in  appreciating  both 
the  various  degrees  of  relationship,  and  also  the  differences  which  I 
have  noticed  among  different  families ;  and,  I  may  say,  has  also  kept 
me  free  from  fanciful  attempts  at  symmetrical  classifications. 

Somewhat  later,  my  investigations  of  the  fossil  fishes  led  me  to 
the  distinct  appreciation  of  the  great  difference  there  is  between  the 
characters  of  the  class  of  fishes  in  early  geological  ages ;  I  also 
noticed  that  all  the  bony  fishes  of  former  ages  a^e.  more  or  less 
allied  to  the  gar-pike,  and  widely  different  from  the  types  of 
fishes  now  prevailing.  But  the  real  nature  of  this  difference  was 
only  gradually  undei-stood.  I  had  not  yet  perceived  that  the  fishes 
of  older  times  had  peculiar  characters  of  their  own,  not  to  be 
found  either  among  the  more  recent  fossils  or  among  the  liv- 
ing representatives  of  that  class.  But  tho  opportunity  of  study 
ing  the  skeleton  of  Lepidosteus,  which  was  afforded  me  in  Paris  by 
Cuvier,  showed  at  once,  that  these  fishes  have  reptilian  characters.* 

The  articulation  of  their  vertebra)  differs  from  that  of  the  verte- 
brae of  all  other  fishes  no  less  than  the  structure  of  their  scales. 
Their  extremities,  especially  the  pectoral  lunbs,  assume  a  higher 
development  than  in  fishes  generally.  Their  jaws  also,  and  the 
structure  of  their  teeth,  are  equally  peculiar.  Hence,  it  is  plam 
that,  before  the  class  of  reptiles  was  introduced  upon  our  globe, 
the  fishes,  being  then  the  only  representatives  of  the  type  of  verte- 
brata,  were  invested  with  the  characters  of  a  higher  order,  embody- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  prospective  view  of  a  higher  development  in 
another  class,  which  was  introduced  as  a  distinct  type  only  at  a 
later  period ;  and  from  that  time  the  reptilian  character,  which  had 
been  so  prominent  in  the  oldest  fishes,  was  gradually  reduced,  till, 
in  more  recent  periods,  and  in  the  present  creation,  the  fishes  lost  in 

•  For  further  details,  see  my  Recherches  sui  les  Poissons  Fossiles,  Vol.  11.  part  2, 
p.  1-73. 
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the  successive  creations  all  this  herpetological  relationship,  and  were, 
at  last,  endowed  with  characters  which  contrast  as  much,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  reptiles,  as  they  agreed  closelj  in  the  beginning. 
Lepidosteus  alone  reminds  us,  in  our  time,  of  these  old-fashioned 
characters  of  the  class  of  fishes,  as  it  was  in  former  dajs. 

An  opportunity  afforded  me  by  John  Edward  Gray,  Esq.,  of  the 
British  Museum,  of  examining  a  specimen  of  this  genus,  preserved 
in  alcohol,  furnished  another  evidence  that  the  reptilian  character 
of  Lepidosteus  was  not  only  shown  in  its  solid  parts,  but  was  even 
exemplified  in  the  peculiar  structure  of  its  respiratory  apparatus  and 
its  cellular  air  bladder,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London.* 

One  step  further  was  made  during  this  excursion,  when,  at  Niag- 
ara, a  living  specimen  of  Lepidosteus  was  caught  for  me,  and  to  my 
great  delight,  as  well  as  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  saw  this  fish 
moving  its  head  upon  the  neck  freely,  right  and  left  and  upwards, 
as  a  Saurian,  and  as  no  other  fish  in  creation  does. 

This  reptilian  character  of  the  older  fishes  is  not  the  only  striking 
character  which  distinguishes  them.  Investigations  into  the  em- 
bryonic growth  of  recent  fishes  have  led  me  to  the  discovery  that 
the  changes  which  they  undergo  agree,  in  many  respects,  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  with  the  differences  which  we  notice  be- 
tween the  fossils  of  different  ages ;  so  much  so,  that  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  especially  its  odd  termination  in 
very  yoimg  embryos,  where  the  upper  lobe  of  the  caudal  fin  is  pro- 
longed beyond  the  lower  lobe,  and  forms  an  unequal,  unsymmetrical 
appendage  upwards  and  backwards,  agrees  precisely  with  the  form 
of  the.  tail  of  the  bony  fishes  of  the  oldest  geological  deposits  ;  so 
that  these  ancient  fishes  may  be  said  to  have  embryonic  peculiarities 
in  addition  to  their  reptilian  character.  This  fact,  so  simple  in  itself, 
and  apparently  so  natural,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  history 
of  animal  life.  It  has  gradually  led  me  to  more  extensive  views,  and 
to  the  conviction  that  embryonic  investigations  might  throw  as  much 
light  upon  the  successive  development  of  the  animal  kingdom  during 
the  successive  geological  periods,  as  upon  the  physiological  develop- 

*  Proceed.  ZooL  Soc.  of  London,  Vol.  11.  page  119. 
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ment  of  individual  animals ;  and,  indeed,  I  can  now  show,  throng  all 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  that  the  oldest  representatives  of  any 
family  agree  closely  with  the  embryonic  stages  of  the  higher  types  of 
the  living  representatives  of  the  same  families ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  order  of  succession  of  animals,  through  all  classes  and 
families,  agrees,  in  a  most  astonishing  measure,  with  the  degrees  of 
development  of  young  animals  of  the  present  age. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  a  minute  investigation  of  the 
embryology  of  Lepidosteus  would  throw  a  vast  amount  of  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  succession  of  fishes,  of  all  geological  periods ;  and 
also  would  probably  give  the  first  indication  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  3e})aration  of  true  ichthyological  characters  from  reptilian  cha^ 
acters,  was  gradually  introduced ;  as  it  is  more  than  probable,  from 
all  we  know  otherwise  of  the  embryology  of  animals,  that  the  young 
gar-pike,  in  its  earliest  condition,  will  have  characters  truly  ichthy- 
ological, and  only  assume,  gradually,  the  peculiar  reptilian  charac- 
ters which  distinguish  it.  But  notwithstanding  aQ  my  efforts  to 
secure  the  Lepidosteus  in  the  breeding  season,  I  have  failed  up  to 
this  day  to  gain  the  desired  information.  It  only  remains  for  me, 
therefore,  to  urge  naturalists  li^g  near  the  waters  inhabited  by 
Lepidosteus  to  take  up  the  subject  as  early  as  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  them. 

Although  Lepidosteus  does  not  occur  in  Lake  Superior,  I  have 
deemed  it  sufficiently  important  to  introduce  these  remarks  here,  as 
this  fish  occurs  in  all  the  northern  lakes  except  Lake  Superior,  as 
far  north  even  as  Mud  Lake,  below  Sault  St.  Marie.  Its  presence 
in  these  waters  is  another  of  the  striking  differences  which  exist 
between  the  ichthyological  fauna  of  Lake  Superior,  and  that  of  the 
other  lakes ;  and  shows  once  more,  within  what  narrow  limits  animals 
may  be  circumscribed,  even  when  endowed  with  the  most  powerful 
means,  of  locomotion,  and  left  untrammeled  by  natural  barriers. 

This  Lepidosteus  is  one  of  the  swiftest  fishes  I  know.  He  darts  like 
an  arrow  through  the  waters,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  overcomes 
rapids,  even  the  rapids  of  the  Niagara,  shows  that  the  falls  of  St 
Mary  would  be  no  natural  barrier  to  him,  if  there  were  no  nat- 
ural causes  to  keep  him  within  the  limits  in  which  he  is  found, 
and  which  extend  firom  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  St.  Glair,  and  Mud 
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Lake,  through  Lake  Erie,  and  Ontario,  down  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  its  outlet  into  the  sea,  mto  which  this  fish  never  ventures  far, 
though  he  does  not  altogether  avoid  brackish  and  salt  water. 

Dr.  Bichardson  was  the  first  naturalist  who  described  the  northern 
Lepidosteus.  He  mentions  it  in  his  Fauna  Boreali-Americana, 
under  the  name  of  Lepidosieus  Suronensisy  and  gives  a  correct  and 
detailed  description  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  since  mistaken, 
and  referred  to  the  southern  species  first  described  bj  Gatesby  and 
linnaeus,  from  which  it  is  however  very  distinct,  both  by  the  pro- 
portions of  its  parts,  its  scales,  its  fins,  and  especially  by  the  form  of 
its  frontal  bones,  in  which  the  suprarorbital  emargination  is  much 
lower  and  more  elongated.  Again,  notwithstanding  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dr.  Richardson,  Dr.  Dekay  has  redescribcd  it  under  the 
name  of  Lepido%tm%  Bison;  and  Zadock  Thompson  has  described 
a  young  specimen  under  the  name  of  LepidoBteuB  lineatus.  At 
first,  his  description  would  seem  to  indicate  a  really  distinct 
species ;  but  I  have  ascertamed,  by  a  series  of  specimens,  that  the 
difierences  pointed  out  are  really  the  characters  of  the  young,  and 
have  no  value  as  specific  characters  ;  the  detached  lobe  formed  by 
the  upper  raylets  of  the  caudal  fin  is  gradually  united  with  the 
lower  rays,*  and  the  longitudinal  stripe,  which  is  well  marked  in 
young  specimens  of  a  few  inches  in  length,  gradually  vanishes,  to 
leave  only  a  few  spots  upon  the  sides,  which  even  disappear  entirely 
in  the  oldest  individuals.  The  vertical  fins  alone  remain  spotted  in 
the  adult.  The  natural  color  of  this  fish  is  a  light  greenish  gray, 
passing  downwards  into  a  dull  white. 

AciPBNSERiD^  (^Sturgeom,) 

The  family  of  Sturgeons  is  well  characterized  and  easily  distin- 
guished from  any  other  in  the  class.  These  fishes  have  generally 
been  placed  in  the  order  of  Chondropterygians,  near  the  sharks, 
until  I  objected  to  this  association,  and  attempted  to  show  that,  not- 

*  It  if  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  sereral  fishes  of  the  old  Red  Sandstone  period 
hare,  in  their  lull-grown  state,  a  peculiar  form  of  their  candal  fin,  which  is  nearly 
identieal  with  the  form  of  the  caudal  fin  of  the  young  Lepidosteus ;  a  form  which 
it  otherwise  unknown  to  me  at  present  in  the  whole  class  of  fishef. 
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withstanding  their  extraordinary  peculiarities^  they  are  more  closely 
related  to  the  gar-pikes,  than  to  any  other  group  of  fishes.  This 
view,  though  at  first  strongly  opposed,  is  now  generally  admitted, 
having  been  sustamed  both  by  anatomical  and  paldBontological 
'  evidence. 

The  sturgeons  are  generally  large  fishes,  which  live  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water,  feeding  with  their  toothless  mouths  upon  decom- 
posed organized  substances.  Their  movements  are  rather  sluggish, 
resembling  somewhat  those  of  the  codfish  tribe. 

Their  geographical  distribution  is  quite  peculiar,  and  constitutes 
one  of  their  prominent  peculiarities.  Located  as  they  are,  in  the 
colder  portions  of  the  temperate  zone,  they  inhabit  either  the  fresh 
waters  or  the  seas  exclusively,  or  alternately  both  these  elements, 
remaining  during  the  larger  part  of  the  year  in  the  sea,  and  ascend- 
ing the  rivers  in  the  spawning  season.  Although  adapted  to  the 
cold  regions  of  the  temperate,  they  do  not  seem  to  extend  into 
the  arctic  zone,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  been  observed  in 
any  of  the  waters  of  the  warmer  half  of  the  temperate  zone.  The 
great  basin  of  salt  water  lakes  or  seas  which  extends  east  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, seems  to  be  their  principal  abode  in  the  Old  World,  or  at 
least  the  region  in  which  the  greater  number  of  species  occur ;  and 
each  species  takes  a  wide  range,  extending  up  the  Danube  and  its 
tributaries,  and  all  the  Russian  rivers  emptying  into  the  Black 
Sea.  From  the  Caspian  they  ascend  the  Wolga  in  immense 
shoals,  and  are  found  farther  east  in  the  lakes  of  Central  Asia, 
even  as  far  as  the  borders  of  China.  The  great  Canadian  lakes 
constitute  another  centre  of  distribution  of  these  fishes  in  the  New 
World,  but  here  they  are  neither  so  numerous,  nor  do  they  ever 
occur  in  contact  with  salt  water  in  this  basin. 

Northwards,  there  is  another  great  zone  of  distribution  of  stur- 
geons, which  inhabit  all  the  great  northern  rivers  emptying  into  the 
Arctic  Sea,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  America.  They  occur  equally  in 
the  intervening  seas,  being  found  on  the  shores  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  in  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  as  well  as  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  from  which  they  ascend  the  northern  rivers  of  Germany,  as 
well  as  those  of  Holland,  France,  and  Great  Brittun.  Even  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  have  their  sturgeons,  though  few 
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in  number.  There  are  also  some  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  North 
America,  along  the  British  Possessions  as  well  as  the  Northern  and 
Middle  United  States.  They  seem  to  be  exceedingly  numerous  in 
the  northern  Pacific,  being  found  everywhere  from  Behring's  Straits 
and  Japan  to  the  northern  shores  of  China,  and  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  as  far  south  as  the  Columbia  River.  Again,  the 
80  called  western  waters  of  the  United  States  have  their  own 
species,  from  the  Ohio  down  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  these  species  ascend  the  rivers  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  suppose  them  to  be  rather  entirely  fluviatile,  like 
those  of  the  great  Canadian  lakes. 

Beyond  the  above  limits  southwards  there  are  nowhere  sturgeons 
to  be  found,  not  even  in  the  Nile,  though  emptying  into  a  sea  in 
which  they  occur;  and  as  for  the  great  rivers  of  Southern  Asia  and 
of  tropical  Africa,  not  only  the  sturgeons,  but  another  family  js 
wanting  there,  I  mean  the  family  of  Goniodonts  which  in  Central 
and  Southern  America  takes  the  place  of  the  sturgeons  of  the 
North.  Again,  all  the  species  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are 
different. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  which  will  hereafter  throw  much 
light  upon  the  laws  of  geographical  distribution  of  animals  and  their 
mode  of  association,  viz.,  that  certain  families  are  entirely  circum- 
scribed within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  that  their  special 
location  has  an  unquestionable  reference  to  the  location  of  other  ani- 
mals ;  or  in  other  words,  that  natural  families,  apparently  littie  related 
to  each  other,  are  confined  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  are 
linked  together  by  some  intermediate  form,  which  itself  is  located  in 
the  mtermediate  track  between  the  two  extremes.  In  the  case  now 
before  us,  we  have  the  sturgeons  extending  all  arcmnd  the  world  in 
the  northern  temperate  hemisphere,  in  its  seas  as  well  as  in  its  fresh 
waters,  all  closely  related  to  each  other.  Neither  in  Asia  nor  in 
Africa  is  there  an  aberrant  form  of  that  type,  or  any  representative 
type  in  the  warmer  zones ;  but  in  North  America  we  have  the 
genus  Scaphirhynchus,  which  occurs  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and 
which  forms  a  most  natural  link  with  the  family  of  Goniodonts,  all  the 
species  of  which  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  fresh  waters  of 
Central  and  South  America.   The  closeness  of  this  connection  will  be 
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at  once  perceived  ly  attempting  to  compare  the  species  of  true 
Loricariae  with  the  Scaphirhynchus.  I  know  very  well,  that  the 
afiSnities  of  Goniodonts  and  Siluroids  with  sturgeons  are  denied,  but' 
I  still  strongly  insist  upon  their  close  relationship,  which  I  hope  to 
establish  satisfactorily  in  a  special  paper,  as  I  continued  to  insist 
upon  the  relation  between  sturgeons  and  gar-pikes,  at  one  time 
positively  contradicted,  and  even  ridiculed.  I  trust  then  to  be  able 
to  show,  that  the  remarkable  form  of  the  brains  of  Siluridse  comes 
nearer  to  that  of  sturgeons  and  Lepidostei,  than  to  that  of  any 
other  family  of  fishes.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious,  that  there 
must  be  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  continent  of  America  some 
inducement  not  yet  understood,  for  adaptations  so  special  and  so 
different  from  what  we  observe  in  the  Old  World.  Indeed,  such  anal- 
o^es  between  the  organized  beings  almost  from  one  pole  to  another, 
occur  from  man  down  to  the  plants  in  America  only,  among  its  native 
products ;  while  in  the  Old  World  plants  as  well  as  animals  have  more 
circumscribed  homes,  and  more  closely  characterized  features  in  the 
various  continents  at  different  latitudes. 

As  for  the  species  of  sturgeons  which  occur  in  the  Canadian 
lakes,  I  know  only  three  from  personal  examination,  one  of  which  was 
obtained  in  Lake  Superior,  at  IVCchipicotin,  another  at  the  Pic,  and  the 
third  at  the  Sault :  though  I  know  that  they  occur  in  all  other  Cana- 
dian lakes,  yet  it  remains  to  be  ascertained  how  the  species  said  to  be 
so  common  in  Lake  Huron,  compare  with  those  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
with  those  in  the  other  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  itself.  As 
for  the  Atlantic  species,  ascending  the  rivers  of  the  United  States 
west  and  south  of  Cape  Cod,  I  know  them  to  differ  from  those  of  the 
lakes,  at  least  from  those  which  I  possess  from  Lake  Superior.  The 
number  of  species  of  this  interesting  family  which  occur  in  the  United 
States  is  at  all  events  far  greater  than  would  be  supposed  from  an 
examination  of  the  published  records*  Upon  close  comparison  of  the 
specimens  in  my  collection  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
in  different  museums,  as  those  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Boston,  of  Salem,  of  the  Lyceimi  of  New  York,  my  assistant,  Mr. 
Charles  Girard,  and  myself  have  discovered  several  species  not  yet 
described.    For  this  comparison  I  was  the  better  prepared  as  I  had 
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.an  opportunity  in  former  years  of  studying  almost  all  the  European 
species  in  a  fresh  condition,  during  a  prolonged  visit  in  Vienna. 

AoiPENSSR  L^vis,  Agass. 

Tbis  specieSy  one  of  the  largest  of  the  genus,  is  from  the  Pic. 
The  length  of  the  specimen,  of  which  I  possess  the  head  and  the 
fibs,  and  which  was  in  fresh  condition  when  I  examined  it,  was  four 
feet  six  inches.  The  head,  which  is  contained  two  and  a  half  times  in 
the  whole  length,  is  subcorneal  and  a  little  flattened  below ;  the  upper 
surface  forms  an  uniformly  descending  line  from  the  occiput  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  snout,  somewhat  elUptical  beyond  the  eyes,  thus  giving 
to  the  latter  a  slightly  recurved  appearance.  From  the  level  of  the 
eyes  to  the  centre  of  the  skull,  on  the  middle  line  of  the  head,  there 
exists  an  equally  elongated  surface,  more  flattened,  being  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  longitudinal  dimple ;  finally,  on  the  occipital  part  of  the  skull 
we  observe  a  small  keel,  where  the  two  bones  of  this  region  begin 
to  become  convex,  in  order  to  pass  to  the  cutting  plates  of  the  back. 

The  surface  of  the  bones  which  form  the  exterior  covering  of  the 
head,  is  invested  with  small  tubercles  of  enamel,  of  a  circular  form 
with  obtuse  summits.  At  first  without  apparent  order,  at  the  very 
centre  of  the  bone  they  become  linear,  radiating  to  the  circumfer- 
ence. Their  greatest  development  occurs  in  the  occipital  region  and 
on  the  transverse  line  level  with  the  nostrils.  On  the  middle  part 
of  the  head  these  tubercles  become  thinner,  and  on  the  extremity  of 
the  snout  they  are  reduced  to  a  fine  reticulation.  The  sides  of  the 
head  have  only  a  very  few  asperities.  The  only  bone  on  which  they 
are  developed  is  the  operculum,  and  it  is  only  in  its  posterior  half 
that  they  radiate  from  the  centre  towards  the  margin.  A  few  rows 
only  are  directed  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  The  other 
bones  constituting  the  opercular  apparatus  are  covered  with  a 
membrane  finely  roughed  at  the  surface.  The  bones  placed  at 
a  small  distance  behind  the  eye  and  limiting  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  branchial  cavity,  bear  a  few  blunt  tubercles  irregularly  dis- 
tributed on  their  surface.  The  brancliiostegal  membrane  is  naked 
and  smooth,  attached  by  a  thin  shred  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
operculum,  and  passes  before  the  pectoral  fin,  to  which  it  is  con- 
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tigaous ;  beyond  this  it  dilates,  in  order  to  shut  the  branchial  caviiy 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  forming  a  very  open  curved  line ; 
finally  it  terminates  at  a  small  distance  from  the  mouth.  The  eyes 
are  at  a  distance  of  three  and  six-eighths  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
snout.  Their  form  b  subcircular,  their  pupil  transversely  cleft. 
Their  immediate  covering  is  a  smooth  membrane,  which  continues 
below  to  the  anterior  extremity,  where  it  becomes  reticulated,  but 
without  any  appearance  of  the  smallest  plate  on  its  surface.  At  the 
anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  eye  is  a  small  protuberance  projecting 
over  the  depression  in  which  the  nostrils  are  situated.  These  latter 
open  at  the  surface  by  two  orifices  on  each  side.  The  one  of  an 
elliptical  form  with  a  free  opening,  occupies  a  prominent  position,  so 
that  it  would  be  observed  from  both  sides  of  the  head,  looking  at  it 
firom  above.  The  other,  a  larger  one,  has  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with 
its  convexity  turned  towards  the  eye,  and  placed  a  little  obliquely 
on  the  vertical  line,  extending  below  the  lower  line  of  the  eye  for 
two-thirds  of  its  length. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  head  appears  as  a  flat  sur&ce  ri^g 
msensibly  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  mouth  to  the  extremity  of 
the  snout.  This  latter  rises  gradually  in  an  oblique  line,  which  begins 
in  front  of  the  barbels.  The  middle  line  is  convex,  the  margins  are 
inclined.  The  barbels,  four  in  number,  are  situated  in  pairs  on  both 
sides.  The  two  pairs  are  a  little  more  distant  from  each  other  than 
the  two  barbels  of  the  right  and  left  side.  Their  length  is  nearly 
the  same,  of  about  two  inches ;  their  form  subcorneal,  growing  thinner 
at  their  extremity.  Behind  the  barbels  we  notice  a  subquadrangular 
depression  in  which  their  base  is  concealed  when  they  bend  back- 
wards. The  mouth  is  situated  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  lower 
part,  in  a  transversal  notch ;  it  extends  from  one  side  of  the  head 
to  the  other,  the  posterior  margin  being  almost  straight,  the  anterior 
having  an  elliptical  outline  on  the  middle  line.  A  thick  membrane, 
with  a  glandular  and  undulating  surface,  surrounds  the  jaws,  leav- 
ing the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  free.  Both  extremities  are 
attached  to  ^e  anterior  third  part  of  both  lower  maxillary  bones, 
sending  a  small  membranous  expansion  towards  the  symphysis,  tak- 
ing afterwards  the  direction  towards  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 
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Here  the  membrane  is  thickened  considerably,  and  continues  so  on 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  upper  jaw,  following  its  outlines. 

The  mouth  is  protractile,  and  when  projected  outwards  carries 
with  it  the  surrounding  membrane.  The  jaws  are  weak,  both  max- 
illary branches  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  uniting  by  means  of  a 
tendinous  membrane.  The  extremity  of  the  tongue  is  round,  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  membrane,  with  a  wrmkled  surface  perforated  with 
small  mucous  holes. 

A  thicK  layer  of  mucosity  covers  the  surface  of  the  head.  This 
mucosity  is  secreted  by  the  crypts  of  the  skin ;  these  are  especially 
very  conspicuous  on  the  space  situated  between  the  mouth  and  the 
snout,  and  on  the  upper  side  of  the  latter.  They  have  the  appear- 
ance of  irregular  meshes  excavated  in  the  skin,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  we  distinguish,  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass,  the  crypts 
which  line  its  surface. 

The  body  is  of  a  regular  form,  diminishing  insensibly  from  the 
anterior  side  backwards  to  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  behind  which  it 
decreases  rapidly  towards  the  tail.  This  latter  goes  on  tapering,  then 
turns  up  obliquely,  arching  itself  slightly  over  the  lower  lobe  of  the 
caudal.  The  surface  of  this  caudal  prolongation  is  covered  with 
small  elongated  escutcheons,  which  become  the  mere  slender  the 
more  they  rise  along  the  caudal  arch.  They  begin  above  the  last 
escutcheon  of  the  lateral  row,  much  resembling  the  scales  of  the  tail 
in  Lepidosteus. 

The  five  rows  of  escutcheons  on  the  sides  of  the  body  and  along 
the  back  are  scarcely  visible,  for  they  are  hidden  in  the  thickness 
of  the  body. 

The  upper  lobe  of  the  caudal  fin  is  composed  in  its  whole  extent 
of  spinous  rays,  generally  short  and  much  inclined  backwards,  di- 
minishing in  length  the  *more  they  recede,  and  becoming  rudimen- 
tary at  their  termination.  The  lower  lobe,  which  gives  to  the  cau- 
dal fin  its  general  form,  is  exclusively  composed  of  articulated  and 
dichotomous  rays.  Those  of  the  lower  margin,  much  the  largest 
and  longest,  rems^  undivided  for  two-thirds  of  their  length ;  they 
seem  even  to  foUow  a  direction  peculiar  to  them  by  a  slightly  con- 
cave line.  The  other  rays  grow  more  and  more  slender  the  more 
they  rise  above  the  lobe.     They  bifurcate  first  in  the  middle,  and 
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subsequently  several  times  at  a  distance  which  varies  for  every 
ray.  The  lower  lobe  of  the  caudal  extends  not  so  far  backwards  as 
the  upper.  This  latter  has  the  form  of  a  very  open  arch ;  the 
lower  is  convex  below.  The  line  which  joins  both  extremities  is 
oblique  within  the  upper  half ;  on  the  middle  line  it  becomes  con- 
cave, giving  to  the  posterior  margin  of  this  fin  the  form  of  an 
irregular  crescent. 

The  dorsal  fin  is  equally  notched,  forming  a  crescent  on  its  termi- 
nal margin.  All  the  rays  which  compose  it  are  articulated.  Those 
of  the  anterior  margm,  four  times  longer  than  those  of  the  posterior, 
are  arched  backwards,  undivided  through  theii:  whole  extent.  The 
other  rays  dichotomize  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  caudal. 

The  anal,  longer  than  broad,  is  placed  opposite  and  somewhat 
behind  the  dorsal.  Its  form  is  oblong,  the  inner  and  outer  margins 
are  rounded;  the  posterior  margin  is  straight,  bending  slightly 
inwards  at  the  middle.  The  rays  are  similar  to  those  of  the  dorsal. 
Those  of  the  lower  margin  being  the  longest  and  remaining  undivided 
through  the  whole  extent ;  those  of  the  outer  margin  dichotomize 
like  those  of  the  dorsal. 

The  ventral  fins,  as  broad  as  they  are  long,  are  placed  halfway 
between  the  pectorals  and  the  anal.  Their  posterior  margin  is  ahnost 
square,  the  inner  slightly  sinuous,  the  outer  rounded.  The  rays 
of  the  former  dichotomize  from  their  basis,  those  of  the  latter  are 
undivided,  like  those  of  the  other  fins. 

The  pectorals  are  of  all  fins  the  most  developed.  Their  greatest 
length  is  seven  inches  and  a  half,  and  their  breadth  nearly  four  inches. 
Their  form  is  a  rather  regular  oval,  setting  aside  their  margin  of  inse^ 
tion,  which  for  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  from  the  outer  margin,  forms 
a  straight  line,  directing  itself  obliquely  towards  the  interior  of  the 
fin,  whilst  on  the  other  third  we  observe  a  curve  which  brings  the 
inner  margin  of  the  fin  back  upon  itself.  The  rays  of  this  margin 
become  excessively  slender,  and  remain  undivided,  like  those  of  the 
outer  margin.  Those  of  the  centre  dichotomize  according  to  the 
common  rule. 

The  number  of  rays  in  the  fins  is  as  follows :  P.  39  to  40  ;  D.  84  ; 
V.  26  ;  A.  23.  We  may  count  as  many  as  fifty  to  sixty  on  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  caudal,  but  they  become  indistinct  beyond  this  number. 
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A  character  common  to  all  fins  is  to  haye  the  outer  mar^  sen- 
sibly thicker  than  the  inner,  which  becomes  thin  and  membranous. 
It  is  also  in  this  outer  margin  that  are  found  the  largest  rays, 
arched  from  within  outwards,  undivided  in  the  greatest  part  of  their 
extent,  thus  ^ving  them  a  peculiar  aspect.  Small  tubercles  are 
observed  in  the  outer  third  of  the  rajs  where  they  are  most 
dichotomized. 

The  color  is  of  an  uniform  blackish  brown,  which  extends  to  the 
fins ;  it  is  a  little  less  intense  on  the  head,  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
ades  below  the  middle  line  it  has  a  yellowish  reflection.  A  pale  white 
exists  over  the  lower  part  of  the  head  and  the  abdomen,  as  far  as 
the  under  surface  of  the  tail. 

This  species  resembles  the  A.  ruMcimchis  of  Lesueur,  who  describes 
two  varieties  of  it,  one  found  with  the  true  rvMcundiia  in  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario;  the  other  inhabiting  the  River  Ohio.  The 
descriptions  which  he  has  given  of  them  do  not  enable  us  to  recog- 
nize our  species  in  either  of  these  varieties. 

A0IPB5SBB  GABBONABIUS,  AgaSS. 

The  general  form  of  this  species  is  rather  thick  and  short  than 
slender.  The  back  is  proportionally  very  elevated  and  very  convex 
from  the  occiput  to  the*  anterior  mar^  of  the  dorsal  fin,  from  whence 
the  body  begins  to  grow  considerably  slender  towards  the  tail,  which 
last  rises  obliquely  in  order  to  form  the  higher  arch  of  the  caudal 
fin.     (Plate  6,  fig.  1.) 

The  total  length  is  one  foot  two  inches  and  a  half.  The  head  is 
contained  three  times  and  a  half  in  this  length.  The  face,  from  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  branchial  cavity  to  the  extremity  of  the  snout, 
equals  the  fourth  part  of  the  length  of  the  trunk.  The  snout,  from 
the  oiifices  of  the  nostrils  is  contained  seven  times  in  this  length. 

The  head  itself  is  depressed,  flattened,  uniformly  inclined  from 
the  occiput  beyond  the  nostrils,  where  the  snout  rises  considerably, 
growing  thinner  on  its  margins,  which  circumstance  ^ves  it  a  convex 
form.  Seen  from  above,  its  shape  is  that  of  an  elongated  triangle. 
The  upper  surface  is  quite  uniform,  having  only  one  slight  depression 
on  the  middle  line^  bordered  by  two  small  carinae  of  the  firontal  and 
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parietal  bones.  Small  plates  continue  on  the  snout  to  its  extremity, 
and  are  prolonged  on  the  sides  before  the  nostrils,  but  do  not  reach 
the  lower  circumference  of  the  eye.  All  these  bones  are  covered 
with  fine  granules,  disposed  in  linear  rows  in  the  direction  of  the 
head.  The  eyes  occupy  the  upper  region  of  the  face.  They  are 
oval  and  have  their  largest  diameter  longitudinal.  They  aore  sur- 
rounded with  a  smooth  zone  on  their  lower  circumference,  limited 
above  by  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  behind  by  a  bone  which  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  opercular  apparatus  and  the  branchial  cavity. 
Another  bone,  which  is  triangular,  bemg  the  continuation  of  the 
preceding,  limits  the  posterior  margm  of  the  face  and  completes  the' 
anterior  margin  of  the  branchial  cavity.  The  nostrils,  situated  in  a 
depression  which  is  reserved  for  them  before  the  eyes,  open,  as  is 
common,  at  the  surface,  by  two  holes  pierced  laterally,  of  which  the 
upper,  the  smallest,  is  subcircular  and  free,  the  lower  oblong,  vertical 
and  protected  by  a  small  membrane  at  its  anterior  margin.  The  smaU 
plates  which  cover  the  snout  reach  not  so  far  as  the  bone  of  the 
lower  angle  of  the  face.  The  opercular  bone  is  covered  with  these 
fine  granules  disposed  in  striae  radiating  from  the  centre.  The 
membrane  which  invests  it  and  which  shuts  the  respiratory  opening 
in  front,  is  covered  with  a  fine  rasp,  which  continues  on  the  sides 
of  the  head  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  branchiostegal  mem- 
brane proper  is  naked  and  very  thin.  It  surrounds  the  opercular 
bone  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  branchial  cavity,  and  is  prolonged 
and  becomes  wider  a  little  above  the  branchial  opening  behind  the 
pectoral  fins  and  beneath  the  head. 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  head  is  level,  with  the  snout  a  little 
raised.  The  mouth  opens  in  a  depression  behind  the  eyes.  Its 
general  form  is  the  same  as  in  the  A.  Icems^  (see  pi.  5,  f.  2. ;) 
it  is  protractile  as  in  this  latter,  but  the  membranous  fold  which 
surrounds  the  jaws,  is  smooth  on  its  whole  anterior  circumference, 
where  it  appears  only  as  a  wrinkle  surrounding  the  jaw.  It  thickens 
at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  and  terminates  in  a  flattened  flap,  of 
glandular  appearance,  on  the  third  quarter  of  the  extent  of  the  lower 
jaw,  leaving  the  symphysis  bare#  The  palate  and  the  tongue  have 
sinuous  and  transverse  wrinkles  on  their  surface. 

Four  thread-like  barbels  half  an  inch  long,  are  placed  mid-way 
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between  the  mouih  and  the  termination  of  the  snout,  a  little  nearer 
however  to  the  mouth.  On  this  face,  though  generally  flattened,  we 
may  observe  a  median  longitudinal  swelling,  having  on  each  side  a 
depression  with  widened  margins.  This  skin  is  bare,  although  cov- 
ered upon  its  surface  with  a  net  of  irregular  meshes  in  which  we 
observe  small  holes  which  secrete  the  mucositj,  as  in  J..  Icevia. 

The  escutcheons  of  the  dorsal  row  are  twelve  in  number,  well  de- 
veloped, and  a  rudimentary  thirteenth  applied  to  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  dorsal.  They  are  so  near  to  one  another  that  some  are  even 
dightly  imbricated.  Their  general  form  is  heartshaped,  broader 
than  long,  the  two  sides  limited  by  a  regular  denticulated  curved 
line,  rising  abruptly  so  as  to  form  a  very  sharp  median  carina, 
terminated  at  the  two  posterior  thirds  in  a  hook,  whose  point  is 
tamed  backwards.  Their  surface  is  covered  with  radiating  lines, 
owing  to  the  linear  arrangement  of  their  tubercles,  which  are  exces- 
flively  small,  and  acute.  On  the  space  between  the  posterior  mar- 
^n  of  the  dorsal  and  the  origin  of  the  caudal  we  observe  three 
small  plates.  The  largest  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  dorsal,  the 
two  smaller  follow  immediately  and  are  arranged  in  pairs.  Their 
surface  is  equally  covered  with  small  acute  tubercles,  but  the  cen 
tre  is  scarcely  indicated  by  a  larger  tubercle,  whence  the  others 
radiate.     (See  pi.  5,  fig.  8.) 

The  lateral  escutcheons  are  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-three  in  num- 
ber, of  irregular  oblong  form,  with  the  two  sides  retracted.  The 
anterior  margin  is  concave,  the  posterior  convex,  slightly  notched 
in  the  middle.  The  median  carina  is  but  slightly  prominent,  the 
mdes  of  course  but  little  inclined  ;  the  hook  which  rises  above  it  is 
dightly  curved  backwards ;  sometimes  it  is  bifurcated  at  its  point. 
The  surface,  as  usual,  is  covered  with  small  granules  in  radiating 
rows.  Tlieir  position  in  relation  to  the  body  is  oblique  from  before 
backwards.  They  are  less  serrated  than  those  of  the  back,  and  di- 
minish gradually  as  they  approach  the  tail. 

The  escutcheons  of  the  abdominal  region,  from  seven  to  eight  in 
number,  extending  over  the  sp^e  contained  between  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  pectoral  and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  ventral 
fins,  resemble  much  in  their  general  outlines  those  of  the  back. 
Their  form  is  peihaps  more  rounded,  though  they  do  not  form  a 
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regular  circle.  They  are  quite  as  much  inclined,  and  Uieir  hooks 
are  stronger,  and  more  arched  at  the  point.  The  radiating  gtrise 
are  also  more  visible. 

Jxi  front  of  this  double  row  of  escutcheons  and  as  if  forming  theis 
immediate  continuation  on  the  inner  side  of  the  pectoral  fins,  and 
in  front  of  them,  we  observe  a  subtriangular  bone,  the  anterior 
side  of  which  is  concave,  bordering  the  branchial  opening  beneath. 
These  two  bones  are  contiguous  on  their  anterior  angle,  and  form 
bj  their  reunion  a  convex  curved  line  along  the  sides  of  the  mouthy 
to  which  the  branchiostegal  membrane  is  attached.  A  prominent 
carma,  but  unprovided  with  hooks,  extends  along  the  median  lino 
from  the  posterior  angle.  A  single  wrinkle  indicates  on  the  middle 
of  the  anterior  angle  the  rudiment  of  a  carina.  The  striaa  radiate 
from  those  two  centres.  The  bone  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  pecto^ 
rals  and  upon  which  these  fins  articulate,  is  small  and  hidden  under 
the  skin. 

An  odd  elliptical  esoutcheon  irith  regular  outlines  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  space  between  the  anus  and  the  anal  fin.  It  has  a  slij^ 
median  carina,  over  which  projects  an  elliptical  hook.  A  rudiment 
of  an  escutcheon  leans  towards  the  anterior  margin  of  the  anal. 

The  anus  opens  in  a  small  depression  immediately  behind  the 
ventrals,  at  a  distance  of  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  from  their  po0> 
terior  margin,  and  one  inch  and  three-sixteenths  from  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  anal.  It  is  small  and  surrounded  by  a  cutaneous 
membrane,  bilobed  on  the  posterior  side. 

The  skin  over  the  whole  space  which  the  escutcheons  do  not 
cover  is  rough  to  the  touch.  Small  tubercles  with  acute  points 
cover  uniformly  its  surface,  being  every  where  of  equal  sixe 
and  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  other.  On  the  termmal  arch 
of  the  tail  they  become  lengthened  and  flattened,  and  invest 
the  whole  space  like  scales. 

The  fins  are  generally  small;  the  dorsal,  broader  than  it  is 
high,  is  triangular  with  the  upper  mar^  concave.  It  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  soft  rays,  with  the  exception  of  a  fulcrum 
situated  on  its  anterior  margin.  The  rays  are  articulated  and 
subdivided  only  at  their  extremity. 

The  upper  lobe  of  the  caudal  is  formed  of  small  bony  rays,  short 
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and  strongly  inclined  backwards,  not  reaching  the  extremity  of 
the  fin.  The  rays  of  the  lower  lobe  do  not  difier  firom  those  of 
fhe  dorsal.  They  bifurcate  like  these  latter,  but  at  the  extremity 
only.  The  posterior  margin  of  this  lobe  is  notched,  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent  and  elongated  in  its  upper  part,  along  the  arch  of 
the  tail.    The  notch  is  not  deep  in  the  lower  part. 

The  anal  is  opposite  to  the  dorsal,  beyond  which  it  extends 
backwards.  It  is  narrow,  elongated,  almost  twice  as  high  as  it  is 
broad.  The  inner  and  outer  margins  are  almost  straight,  the 
terminal  oblique  margin  slightly  curved.  "The  rays  are  slender, 
bifurcated  at  their  extremity  only. 

The  ventrals,  similar  in  dieir  form  to  the  anal,  are  situated  at 
the  posterior  third  of  the  body.  Their  structure  has  nothing  that 
distinguishes  them  from  the  anal. 

The  pectorals  are  as  in  the  JL.  Icevis  the  largest  of  all  the  fins. 
Their  form  is  lengthened,  the  terminal  margin  is  obliquely  rounded, 
and  passes  to  the  inner  margin  by  an  arch.  The  anterior  and  outer 
margin  bears  a  spinous  ray,  bent  beyond  its  insertion,  and  curving 
inwards  a  little  before  the  point.  It  does  not  reach  the  extremity 
of  the  fin.  It  is  flattened  in  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  fin ; 
its  basis  is  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  broad  and  terminates  in  an 
obtuse  point-,  in  the  margin  of  the  fin.  The  surface  is  striated  longi- 
tudinally on  both  surfaces,  alternating  with  small  furrows  and 
wrinkles.    The  soft  rays  are  as  in  the  other  fins. 

The  general  color  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  on  the  upper  half 
of  the  body,  the  yellow  growing  purer  on  the  sides  and  beneath 
the  belly.  A  large  spot  of  an  intense  black,  and  an  elongated 
quadrangular  form  occupies,  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  space 
between  the  dorsal  and  lateral  series  of  shields.  A  second  pair 
of  large  spots  of  the  same  color  occupies  the  same  position  on 
the  sides  of  the  dorsal  fin,  on  which  they  even  encroach  a  little. 
Other  small  spots  are  distributed  over  the  sides  of  the  fish 
from  the  opercular  apparatus  (itself  included)  to  the  tail  and 
the  fins,  giving  thus  to  the  whole  fish  a  dotted  appearance. 

P.  1,  4S-86;  V.  26-28;  D.S6;  A.  26-28.  C.  lower  lobe 
more  than  sixty. 
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The  only  Bpecimen  of  this  species  which  is  in  my  possession 
was  found  at  Michipicotin  on  the  north-east  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

Though  this  species  is  very  similar  in  its  general  characters  to 
the  Acipenser  macub9U9  Lesueur,  from  the  Ohio,  we  have  not, 
however,  been  able  to  identify  it.  The  description  which  thb  au- 
thor gives  of  his  species  is  so  vague  that  he  does  not  even  tell 
us  the  form  of  the  fins.  The  formula  of  their  rays  is  far  from 
corresponding  with  that  of  our  species.  Nor  is  the  abdominal  series 
of  plates  the  same ;  those  of  the  sides  and  back  seem  to  resemble 
it  more  closely.  The  snout  is  also  more  slender;  but  had  not 
Lesueur  mentioned  that  the  species  which  he  saw  is  of  small  size, 
we  might  have  supposed  that  our  specimen  was  the  young,  which 
have  generally  the  snout  more  pointed  than  full-grown  specimens. 

Acipenser  rhtnghaus,  Agass. 

This  species  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding;  it  differs  from 
it  only  in  a  few  characters-  which  we  shall  here  enumerate  briefly. 
The  body  is  more  slender  and  diminishes  less  abruptly  towards 
the  caudal  re^on.  The  curve  of  the  back  is  more  elliptical; 
slightly  concave  at  a  small  distance  behind  the  head,  where  the 
third  escutcheon  is  sensibly  smaller.  The  head  is  contained  about 
four  times  in  the  whole  length.  The  face,  from  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  branchial  cavity,  foi^ns  the  fifth  part  of  the  length 
of  the  trunk,  and  the  snout  from  the  nostrils  is  in  the  propor- 
tions of  one  to  five.  The  whole  length  of  the  fish  is  nearly  twenty- 
three  inches.  The  head  is  slender,  elongated,  proportionally  nar- 
row ;  its  upper  surface  is  very  sloping,  forming  a  line  feebly  broken 
at  the  level  of  the  nostrils.  A  sinus  quite  deep,  widened  on 
both  sides,  extends  along  the  median  line  of  the  skull;  narrow 
at  the  top,  it  widens  before  it  disappears  upon  the  snout.  The 
frontal  and  parietal  bones  are  carinated  in  their  middle.  The 
snout  is  pointed,  but  truncated.  It  is  completely  covered  widi 
small  plates  which  pass  before  the  nostrils  and  go  to  join  agidn 
the  bone  wluch  terminates  the  lower  and  posterior  angle  of  the 
fiice.    The  nostrils  open  in  a  bare  space  which  is  situated  under 
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the  eye.  Their  form  and  direction  are  not  quite  the  same  as  in 
the  precedmg  species. 

The  shields  of  the  dorsal  series  are  sixteen  in  number,  cordi- 
form  as  in  the  preceding  species,  but  longer  than  they  are  broad, 
approaching  however  more  to  a  circle.  The  right  and  left  mar- 
^ns  are  equally  denticulated.  An  odd  plate  of  medium  size  is 
ntuated  behind  the  dorsal,  and  behind  this  latter  a  pair  of  much 
smaller  plates  £Q  up  the  remainder  of  the  space  to  the  anterior  mar- 
pn  of  the  caudal.    Both  are  carinated  and  provided  with  a  hook. 

The  lateral  series  consists  of  thirty-five  piars  of  plates,  elon- 
gated, narrow,  irregularly  triangular,  the  most  acute  point  directed 
upwards,  much  resembling  those  of  the  preceding  species. 

The  abdominal  series  has  from  eight  to  nine  plates,  generally 
more  irregular,  more  strongly  denticulated,  with  a  strong  carina 
and  prominent  hook. 

The  articular  bone  of  the  pectoral  fin  is  stronger  and  more 
widened.  The  pectoral  fins  themselves  are  longer  and  more 
rounded  on  their  posterior  margin.  The  anal  is  also  more  narrow. 
The  other  fins  resemble  each  other  excepting  the  caudal,  which 
seems  to  be  less  furcated.  We  have  not  been  able  to  make  a 
fuller  comparison  of  the  two  species,  having  had  only  a  dried  speci- 
men of  the  latter  in  our  possession.  The  following  formula  of  the 
rays  is  only  an  approximation,  as  the  fins  are  somewhat  defective. 

P.  I,  32  or  38;  V.  26;  D.  34;  A.  25.  C.  lower  lobe  one 
hundred  and  more. 

Very  distinct  fulcra  exist  along  the  anterior  margin  of  all  the 
fins,  with  the  exception  of  the  pectorals. 

Habitat,  Sault  St.  Mary. 

AciPENSER  RuPBRTiANUS,  Bichardson. 

This  species,  which  we  did  not  find  in  our  excursion,  is  men- 
tiioned  here  only  incidentally,  for  comparison  with  those  which  we 
have  described.  Bichardson  has*  figured  and  described  it  in  his 
Fauna  Boreali-Americana.  Our  comparisons  have  been  made 
upon  a  skin  firom  Sault  St.  Mary,  for  which  I  am  mdebted  to 
Mr.  McLeod. 
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Its  head  is  thicker  than  it  is  long,  fornung  one-seyeniii  of  the 
whole  length,  which  is  twenty  inches ;  the  snout  is  covered  with  dis- 
tinct small  plates  upon  its  surface,  though  it  is  also  granulated.  The 
frontal  sinus  is  broader  than  deep,  and  extends  over  that  part  of  the 
snout  which  is  contiguous  to  the  skull.  The  dorsal  plates,  twelve  or 
thirteen  in  number,  are  elliptical ;  the  lateral  series  number  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-seven,  and  resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  preceding 
species.  The  abdominal  ^ries  have  eight  or  nine  plates,  longer 
than  broad,  whilst  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  the  A.  rhynchoBuSytrom 
the  Sault  St.  Mary.  Their  circumference  is  also  less.  The  fins 
which  we  have  been  able  to  compare  show  but  slight  differences 
in  the  two  species. 

SiLURIDA. 

Whenever  we  are  induced  to  consider  organized  bemgs  in 
their  connection  rather  than  by  themselves,  we  perceive  at  once 
differences  between  them,  which  throw  more  light  upon  the  laws 
that  regulate  their  structure,  than  the  most  minute  mvestigation  of 
isolated  &cts.  The  Siluridae  are  fishes  which  it  is  difficult  to  combine 
with  any  other  group,  unless  by  far-fetched  considerations,  and  afford 
a  striking  example  of  the  importance  of  general  considerations  in  the 
special  study  of  zoology. 

Speaking  of  the  sturgeons  above,  I  have  already  mentioned  their 
affinity  to  the  Goniodonts.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
examine  upon  what  this  relation  rests,  for  the  systematic  position 
assigned  to  that  family  is  also  decisive  for  the  Siluridae,  which  are 
very  closely  allied  with  the  Goniodonts.  Indeed,  Goniodonts  and 
Siluridae  may  be  united  into  one  family  with  almost  as  much  pro- 
priety as  they  can  be  separated,  and  wherever  one  of  these  groups  is 
placed,  in  a  general  classification  of  fishes,  the  other  must  follow. 
That  sturgeons  belong  to  the  order  of  Ganoids  is  now  fuUy  ascer- 
tained ;  but  whether  the  affinity  of  Goniodonts  and  sturgeons  is  suf- 
ficient to  connect  the  Siluridae,  or  whether  Siluridae  and  Goniodonts 
are  to  continue  in  some  connection  or  other  with  the  many  fam- 
ilies of  Abdominales,  with  which  they  have  hitherto  been  combined, 
remains  to  be  seen.    That  the  position  of  the  ventrak  is  not  sufficient 
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to  settle  this  question  is  pl^dn,  as  soon  as  we  consider  the  position  of 
those  fins  in  the  Ganoids,  in  which  they  are  also  placed  at  the  middle  of 
the  abdomen.  The  scales  which  are  wanting  in  most  Siluridse,  would 
apparently  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  afibrd  little  information ;  let  us  how- 
ever remember  that  there  are  some  genera  among  Siluridse,  such  as 
Callichthys  and  Doras,  in  which  scales  of  a  very  peculiar  character 
crist,  and  that  several  other  genera  have  large  bony  escutcheons 
upon  their  neck.  Now  these  bony  plates  and  scales  have  the  same 
structure  as  the  enameled  scales  of  the  sturgeons,  and  their  position 
in  Doras  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  lateral  shields  of  sturgeons ;  so 
much  so,  that  but  for  the  form  of  the  body,  we  might  be  led  to  con- 
nder  these  fishes  as  closely  related.  And  really,  this  affinity  is  not 
altogether  superficial ;  the  development  of  the  jaws  and  opercular 
bones  is  so  imperfect,  as  to  show  little  analogy  to  the  structure  of 
those  parts  in  the  common  Abdominales,  whilst  it  agrees  rather  closely 
to  that  of  the  sturgeons.  The  position  of  the  mouth  in  Loricaria, 
below  the  snout,  is  another  feature  which  connects  the  Goniodonts 
and  sturgeons,  and  the  genus  Scaphirhynchus  may  be  considered  as 
forming  the  most  natural  link  between  the  two  families.  Again, 
Goniodonts  have  pseudobranchise  and  a  thick  membrane  encircling 
the  mouth,  whicli  constitute  so  many  more  characters  connecting  them 
with  the  sturgeons ;  although  these  points  are  of  less  value  than  those 
already  mentioned.  I  may  add,  also,  that  the  brain  of  Siluridae  bears 
a  stronger  resemblance  to  that  of  the  sturgeons,  than  to  that  of  any 
of  the  Abdominales ;  so  that  I  consider  myself  justified  in  referring 
the  families  of  Goniodonts  and  Siluridae  to  the  order  of  Ganoids, 
where  they  may  stand  as  aberrant  families,  rather  than  among  the 
other  great  divisions  of  the  class  of  fishes. 

PiMELODUS. 

The  genus  Rmelodus,  as  characterized  by  Prof.  Valenciennes,  in 
the  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  seems  to  me  to  contain  several 
distinct  types,  which  might  with  great  propriety  be  considered  as 
distinct  genera,  characterized  by  their  peculiar  teeth,  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  barbels,  and  the  respective  position  and  extent  of  their 
dorsal  and  anal  fins,  as  well  as  the  form  of  their  caudal.     But  as  the 
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collections  now  at  mj  command  do  not  contam  sufficient  materials  to 
limit  precisely  those  genera,  I  shall  only  mention  that  such  a  revision 
seems  desirable,  since,  as  &r  as  I  can  now  judge,  the  group  of 
which  P.  catus  may  be  considered  as  the  type,  should  constitute  a 
first  genua,  and  retain  the  name  of  Pimelodus,  and  that  new  names 
should  be  framed  for  the  other  groups  of  species,  of  which  P.  cifd(h 
jmniy  albiduSj  ctenoduSy  &;c.,  may  be  conadered  as  the  respective 
types. 

K  we  now  admit  the  generic  sections,  which  I  propose  for 
the  numerous  species  of  Pimelodus,  their  study  will  be  by  this 
very  fact  much  simplified ;  for  when  we  have  once  the  group  to 
which  our  species  belongs,  its  comparison  with  the  others  will  be 
very  easy.  Now  we  have  already  said  that  the  first  group,  ihat 
which  is  to  retain  the  name  of  Pimelodus,  will  contain  the  P. 
C(xtu9  as  its  type,  and  in  addition  to  it  the  P.  punctuiatus  Cuv.  and 
Yal.,  P.  ccenosus  and  barecdis  of  Kichardson,  and  P.  albidu$y 
ndfulosus  and  ceneua  of  Lesueur,  besides  a  new  species  from  Lake 
Superior,  to  be  described  below.  All  authors  have  not  admitted 
P.  nebulosus  as  a  species  ;  the  natural  history  of  P.  albidus  and 
vmetis  leaves  also  much  to  be  desired,  so  it  is  also  with  P.  punctiih 
lotus.  So  that  we'are  still  in  doubt  about  the  real  number  of  species 
which  will  compose  the  genus  Pimelodus  proper.  The  PimeloduB 
CatuSy  which  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  differs  considerably  firom 
our  northern  species,  so  that  we  need  hardl/ mention  the  differences ; 
but  P.  nebuJo9U9  and  P.  aUndus  seem  to  be  very  closely  allied  to 
P.  CatuSy  if  we  judge  by  the  description  which  we  have  before  us. 
The  P.  ceneus  would  come  near  P.  punetulatusy  which  in  its  turn 
would  remind  us  of  P.  Catm.  Hence  we  may  see  how  important 
it  may  be  to  submit  anew  these  species  to  a  close  examination,  to  study 
them  each  in  its  locality  and  by  minute  anatomical  as  well  as 
zoolo^cal  investigation,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  their  characters. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  cannot  undertake  this  comparative 
study  from  want  of  sufficient  materials,  but  I  shall  attempt  to 
describe  the  species  we  brought  from  Lake  Superior,  and  com- 
pare it  with  P.  ccenows  and  barealis  of  Bichardson,  firom  which, 
though  allied  to  them,  it  seems   however  to  differ  specifically. 
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PmELoDus  Feus,  Agass. 

The  general  fano  is  that  of  most  species  of  the  genus,  neither 
iUck,  nor  elongated.  The  abdomen  is  prominent  in  the  space 
contained  betireen  the  branchiostegal  apparatus  and  the  ventrals. 
Thd  curre  of  the  back  rises  to  the  height  of  the  dorsal,  whence 
it  slopes  rapidly  upon  the  head.  The  bodj  is  very  compressed 
fitnn  behind  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  to  the  tail.  It  is  com- 
jdetely  bare,  with  a  punctulated  appearance,  caused  by  the  aqui- 
ferous  holes  which  open  at  the  surfiBMse  of  the  skiii,  and  which 
are  especially  numerous  on  the  anterior  region  and  on  the  head. 
The  lateral  line  is  straight,  ascending  from  tiie  middle  of  the 
caudal  to  the  upper  angle  of  the  opercular  apparatus.  The  head, 
from  the  occiput,  forms  the  fifth  part  of  the  whole  length,  whilst 
from  the  posterior  mar^  of  the  operculum  to  the  end  of  the  snout 
it  constitutes  only  one  fourth.  The  head  is  longer  than  it  is  broad, 
and  forms  a  regular  oval,  truncated  behmd  in  the  occipital  region 
and  eUiptical  in  the  anterior  circumference.  The  mouth  extends  as 
far  back  as  the  eyes ;  the  lips  surround  it  under  the  form  of  a  fleshy, 
elastic  swelling,  in  the  middle  of  the  jaws  only ;  but  at  their  reunion 
with  the  angles  of  the  mouth  they  grow  tlmmer,  widen  and  flatten, 
and  form  a  kind  of  funnel,  which  enlarges,  for  a  third  at  least,  the 
opening  of  .the  mouth.  The  teeth  are  arranged  like  those  of  a 
card,  and  distributed  irregularly  upon  the  circumference  of  the 
jaws.  They  vary  in  length*  and  size,  but  are  all  acute.  On  the 
lower  jaw  diey  extend  much  more  backwards  in  the  mouth  than  on 
the  upper  jaw,  where  they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  basis  of  inser- 
tion of  the  maxillary  barbels.  *  These  latter,  two  inches  long,  reach  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  preoperculum.  They  follow  the  ujqper 
circumference  of  the  cutaneous  funnel  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
for  the  extent  of  six-eighths  of  an  inch.  Hard,  homy  and  flattened 
at  their  basis,  they  grow  gradually  softer  and  more  dender  towards 
tfaor  termmation.  The  nostrils  are  situated  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  head,  at  a  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  snout. 
Their  opening,  of  oblong  form,  measures  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the 
directkm  of  Hie  greatest  diameter.     The  barbeb  which  arise  trcm 
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their  anterior  margin,  the  smallest  of  the  four  pairs,  have  exactly 
the  length  of  the  space  contained  between'  them  and  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  head.  They  are  soft,  flabby  and  rounded.  The 
eyes,  proportionally  small  and  subcircular,  are  at  a  distance  of  one 
inch  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  head.  Their  diameter  is  five- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  four  barbels  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
head  are  placed  upon  an  arc  of  a  circle  within  the  branches  of 
the  jaw.  The  two  internal  ones  are  more  distant  from  each  other 
than  the  external  ones.  These  latter  are  one  and  one-sixteenth 
inches  long,  whilst  the  former  are  only  seye.n-eighths  of  an  inch. 
They  are  soft. upon  their  whole  extent,  like  those  of  the  nostrils, 
rounded  and  elongated. 

The  opercular  apparatus  is  almost  completely  hidden  under  the 
skin  and  the  muscles ;  a  slight  swelling  indicates  the  inferoposterior 
margin  of  the  operculum.  As  for  the  preoperculum,  which  forms  the 
anterior  outline  of  the  apparatus,  we  can  trace  its  whole  mar^, 
which  is  arched  within,  and  upon  which  the  branchiostegal  mem- 
brane is  fixed.  The  branchiostegal  rays  themselves  are  nine  in 
number;  the  first  two,  the  most  developed,  are  of  about  equal 
size,  and  follow  the  outlbe  of  the  preoperculum,*  without  being 
attached  there  otherwise  than  by  the  muscles  which  move  them. 
All  are  flattened  and  concave  on  their  outer  surface.  The  humeral 
apophysis,  which  we  perceive  through  the  skin,  is  strong  and  robust. 
It  extends  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  spine  of  the  pectoral  fins ; 
its  outer  margin  is  wrinkled. 

The  dorsal  fin  is  composed  of  a  spinous  and  six  soft  rays.  Its 
basis  measures  one  and  one-eighth  inches,  the  spine  is  one  and 
one-half  inches  long ;  the  rays  of  the  centre,  one  and  five-eighths 
inches.  Hence  the  fin  has  a  quadrilateral  form  from  its  in- 
sertion to  the  height  of  the  spinous  ray,  terminated  by  an  isosce- 
les triangle.  The  spinous  ray  itself  is  slender,  slightly  arched ; 
its  posterior  margin  has  neither  furrows  nor  denticulations.  At  its 
upper  third  is  implanted  a  rudiment  of  a  soft  ray  which  takes 
an  oblique  direction  upwards.  The  adipose  fin  is  of  medium  size, 
thick  at  its  basis,  thin  upon  its  circumference,  which  extends  a  little 
beyond  the  posterior  margin  of  the  insertion  of  the  anal.  It  is  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long.    The  caudal  is  subtruncate,  ahnost  concave. 
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It  is  compoeed  of  eigliteen  articulate,  well-developed  rajs,  measuring 
two  inches  along  the  margins  and  one  and  eleven-sixteenths  inches  in 
the  middle  of  the  fin,  and  of  six  raylets  in  the  upper  margin  and 
ten  in  the  lower  margin,  hidden  in  the  thickness  of  the  skin.  The 
anal  is  high  and  rounded ;  its  insertion  is  two  and  a  half  inches 
long.  It  numbers  twenty-two  rays;  those  of  the  centre  are  one 
and  six-eighths  inches  high.  The  ventrals,  one  and  three^xteenths 
inches  long,  are  fan-shaped  and  rounded  on  their  circumference ; 
they  have  eight  soft  rays.  The  pectorals  have  almost  the  same 
form,  though  less  rounded.  They  are  composed  of  seven  soft  rays 
and  one  spinous,  strong  and  robust,  at  whose  inner  side  we  remark 
denticulations,  varying  in  their  number  and  form,  and  extending 
only  along  the  two.  upper  thirds.  The  lower  third  has  a  carina  with 
a  sharp  blade.  The  length  of  the  soft  rays  is  one  and  three-eighths 
inches  ;   the  length  of  the  spine  one  and  three-sixteenths  inches. 

The  general  formula  of  tiie  rays  is  as  follows :  Br.  9 ;  D.  I.  6 ; 
C.  18;  A.  22;  V.  8;  P.  I.  7. 

Besides  the  differences  in  the  number  of  the  rays,  as  we  may  esti- 
mate by  the  nuDpbers  we  have  given  above,  this  species  differs  farther 
from  the  P.  €osno8U8  and  barealis  in  the  general  form  of  the  fins. 
Their  position  upon  the  body,  relatively  to  each  other,  affords  not  less 
sensible  differences  when  we  compare  the  measures  which  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson gives  for  his  P.  coenosus^  setting  aside  the  difference  of  size 
of  our  specimen,  which  had  two  inches  more  for  its  whole  length. 
Similar  differences  are  remarked  between  our  P.  Felis  and  the  P. 
borealisy  though  for  this  latter  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  our 
comparisons  upon  positive  numbers,  the  celebrated  author  having 
neglected  to  give  the  numbers  of  the  rays  of  this  species.  The  pro- 
portions and  the  dimensions  of  the  head  are  also  far  from  agreeing, 
being  in  the  P.  coeno9Ui  two-ninths  of  the  whole  length,  and  in 
the  P.  borealis  as  broad  as  long,  whilst  we  have  seen,  that  in  our 
species  its  length  forms  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  length,  and 
that  besides,  it  is  much  longer  than  broad.  The  spinous  ray  of  the 
dorsal  is  more  feeble  than  in  P.  coenosuSj  and,  besides,  unprovided 
with  the  deep  groove  in  which  the«soft  ray  of  this  fin  is  lodged.  The 
spinous  ray  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pectorals,  which  in  P. 
barealia  is  unprovided  with  denticulations  on  its  posterior  margin, 
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is,  on  the  ccatruy,  in  <Mur  ifWciMy  ptorided  irilh  iuob  Mamtaiw  ai 
is  the  case  m  P.  comoMit. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  upon  which  the  comparison  maj 
rest,  while  good  figoves  are  yet  wanting.  The  diiEarences  which  we 
haye  indicated,  however  slight  thej  he,  do  not  allow  ns  to  identify 
our  species  willi  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  mentioned  above. 
The  comparison  of  mri^nal  specimens  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  fix  in  a  sure  manner  the  traits  of  resesiblanee,  or  the  dj&renM 
characters  of  ea<A  of  them. 

Pmcojrazs,  Agass. 

In  <Hrder  fully  to  undemtand  and  perfoctly  to  appreciate  the  c1uh> 
acters  of  this  genus,  and  the  interest  involved  in  its  discovery,  it  in 
neceasaiy  to  remember  various  relations  of  the  diflbrent  types  of  tha 
whole  class,  which  however  do  not  constitote  generic  distinctk»8y 
although  they  bear  upon  the  peculiarities  of  this  new  type. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  inqxvtaace  that| 
among  the  fishes  of  former  ages,  we  find  ev^  where  types  which  difr 
fyr  widely  from  the  fonns  of  our  time,  and  that  those  forms  are  Aa 
more  different,  as  they  belong  to  older  geological  deposits.  The 
differences  are  even  so  great,  that  out  of  the  four  orders  of  this  class, 
there  are  <mly  two  which  constitute  the  fauna  of  fishes  in  the  older 
formationB;  two  orders,  which  in  our  day  are  Cfnnparatively  re> 
duced,  I  mean  the  Placoids  and  Ganoids.  Moreover,  the  types  are 
peculiar  in  aO  epochs.  For  instance,  the  sharks  of  former  days,  esp^ 
cially  those  of  older  epochs,  resemble  solely  that  curious  genus  of 
Port  Jackson,  New  Holland,  the  Cestracion,  which  is  so  remarkabla 
among  the  Uvingfishes  as  to  form  a  group  by  itself.  The  Ganmds,of 
which  there  are  so  remarkably  few  in  the  present  creation,  sudi  aa 
the  gar^pike  (Lepidosteus)  of  this  continent^  are  not  less  peculiar, 
and  in  connection  with  those  ancient  Placoids,  constitute  the  only  rep> 
resentatives  of  the  class  of  fishes  throughout  the  earlier  geological 
ages  dowi^to  the  deposits  of  the  chalk,  when  new  fiuBilies  of  othar 
orders,  the  Ctenoids  and  Cycloids,  begin  to  make  their  ^[^)earanca, 
preparatory  as  it  were  to  the  present  development  of  that  dass,  and 
are  suooesftToly  diversified  with  Oa  modified  adaptatiopi  of  tha  wkola 
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dan.  Now  (bft  getiim  P^reopm  is  hs  important  to  the  trndentandiBg 
ti  the  modern  tjpes  of  fishes  as  Lepidostetu  and  Gestracion  are  t6 
fhe  nnderBtanding  of  the  ancient  ones,  as  it  eomUnes  characters  which 
in  onr  day  are  nerer  fimnd  together  in  the  same  familj  of  fishes,  but 
irUch  in  m<Mre  recent  geolo^cal  ages  oonstitnted  a  striking  pec1l£a^ 
ity  of  the  whole  class.  Mj  Percopds  is  really  sach  an  old-fashioned 
fish,  as  it  shows  pecoliarities  which  occnr  simultaneonsly  in  the  fossil 
fishes  of  the  chalk  epoch,  which  however  soon  diyerge  into  distinct 
fiynilies  in  the  tertiary  period,  never  to  be  combined  again. 

This  ancient  character  of  some  of  the  American  fishes  agrees 
most  remarkably  with  the  pecnliarity  of  the  vegetation  of  this  conti- 
nent, which,  as  I  have  shown  on  fiHrmer  occasions,  resembles  also 
flie  fbssU  plants  of  i«ior  ages. 

The  geograi^ical  range  of  Hiese  peculiar,  old-fashioned  beings  is 
also  very  remarkable,  they  living  in  temperate,  or  rather  cold  climates, 
when  their  earlier  representatives  lived  in  warmer  epochs. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  fishes  of  the  tertiary  period  and 
those  of  our  time  consist  in  their  bekm^g  to  two  groups  of  the  class 
<mly ;  one,  the  Ctenoids,  with  rou^,  c<xnbed  scales,  in  which  the  re- 
spective representatives  have  also  prominent  serratnres  on  prominent 
spines  upon  the  head,  in  the  operculum  in  particular,  and  in  the  fins ; 
tfie  other,  the  Cycloids,  smooth,  with  simple  scales  with  an  entire 
margin,  in  which  some  few  types  however  have  also  spinous  fins. 

Now  my  new  genus,  Percopms,  is  just  intermediate  between 
Otenoids  and  Cycloids;  it  is,  what  an  ichthyologist,  at  present, 
would  scarcely  think  posmble,  a  true  intermediate  type  between 
Perooids  and  Salmonidfls. 

The  general  form  of  this  genus  remmds  us  of  the  common  perches, 
but  it  is  earily  distinguished  firom  them,  by  the  febct  that  its  head  and 
the  operoular  apparatus  are  smooth  and  unprovided  with  denticula- 
tions,  as  also  by  tiie  presence  of  a  small  adipose  fin,  as  in  the  salmons^ 
The  anterior  dorsal  is  also  a  small  fin,  composed  of  soft  branched  a^ 
tieubtted  rays,  as  in  tiie  salmons.  The  ventral  fins  are  placed  at 
the  middle  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  as  in  the  Abdominales  m  general. 
The  scales,  however,  are  truly  serrated  as  iu  the  Perccids,  a  struo> 
tore  which,  as  far  I  know,  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  Abdominales. 
Tka  oonformalion  of  the  mouth  is  also  as  in  the  perehes,  that  is  le 
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say,  the  mtemuudllaries  form  alone  the  upper  margin  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  mazillaries  stand  behind  as  a  second  arch,  but  the  vomer  and 
palate  are  entirely  destitute  of  teeth. 

This  fish,  of  which  I  shall  publish  a  full  anatomy,  should  be  consid- 
ered as  the  type  of  a  distinct  family,  under  the  name  of  PercopsideM.' 


Pbbcopsis  QUTTATUSy  Agass. 

PL  I.,  fig.  1  and  2. 

Tins  is  a  fish  of  small  size  and  slender  form,  though  the  back  is 
very  much  elevated.  Its  greatest  elevation  corresponds  to  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  dorsal  fin,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  nearer  the  end  of 
the  snout  than  the  insertion  of  the  caudal.  The  tail  is  proportionally 
elongated,  a  little  compressed  between  the  adipose  fin  and  the  basis 
of  the  caudal.  The  sides  are  compressed,  and  diminish  gradually  in 
thickness  firom  the  front  backwards.  The  ventral  line  is  less  promi- 
nent than  that  of  the  back ;  it  rises  more  backwards  of  the  anal,  to 
concur  in  the  contraction  of  the  tail.  The  profile  of  the  head,  which 
is  small  and  compressed  like  the  sides,  is  regularly  conical;  the 
length  of  the  head  is  contsdned  three  times  in  that  of  the  body,  set- 
ting aside  the  lobes  of  the  caudal. 

The  eyes  are  large  and  circular,  situated  near  the  upper  ma^g^l 
of  the  face ;  if  a  vertical  line  passed  through  their  centre,  it  would 
divide  the  head  mto  equal  parts.  The  space  which  separates  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  orbits  from  the  end  of  tiie  snout,  is  about  half 
an  inch.  The  nostrils  open  outwards  by  a  double  opening,  and  are 
very  near  the  eyes.  One  of  these  openings  has  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, whose  convexity  is  turned  towards  the  eye ;  the  other  is  small, 
Bubcircnlar  and  situated  in  the  concave  space  of  the  preceding. 
(Fig.  2.)  The  mouth  is  small,  and  appears  scarcely  larger  when 
opened ;  the  upper  jaw  extends  beyond  the  lower,  and  is  formed  solely 
by  the  intermaxillaries,  upon  which  we  remark  a  narrow  band  of 
small,  excessively  fine  teeth,  arranged  like  the  teeth  of  a  card.  The 
pdate  is  entirely  smooth.  On  the  contrary  the  pharyngeans  are 
covered  with  similar  teeth  still  more  slender,  as  also  the  oasophagean 
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shields.  On  the  lower  jaw  tbere  is  a  narrow  band  of  teeth,  like 
tibose  of  the  intermaxillaries.  The  labials  extend  a  little  beyond  the 
intermaxillary  to  form  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  which  corresponds  to 
a  vertical  line  which  would  pass  before  the  nasal  openings.  The 
suborbital  bones  are  very  much  developed.  They  are  four  in  number, 
intimately  united,  extending  from  the  posterior  and  lower  margin  of 
fhe  eye  to  the  nostrils.  The  three  first,  much  the  smallest,  occupy 
the  lower  circumference  of  the  orbit ;  the  fourth,  almost  as  large  as 
the  three  others  together,  is  the  strongest  and  the  most  robust  and 
protects  the  lower  margin  of  the  nostrils  ;  it  sends  out  a  prominent 
point  to  the  space  situated  between  these  latter  and  the  eye. 

The  opercular  apparatus  is  completely  smooth,  like  the  surface  of 
tiie  head  itself.  The  posterior  free  margins  of  the  bones  which  com- 
pose it,  are  destitute  of  any  kind  of  spines  or  denticulation.  The 
most  developed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  robust  of  the  bones 
of  this  apparatus,  is  the  preoperculum,  which  occupies  almost  the 
whole  width  of  the  face.  Its  form  is  triangular ;  the  outer  margin  of 
its  ascending  branch  is  slightly  concave ;  the  lower  branch,  the  most 
developed,  is  straight  and  encircles  the  lower  margin  of  the  face. 
The  operculum  is  quadrilateral,  its  four  angles  are  prominent ;  its 
upper,  hinder  and  lower  borders  are  notched  or  concave,  its  anterior 
margin  is  almost  straight.  The  suboperculum,  small,  narrow, 
oblong,  is  lodged  in  the  concavity  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  opercu- 
lum. The  interoperculum,  which  is  a  third  longer  than  the  suboper^ 
culum  and  which  it  resembles  in  form,  is  entirely  hidden  under  the 
lower  branch  of  tiie  preoperculum.  The  branchial  openings  are  very 
large ;  they  continue  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  head, 
where  they  are  almost  contiguous.  The  branchiostegal  membrane  is 
supported  by  six  curved  rays ;  the  upper  ones,  which  are  the  largest, 
are  flattened.  There  are  four  branchial  arches  on  whose  inner  border 
we  remark  a  double  row  of  shields  in  relief,  covered  with  small  card- 
like teeth,  as  we  observe  on  the  pharyngeans. 

The  disposition  of  the  fins  is  in  striking  harmony  with  the  form  of 
the  fish.  The  dorsal,  which  is  the  largest,  is  mtuated  at  the  middle 
of  the  back.  Its  length  equals  the  height  of  its  anterior  margin, 
being  more  than  twice  as  high  as  its  hinder  margin.  The  upper 
margin  is  strai^t.    There  are  twelve  rava.    The  two  first  are  i^ort 
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end  spinoosy  olooe  together ;  the  iUrd,  or  fint  of  the  soft  and  artae«- 
Iftted  rays,  is  the  largest  These  Jatter  bifurcate  at  the  mddle  of 
their  height ;  every  bifdrcation  fiobdivides  again  at  its  extremity.  A 
small  adipose  fin  is  situated  at  about  eqnal  distanoe  between  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  dorsal  and  the  basis  of  the  oaudsl.  The  caudal 
is  furcated ;  it  has  eighteen  rays,  of  wluch  tiie  kngeet  are  subdivided 
three  times  at  their  tenmnal  extremity.  The  anal  is  situated  behind 
the  dorsal.  This  is  a  small  fin,  higher  than  it  is  long,  with  regular 
and  straight  margins,  composed  of  ei^t  rays,  of  which  the  first, 
shorter  and  more  slender  than  the  other,  is  undivided.  The  second 
and  eighth  bifurcate  only  once,  the  five  middle  ones  branch  so  &r  as 
to  show  divioons  of  the  third  order.  The  ventrals  are  j^ed  per- 
pendicularly to  the  anteriOT  mar^  of  the  doml,  narrow  at  thdr 
bafts ;  they  soon  widen  to  become  oval  with  a  regularly  rounded 
circumference.  There  are  ei|^t  rays;  the  four  of  the  centre 
thrice  subdivided,  those  of  the  mar^^  twice  only,  the  first  being 
simple.  The  pectorals  arise  at  a  small  distance  firom  the  branch- 
ial opening  and  occupy  almost  all  the  bwer  part  of  the  body. 
They  are  elongated,  oval,  composed  of  twelve  very  slender  thread- 
like rays,  subdivided  thrice  at  least  at  the  centre  of  the  fin,  the  first 
being  simple.    Its  extremity  reaches  almost  the  middle  of  the  dorssL 

Br.6;  D.2.  10;  A.  1,7;  0.8,181;  V.8;  P.  12. 

The  scales  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  fish.  They 
are  little  imbricated  and  of  about  equal  siie  on  the  whole  sur&ce  ef 
the  body  except  under  the  throat,  where  they  are  a  KtUe  smaller 
and  subcircultf.  On  the  sides  their  hei^t  is  greater  than  their 
breadth.  The  anterior  margin  is  rounded;  their  hinder  mar|^ 
forms  a  very  obtuse  angle,  and  under  the  nucrosoope  it  exhibits  a 
row  of  small  needles,  somewhat  distant,  and  wUeh  seem  to  be  im- 
planted in  this  margin  instead  of  appearing  as  serratures.  This 
tyfte  of  scales  c(Mnes  near  to  that  of  my  Oormger  ipinosta,  and  te 
some  genera  of  the  cretaceous  epoch*  The  concentric  strim  are  veiy 
distmct,  but  I  eould  not  perceive  any  radiating  stria. 

The  lateral  line,  nearer  to  the  back  than  to  the  belly,  extends 
firom.the  upper  an^  of  the  operculum,  arches  slightly  upwards 
towards  the  dorsal  fin,  and  then  descends  again  insensiUy  to  As 
middle  of  the  tail,  to  terminate  at  the  eentre  of  its  peduels. 
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Hid  gramid  color  is  of  a  yellow,  Tiolaoeoui  tint,  much  dark- 
er ftbore  the  lateral  line  than  below.  The  back  ia  spread  with 
blackiah  brown  apota,  aometimea  dispoaed  in  two  longitudinal  rowa, 
aomethfiMW  in  three,  however  without  great  regtilanty.  On  the 
middle  of  the  body  extenda  a  ailvery  ridge  tapering  a^ghtly  from  the 
head  to  the  baaia  of  the  caudal.  It  ia  not  rare  to  aee  aometimes 
Uackiah  apota  encroach  upon  thia  bright  band.  The  fine  are  uni- 
colored,^  and  of  a  tranapaarent  wUtiah  tint  like  that  of  the  abdomen. 

We  found  thia  fi^h  in  great  abundance  at  theSaolt  St  Mary,  at 
Miflhipicotai  and  at  Fort  William. 

PsaeonNi. 

Whenever  we  compare  the  fiahea  which  occur  in  a  ^ven  localitj, 
we  are  atmck  with  peculiar  aaaodationa  entirely  different  from  thoae 
which  we  may  find  m  oth«r  locahtiaa.  Take  the  Bay  of  Maasachv- 
aette,  finr  inatance,  where  we  have  aharka,akatea,  fcc,  Ac,  oombinad 
together  in  numeric  pr<q)ertiona,  and  repreaented  by  apedea  alto- 
gether different  from  thoae  which  occur  en  the  ahorea  of  the  Middle 
Btates  or  aiound  Florida  and  in  the  Galf  of  Mexico.  Again,  if  we 
compare  freahwater  fiahea,  aa  they  occur  in  any  extenaive  hydro- 
graphic  baain,f<Mr  inatance,  thoae  in  the  Canadian  lakea,or  in  the  Ohio 
and  Miaaiflaippi,  or  thcae  of  the  lakea  and  rivera  of  Europe,  with  the 
marine  flEmnn,  we  find  atill  more  atriking  diffareacea.  Entire  iannliea 
eemmon  b  the  aea  under  the  aame  latitudea  have  no  repreaentative 
in  fireah  water ;  there  are  no  aharka  and  no  akatea,no  flounders,  aolea 
or  torbota,  no  maekerela,  no  herringE^  ae  permanent  iababttanta  of 
Ab  fveahwatera  in  the  latitudea  above  mentiened ;  ao  that  a  coUee- 
tion  of  apeciea  firom  the  fireahwater  mt  from  the  aea,  even  if  aH 
Ab  apeciea  were  to  be  new,  couU  be  recogniaed  by  an  ichlhyologial 
aa  derived  either  book  ttie  ocean  or  from  acme  kdand  water. 
However  diSereiit  audi  aasociationa  of  marine  and  freahwater 
apedea  may  be,  there  ia  nevertheleaa  scarcely  any  fiuuly,  whether 
ganeiilly  marine  or  fluviastile,  in  which  there  ia  not  acme  ppeeiea 
living  in  the  other  element.  Tk&f  are  aome  familiea  again, 
in  which  the  proporiasna  between  marine  and  fiuviatile  apeciea  are 
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abont  equal,  and  there  are  still  oQiers  in  which  the  individuals  of 
the  same  species  are  alternately  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  either 
marine  or  fluviatile ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  such  as  ascend 
from  the  sea  into  the  rivers  at  the  spawning  season,  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  waters  more  genial  to  the  growth  of  their  young  than  those 
in  which  they  are  mainly  to  live  when  full-grown. 

Percoids  belong  to  tiiose  families  of  which  there  are  certain  pro- 
portions of  strictly  freshwater,  and  certain  proportions  of  strictly 
marine  genera,  the  number  of  marine  species  being  however  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  freshwater  ones,  and  very  few  of  the  species 
having  the  power  of  enduring  both  the  fireshwater  and  the  sea. 

That  the  family  of  Percoids,  as  it'  is  now  circumscribed,  is  in 
the  main  a  most  natural  group,  cannot  be  doubted,  especidly  if 
we  remove  from  it  such  genera  as  Trachinas,  Uranoscopus,  Sphy- 
rsna  and  a  few  others ;  there  remains  however  a  question,  not  to  be 
decided  here,  how  far  Sparoids  and  Scisenoids  should  be  considered 
as  distinct.  Indeed,  at  different  times,  in  two  editions  of  the  same 
work,  Guvier  in  his  Animal  Kingdom  has  successively  assodated 
ihem  in  one  great  family,  and  divided  them  into  two  distinct  groups. 
The  fact  is  that  these  fishes  are  closely  related,  and  it  is  for  future 
investigations  to  determine  the  value  of  those  characters  upon 
which  the  distinction  rests,  which  consists  only  in  the  serrature  of  the 
opercular  apparatus,  the  presence  or  absence  of  teeth  upon  the 
palatine  bones,  and  the  degree  of  development  of  the  so^alled 
mucous  canals  in  the  head,  characters  which  have  not  even  been 
strictly  adhered  to  in  the  arrangement  of  individual  genera. 

Whatever  may  be  their  closer  or  more  remote  affinities,  the 
Percoids  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  fresh 
waters  of  North  America,  are  much  more  diversified  than  those  of 
the  freshwaters  under  similar  latitudes  in  the  Old  World.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  Lake  Superior  itself,  for,  on  the  contrary,  that 
lake  furnishes  but  few  true  Percoids ;  but  the  other  great  lakes  teem 
with  a  variety  of  genera  and  species  of  that  family,  which  among 
themselves,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  common  type  of  tiie 
whole  family,  differ  much  more  from  the  Percoids  than  those  of 
Europe;  I  need  only  mentiim  the  genera  Pomotis,  CentrarohuSi 
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and  Haro  or  Grjstes,  which  all  occur  in  the  lower  lakes,  to  show 
that  this  is  the  case ;  aad  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  the  great  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  fishes  of  the  upper  lakes  and  those  of 
the  lower. 

A  comparative  list  of  the  Percoids  of  the  two  regions  will  show 
better  than  words,  that  notwithstanding  the  free  passage  there  is 
between  all  these  waters,  notwithstanding  the  great  similarity 
between  the  waters  themselves,  there  is  an  organic  difference 
between  the  ichthyological  faunae  of  the  two  regions. 

Zotoer  Lokei,  Lake  Superior. 
Centrarchus  seneus.  0 

Pomotis  Tulgaris.  0 

Hnro  nigricaiifi.  0 

Giystea  striatiu.  0 

Ferca  flaveicenfl.  Ferca  SaveBceiu. 

Lucioperca  americana.  Lucioperca  americana. 

This  list  shows  not  only  the  great  difference  there  is  between  the 
fishes  of  the  upper  and  lower  lakes,  but  also  how  closely  the  ichthy- 
ological  fauna  of  Lake  Superior  resembles  that  of  northern  Europe, 
where  the  same  genera  of  Percoids  have  representatives  as  in  the 
north  of  this  continent,  a  fact  which  goes  farther  to  show  how  much 
more  uniform  the  fauna  of  the  north  is  than  even  the  fauna  of  the 
temperate  zone. 

Perga  tlavescsns,  Cuv. 

Pebca  plavesobns  Cuv.  R.  Anim.  1817,  IE.,  133. —  Cuv.  et  Vol. 

H.  N.  Poiss.  1828;  II.,  46.  —  MicharcU.  Fn.  Bor.  Amer.  1836, 

III.,  p.  1.,  PI.  l^.—Starer  Rep.  1839,  p.  5.—Ayrei  B<»Bt.  Joum. 

Nat.  Hist.  1842,  IV.  256.  — 2>e%  N.  York  Fauna,  1824, 

p.  3.  PI.  I.,  f.  1. 
BoDiANUS  FLAVESGENS  Mtch.  Tr.  lit.  Phil.  Soc.  N.  Y.  1815,  L, 

421.  —Kird.  Rep.  Zool.  Ohio,  p.  169-190. 
MoRONE  FLAVBSCENS  Mitch.  Rep.  Fish.  N.  York. 
Pbrca  acuta  Cuv.  et  Vol.  H.  N.  Poiss.  1828,  H.,  49,  PI.  10. 

Hichards.  Fn.  Bor.  Amer.  1836,  UL,  p.  4.  — Deiay  N.  Y. 

Fauna  1842,  p.  6,  PI.  68,  f.  222. 
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Pbma  €HtA]mLATA  Cw.  et  VU.  Hisl.  N.  F<te.  1828, 11.,  48,  PI.  9. 
JoKrd.  Nat.  libr.,  I.,  92,  PL  l.—Dekag  N.  T.  Fauna.  1842., 
p.  6,  PL  48,  f,  220. —ZtiMl.  Cat.  IMi.  Conn. 

PlffiCA    SBRRATOGRANULATA   C^.  et  VoU.  H.  N.   PoiflS.  1828,  It., 

47.—  flWf.  in  CW».  An.  K.  X.,  PL  89,  f.  1.— Dc%  N.  Y. 
Fauna.  1842,  p.  5,  PI.  2S,  f.  64. 
PmcA  CAACILI8  Ou».  et  Vd.  H.  N.  Poise.  1828, 11.,  60. — Biehardi. 
Fn.  Bor.  Amer.  1686,  m.,  4.  —  Dehnf  N.  T.  Fauna,  1842.  p.  6. 

Cloeely  resembling  the^  European  species,  the.  yellow  perch  of 
America  differs  howeyer  considerably  firom  it,  so  that  no  natoralitt 
after  Cuvier,  who  first  distinguished  them  from  each  other,  has  ever 
thou^t  to  identify  them.  Its  several  varieties,  described  first  imdar 
particular  names,  eeemed  then  to  constitute  species  qinte  as  distinet 
from'  each  other  as  the  Perea  flave$C€n$  is  firom  the  Perea  fiuvi- 
atiS$.  But  a;t  that  epoch,  when  ^e  principle  of  the  constancy  or  per- 
manence of  qpecies  had  just  been  placed  upon  an  anatomical  fi>un- 
dation,  naturalistB  for  a  time  lost  sight  of  this  other  fitct,  that  the 
species  common  to  a  &nna  are  subject  to  individual  variations  which 
run  over  the  whole  range  of  the  species.  To  study  these  changea, 
to  bring  back  every  variation  to  its  true  type,  to  trace  tiie  circle  of 
the  species  through  so  many  oscillations,  was  a  taak  whose  results 
could  not  be  anticipated.  The  principle  of  the  permanence  of 
species  has  remained  m  our  science  as  a  well-ascertained  fitct,  but 
naturalists  have  found  that  many  whidi  had  been  d^tinguished 
as  species  had  to  be  cancelled  as  soon  as  their  characters  were  better 
understood.  GThus,  in  a  series  of  more  than  forty  individuals  ef 
the  yellow  perch  of  America,  we  can  no  longer  trace  the  linuts  of 
•eparatiaa  between  the  Ferea  granulaUiy  urratogrmrnUata^  acuta 
md  fframli$y  which  all  belong  as  mere  varieties  to  tiie  P.  flaoeto&nM^ 
as  Dr.  Storer  has  already  determined.  A  more  pcmited  snout,  a 
more  slender  fiMnn,  a  more  wrinkled  head,  more  marked  wrinUes 
on  the  operculum,  and  the  denticuktion  of  tiie  opercular  bones, 
are  not  constant  oharacten,  any  more  than  the  color,  or  die  number 
of  the  transverse  bands,  which  vary  with  tiie  age  of  the  individuaL 

We  have  ezammed  perobie  firam  flie  Sault  St  Mary,  firom  Fort 
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WOIiam,  from  the  Pio,  and  from  Lake  Hunm ;  we  haye  oonqMtfed 
them  with  spedmena  from  MMfladnuettB,  New  York,  and  Pemisyl- 
Tama ;  we  have  compared  again  and  agtun  all  their  different  charao- 
ters,  and  we  have  seen  that  tiie  same  rariaikms  occur  in  all  these 
sappoeed  species.  No  diflbrence  in  tlie  form  and  relatiye  position 
of  the  fins  ooold  be  noticed ;  the  same  arrangement  and  aspect  of 
the  scales  characterkes  tkem  sU.  The  comparison  winch  we  hwre 
ihns  been  enaUed  to  laake  of  these  dilforent  Tsrieties  confirms  their 
specific  identity.  No  appreciable  difference  exists ;  there  are  the 
ssme  eresti,  tiie  seme  cavities  and  sinuosities  of  the  bones  of  the 
head,  and  the  same  proportions  between  their  diffi^rmit  parts. 

POMOTIS  VULGASIS,  CuT.  Ct  Ysl. 

PoMOTis  vuLaABiB  Oiw.  ct  Vol.  H.  N.  Poiss,  HI.,  91,  PI.  49; — 
VIL,  464.— -BfcAorA.  Fn.  Bor.  Amer.  IH-,  24,  PI.  76.  —  Starer 
Bep.  1839,  p.  11.  —  Dek^  N.  T.  Fanna  1842,  p.  81,  PL  61, 
f.  166, 

I  have  been  able  to  secure  only  a  few  specimens  rf  this  spedes 
from  Lake  Huron,  about  four  inches  long.  By  means  of  comparisons 
which  I  bare  made  of  specimens  from  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  I  have  nevertheless  been  able  to  ascertain  its 
identity.  For  more  ample  detiuls  upon  this  fish  I  refer  to  the  w(Mrks 
quoted  above,  m  which  the  species  is  described  and  figured.  I  must 
however  remark  that  I  have  only  mentioned  m  the  synonymy  those 
authors  with  whose  species  there  remains  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
since  I  am  satisfied  that  the  so-called  FomatU  vulgarU  of  the  South- 
em  States  is  not  the  same  species.  In  order  to  avoid  aD  confumon, 
I  have  left  oat  those  synonyms  which  I  was  not  able  to  verify  di- 
rectly, quoting  ody  authors  who  have  gjiven.  minute  characters  and 
good  figures^ 

13ie  PamatU  wtgarU  has  been  quoted  as  found  in  ahnost  the 
whole  extent  of  the  United  States.  We  are  sure  that  it  inhabits 
the  Oreat  Canadian  Lakes,  and  the  Northern  and  Central  States 
of  the  Union.  We  do  not  know  its  western  limit,  thou^  it  is 
quoted  as  finrnd  in  Ohio.    Our  specimens  are  from  Lake  Huron. 
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LUGIOPERGA  AHBRICANAi  CoT.  et  Yftl. 

LuciOPBRCA  AMERICANA  Cuv.  et  Vol.  H.  N.  PiMss.  n.,  122,  PI. 
16.  —  Eichards.  Fn.  Bor.  Amer.  III.,  10.  —  Dekay  N.  Y.  Faona, 
p.  17.  PI.  50,  f.  153.  — iSr«.  Rep.  ZodK  Ohio,  p.  190.— 
Best.  Joum.  N.  H.  IV.,  237,  PL  9,  f.  2.—  Thomps.  N.  H. 
Venn.  1842, 130  fig.  —  Starer  Synops.  1846,  p.  24. 

This  fish  has  about  the  same  geographical  distribution  as  the 
Perca  flavescens  northward,  but  it  does  not  extend  so  far  south.  It 
occurs  however  in  all  the  great  Canadian  lakes,  and  throughout  the 
State  of  New  York  and  parts  of  Ohio.  It  rem«dns  still  to  be 
ascertained,  whether  the  Okow  or  Somfish*  belongs  or  not  to  the 
same  species.  * 

I  do  not  belieye  that  the  L.  canadensis  of  Hamilton  South  is 
eyen  specifically  distinct  from  the  L.  amerieana^  though  its  author 
is  disposed  to  view  it  as  a  new  generic  type,  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  five  spines  on  the  margin  of  the  operculum,  and  of  the 
absence  of  denticulations  on  the  bones  of  this  apparatus.  I  am 
satisfied  that  these  opercular  spines  lose  much  of  their  value  in  Uus 
genus.  Indeed  In  two  specimens  of  L.  americana  which  I  pro- 
cured about  Lake  Superior,  I  have  seen  that  one  of  them  had 
two  small  points  on  the  hinder  margin  of  the  operculum  of  the  left 
side  only,  whilst  there  was  no  trace  on  the  right  side.  The  hinder 
point  of  the  operculum  was  itself  very  acute  and  resembled  a  third 
spine  a  little  more  robust  than  the  two  others.  The  specimen 
measured  thirteen  inches.  In  a  specimen  from  Lake  Michigan, 
twenty-two  inches  long,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Samuel  C. 
Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  the  operculum  of  the  left  side  has  equally 
two  spines  on  its  hinder  margin,  and  two  very  near  each  other  on 
its  upper  angle.  On  th^  right  side  there  is  a  single  spine  observa- 
ble, but  more  robust,  though  very  short  like  the  others,  and  on  the 
upper  angle  two  of  equal  development. 

As  for  the  other  bones  of  the  opercular  apparatus,  the  following 
is  what  we  have  observed  in  other  specimens  from  Lake  Superior,  as 

^  lUchardt.  Fn.  Bor.  Amer.  III.,  U. 
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also  in  those  of  Michigan :  the  preoperculam  is  denticulated  on  its 
wh(de  circumference ;  the  interoperculum  and  the  suboperculum  are 
equally  crenulated  or  denticulated  towards  their  union,  upon  the ' 
tiurd  part  at  least  of  their  extent.  The  lower  margin  of  the  sub- 
operculum is  undulated.  The  suprascapular  bone  has  fine  serra- 
tures ;  the  scapular  and  the  humeral  are  entfre.  According  to  Dr. 
Richardson  the  crenatures  of  the  margin  of  the  interoperculum 
are  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  suboperculum  smooth  and  straight. 
The  suprascapular  should  be  smooth,  like  the  scapular  and  humeral, 
whilst  the  figure  of  the  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons  represents 
these  three  latter  bones  as  serrated.  This  shows  great  variations  in 
these  parts. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  the  rays  of  the  fins,  as  we 
counted  them  in  our  specimens : 

Br.  7 ;  D.  XIV-II,  19 ;  A.  II,  13 ;  C.  5, 1.,  8,  7, 1.,  4 ;  V.  I., 
5;  P.  15. 

When  this  fish  is  young,  until  it  reaches  a  length  of  three  to  four 
inches,  the  head  resembles  still  more  that  of  the  pike  than  when  full- 
grown,  the  snout  being  then  yery  depressed ;  but  the  teeth  are  all 
uniform.  However,  even  at  this  epoch,  the  whole  of  its  physiog- 
nomy reminds  us  so  much  of  the  species  described  above  that  we 
could  not  hesitate  an  instant  for  its  determination.  The  black  mar- 
blings  stand  out  more  distinctly  from  the  ground  of  the  color  than 
in  the  full-grown;  they  unite  in  groups  and  constitute  irregular  and 
vertical  zones.  Dr.  Dekay's  Lucioperca  grUea  is  also  founded  upon 
young  specimens  of  the  common  pike-perch. 

Grtstbs  fasciatus,  Agass. 

CiCHLA  FASCiATA  Xe*u.  Joum.  Ac.  N.  Sc.  Philad.  1822,  11., 
216.  — iitcAarcfo.  Pn.  Bor.  Amer.  1886,  III.,  23. 

CiCHLA  MINIMA  and  Ohiobnsis  Lem.  1.  c.  pp.  218  and  220. 

Cbntrarchus  fasciatus  Kird.  Bost.  Joum.  N.  H.  1845,  v.  28. 
PL  9,  f.  1. 

Gentrarchus  obscurus  Dekay  N.  Y.  Fauna  1842,  80,  PI.  1, 
f.48. 
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Thtf  species  is  tery  closelj  affied  to  tbe  Chj9te$  iolmaides  of  tte 
Southern  States  *  from  which  it  is  howerer  distbguished  by  the 
profile  of  the  more  raised  back^  and  of  coarse  bj  a  broader  body. 
The  sorfkce  of  the  AxjH  is  uniformly  roanded  and  not  depressed  as 
as  in  ti^.  $almoide$.  The  proportions  of  the  head  compared  irith 
the  body  are  the  same  as  m  this  latter,  but  the  month  is  leas  opened 
and  the  shorter  labials  do  not  reach  a  vertical  line  drawn  across  liie 
hinder  margin  of  the  orbits,  wlulst  they  exceed  such  a  line  in  Q* 
idlmaides.  The  teeth  are  arranged  like  cards,  and  are  onular  in 
both  species. 

The  fins  npon  Am  whole  seem  to  be  cut  on  liie  same  pattern  as  m 
0-.  $ahnaide$f  bat  when  we  ezaoune  them  attentively  we  see  tint 
they  are  all  stabbed  like  tiie  body  itself,  the  rentrab  and  pectorals 
shorter  and  more  widened,  the  dorsal  and  anal  lower.  Ajrfi)rthe 
otiier  detaHs  of  thrar  stractore  they  are  about  tiie  same,  as  we  may 
see  from  the  following  formula. 

Br.6;  D.X.14;  A.  IH,  10;  0.  T,  I,  8,  T,I,6;  y.1,5; 
P.  16. 

The  scales  are  a  littie  smaller,  but  of  tiie  same  form  aa  m  fl^. 
$alnmde$;  the  radiating  strise  are  perhaps  less  marked.  They 
cover  the  opercular  apparatus  and  the  cheeks,  but  at  this  htter 
place  their  smaller  size  is  quite  remarkable ;  tins  hitter  character 
IS  very  striking  when  we  compare  both  species. 

Our  specimens  are  from  Lake  Hurcm ;  one  of  them  measores 
twelve  inches,  and  the  other  seven.  I  have  also  received  two  sped- 
mens  from  Lake  Michigan,  throng  the  care  of  Mr.  Samuel  C. 
Clarke,  the  largest  of  which  meaaures  eighteen  inches.  Professor 
Baird  forwarded  to  me  specimens  from  Lake  Champlun^  Dr.  De- 
kay  has  found  it  m  Lake  Oneida.  Finally,  this  species  extends 
to  Pennsylvania,  as  I  was  able  to  convince  myself  by  two  speci- 
mens collected  at  Tozborg,  and  for  which  I  am  under  obligation  to 
PMrfesBor  Baird. 

•  Chyatm  atUmmmii  &OM  not  oeeor  in  the  Iforthem  nor  In  thA  Middle  Statw,  il- 
though  Dr.  Dekay  mentioBe  it  upon  the  aathoritj  of  Cwnm,  who  piotaabty  mitHfok 
■pedmene  of  eur  Qrptimfimitihm  for  the  touthcm  epeeiee.  Hftviag,  howe? «,  Cultd 
to  dieeoTor  thii  oonfoaioB,  Dr.  Deka/  deeoribet  the  feme  fiah  again,  under  the  naae  of 
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HuRO  NIGBIOANS  Guv.  18  anoliher  species  of  the  lower  Canadiaa 
Iftkes,  which  occurs  also  in  Lake  Champlain.  The  generic  dis- 
tinction from  Grystes  does  not,  however,  rest  npon  sufficient  charac* 
ters  to  warrant  its  preservation  in  the  system  of  fishes ;  I  shall 
therefore  oal)  it  in  fntore  Chystes  nigricans.  It  is  a  very  common 
Ush  hi  some  of  the  lakes,  and  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food. 
Thronghout  tiie  lake  re^on  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  black 
bass,  and  may  be  seen  in  large  numbers  in  the  enclosure  under  the 
gaDery  of  the  Cataract  Hotel  at  Niagara.  Br.  Dekay  describes  it 
as  CentrarehiufaseiatuSy  although  he  copies  also  Cuvier's  description 
and  figure  of  Suro  mgrican%j  but  without  perceiving  their  identity. 

In  the  northern  lakes  there  is  only  one  species  of  true  Centrarchus 
feund,  the  Centrarchus  omens;  but  it  does  not  occur  as  far  north  as 
Lake  Superior,  though  it  is  common  in  I^e  Huron  and  the  other 
great  lakes. 

COTTOIDS. 

As  they  have  been  circumscribed  by  Cuvier,  the  Gottoids  consti- 
tute a  most  natural  family,  though  they  contain  genera  apparently 
widely  distinct.  Indeed,  between  PeristecUum  and  Scorpsena, 
between  Pterois  and  Aspredophorus,  between  Grasterosteus  and 
Cottus,  there  seems  to  be  as  great  a  chasm  as  can  exist  in  a 
natural  family ;  however,  they  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
natural  group.  But  in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  so,  one  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  jGact,  that  animals  or  plants  belonging  to  one  and 
the  same  natural  division,  will  in  certain  cases  resemble  each  other 
so  closely  as  scarcely  to  allow  distinct  subdivisions,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Siluridse,  which,  with  the  same  features  throughout  so  numerous 
a  &mily,  run  into  various  extremes  of  form,  in  which,  however, 
there  is  no  mistaking  tiie  family  likeness  even  in  the  external  ap- 
pearance ;  tiie  same  is  also  the  case  among.  Gyprinidae  or  among 
Eels.  But  there  are  others,  whose  relations  rest  upon  one  particular 
combination  of  characters,  which  will,  nevertheless,  assume  very 
different  features,  though  preserving  throughout  that  common  trait  of 
character.  Genera  belon^ng  to  such  families  may  sometimes  at 
first  sight  have  very  littie  resemblance  to  each  other,  they  may 
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diflbr  in  rtirj  diffwent  amovate  of  yariatioBy  and  neymrikeleai  eon- 
alitate,  at  least  in  the  eye  of  &e  de^r  investigator,  a  very  natual 
group ;  niehy  for  inataaoe,  iB  the  friaily  of  Gottoids,  snoh  ag^  10 
the  bmily  of  Seomberoids.  The  diffioolty  in  sneh  eaeee  ie  not  tba 
diversity,  hot  ai  oorrect  appreciation  of  the  eomectkig  duvaeter, 
which,  if  miauideratood,  mi^t  bring  together  aniinalB  widely  d» 
tinot  instmotore,  but  apparently  related  by  external  appearance ;  fcr 
infltanoe,  ^^  genua  Caproe  among  Scomberoids^  near  Zens,  owing  to 
ita  fom  and  the  diktability  of  the  mouth,  when  in  trwlih  it  beboji 
to  the  C%8itodoiit0)  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghelmo. 

Takmg  ftr  granted  that  the  &mily  of  Cottoida^  as  it  ia  now  diantf- 
teriaed,  ia  in  the  main  a  natural  one,  the  question  ttrisea  at  onoe, 
what  can  be  done  to  appreciate  correctly  the  true  relations  of  tboie 
remarkable  tropical  forms,  as  Pterois,  Lynanoeia,  ftc,  with  the 
more  unifinrm  Cottos,  Etheostoma,  Gasteroeteus,  of  the  freahwaten 
of  temperate  regions?  To  become  satisfied  that  they  are  truly 
members  of  the  same  fiimily ,  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  an  eztendve 
comparison  of  the  structure  of  their  head,  and  espedally  of  the  a^ 
rangement  <^  their  ipfraorbital  bones,  when  it  is  seen  tfiat  frequently 
the  particular  development  which  characterises,  generally,  this 
group,  is  reduced  to  a  rudimentary  state  in  some  of  ito  memben,  as 
in  Etheostoma  and  the  genera  sJIied  to  it.  This  group  of  smaB 
Cottoids  having  attracted  less  attention  than  the  larger  marine  types, 
we  subjoin  a  synopos  of  their  genera. 

Subfamily  of  Ethbostomata. 

Freshwater  fishes  of  medium  and  small  sise,  somewhat  related  to 
the  Gobii.  Cheeks  sometimes  covered  with  scales,  sometimeB  bare. 
One  small  suborbital  bone  only,  the  anterior.  Month  variable. 
Head  sometimes  elongated,  sometimes  truncated  or  rounded.  Scata 
proportionally  large.  No  air  bladder.  Ko  pseudoteanchisd.  Teeth 
very  minute. 

Ethxostoma,  Bafin. 
JSead  ekmgatedy  pointed ;  mouth  widely  opoui  not  protractile^ 
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broad,  jaws  of  equal  lengih.      Operctdar  aiqparatiis  and  cheeks 
bare. 

Aheoetoma  blennioidee  Maf. 

<<        notatam. 

<<        tibird  species  sent  by  Prof.  Bciri. 

FiLBOHA,  Dekaj. 

Head  corneal,  tamncated,  in  form  of  a  hog's  snout ;  opening  of 
die  moath  moderate,  and  in  form  of  an  oblique  arc  of  a  circle,  opening 
•t  Ae  end  of  the  snout,  yery  slightly  protractile.  Lower  jaw  a  lit- 
tle sh<Mier.    Opercufaun  and  cheeks  scaly. 

Etheostoma  Gaprodes  Ita^ 
FBeoma  semi&sdatum  Ikkay. 

^        WfkfttkAgcm.    Lake  Superior. 

P<B0IL0S0MA,  Agass. 

Head  short  and  strong,  rounded.    Mouth  litde  opened,  propor- 
tionaUy  broad ;  it  is  not  protractile,  though  the  mazQlary  bone  be 
BK^feable.    Opercular  apparatus  scaly ;  cheeks  bare. 
Btheoetoma  variatum    SSrtl. 
**        maculatum    Eird, 
*<        third  species  sez^  by  Prof.  Baird. 
^        fourth  q)ecies  seat  by  Prot  Bmrd. 

BoLBOBOKA,  Bekay. 

Head  very  short,  rcnlnded  in  section  of  a  circle ;  mouth  small, 
horiiontal,  slightly  protractile.  Opercular  apparatus  and  cheeks 
very  scaly,  neck  and  ndes  (oi  At  head  compressed. 

BoleoBoma  tessellatum  Dekay. 

**    tenue  Agas9,     Charleston,  S.  0. 

^    maculatum  Affas$.     Lake  Superior. 
Stheost(»na  Olmstedi  Stcrer. 

^        fifth  q>ecies  sent  by  ProC  Baird. 
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Corrus. 

A  broad  and  depressed  head,  contiguous  to  a  bodj  gradaaUy 
diminiahing  towards  the  tail,  is  the  essential  zoological  character  of 
the  genus  Cottus,  which  contains  at  the  same  time  fireshwater  and 
marine  species ;  the  former  having,  as  the  character  of  the  group,  a 
head  generally  smoother  and  less  prickly  with  spines  thaa  the 
marine  species,  which  in  their  turn  are  generally  larger. 

Europe  as  well  as  America  produces  species  of  both  groaps. 
For  a  long  time  all  freshwater  Cotti  of  central  and  northern  Europe 
were  considered  as  identical  with  Oottus  G-obiOj  when,  twelve  years 
ago,  Mr.  Heckel  *  distinguished  several  species,  very  similar,  it  is 
true,  to  CoUas  GhUoy  but  differing,  however,  in  many  respects. 

Recentiy,  an  American  naturalist  has  attempted  to  show  that  all 
Cotti  of  Northern  America  constitute  only  a  single  species,  and 
that  this  species  is  identical  with  the  Oottm  Chbio  of  Europe. 
However,  studying  the  Cotti  which  we  have  collected  around  Lake 
Superior,  I  first  recognized  two  species ;  then  comparing  them  with 
the  (7.  cogiMtm  Richards,  and  the  (7.  visconu  Hald.,  I  finind  tiieae 
two  latter  not  only  distinct  from  each  other,  contrary  to  tlio 
opinion  of  Mr.  Ayres,  but  yet  distinct  from  those  of  Lake  Superior. 
So  that  the  presence  of  O.  Ghbio  in. this  continent  is  quite  illusive, 
as  also  the  supposed  identity  of  the  Cotti  m  different  regions. 

A  monograph  of  the  freshwater  species  of  the  genus  Cottos  in 
Northern  America  would  be  a  work  of  very  great  importance,  were  its 
purpose  but  to  rectify  the  different  opinions  entertained  with  regard 
to  them. 

COTTUS   RlCHARDSOKI,  AgSSS. 

The  largest  individuals  of  this  species  which  we  have  had  at  our 
disposal,  and  on  which  our  description  rests,  measure  four  and  three- 
fourtlis  inches  with  the  caudal.  The  head  alone  constitutes  one 
and  one-fourth  inches  of  this  length,  of  course  a  littie  more  than  the 
fourth  part ;  its  breadth  equals  three-fourths  of  its  length,  and  its 

•AnnaltB  6m  Wleaw  JfvMamf,  18S7,  IL 
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liei^t  forms  a  Hide  moire  than  Htke  half.  Besides  being  very 
depressed  and  flattened,  the  head  fiirther  presents  a  slight  depression 
on  the  ocmpat^  The  mouth  is  large,  its  breadth  measures  nearly  six- 
eighths  €i  an  inch.  The  jaws  are  of  equal  length,  bordered  with 
ezcessiyely  fine  teeth,  with  very  hooked  points.  The  upper  jaw  is 
rii^tly  protraotfle.  The  lips  are  considerably  developed  and  form 
a  very  marked  rounded  process,  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Tke  eyes  of  a  circular  form,  with  a  diameter  whieh  exceeds  a  quar- 
ter of  an  indi,  are  jdaced  at  a  distance  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
fiom  the  end  of  the  snout.  The  nostrils  occupy  about  the  middle  of 
liiis  space.  The  spine  of  the  {Hreoperculum  scarcely  forms  a  pro- 
jection through  the  sMn ;  it  is  strongly  bent  upwards  and  back- 
wards. The  upper  and  hinder  angles  of  the  operculum  terminate 
m  a  small  process,  flat  and  sharp,  which  remajna  hidden  in  the 
thickness  <tf  ttie  membrane  which  encircles  the  free  margin  of  this 
bone.  The  iHrancInostegal  rays,  six  in  number,  on  each  ude,  are 
dender  and  cylindrical.  The  isthmus  between  the  horns  of  the 
hyoid  bone  measures  half  an  inch. 

The  form  of  the  body  is  regular,  gradually  decreasing  towards  the 
tan.  The  Ime  of  the  back  is  raised ;  that  of  th6  belly  is  about 
straight,  forming  the  continuation  to  the  flattening  of  the  lower  sur- 
fiice  of  the  head.  The  greatest  height  corresponds  to  the  anterior 
margb  of  the  first  dorsal  fin;  it  measures  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  whilst  the  transversal  diameter  of  that  same  region  measures 
nearly  six-eij^ttis  of  an  mch.  Above  the  tail  the  height  is  but  five- 
sixteenths  of  an  mch,  and  the  thickness  one-eighth.  The  tail  itself  is 
•lightly  dilated  and  rounded  at  &e  insertion  ^  the  caudal. 

The  fins  upon  the  whole  are  much  developed.  The  first  dorsal 
has  a  basis  of  inx-eij^ihs  of  an  inch,  and  is  five-mxteenUis  of  an  inch 
high,  and  is  situated  at  one  and  three-eighth  inches  fi:t>m  the  end  of 
the  snout.  Its  upper  marg^  is  rounded,  the  rays  of  &e  centre 
being  the  longest ;  tiiiey  are  eight  in  number  and  undit^ded.  The 
second  diursal,  twice  as  long  as  the  first,  and  one  tibird  higher,  is 
eomposed  of  eighteen  rays,  the  longest  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
fin ;  a  single  one  of  them  is  dichotomized  at  its  upper  end.  The 
caudal,  about  six-eij^tfas  of  an  inch  kng,  is  truncated  behind.  Its 
^yper  and  kmer  mar^ns  are  sK^tly  rounded.    Thirteen  rays  may 
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be  oounted  there  nidi  a  few  iwUmente ;  Ae  tcmt  nji  of  Ihe  centre^ 
bifurcated  fnm  ikt  middto  of  tbeir  koglli,  iidko/kfoim  mew  aft 
their  extremity  joiBtlj  wtHi  the  two  adjacent  mjs  abov^  aai  bdow* 
The  anal  begins  beneath  tiie  third  raj  of  the  aoooad  donal  and 
terminateB  a  little  befoie  this  latter ;  its  fbm  as  weH  as  its  height 
is  aboat  the  same ;  there  are  fourteen  vidiidded  imya  in  it.  The 
▼entrals  contain  five  nn^le  rays ;  the  first,  intiMataiy  oomeoted  with 
the  second,  is  a  little  shorter,  l^eir  lenglh  is  abontfi?e^i|^tts  of  aft 
moh.  The  pectorak  are  large  andfius-Bke ;  the  rays,  fifkeen  in  nmn* 
her,  are  all  nndivided ;  the  longest  ocenpy  the  upper  flurd  part  cf 
the  fin.  They  are  only  three^onrths  of  an  inohkng^of  conise  maflh 
below  like  length  of  the  head. 

Br.  6;  D.  viii.-lS;  0.  S-lS.l;  A.  14;  V.  I.  4;  P.  16. 

The  anas  is  situated  exnetly  in  the  middle  ef  thekngtii,  iMlndii« 
the  caudal,  which  plnees  it  nevrar  to  the  msertian  ef  tins  fin  than 
to  the  end  <^  the  movt ;  it  is  bordered  beUnd  bj  a  ssoall,  trip 
angular,  membranons  appendage  irtuch  leans  towaords  the  anterior 
margia  of  the  anal.  The  body  is  completely  naked  and  vnprovided 
with  scales,  as  is  the  case  m  aU  q>ecies.  Hie  latminl  line  is  teiy 
distinct,  It  begins  at  the  upper  mar^  of  tiie  opercnlnm,  bendi 
slightly  downwards,  then  rises  to  temunate  in  a  straiji^t  line  about 
tiie  nuddle  of  the  second  dorsal  after  having  conndeoahly  af^roached 
the  back.  A  row  of  pores  is  arrangedin  a  straa^t  Une, constantly 
ascendmg  until  they  are  confounded  with  the  back  ait  the  hinder 
margin  of  the  second  dorsal,  at  a  distance  of  t^ee-ei^tha  of  an  insh 
from  the  insertion  of  tiie  caudal. 

The  color  is  a  dark  eliye-colored  brown  en  tiie  whole  anrfiMM  cf 
tiie  head  and  cheeks  and  aU  along  tiie  back.  The  lomr  half  of 
tiie  sides  is  cf  a  lighter  tint.  The  abdomen  and  th»  tower  foce  sF 
the  head  have  a  rather  ycDowish  tmt,  dotted  with  very  small  hhok 
spots.  The  lower  jaw  is  s<»:ietKmes  completely  blacks  The  general 
tint  of  tiie  fins  is  tiie  same  m  that  part  of  Ac  body  ta  which  tileyoo^ 
respond.  The  dorsals,  candal,anal  and  pectorals  are  barred  traa^ 
Tersely  with  blackish  spots.  The  ventrals  hafe  tiie  name  shade  as 
the  abdomen. 

The  oharacten  wUdk  distinguish  tins  species  fimn  0.  cognaim 
Bichardson^  are  eaaly  made  oat  by  comparing  the  dmrnflm  whisk 
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tiMtavllMMP  j^of  U.  The  more  distent  poatkm  of  the  anwi ;  the 
fioportiocui  k  Um  dimmeioiis  rf  the  head  and  bodj;  the  lateral 
line  which  tenaintttes  before  the  extremifcjr  of  the  teil ;  the  more 
interior  poeitien  of  the  anal  relatively  to  the  seeond  AonA,  and 
finally  the  shorter  pectorals  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
Iwad,  are  the  laoet  sttikiaig  peevMarities. 

I  have  found  sevecal  specimens  of  this  species  in  Montreal 
Siver .  Among  the  nvmbw  w«i  one,  whose  general  form  has  the 
same  aqpeet^  the  same  lint,  the  same  proportions  of  ib»  head  and 
body,  the  same  form  a^d  stmeture  of  the  fins,  the  same  mouth,  but 
wiM>6e  palatine  bones  bear  a  small  group  of  teeth  like  those  of  the 
Tomer.  Ab  yet  we  know  only  one  freshwater  q^ecies  with  palatine 
teeth,  the  (7.  a$per  Bich,  From  among  five  other  specimens,  also 
firom  Lake  Superior,  from  Isle  Boyale,  for  which  I  am  under  obligation 
te  Dr.  G.  T.  Jackson,  I  have  found  the  same  group  of  palatine  teeth 
in  the  largest  of  them,  so  that  I  am  mdined  to  consider  this  peculiar- 
ity as  an  indication  of  eUl  agp,  rather  than  a  specific  character. 

GoTTUB  FRAWKum,  Agass. 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  foUowing 
characters :  the  kead  retains  the  same  proportions  relatively  to  the 
body,  but  the  mout|i  is  SBUiller  and  less  opened,  and  the  teeth  are  less. 
strong.  The  body  diminishes  UMMre  abruptiy  in  height  beyond  the 
anus,  and  in  its  whole  length  the  thickness  is  proportionally  greater. 
Thence  there  results  a  more  cylindrical  and  subcorneal  form.  The 
kteral  line  is  less  approximated  to  the  back ;  it  disappears  on  the 
sides  as  in  the  preceding  species,  but  the  row  of  pores  continues  as 
for  as  above  the  middle  of  the  insertion  of  the  caudal  after  a  very 
abrupt  depression  a  littie  before  its  termination. 

The  fins  are  less  developed,  but  their  relative  position  is  the  same. 
The  ventrah  instead  of  five  rays  have  only  four.  The  caudal  rays 
alone  bifurcate  once  on  the  middle  of  thev  length.  In  all  other 
fins  they  are  undivided*  They  may  be  reduced  to  a  formula  as 
follows: 

Br.  6 ;  D.  8-17 ;  A.  12 ;  C.  U2.2 ;  V.  1^ ;  P.  14, 

The  membranous  appendage  of  the  posterior  mar^  of  the  anus  is 
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here  only  m  a  radimentary  state,  bat  the  poriiicHi  of  iiiis  orifice  is  ^ 
same  as  in  the  preceding  species,  and  this  fact  exchides,  a  priori,  the 
idea  of  an  approach  to  tiie  O.  oognatui  of  Bichardson.  Farther, 
our  species  has  only  four  rajs  in  tiie  ventrah  and  twelve  in  the 
anal. 

The  ground  is  of  a  jeHow  olive  color  with  black  spots.  The 
lower  side  of  the  head  and  body  and  ttie  lower  half  of  the  sides  are 
yellowish  white.  The  fins  have  the  color  of  the  region  of  ihe  body 
to  which  they  correspond.  The  ventrals  and  anal  are  of  one  odor, 
the  others  are  barred  or  simply  spotted  in  transverse  rows. 

This  species  is  not  without  some  analogy  to  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  comparison  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  with  it 
by  means  of  specimens,  for  which  I  am  under  obligation  to  Professor 
Baird,  has  shown  me  difierences  which  I  eonader  as  spedfio. 

Found  in  various  localities  along  the  eastern  diores  of  Lake 
Superior.  Prof.  James  Hall  has  also  sent  me  specimens  collected 
by  him  on  the  soutiiem  shores  of  the  same  hke. 

BoLEOSOMA,  Bekay. 

This  genus  has  been  instituted  by  Dr.  Dekay  for  a  small  finesb- 
water  fish  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  placed  it  in  the  fanuly  of 
*  Percoids,  whence  we  withdraw  it,  to  associate  it  to  Uie  Etheosto- 
mata,  which  should  constitute  a  distinct  group  among  the  Gottoids, 
and  the  Gasterostei  another  near  them.  The  zodlo^cal  characters 
of  this  genus  may  be  formulated  in  the  following  manner :  The  form 
of  the  body  is  that  of  a  dart ;  the  head  is  very  eftiort,  rounded  Hke  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  below  which  the  mouth,  generally  small  and  slightly 
protractile,  opens  horizontally ;  the  upper  jaw  sloping  over  the  lower. 
The  neck  and  the  sides  of  the  sktdl  compressed.  The  opercular 
apparatus  and  the  cheeks  covered  with  scales. 

The  species  known  to  me  are :  the  Boleo9oma  te$9ellatum  Dekay, 
the  B.  macviatum  of  Lake  Superior,  the  JEtheoHoma  Olm^tedi  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Northern  States,  which  belongs  to  this  genus 
and  not  to  Etheostoma  proper,  and  a  species  firom  South  Gardina 
which  I  have  called  BoUowma  tenue. 
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BOLBOSOHA    MAOULATUMy  AgaaS. 

Plate  IV.,  fig.  8. 

The  general  form  of  ibis  species  is  slender.  The  largest  specimens 
which  we  have  studied  measured  two  and  three-eighths  inches  in  their 
whole  length.  The  occiput  and  the  anterior  region  of  the  bodj,  before 
ifae  first  dorsal  fin,  are  sensibly  depressed.  The  space  which  the 
dorsal  fins  occupy  forms  a  slightly  convex  line,  sloping  backwards 
and  rising  again  behind  the  posterior  margin  of  the  soft  dorsal  and 
before  the  ori^  of  the  caudal.  The  ventral  line  is  almost  straight ; 
il  becomes  convex  beneath  the  tail  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of 
the  back  is  concave.  If  we  add  to  that  a  gradual  compression  of 
the  ndes  firom  the  firont  backwards,  we  shall  have  for  the  whole  body 
an  oval  fonn,  whichsoever  be  the  re^on  upon  which  we  make  a 
transverse  secdon.  We  shall  remark  only  a  gradual  decrease  of  the 
oval  from  the  head  towards  the  tidl. 

The  head  is  short  and  thick ;  it  forms  just  the  fifth  part  of  the 
whole  length,  measured  from  the  end  of  die  snout,  to  the  posterior 
mar^n  of  the  operculum.  The  snout  grows  rounded  under  the  form  ' 
of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  beneath  which  the  upper  jaw  is  fixed  horizon- 
tally. It  is  about  semi-elliptical  and  slopes  over  the  lower  jaw  on 
ilB  whole  circumference.  The  latter,  by  the  third  part  more 
narrow  towards  its  symphysis  than  at  the  origin  of  its  two 
branches,  appears  under  the  form  of  an  acute  angle  whose  summit 
would  be  rounded.  The  mouth  is  small  and  surrounded  with  a 
lip,  continuous,  rounded  and  uniform  on  its  whole  circumference. 
Card-like  teeth,  excessively  small,  visible  only  with  the  magnify- 
ing glass,  occupy  the  margm  of  the  jaws.  The  vomer  also  has 
teeth,  but  sensibly  larger.  Upon  the  pharyngeal  bones  they  become 
agun  as  slender  as  upon  the  jaws.  The  eyes  are  large,  almost  circular, 
ODe-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  situated  at  the  upper  mar^n  of  the 
ikull,  above  which  they  make  a  regular  projection.  The  distance  which 
separates  them  from  the  end  of  the  rostrum  is  not  quite  equal  to  their 
diameter.  The  nostrils  open  in  two  orifices,  both  nearer  to  the  orbits 
Aan  to  the  end  of  the  rostrum  ;  the  upper  orifice  is  twice  as  largt 
as  the  lower ;  this  latter  is  nearest  the  eye.    The  cheeks  are  very 
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proininent  and  covered  with  very  thin  scsdes,  which  are  Udden  in 
the  skin.  Those  covering  the  opercular  apparatus  are  larger  and 
more  conspicuous.  The  opercular  bones  are  generally  smooth ;  the 
preoperculum  is  rounded ;  the  operculum  is  triangular,  with  its 
summit  turned  towards  the  tail,  and  terminated  by  two  procesBes, 
of  which  one  is  a  cutaneous,  thread-like  expansion,  the  other  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  bone.  The  suboperculum  is  of  an  irregular  ellipti- 
cal form,  extending  along  the  whole  lower  marg^l  of  the  operculum. 
The  interoperculum  is  a  quite  small  triangular  plate,  lost  between 
the  bones  above  named,  which  constitute  the  opercular  apparatus. 
The  branchiostegal  rays,  as  usual,  six  in  number,  are  slender  and 
diminish  m  length  on  the  side  of  the  isthmus  between  the  horns  of 
the  hyoid  bone. 

The  anus  is  small  and  a  little  nearer  to  the  head  than  to  the 
taU. 

The  first  dorsal,  of  a  roundish  form,  is  generally  separated  from  the 
second ;  sometimes,  however,  a  small  very  low  membrane  unites  the 
hinder  margin  of  the  one  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  other.  It 
is  composed  of  nine  or  ten  spinous  rays ;  the  longest  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  fin ;  they  measure  nearly  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch ; 
the  first  has  only  the  half  of  this  height ;  the  two  last,  which  are  stiU 
shorter,  incline  very  much  on  the  back.  The  second  dorsal,  a  Uttle 
higher  than  the  first,  is  equilateral,  having  its  upper  margm  almost 
straight,  and  its  posterior  margin  half  the  hei^t  of  the  anterior  nuor- 
^n,  where  the  largest  rays  are  ;  they  are  twelve  in  number,  all  bifiir 
cated,  and  a  few  trifurcated.  Its  insertion  measures  about  half 
an  inch.  The  caudal  is  inserted  on  a  slightly  dilated  pedicle 
of  the  tail ;  the  upper  and  lower  margins,  ahnost  straight,  diverge 
a  little  on  their  extent ;  the  posterior  margin  is  truncated  ahnost  m 
a  straight  line ;  there  are  seventeen  rays,  divided  from  the  first  third 
part  of  their  length,  which  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch ;  on  tiie  upper 
margin  we  count  six,  and  on  the  lower  five  rudiments  of  rays ;  Aa 
two  following  on  the  two  margins  remain  always  below  the  dimensions 
of  the  others,  nor  do  they  bifurcate,  though  they  be  distinctly 
articulated  transversely.  The  anal  is  opponte  the  seoond  dorsal, 
it  is  less  elevated,  equilateral,  but  its  outer  mar^pn  is  roonded ;  the 
rays,  eleven  in  number,  bifurcate  beyond  their  middle ;  the  ray  of 
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fhe  anterior  xnar^  remaans  very  sbort  and  simple.  The  ventrals 
are  inserted  a  little  behind  fhe  pectorals ;  they  are  five-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  long  ;  their  form  is  lanceolate,  narrow  at  the  base  and 
pointed  at  the  extremity ;  of  the  six  rays  which  compose  it,  that  of 
the  outer  margin  is  simple,  the  two  central  ones  are  the  longest  and  ' 
about  equal.  The  pectorals  are  the  longest  of  all  the  fins ;  their 
posterior  extremity  exceeds  somewhat  the  ventrals.  Their  base, 
which  measures  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  forms  the  fourth  part  of  their 
length.  The  rays  are  twelve ;  the  central  ones  are  the  most  elon- 
gated ;  they  diminish  regularly  to  each  side,  giving  thus  to  the  whole 
<^  the  fin  fhe  form  of  an  oval  elongated  at  both  ends. 

Br.  6;  D.  IX-12 ;  C.  6-17.6 ;  A.  11;  V.  L  5;  P.  12. 

The  posterior  margin  of  the  scales  is  semi-<nrcular  and  finely  pec- 
tinated. The  lateral  line  is  concave,  and  median  on  the  tail ;  it  rises 
perceptibly  as  it  approaches  the  head.  The  back  and  two-thirds  of 
the  ffldes  are  spotted  irregularly  with  black ;  excepting  a  row  of 
lai^er  spots,  extendmg  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  opercular 
apparatus  to  fhe  pedicle  of  the  caudal.  Below  this  band,  and  as  fiur 
as  tiie  under  side  of  fhe  body,  it  has  a  uniform  yellowish  tint.  The 
dorsal  and  caudal  fins,  as  well  as  fhe  base  of  fhe  pectorals,  are 
barred  transversely  with  black;  fhe  others  have  the  tint  of  the  belly. 

This  species  was  first  observed  at  Fort  'V^Hlliam ;  a  large  number 
of  specimens  were  also  coUected  at  the  Pic. 

PiLBOMA,  Dekay. 

The  revision  we  have  made  of  fhe  species  arranged  m  the  genus 
Sfheostoma  by  authors,  has  shown  fhe  necessity  of  subdividing 
this  group  into  several  smaller  genera,  for  two  of  which  we  have 
retained  names  proposed  by  Dr.  Dekay,  though  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  aware  that  his  species  belonged  to  Rafinesque's  old  genus 
HtheoBtoma.  Not  bemg  able  to  ^ve  at  this  time  a  detailed  review 
of  this  division  without  further  materials  which  have  no  reference  to 
Hie  fishes  of  Lake  Superior,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  mdicating  fhe 
general  characters  of  fhe  genus  to  which  I  refer  the  species  described 
below. 

The  body  is  slender,  fumform,  compressed.     The  head  is  conical 
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truncated,  terminated  by  a  kind  of  hog's  snout,  which  perceptablj 
exceeds  the  lower  jaw,  without,  however,  sloping  over  it.  The  mouth, 
▼ery  slightly  protractile,  moderately  opened,  resembles  an  oblique  arc 
of  a  circle,  and  opens  at  the  end  of  the  snout.  The  opercular 
apparatus  and  the  cheeks  are  covered  with  scales. 

Besides  the  species  here  described,  Ethee9toma  Caproda  Baf., 
and  PUeoma  9em^a%ciatum  Dekay  must  rank  in  this  genus. 

PiLEOMA  ZEBRA,  AgaSS. 

This  species  is  very  near  the  EtJieosUyma  Caprodes  Raf.  (PiU- 
oma  OaprodeB  Ag.)  from  which  it  differs  only  in  a  few  peculiari- 
ties of  the  structure  of  the  opercular  apparatus,  m  the  direction  of 
the  lateral  line,  and  m  the  proportional  size  of  the  eyes.  PUeoma 
Caprodu  attains  larger  £mensions  than  our  P.  zekra^  the  largest 
specimens  which  we  have  had  at  our  disposal,  measuring  only  about 
seven  inches.  Our  species  is  figured  Plate  4,  figure  4,  under  the 
name  of  Etheoitoma  zebra. 

The  general  form  of  the  species  under  conrideration  is  elegant 
and  regular.  The  upper  outline  of  the  body  describes  a  slight  curve, 
rifdng  highest  at  the  middle  of  the  first  dorsal;  it  curves  more 
abruptly  on  the  head  than  on  the  ride  of  the  tail,  where  it  becomes 
a  little  concave  on  the  space  contained  between  the  hinder  mai^ 
of  the  second  dorsal  and  the  insertion  of  the  caudal.  The  abdo- 
men is  less  convex  than  the  back ;  from  the  insertion  of  the  anal,  the 
outline  rises  and  becomes  slightly  convex  beyond  this  fin.  The  great- 
est height  perpendicularly  above  the  first  dorsal  is  three-eighths  of  an 
inch.  The  greatest  thickness,  which  corresponds  to  the  same  region, 
amounts  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  height.  These  proportions  ci  the 
height  and  breadth  are  msdntained  uniformly  along  the  whole  body, 
from  which  a  regularly  compressed  form,  from  the  head  to  the  tril, 
results.  The  head  is  conical,  more  pointed  Aan  in  the  other  species 
of  the  genus,  and  forms  the  fourth  part  of  the  length  of  the  body. 
The  surfiice  of  the  head  is  smooth.  The  eyes  are  large  and  subci^ 
cular,  one-seventh  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  situated  at  the  npper 
margin ;  the  distance  between  them  exceeds  their  diameter.  The 
openmgs  of  the  nostrils  are  two  on  each  ride,  placed  one  beiore  the 
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oihor,  at  &e  extremities  of  a  smaD  fiirrow,  arched  outwards.  The 
posterior  is  the  smallest,  aad  occupies  the  upper  and  anterior  margin 
of  the  eye ;  the  second  is  placed  nearer  to  the  snout  than  to  the  e je 
itself. 

The  scales  which  cover  the  opercular  apparatus  are  excessiTcly 
thin,  and  allow  the  form  and  outlines  of  the  different  bones  to  be 
distinctly  seen,  the  surfiEuse  of  which  presents  the  same  silver-colored 
reflection  as  the  bare  space  before  the  pectorals,  which  extends  also 
beneath  the  head.  The  ascending  branch  of  the  preoperoulum  is 
almost  straight  at  its  hinder  mar^,  which  is  thinned ;  the  lower 
angle  is  rounded.  The  operculum  has  the  form  of  a  slightiy  obtuse 
triangle;  the  upper  angle  is  armed* with  a  point;  the  margin 
forming  the  hypotfaenuse  is  slightiy  concave  or  undulated.  The 
suboperculum  is  proportionally  large ;  a  membranous  expansion,  in 
which  the  point  of  the  operculum  loses  itself,  terminates  its  upper 
extremity ;  its  lower  extremity  extends  before  the  operculum  in  the 
form  of  a  small  hook ;  the  bone  itself,  like  the  operculum,  is  rounded 
in  the  form  of  a  stretched  and  undulated  circle,  on  its  circumference. 
The  interoperculum  is  very  small.  The  cheeks  make  no  projection. 
The  branchiostegal  rays,  six  in  number,  are  bent  and  flattened. 
The  anus  is  nearer  to  tiie  tail  than  to  the  head.  The  lateral  line  is 
direct  from  the  centre  of  the  caudal  to  the  head ;  beyond  the  anal 
it  approaches  nearer  the  back  than  the  belly.  The  scales  are  of 
middle  size ;  the  denticulations  of  their  posterior  margin  are  only 
visible  with  the  magnifying  glass. 

Both  dorsal  fins  are  distinct  and  separated  from  each  other.  The 
first  be^ns  at  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  snout ;  its 
insertion  is  equal  to  this  distance ;  its  greatest  height,  which  is  at  the 
anterior  third,  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  diminishes  gradually 
towards  its  posterior  margin.  The  second  dorsal  is  higher  than  the 
first,  and  has  a  basis  of  less  than  half  an  inch  ;  it  is  composed  of 
fifteen  bifurcated  rays ;  its  anterior  and  posterior  mar^ns  are  equi- 
lateral ;  its  upper  margin  slopes  from  before  backwards,  its  greatest 
height  being  at  the  anterior  margm.  The  caudal  has  seventeen  well 
developed  rays — that  is  to  say — ^articulated  and  bifurcated;  and 
eight  or  nme  undivided  rudiments  on  each  of  its  sides ;  its  pos- 
terior marg^i  forms  a  slight  crescent ;  its  upper  and  lower  margins 
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are  straight.  The  anterior  margm  of  the  anal  is  opposite  to  that  6i 
the  second  dorsal,  but  its  insertion  is  an  eighth  of  an  inch  less,  and 
it  is  at  least  as  high,  if  not  higher ;  its  terminal  margin  is  more 
convex ;  the  greatest  rays  occupy  the  anterior  third  part ;  the  first 
IS  undivided ;  the  anterior  margin  is  rounded,  the  posterior  short 
and  straight ;  here  are  twelve  rays.  The  ventrals  have,  as  usual, 
six  rays,  the  first  undivided ;  their  insertion  is  a  little  behind  the 
pectorals ;  their  length  exceeds  three-eighths  of  an  inch ;  they  are 
elongated  and  terminated  in  a  point,  which  exceeds  the  posteri(Nr 
extremity  of  the  pectorals.  These  latter  are  somewhat  longer  than 
the  ventrals,  and  are  composed  of  fourteen  rays,  the  longest  of  which 
occupy  the  centre.  The  base  of  these  fins  measures  an  eighth  of 
an  inch.  When  expanded,  the  rays  arrange  themselves  in  the  form 
of  a  fan,  with  a  regularly  rounded  circumference. 

Br.  6;  D.  XIV-15 ;  C.  9-17.9;  A.  12 ;  V.  I.  5 ;  P.  14. 

The  body  is  barred  with  black  transverse  bands,  extendmg  bom 
tiie  back  towards  the  sides.  They  are  alternately  longer  and  shorter. 
None  are  found  on  the  last  third  of  the  sides,  which  has  the  color  ci 
the  abdomen  and  the  lower  part  of  the  head.  The  fins  partake  of 
the  color  of  the  region  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong.  Above, 
the  head  is  finely  dotted  with  black. 

The  few  individuals  of  this  species  which  we  have  procured  were 
caught  at  the  Pic. 

Gasterosteus  nebtjlosub,  Agass. 
Plate  IV.,  fig.  4. 

The  determination  of  this  species  has  caused  us  much  trouble, 
firom  its  great  resemblance  to  Grast.  occidentalU  Cuv.,  &.  cancinnui 
Richards.,  and  even  to  (?.  pungitiu%  of  Europe,  with  which  the 
preceding  species  are  compared  m  the  descriptions  of  authors. 
Another  difficulty  occurred  to  us,  and  rendered  the  synonymy  of  Q-. 
occidentalis  Cuv.  very  complicated,  from  Dekay  having  referred  to 
this  fish  an  analogous  species  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  difiers 
firom  it ;  the  same  which  wc  find  again  in  Massachusetts,  and  which 
Dr.  Storer  identifies  with  (7.  pungitin9  L.    After  a  minute  e<Mn- 
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paridOQ,  we  have  ascertidned  that  the  species  of  Lake  Buperior, 
which  we  here  describe,  is  a  species  distinct  from  all  others ; 
that  (7.  oceidentalis  Dekay,  and  69^.  pmgitius  Storer,  are  the  same 
species,  differing,  however,  from  the  Q-.  oecidentalis  Cuy.  This  lat- 
ter will  preserve  the  name  which  Cuvier  gave  to  it,  and  the  species 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  will  be  designated  under  the  name 
of  &.  Dekojfi. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  minute  details,  by  means  of 
which  to  distingmsh  the  species.  We  shall  soon  treat  of  them  in  a 
monograph  of  all  the  species  of  North  America,  limiting  ourselves 
at  present  to  describing  the  one  collected  about  the  Sault  of  St. 
Mary. 

The  body  is  subcylindrical  or  compressed,  growing  thinner  from 
the  insertion  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  towards  the  tail,  which  be- 
comes very  thin  and  slender,  widening  at  the  tip  for  the  bsertion  of 
the  caudal.  It  is  from  two  inches  to  two  inches  and  one  half 
long  in  adult  specimens ;  its  greatest  height  is  at  the  pectorals,  and 
IB  contained  riz  times  in  tlie  length.  The  outlines  of  the  back  and 
belly  are  slightly  convex ;  the  former  from  behind  the  occiput  to  the 
posterior  mar^  of  the  dorsal  fin,  where  it  descends  somewhat ;  the 
latter  from  the  lower  end  of  the  snout  to  the  posterior  mar^  of  the 
a&al,  being  depressed  on  the  tail.  The  head,  from  the  end  of  the 
snout  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  operculum,  is  the  fourth  part  of 
tbe  length,  and  to  the  occipital  carina  one-fifth.  The  head  is  sub- 
conical,  generally  pointed  forwards ;  the  lower  jaw,  which  somewhat 
Exceeds  the  upper  in  the  protraction,  fonns  an  angle,  reentering 
in  the  retraction.  The'  teeth  are  nunute  ;  the  fissure  of  the  jaws  con- 
siderable. The  eyes,  proportionally  large,  have  a  diameter  of  nearly 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  ;  the  distance  which  separates  their  ante- 
rior margm  from  the  end  of  the  snout  is  a  littie  longer  than  their  diam- 
eter. The  nostrils,  which  open  along  this  space,  are  very  near  the 
orbits. 

The  suborbital  bones,  only  two  in  number,  are  &r  from  covering  the 
cheeks.  The  first  protects  the  anterior  margin  of  the  eyes  and  the 
lower  mar^  of  the  nostrils,  leaving  a  bare  triangular  space  between 
H  and  the  second  suborbital,  situated  below  the  vertical  line  which 
would  pass  through  the  eyeball.    It  does  not  exceed  the  posterior 
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margin  of  the  orbits,  and  toachea  the  preoperculom  only  by  iii 
lower  margin.  The  rest  of  the  cheek,  between  the  eye  and  the  pr^ 
operculum,  remains  completely  bare.  They  are  finely  granulated, 
without  spines  or  denticulaiions,  though  their  outer  circumferenoe 
presents  a  few  notches.  The  preoperculum  borders  the  posterior 
and  lower  margins  of  the  cheek  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  angle, 
dilated  on  the  summit,  and  narrow  at  its  margins.  The  operculum 
is  triangular  with  slightly  concave  sides,  the  posterior  margm  round- 
ed, and  the  surface  radiately  striated.  The  suboperculom  forms  an 
acute  angle ;  its  anterior  branch  is  convex  on  the  side  of  the  oper- 
cnlum,  and  concave  on  the  aide  of  the  interoperculnm,  which  has 
the  form  of  a  small  subrectangular  triangle. 

There  are  about  three  equal  branchiostegal  rays.  The  branchial 
fissure  itself  is  well  proportioned.  The  suprascapular  and  scapular 
bones  are  not  visible  externally ;  they  attach  the  humeral  to  the  skull. 
The  upper  extremity  of  the  humeral  forms  a  small  triangle,  with  grants 
lar  surface,  one  ^de  of  which  extends  above  the  base  of  the  pectorals, 
thus  bounding,  at  the  upper  part,  the  large  smooth  space  which  sepa- 
rates these  latter  from  tiie  branclual  opemng.  This  smooth  space  is 
bordered  on  its  lower  circumference  by  the  narrow  prolongation  of 
the  cubitus  on  each  side,  which,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  forms 
a  triangle,  whose  summit  advances  like  the  point  of  a  gothic  arch  in  the 
isthmus  near  to  the  branchial  fissure.  The  sides  extend  parallel  as 
fiir  as  the  ossa  innominata,  without  uniting  with  them.  They  thus 
circumscribe  a  bare  triangular  space  in  the  enclosure  of  the  arch, 
which  embraces  not  quite  half  of  the  space,  it  being  a  parallelogranr 
for  the  rest  of  its  extent.  The  shield  under  the  belly  formed  by  the 
ossa  innominata  is  triangular,  and  the  basis  turned  forwards  is  8tii> 
ated  transversely  at  the  outer  margin,  from  which  is  cut  a  segment 
of  a  circle,  which  is  sometimes  obtusely  triangular  where  the  bare 
space  disappears,  which  the  branches  of  the  cubitus  circumscribe,  as 
we  have  just  mentioned.  The  hinder  point  of  the  triangle  is  obtuse, 
and  terminates  at  some  distance  from  the  anus.  The  ventral  spine 
does  not  quite  reach  the  extremity  of  the  triangle.  The  ascending 
branch  of  the  ossa  innominata  rises  at  a  small  distance  from  the  peo- 
torals,  inclining  backwards.  It  is  somewhat  more  dilated  at  its  sum- 
mit than  at  its  origib,  forming  thus  an  elongated  isosceles  triangle, 
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striated  at  its  surface.    The  ante  is  situated  a  little  behind  the 
middle  of  the  length. 

There  are  generally  nine  spines  on  the  back  ;  a  single  instance  of 
Mght  has  occurred  from  among  a  hundred  individuals  submitted  to  our 
examination ;  none  contained  ten.  A  small  triangular  and  very  low 
membrane  extends  from  the  inferior  third  and  inner  part  of  each  of 
ifaem^  to  rejoin  the  back.  These  spines,  of  an  average  height  of  a  tenth 
of  an  inch,  are  thin  and  bent  somewhat  backwards ;  the  last,  which  is 
bent  a  little  more  than  the  others,  is  always  independent  of  the  soft 
dorsal.  This  latter  is  generallj  composed  of  ten,  sometimes  eleven, 
soft  rays,  upon  a  base  of  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch  ;  all  are  bifurca- 
ted, as  is  the  case  with  the  other  fins  for  three-fifths  of  their  length ; 
at  the  anterior  margin  the  rays  are  almost  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
height,  whilst  on  the  posterior  margin  they  are  confounded  with  the 
fine  of  the  back,  which  ^ves  to  this  fin  the  form  of  a  triangle.  The 
anal,  which  is  exactly  opposite  to  it,  has  somewhat  the  same  form,  with 
a  somewhat  shorter  base,  which  recedes  a  little  at  its  anterior  margin  ; 
it  contains  nine  rays,  and  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  eight ;  it  is  some- 
what lower  than  the  dorsal.  The  caudal  is  rounded,  rather  concave 
on  its  posterior  mar^n  ;  there  are  constantly  twelve  bifurcated 
rays,  (six  in  each  lobe,)  and  four  rudimentary  ones  at  the  upper 
margin,  and  as  many  at  the  lower ;  the  inner  one  has  twice  the 
length  of  the  three  others  ;  the  largest  rays  are  about  one-fifbh  of 
an  inch  in  length.  The  bare  space  of  the  upper  and  lower  marine 
of  the  tail,  which  separates  the  caudal  from  the  termination  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal,  varies  between  one-third  and  two-fifths  of  an  inch. 
The  pectorals  are  sometimes  as  much  as  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long ; 
they  are  composed  of  ten  nearly  equal  rays ;  their  form  is  oval, 
narrowed  towards  the  base.  The  ventrals  are,  as  in  most  species, 
reduced  to  a  spinous  ray,  inserted  on  the  ossa  innominata,  with  a 
small  membrane  from  the  axilla,  at  the  centre  of  which  a  small  sim- 
ple ray  is  observed.  The  spinous  ray  is  here  very  elongated,  since 
it  nearly  reaches  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  ventral  cuirass, 
against  which  it  leans  when  at  rest.  It  is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
kmg,  slightly  curved  within,  excavated  at  the  inner  side  of  its  base, 
ideated  on  its  outer  surface,  thin  like  those  of  the  back,  and  with  the 
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magnifying  glass,  traces  of  fine  denticnlations  may  be  diseemed  at 
its  inner  margin. 

D.  IX-IO  ;  A.  9 ;  C.  4. 12,4 ;  P.  10 ;  V.  1. 1. 

The  body,  besides  the  bones  of  the  belly,  is  completely  bare  and 
miprovided  with  scales.  On  the  sides  of  the  tail  we  remark  a  small 
carina,  which  extends  from  the  hinder  third  of  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  to  the  basis  of  the  candal.  This  carina  ib  formed  by 
small  bony  pieces,  upon  wWch  rise  small  depressed  "hook-like  pomts. 
The  lateral  line  is  continued  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  this 
carina  to  the  occiput,  following  the  back-bone. 

This  species  has  been  found  in  abundance  at  the  Pic.  When  alive, 
its  color  is  of  an  olive  brown  above,  mottled  with  blackish  brown  and 
silvery  white  below. 

Gastebosteus  PTGMiBUS,  Agass. 

Plate  IV.,  fig.  1. 

This  species  is  very  inferior  to  the  Q-.  ooncinwis  in  its  size,  so  thai 
we  have  in  it,  and  not  in  this  latter,  the  true  pigmy  of  the  genus. 
Its  length  does  not  attain  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inci?.  The  head, 
measured  from  its  anterior  extremity  to  tiie  posterior  marpn  of  the 
operculum,  has  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  it.  Its  height  varies 
between  one-seventh  and  one-ei^th  of  an  inch,  and  remains  neariy 
the  same  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  anterior  fourdi  of  the  dorsal 
The  eyes  are  proportionally  large  ;  tiie  nostrils,  ffltuated  at  the  upper 
margin  of  the  orbits,  occupy  the  middle  of  the  space  between  this 
latter  and  the  end  of  the  snout.  The  head  is  somewhat  sloping. 
The  curve  of  the  back,  very  elliptical  on  its  middle,  descends  abruptly 
towards  the  t£dl  about  the  insertion  of  the  soft  dorsal ;  that  of  the 
belly  is  slightly  convex,  and  ascends  also  very  abruptly,  to  fi)nn,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  back,  a  narrow  contraction  on  the  middle 
of  the  peduncle  of  the  tail,  which  is  remarkably  short,  measuring 
scarcely  one-eighth  of  an  inch  firom  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  to  the  origin  of  the  caudsd.  The  anus  is  placed 
seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  the  head.  The  body  is  completely 
bare  ;  the  bones  of  the  head  are  smooth ;  the  opercular  apparatus 
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hidden  under  the  ekin ;  the  whole  dotted  with  black.  The  space 
between  the  pectoral  fins  and  the  branchial  opening  is  sensibly 
reduced,  and  covered  by  the  skin,  the  aspect  of  which  is  the  same 
as  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  thoracic  arch  is  not  visible  ;  we 
have  also  scarcely  found  traces  of  the  cuirass  formed  *by  the  ascend* 
ing  branch  of  the  innominated  bones,  and  about  the  basis  of  the 
ventral  spines,  which  are  perceived  only  with  the  magnifying  glass, 
under  the  form  of  very  small  hooks. 

It  waa  diflScult  to  count  the  exact  number  of  the  rays  of  the  fins, 
as  they  are  very  thin  and  slender.  We  have,  however,  recognized  the 
existence  of  at  least  mx  dorsal  spines ;  the  last  of  which  is  well  devel- 
oped, and  has  a  small  membrane  at  its  posterior  margin,  arising 
from  the  summit  of  the  spine  to  unite  the  basis  of  the  soft  dorsal. 
This  latter  seems  to  have  seven  rays,  composing  a  triangular  fin,  whose 
posterior  angle  rests  on  the  taU.  The  anal  has  the  same  form, 
but  is  somewhat  smaller,  opposite  to  the  dorsal,  and  provided  with 
mx  rays.  The  caudal  is  short,  rounded,  and  has  twelve  rays,  perhaps 
even  fourteen,  for  the  two  exterior  ones  appeared  to  us  almost  twice 
as  thick  as  the  others.  The  pectorals  are  pointed,  and  have  eight 
rays  of  an  extreme  thinness.  As  for  the  ventrals,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  they  are  only  visible  with  the  magnifying  glass,  and  all  we 
have  been  enabled  to  do  was  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  presence  of 
the  spinous  ray  common  to  all  species. 

Three  individuals  of  this  species  were  found  at  Michipicotin.  Two 
from  among  them  are  only  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

EsociDiB,  {The  Pickerels.} 

The  family  of  pickerels  is  perhaps  the  least  understood  of  any  in 
the  whole  class.  From  the  characters  assigned  to  it  by  Cuvicr,  it 
contains  a  variety  of  fishes,  which  can  scarcely  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  natural  group,  and  indeed  more  recent  investigators,  as,  for 
initance.  Job.  Miiller,  have  divided  the  Esoces  of  Cuvier  into  two 
families,  on  the  ground  of  the  pseudo-branchise ;  so  that  we  have 
now  the  families  of  Scomberesoces  in  addition  to  the  true  Eso  c  es. 
Several  isolated  genera  formerly  referred  also  to  the  family  of  the 
Esoces,  have  either  been  removed  to  other  natural  groups,  or  become 
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the  types  of  distinct  families  for  themselves,  as  Lepidosteus  and 
Polypterus. 

No  species  at  Scomberesox  are  found  in  Lake  Superior,  nor  m 
any  of  the  lower  lakes,  although  they  occur  in  the  Atlantic  riyers  of 
these  latitudes,  where  BeUme  truncata  is  not  uncommon,  and  with  it 
Scamberesox  Storeri.  Without  discussing  for  the  present  the  natu- 
ral relations  of  the  Esoces  and  Scomberesoces,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  Scomberesoces  are  an  aberrant  type  of  the  great  &mily  of 
Scombridae,  with  abdominal  yentrals  and  some  other  peculiarites. 

The  true  Esoces,  as  circumscribed  by  Joh.  Mttller,  are  very  few ; 
indeed  his  family  contains  little  else  than  the  true  genus  Esox,  fishes 
which  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters,  and  occur  chiefly  in  the 
temperate  zone ;  their  structural  peculiarities  are  such  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  understand  their  true  affinities ;  their  cylindrical,  elongated 
form  indicates  a  low  position  among  abdominales,  as  does  also  the 
composition  of  their  mouth,  the  maxillary  being  entirely  deprived  of 
teeth,  while  the  palatal  bones  contain  a  powerful  armature;  the 
connection  of  the  intermaxillaries  and  maxillaries  in  one  arch  places 
them  however  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Salmonidse.  The  skeleton,  and 
especially  the  skull,  is  remarkably  soft  in  these  fishes. 

North  America  seems  to  be  the  proper  fatherland  of  the  genus 
Esox,  its  species  being  numerous  all  over  this  continent,  from  the 
great  northern  lakes,  through  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  east  and 
west,  and  as  far  south  even  as  Florida.  In  North  America,  there- 
fore, a  deeper  study  of  this  family  becomes  alone  possible,  in  relation 
both  to  the  knowledge  of  species  and  their  affinities  with  the  other 
&milies  of  the  class. 

The  species  are  certainly  more  numerous  tiian  the  American  au- 
thors who  have  written  on  the  pickerels  have  recognized  ;  and  if  we 
had  for  examination  specimens  from  all  localities  of  this  continent,  we 
might  now  publish  the  result  of  our  observations  on  this  family.  But, 
unwilling  to  introduce  in  our  science  unconnected  observations,  espe- 
cially on  a  difficult  and  controverted  subject,  we  prefer  to  recur  at  a 
future  time  to  this  family.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  here  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  species  collected  from  Lake  Superior.  But  its  bare 
description  would  be  without  interest,  did  we  not  compare  it  with  the 
species  ahready  described  from  the  region  of  the  lakes.    Two  species 
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are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Richardson :  an  Siox  Lucvm  and  an  E90X 
Estor  Lesu.  Now  the  species  of  Lake  Superior  is  not  the  Lueitu 
of  the  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  as  we  might  infer  by  comparing  the 
descriptions.  In  regard  to  this,  we  could  entertain  no  doubt.  As 
for  the  JSsox  Estor  of  Dr.  Richardson,  we  allow  that  we  have  doubts 
whether  or  not  the  author  of  the  Fauna  Boreali- Americana  had  the 
true  Esox  Ester  Lesu.,  or  perhaps  my  Esax  JBoreus,  from^Lake  Su- 
perior. The  description  which  he  gives  of  it*  is  too  incomplete  to 
enable  us  to  recognize  it ;  the  more  so,  as  that  description  is  made 
with  reference  to  Esox  LudtiSy  which  is  found  to  be  quite  different. 
Only  two  characters  occur  which  may  be  considered  to  have  some 
value  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  these  two  characters  are  found  united  in 
none  of  the  species  which  I  know.  I  mean,  first,  the  form  of  the 
scales,  which  are  as  high  as  they  are  long,  a  character  which  we 
find  in  the  true  Esox  Estor  Lesu.  But,  again,  the  scales  would  be 
much  smaller  in  the  species  which  Dr.  Richardson  had  in  view. 
The  Esox  Estor  Lesu.  is  the  species  which  has  the  least  number  of 
scales  on  the  cheeks  and  opercula ;  but  Dr.  Richardson  gives  for  his 
E.  Estor  two  rows  of  scales,  which  descend  along  the  anterior.mar- 
gin  of  the  operculum  until  they  attain  the  upper  angular  process  of 
the  suboperculum.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  species  referred 
to  Esox  Estor  by  Dr.  Richardson  was  neither  the  Esox  Estor  Le- 
raeur,  nor  my  Esox  BoreuSy  but  a  species  distinct  from  all  others, 
as  the  small  size  of  its  scales  seems  to  indicate. 


Esox  BoREus,  Agass. 

When  marked  external  zoological  characters  are  wantbg  m  a 
group,  on  account  of  its  uniformity,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort 
to  another  series  of  facts.  When  the  object  is  to  find  the  place 
which  a  certain  family  occupies  in  its  order  or  in  its  class,  compara- 
tive embryology  and  palaeontology  will  often  answer  the  purpose  as 
completely  as  an  anatomical  investigation,  and  even  with  more  pre- 
dsiim.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  to  do  with  the  distmction  of 
•pedesi  we  may  in  such  cases  have  recourse  to  comparative  anat- 

•  Fwna  BMeaH-Anerieaaa,  p.  127. 
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omy.  In  the  present  instance,  we  have  had  no  occasion  to  hesitate. 
Having  seen  by  turns  the  general  form,  the  outlines  of  the  fins,  the 
outer  details  of  the  head,  and  the  color,  sometimes  varying  in  the 
same  species  to  a  great  extent,  and  at  others  preserving  a  monot- 
onous uniformity,  we  have  taken  for  our  guide  the  structure  of  the 
mouth,  and  particularly  that  of  the  palatal  bones  and  of  the  vomer, 
and  we  may  say,  that  whenever  we  have  had  series  of  specimens  at 
our  disposal,  the  general  traits  of  the  species  have  not  varied  sensi- 
bly. We  have  relied  still  more  confidently  on  this  method,  when, 
after  comparing  the  buccal  apparatus,  we  have  seen  the  eictreme 
variations  stop  in  these  limits. 

What  strikes  us,  especially  in  the  species  here  referred  to,  is  the 
general  smallness  of  the  rows  of  palatal  and  vomeric  teeth.  None 
make  a  strong  projection  above  the  others.  The  surface  of  the 
palatals  haa  a  very  uniform  appearance,  and  it  is  only  when  we  ex- 
amine them  closely,  that  we  perceive  that  the  teeth  of  the  inner  row 
alone  exceed  those  of  the  body  of  the  bone  in  size  by  about  one-third, 
though  remaining  equal  among  themselves.  The  palatal  bones 
themselvel  are  slightly  bent,  with  the  convexity  turned  inwards. 
Their  greatest  length  is  one  and  a  half  inches,  their  greatest  breadth 
one-third  of  an  inch,  which  maintains  itself  on  the  anterior  two- 
thirds,  diminishing  sensibly  on  the  posterior  third,  the  extremity  of 
which  terminates  in  an  oblique  line,  extending  from  the  front  back- 
wards. 'The  anterior  margin  is  oblique  from  behind  forwards,  as  hi 
most  species,  owing  to  the  curve  of  the  snout.  The  vomer,  includ- 
ing its  dilatation  and  the  narrow  band,  is  one  and  nine-sixteenths 
inches  long.  The  dilatation  is  of  a  triangular  form,  rounded  at  the 
anterior  mar^,  and  slightly  concave  on  its  sides ;  its  centre  is 
depressed,  concave.  A  certain  number  of  teeth,  larger  than  those 
of  the  centre,  occupy  its  circumference.  The  narrow  band  of  teeth 
upon  the  vomer  is  lanceolate,  and  terminates  in  an  acute  point  a  little 
beyond  the  extremity  of  the  palatals.  We  barely  observe  a  con- 
traction at  the  place  where  it  enlarges  at  its  anterior  part.  In  the 
centre  it  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad.  The  teeth  which  cover 
its  surfi&ce  are  very  small.  The  intermaxillaries  do  not  measure 
five-eighths  of  an  inch ;  they  have  a  smgle  row  of  teeth  as  small  as 
those  of  the  vomeric  band.    The  same  is  ihe  ease  with  the  teeth  of  the 
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lower  jaw  as  with  those  of  the  palate.  The  largest,  situated  on  the 
posterior  two-thirds  of  the  maidllary  branches,  are  uniform  among 
themselves  and  regularly  spaced,  slender,  flattened,  and  their  acute 
point  is  curved  either  backwards  or  mwards.  At  the  anterior  part, 
and  on  the  sjmphyms,  the  same  uniformity  easts ;  and  though  form- 
ing only  one  mngle  row,  they  are  grouped  in  pairs.  Iliey  incline 
towards  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  are  more  conspicuous  than  on 
the  body  of  the  palatal  bones. 

The  tongue  is  slightly  dilated,  laterally  rounded,  subtruncated  at 
its  anterior  margui.  It  has  on  its  middle  two  contiguous  shields, 
covered  with  excessively  small,  card-like  teeth.  The  posterior,  of 
eUiptical  form,  is  six-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  broad.  The  anterior,  half  as  long,  terminates  in  a  conical  point, 
at  a  distance  of  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  tongue. 
We  remark  two  small,  similar  shields  on  the  symphysis  of  the  branch- 
ial arches.  The  pharyngeal  bones  are  furnished  with  card-like  teeth 
of  great  niuformity. 

The  external  characters  of  this  species  may  be  indicated  in  the 
fbUowiog  manner.  In  general  it  is  fusiform,  the  greatest  thickness 
corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  length,  whence  the  body  seems  to 
taper  towards  both  its  extremities.  The  head  forms  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  length ;  its  oonical  form  is  merely  the  result  of  the  attenuation 
of  the  body  forwards,  which  renders  it  proportionally  small;  its 
upper  face  is  flattened ;  a  medium  furrow,  with  widened  mar^ns, 
occupes  the  centre  of  it,  between  both  eyes.  The  snout  is  depressed, 
and  terminates  in  an  elliptical  curve,  which  exceeds  the  extremity  of 
the  lower  jaw.  Numerous  and  considerably  large  pores  extend  on 
the  frontals  above  the  snout ;  from  the  occiput  they  pass  beneath 
the  orbits  and  through  the  preoperculum  on  the  branch  of  the  lower 
maxillary.  The  mouth  is  moderately  opened.  The  eyes  are  large  and 
elliptical ;  their  horismtal  diameter  is  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch, 
their  vertical  diameter  nearly  five-eightiis  of  an  inch.  The  nasal  ori- 
fices, two  in  number  on  each  side,  open  before  and  within  the  eyes ; 
the  hmder  is  separated  from  the  orbit  by  a  space  of  only  one-fourth 
of  an  inch ;  it  is  crescentic,  with  the  convexity  turned  towards  the 
eye ;  a  membranous  Ibid  shuts  its  opening ;  the  anterior  is  ovoid,  and 
has  a  la^e  opening  outwarda.    The  cheeks  are  completely  covered 
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with  scales  as  also  the  upper  half  of  the  operculum.  The  rest  of 
the  opercular  apparatus  is  bare.  The  preoperculum  is  narrow,  its 
posterior  margia  undulated.  The  operculum  is  trapeioidal ;  its  an- 
terior margin  concave ;  the  posterior  rounded,  and  the  lower  oblique. 
The  suboperculum,  somewhat  longer  than  the  operculum,  is  aboul 
one-third  as  broad,  being,  however,  somewhat  more  narrow  behind 
than  in  front.  The  interoperculum  is  verj  narrow  and  elongated, 
being  undulated  like  the  preoperculum  on  its  outer  margin.  The 
branchiostegal  membrane  is  narrow  ;  it  contains  fifteen  rays,  of  which 
the  first  is  much  the  broadest ;  all  are  flattened  or  compressed ;  the 
longest  are  two  inches ;  the  shortest  five^ighths  of  an  inch  long. 

The  "body  grows  thinner  towards  the  tail  from  the  yentrals,  unde^ 
gomg  a  considerable  contraction  behind  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  It 
widens  again  at  the  insertion  of  the  caudal. 

The  dorsal  fin  has  a  quadrangular  form,  its  upper  margm  being 
only  slightly  arched  ;  it  is  two  and  three-eighths  inches  long  and  two 
inches  high.  The  rays  are  twenty-one  in  number ;  the  three  first  are 
very  short,  and  are  applied  towards  the  fourth ;  the  three  last  dimimsh 
equally  in  height ;  its  posterior  margin  is  at  a  distance  of  three  inches 
from  the  rudimentary  rays  of  the  caudal.  The  anal  is  mtuated  a 
little  farther  back  than  the  dorsal,  at  a  distance  of  two  and  three* 
eighths  inches  only  from  the  basis  of  the  caudal ;  its  circumference  is 
rounded ;  there  are  ten  rays ;  the  four  first  near  the  fifth  ;  its  length 
is  an  inch  and  six-eighths,  its  height  two  inches,  making  it,  of  course, 
higher  than  long.  The  caudal  is  composed  of  eighteen  rays ;  it  is 
notched ;  the  breadth  at  the  extremity  of  the  two  lobes  measures 
three  and  a  half  inches ;  the  largest  rays  correspond  to  the  middle  of 
each  lobe ;  they  are  two  and  six-eighlhs  inches  long,  whilst  in  the 
centre  they  are  scarcely  one  inch  and  a  half;  very  smaU  interra<fisl 
scales  extend  over  a  space  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  for  each  lobe 
fi!om  their  insertion.  The  ventrals  contain  eleven  rays ;  they  are 
somewhat  nearer  the  anal  than  the  pectorals  are,  and  abo  nearer  te 
the  head  than  to  the  extremity  of  the  caudal,  being  situated  at  tea 
and  nx*eighths  inches  firom  the  snout ;  the  whole  length  being  nearly 
one  foot  eight  inches ;  their  form  is  broad  and  rounded  on  the  outer 
circumference ;  their  insertion  measures  about  five-eighths  of  an  indif 
thdr  greatest  breadth  one  inch  and  a  fifth,  and  their  length  two 
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inches.  The  pectorakry  ^ompoied  of  sixteen  r%jSj  hate  the  same 
general  fonn  as  ibe  rentrals,  bal  still  more  rounded,  longer,  and 
broader  by  one^foarth  of  ao  iack,  with  a  bam  of  insertion  of  eleven^ 
sixteenths  <^  an  iiiclu 

Br.  16;  D-  21;  A.  18;  C.  28;  V.  11;  P.  16. 

The  scales  are  oblong,  longer  than  broad,  and  proportionally  larger 
than  in  the  SIsax  EBtor  Leeii.  We  may  count  four  of  them  on  the 
•pace  of  tfaree-eii^ithB  of  an  inch.  The  lateral  line  is  very  distmot ; 
it  follows  the  middle  of  the  body  from  the  basis  of  the  caudal  to  a 
point  in  front  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  whence  it  rises  to  terminate 
at  the  hei^t  of  the  upper  third  of  the  operculum. 

The  upper  side  of  the  head,  the  back,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
sides  are  bluish  black,  amidst  whioh  the  scales  shine  with  a  metallic 
acure  reflection.  The  face  and  the  lower  half  of  the  sides  have  a 
lighter  tint,  are  sprinkled  with  whitish  spots,  arranged  in  liorizontal 
«r  oblique  bands  on  the  &ce,  spherical  or  ovoid  on  the  sides,  and  dis- 
posed in  ill-defined  longitudinal  rows.  The  lower  side  of  the  head 
is  white  ;  the  abdomen  is  very  pale  yellow.  The  fins  have'  an  olive- 
colored  tint ;  the  caudal  has  black  spots,  elongated  in  the  direction 
of  die  rays ;  these  spots  affect  less  regularity  on  the  dorsal  and  anal, 
and  disappear  almost  entirely  on  tiie  ventrak  and  peetorals. 

In  the  young  individual,  the  spots  of  the  sides  do  not  exist,  as  such. 
The  general  color  is  more  oGve,  more  ixiiform,  and  the  body  is  barred 
Tertically  with  sinuous  white  bands,  which  are  now  and  tiien  inter- 
cepted. Tins  fish  was  obtiuned  firom  variona  {daces  along  tiie  north- 
cm  chores  of  Lake  Superior. 

Oadoids. 

The  hiaSij  of  codfishes  contains  numerous  species,  closely  allied, 
all  of  which  are  circumscribed  within  the  colder  regions  of  both 
kemisf^eres.  The  northern  seas  especially  teem  with  codfishes  of 
▼arious  kinds,  and  the  number  of  individuals  of  some  of  the  species 
must  be  countiess,  if  wc  jadge  by  flic  quantity  cauj^t  annually. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  this  family  consists  of  low  forms,  their  body  being 
very  much  ekngaled,  their  vertical  fins  very  large,  and  the  ventrals 
placed  in  such  a  position  tmder  the  ch!n,  as  riiows  tiiat  when  they 
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were  formed,  the  rertical  fin  extended  nndenieaiiih  recjhr  forwards. 
The  abdombal  chvitj  extends  also  far  baekwards.  In  aome  of  the 
genera,  the  dorsal,  oaudal,  and  anal  remain  oontinnoos ;  in  others, 
they  are  slightly  divided ;  in  others,  they  become  subdinded  into 
many  fins,  but  in  all  they  extend  very  flir  forwards.  From  their  geo* 
graphical  distribution  in  the  colder  portions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, we  need  net  be  surprised  at  finding  a  good  many  of  these 
fishes  among  tiie  freshwaters,  as  the  northern  seas  ccmtain  less  salt 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  ocean. 

The  real  affinities  of  the  family  are  sUD  obscure  to  me.  From 
their  peculiar  aflSnities,  they  stand  very  much  by  themselyes ;  how* 
ever,  the  large  me  of  the  head,  the  developments  of  the  dorsals,  and 
even  the  structure  of  the  skeleton,  seem  to  bring  tiiem  near  the  Le- 
phioids  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  but  think  the  Soomberoids 
somewhat  related  to  them,  especially  when  comparing  the  Meriuceins 
with  Naucrates,  etc.  In  Lake  Superior,  one  single  species  of  that 
fiunily  occurred. 

The  first  account  we  possess  cl  the  Oadoids  of  North  Amer- 
ica dates  back  to  the  year  1778.  At  that  epoch,  J.  Beinhold 
Forster  published  descriptions  <^  fi>ur  species  of  fishes  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Pennaat,*  among  which  a  Lota  is 
mentioned,  which  he  identifies  with  the  European  species,  so  well  de- 
scribed, he  says,  by  Pennantf  himself,  that  he  thought  it  superfluous 
to  add  anything.  The  sde  difierence  that  struck  him,  was  a  larger 
ffize,  and  six  hranchiostegal  rays  instead  of  seven.  Pennant  afte^ 
wards  inscribes  it,  in  his  Zodlogia  Arctica,  under  the  same  denomina* 
tion  of  Gadu9  Lota  L. 

Li  1817  Lesueur  published  descrij^ons  of  two  species  which  he 
considered  as  new,  under  the  names  of  Gadus  maeulo9us  and  GaduM 
compresmij^  hxii  he  cites  neither  Forster  nor  Pennant,  thinking, 
no*  doubt,  that  they  had  seen  the  European  species.  The  same 
year  Dr.  ISGtchill,  though  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Lesueur, 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  the  latter  had  just  named  his 
species,  and  proposed  to  call  the  first  QaduM  lucuitrk.^     Here 

•  nilM.  TrtM.»  LXIII.  1#.  t  Britiiia  SftAttST- 

t  Jouxn.  Ao«a.  Mftt  So.»  PluW^  I.  SS.  f  Amu.  Montk.  Mag.  IL  H4. 
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already  be^ns  a  discrepancy  in  the  characterB  assigned  to  this  8pe> 
eies.  Lesueur  says,  ^*jawB  equal j**  and  Mitchill,  "  upper  jaw  long^ 
esC,  and  receiving  the  lower"  He  adds :  ^  The  ekin  ie  smooth  and 
ictthleee."  The  smallness  of  the  scales  mnst  have  misled  him ;  if 
not,  his  Q-adu9  lacustrie  is  not  the  Q-adue  macidoeue  of  Lesueur. 
Dr.  Richardson  mentions  the  Q-adue  Lota  in  his  Journal  of  the  Expedi- 
tion of  Franklin,  published  in  1828  ;  and  in  1886,  when  publishing 
the  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  he  describes,  under  the  name  of  Lota 
maeidosaj  a  species  from  Pine-Island-Lake,  which  must  be  the  same 
he  had  seen  in  1823,  since  he  gives  the  same  synonyms.  The 
description  is  considerably  detailed,  but  it  contains  no  criterion 
establishing  the  perfect  identity  with  ,the  species  of  Lesueur.  He 
agrees  on  the  point  that  ttie  jaws  are  of  equal  length,  but  as 
for  the  lateral  line,  Lesueur  had  said,  "tn  the  middle  of  the  body,^ 
and  Richardson  says,  ^^  nearer  to  the  bach  than  to  the  belfyj  and  %$ 
tUghtly  arched  tiU  it  pas$e$  the  first  third  of  the  anal  fifty  qfter 
which  it  takes  a  straight  course^**  etc. 

In  1889  Dr.  Storer*  gave  a  short  description  of  the  O^adus  com- 
pressw  Lesu.,  which  he  places,  however,  in  the  genus  Lota,  without 
trying  to  establish  a  connection  between  his  description  and  that  of 
Lesueur. 

In  1842  Dr.  J.  P.  Eirtlandf  copies  the  description  of  (?.  maculosus 
of  Lesueur,  and  cites  Richardson  in  the  synonyms.  He  adds  a  fig- 
ure. In  the  same  year,  1842,  Rev.  Z.  Thompson^  describes  a  species 
firom  Lake  Champlain,  comparing  it  with  the  description  of  (7.  macit^ 
losue  Lesu.,  and  though  retaining  for  it  this  name,  he  remarks  certain 
differences  which  strike  him.  Thus,  the  upper  jaw  is  uniformly  longer, 
and  the  lateral  line,  *^  anterior  to  the  venty  is  mu<h  nearer  the  back 
than  the  belly."  In  this  sense,  the  lateral  line  agrees  with  the 
description  of  Dr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Thompson  finds  much  resem- 
blance between  his  fish  and  that  described  by  Dr.  Storer  under  the 
name  of  Lota  Brosmianay  but  it  differs  from  it,  he  says,  *'  in  having 
the  upper  jaw  longest^  in  having  the  snout  more  pointed  and  less 
orbicular"    He  finds  that  his  fish  differs  as  much  from  the  Lota 


•  Rep.  ete.,  p.  134.  f  Bott.  Jovn.  Nat  Hist.  IV.,  24»  Fl.  8.  f.  1. 

t  History  of  Yennont,  p.  146. 
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maeulom  Leaa.  and  L^ta  Brotmiana  Storer,  as  these  latter  differ 
among  themselves  ;  and  that  they  constitute  three  species  or  onlj  one. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a  critical  and  comparative  examina* 
tiou,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  the  writers  who  follow  him,  or  they 
seem,  ixideed,  not  to  have  known  his  account 

As  to  Loia  eompresia  Lesu.,  Mr.  Thompson  was  not  acquamted 
with  it,  and,  in  his  turn,  he  cofHes  the  description  of  Dr.  Storer. 

The  Natural  Hiitofy  of  the  Fishes  of  New  York  appeared  also  in 
1842.  Lota  maeiUosa  is  there  inserted  with  a  long  list  of  synonyms, 
but  without  comparative  criticism.  Then  characters  are  noticed,  to 
which  nobody  had  made  alluuoa  before.  Such  are :  ^^  Pectorals  long^ 
painted  ;  their  tips  reaching  nearly  to  ike  base  of  the  fint  dorsal "  — 
^^JirU  dorsal  »mall^  subtriangular  ;^^  and  a  figure  to  confirm  them. 
Dr.  Dekay  says,  however,  he  is  acquiuntod  with  Lota  compressa  only 
through  the  descriptions  of  Lesueur  and  Storer,  from  whom  he  may 
have  borrowed  his.  But  whence  oomes  his  figure,  which  exists 
nowhere  else,  so  far  as  I  know  7  Dr.  Dekay  describes  and  figures  alao 
another  species,  which  he  considers  as  new,  under  the  name  of  Lota 
inomaia  from  the  Hudson  Siver,  and  which  Dr.  Storer  considers  as 
synonymous  with  his  Lota  Brosmiofna^  of  New  Hampshire.*  Ce^ 
tamly,  if  this  identity  is  real,  it  does  not  exist  in  the  figures  which 
these  two  authors  have  published,  nor  even  in  their  descriptions,  since 
the  one,  (Lota  inamata  Dekay,)  has  the  upper  jaw  larger  than 
the  lower,  while  in  the  other  (^Lota  Brosmiana  Storer)  both  jaws 
are  equal.    And  there  are  stiU  other  differences. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  establish  the  syn- 
onymy and  to  compare  critically  the  species  without  original  specimens 
fi>r  comparison.  Possessing  myself  only  such  specimens  as  I  procured 
at  Lake  Superior,  I  will  describe,  provisionally,  that  species  under  ths 
name  of  Lota  maculosa^  without  synonymy,  and  I  will  limit  myself 
to  indicating  the  analogies  and  the  differences  which  I  have  observed, 
I  will  not  say  in  the  published  figures,  but  in  the  ori^al  descripti<H]S 
of  the  authors.  The  question,  thus  restored  to  its  true  position,  may 
in  future  kad  to  fiurther  progress. 

•  Synop*.  K.  Am.  Fuhes,  p.  219. 
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Lota  maculosa. 

The  description  which  best  coincides  with  onr  specimens  is  that  of 
Mr.  Thompson  of  the  Lota  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  which  we  have 
dted  above.  The  wood-cat  which  he  gives  of  it,  though  much 
redaced,  sustains  this  assertion.  I  will  remark  one  difference  only, 
which  is,  that  the  snout  is  more  pointed,  and  the  tipper  lip  slopes  more 
over  the  lower  jaw  than  in  the  specimens  from  Lake  Superior.  The 
first  dorsal  fin  seems  also  to  be  higher  than  the  second. 

Dr.  Richardson  not  having  figured  the  species  which  he  describes, 
we  have  compared  attentively  his  description  with  our  specimens, 
to  which  it  applies  in  a  general  way,  as  also  in  several  peculiarities ; 
nevertheless,  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  ichthyologists  to  the 
following  differences :  The  head  is  proportionally  more  elongated, 
forming  only  the  fifth  part  of  the  whole  length ;  the  snout  more  pointed, 
the  upper  jaw  somewhat  longer  than  the  lower ;  this  latter  is  besides 
considerably  exceeded  by  the  upper  lip.  The  distance  which  separates 
the  centre  of  the  orbit  from  the  end  of  the  snout  is  equivalent  to  three 
lengths  of  the  axis  of  the  orbit  itself;  this  axis  is  contained  four  times 
and  a  half  on  the  space  which  extends  from  this  same  point  of  departure 
to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  operculum,  being  contained  seven  times 
and  a  half  in  the  whole  length  of  the  head.  The  eyes  themselves  are 
besides  situated  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  face,  so  as  to  be  seen  from 
above.  The  labials  are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  the  intermaxillaries 
one  inch.  These  measures,  compared  with  those  which  Dr.  Richardson 
gives,  show  us  remarkable  differences  in  the  proportions  of  these 
bones.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  labials  is  besides  curved 
forwards. 

Among  the  fins  I  find  the  second  dorsal,  if  not  higher  than  the  first, 
at  least  as  high.  The  anal  is  generally  lower,  though  having  the 
same  form,  and  Uke  the  second  dorsal,  rounded  and  somewhat  higher 
at  its  termination.  The  anal  terminates  a  littie  before  the  dorsal. 
The  ventrals  have  seven  rays ;  the  second  is  the  longest.    Formula : 

Br.  7;  D.  11-76  ;  A.  64;  C.  45  ;  V.  7;  P.  19. 

The  skin  which  envelopes  the  fins  is  thick,  a  character  which 
we  find  again  in  Lota  cornpressa,  which  seems,  however,  to  be  a  much 
smaller  species* 
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The  bead  is  much  depressed.  The  body  is  sabcylindrical  from  the 
occiput  to  ihe  anus.  The  tail  is  also  much  compressed,  and  its 
height  diminishes  quite  insensibly  from  before  backwards. 
,  The  color  is  dark  olive  brown  aboYCi  motUed  with  blackish  brown ; 
sowewhat  yellow  about  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  whitish 
undemeaih. 

From  Blichipicotin. 

It  is  very  dUKcult  to  decide  what  are  the  characters  which  di»> 
tinguish  Lota  eompressa  from  Lota  maculosa.  It  seems  that  the  spe- 
dee  is  generally  smaller.  Lesueur  gives  to  it  an  upper  jaw  longer 
than  the  lower,  a  character  alternately  given  to  it  and  L.  maeuiosm 
by  the  authors  who  have  written  after  him.  Whether  the  body  is  pro- 
portionally  shorter  is  to  be  verified  anew,  as  also  the  greater  com- 
pression of  the  sides,  and  the  back,  which  is  said  to  be  highest  at 
the  baas  of  the  dorsal  fins.  Lesueur  adds,  as  a  character,  a  more 
elongated  caudal,  an  equal  dorsal  and  anal. 

The  description  of  Dr.  Storer,  the  only  one  which  has  been  made 
from  nature  since  Lesueur,  as  it  is  not  comparative,  does  not  solve 
the  question. 

SALMOlfOBJE. 

So  long  as  the  family  of  Salmcmidse  remiuns  circumscribed  u  it 
was  established  by  Cuvier,  it  seems  to  be  a  type  almost  untveisaUy 
diffused  over  the  globe,  occurring  equally  in  the  sea  and  in  freshwater, 
so  that  we  are  left  ahnost  without  a  clue  to  its  natural  relations  to  the 
surrounding  world.  Job.  Mailer,  working  out  some  suggestions  of 
prince  Canino,  and  introducing  among  them  more  precise  anatomical 
characters,  had  no  sooner  subdivided  the  old  family  of  Salmonidss 
into  his  Salmonidss,  Characim  and  Scopelini,  than  light  immediately 
spread  over  this  field.  Limited  now  to  such  fishes  as,  in  addition  te 
the  mere  general  character  of  former  Salmonidse,  have  a  Mae  gill  on 
the  mner  surface  of  the  operculum,  the  Salmonidie  appeared  at 
once  as  fishes  peculiar  to  the  northern  temperate  re^^on,  occurring 
in  immense  numbers  all  around  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  running  regor 
larly  up  the  rivers  at  certain  seas<AS  of  the  year  to  deposit  their 
spawn,  while  some  live  permanently  in  fireshwater.  We  have  thes 
in  the  true  Sahnonidss  actually  a  northern  family  of  fishes,  whkd^ 
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wben  fiNHMl  ia  more  tMnperito  rttg^ODS,  oomm  there  k  dear  mountain 
men,  eoBMlioies  very  high  rixyye  ihe  lerel  of  the  tea,  near  the  Hmits 
of  perpetual  enow,  or  in  deep,  eoUL  lakes.  That  thie  fKoilj  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  eold  rej^oos  is  meet  remarkably  exemplified  by  the  fact 
ttiat  they  all  spawn  late  in  the  seaeon,  at  the  approach  of  aatimm 
or  winter,  when  froel  or  snow  has  reduced  die  temperature  of  the 
water  in  which  they  live  neariy  to  its  lowest  natural  pdnt.  The 
embryos  grow  wikUn  the  egg  very  slowiy  for  about  two  months 
before  diey  are  hatched ;  while  fecundated  egg?  of  some  other  fami* 
lies  which  spawn  in  spring  and  summer,  give  birth  to  young  fishes  a 
few  days  after  they  are  laid.  The  Salmonidm,  on  the  contrary,  are 
bom  at  an  epoch  yfihtn  the  waters  are  generally  frosen  up  ;  that  is, 
at  a  period  when  tke  maximum  of  Umperature  u  at  the  bottom  of  th$ 
watery  where  the  eggs  and  young  salmons  remain  among  graveli 
surrounded  by  a  medium  which  scarcely  ever  rises  above  thirty 
or  finrty  degrees* 

It  is  plain  from  these  statements,  and  from  what  we  know  others 
wise  of  tiie  habits  of  this  family,  that  there  is  no  one  upon  the  globe 
Kving  under  more  uniform  circumstances,  and  nevertheless  the  species 
are  extremriy  divernfied,  and  we  find  peculiar  ones  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  where  the  family  occurs  at  all.  Thus  we  find,  in  Lake 
Superior,  qteeies  which  do  not  east  in  the  course  of  the  Mackenaie 
or  Saskatchawan,  and  vice  versa,  others  in  the  Columbia  river  which 
differ  from  those  of  the  Lena,  Obi,  and  Yenisei,  while  Europe  again 
has  its  peculiar  forms. 

Whoever  takes  a  phik>s(^cal  view  of  the  subject  of  Natural 
History,  and  is  familiar  with  the  above  stated  facts,  will  now  under- 
stand why,  notwithstanding  the  specific  distinctions  there  are  between 
Aem,  the  treuts  and  wUtefishes  are  so  uniform  all  over  the  globe. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  owing  to  the  uniformity  of  the  phys- 
ical conditions  m  which  they  occur,  and  to  which  they  are  so  admint- 
bly  adapted  by  their  anatomical  structure,  as  well  as  by  their  instinct. 
Bunning  up  imd  down  the  rapid  rivers  and  mountain  currents,  leaping 
even  over  considerable  waterfalls,  they  are  provided  with  most  pow- 
erful and  active  muscles,  tiieir  tail  is  strong  and  fleshy,  and  its  broad 
basis  indicates  that  its  power  is  concentrated ;  it  is  like  the  paddle  of 
the  Indian  who  propels  his  canoe  over  the  sane  watem.     Their 
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mouih  18  large,  iheir  jaw  ftioog,  ibeir  toe&  powerfal,  to  ettiUe  iihrai 
to  seouro  with  ease  ttke  Bwntj  prey  with  which  they  meet  in  these 
deserts  of  oold  water,  and  nerertheless,  thoagh  we  eaimot  bat  be 
stmck  by  the  admirable  ree^roeal  adaptation  between  the  stmoinre 
of  the  northern  aniiaak  and  the  physical  condition  in  whieh  they 
live,  let  na  not  mistake  these  adaptations  for  a  eonseqnenoe  of  physical 
eaoses,  let  us  not  say  that  treats  resemble  eaeh  other  so  mndi 
because  they  orig^ated  under  unifonn  conditions ;  let  ns  not  say 
they  have  uniform  habits  because  there  is  bo  scope  for  diversity; 
let  us  not  say  they  spawn  during  winter,  and  rear  their  young  under 
snow  and  ice,  because  at  that  epoch  they  are  safer  from  &e  attacks 
of  birds  of  prey ;  let  us  not  say  they  are  so  intimateiy  connected 
with  the  physical  world,  because  physical  powers  oalied  them  inter 
existence ;  but  let  us  at  once  look  deeper ;  let  us  recognize  that  this 
uniformity  is  imparted  to  a  wonderfully  eomplicaded  structure ;  they 
are  trouts  with  all  their  admirable  structure,  their  peculiar  back 
bones,  their  ornamented  skull,  their  pow«*ful  jaws,  their  movable 
eyes,  with  their  thick,  fotty  skin  and  elegant  scales,  their  ramified 
&i*rays,  and  with  all  that  harmomous  complication  of  s^otore  which 
characterizes  the  type  of  trouts,  but  over  which  a  uniform  robe,  as  it 
were,  is  spread  in  a  manner  not  unlike  an  ahnost  endless  series  of 
monotonous  variations  upon  one  brilliant  air,  throng  the  unifonmtj 
of  which  we  still  detect  the  same  melody,  however  disguised,  undes 
tile  many  undulations  and  changes  of  which  it  is  capable. 

The  instincts  of  trouts  are  not  more  controlled  by  climate  than 
those  of  other  animals  under  different  circumstances.  They  are  only 
made  to  perform  at  a  particular  season,  best  suited  to  tiieir  orgamaa* 
tion,  what  others  do  at  other  times.  K  it  were  not  so,  I  do  not  see 
why  all  the  different  fishes,  Uving  all  the  year  round  in  the  same 
brook,  shoukl  not  spawn  at  the  same  season,  and  finally  be  transformed 
into  one  type  ;  have  wo  not,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  diversity  under 
identical  circumstances,  a  demonstrative  evidence  that  tiiere  is  an- 
other cause  which  has  acted,  and  is  still  acting,  in  the  productionand 
preservation  of  these  adaptations ;  a  cause  which  endowed  living 
beings  with  the  power  of  resisting  the  equalizing  influence  of  onifonn 
agents,  though  at  the  same  time  placing  these  agents  and  living  beinj^ 
under  definite  relations  to  each  other  2 
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ThattiMtetm  aDimare  inflaeiieed  byjAyaicil  oonditioiis  thao 
oiker  anittftk,  18  apparent  from,  the  Cm;!  that  there  are  lakes  of  small 
extent  and  «f  neat  mufonn  features^  in  which  two  or  three  epeciea 
ef  troot  ootBr  toge11ier>  each  wkh  peculiar  habiti ;  ene  more  nugn^ 
teiy,  nmimig  vif  liveie  during  the  spawning  season,  etc.,  while  the 
other  wiH  never  enter  running  waters,  and  will  spawn  in  qniet  places 
near  the  share ;  one  will  hiut  after  its  prey,  while  the  o^er  will  wul 
for  it  in  ambuscade  ;  one  will  feed  upon  fish,  the  other  upon  insects* 
Here  we  have  an  exanple  of  spedes  wiih  diflbrent  habits,  where 
fliere  would  searoely  seem  to  be  room  tot  diirersity  in  the  physical 
oondition  in  wfaidi  they  live ;  again  there  are  others  living  together 
in  immense  sheets  of  water,  where  there  would  seem  to  be  ample 
soope  for  diversity,  among  which  we  observe  no  great  differences,  as 
is  the  case  between  the  Siscowet  and  the  lake  trout  in  the  great 
nerthern  lakes. 

If  these  iaots,  statements  and  inductions  were  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  iSie  reader  of  the  correctness  of  my  views,  I  would  at  once 
refer  to  another  material  fact,  fbmished  us  by  the  family  of  Salmon- 
idse,  namely,  the  existence  of  two  essential  modifications  of  the  true 
fype  of  trovts,  ooeurnng  everywhere  together  under  the  same  ciiv 
Gvmstances,  showing  the  same  general  characters,  backbone,  skull, 
brain,  composition  of  the  mouth,  intestines,  gills,  &;c.,  be,  but  differ^ 
ing  in  the  size  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  almost  absolute  want  of 
teeth,  these  groups  being  that  of  the  whitefishes,  Coregoni,  and  that 
of  the  true  trouts,  Salmones. 

Now  I  adc,  where  is  there,  within  the  natural  geographical  limits  of 
distribution  of  Salmonidae,  a  discriminating  power  betvreen  the  physi- 
cal elements  under  which  they  live,  which  could  have  introduced  those 
differences  2  A  discrimmating  power  which,  allotting  to  all,  certsun 
characters,  should  have  modified  others  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pro- 
duce apparently  different  types  under  the  same  modification  of  the 
general  plan  of  structure.  Why  should  there  be,  at  the  same  time, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  under  the  same  geographical  distrib- 
tion,  whitefishes  with  tiie  habits  of  trout, — spawning  like  them  in  the 
fall,  growing  their  young  like  them  during  winter, — ^if  there  were  not 
an  infinitely  wise,  supreme  Power,  if  there  were  not  a  personal  God, 
^feo,  haring  first  desagaed,  created  the  universe,  and  modelled  our 
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solar  system,  called  saceesAvelj,  at  diftrent  epodtf,  tddi  Minals  inte 
ezistonee  under  tke  difierent  droomslaiieM  prarailiag  orer  rmnanm 
parts  of  Uie  globe,  as  would  sttit  best  tiiis  geaenl  plas,  aceording  t^ 
which  man  was  at  last  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  crsalkm  T  Let « 
remember  aU  this,  and  we  hare  a  ▼mee  uttering  louder  and  hmdvr 
the  cry  which  the  external  world  equally  prodaiais,  flmt  there  is  a- 
Greator,  an  intelligent  and  wise  Creator,  an  omnipotent  Creator  of  all 
that  exists,  has  existed,  and  duJl  exist 

To  come  back  to  the  Salmonidn,  I  mi^t  say,  that  when  properly 
studied,  there  is  not  a  species  in  nature,  there  is  not  a  system  of 
organs  in  any  giren  spedes,  there  is  not  a  pecuEaiity  in  the  detaik 
of  each  of  Hiese  systems,  which  does  not  lead  to  the  same  general 
results.  Mid  which  is  not,  on  that  account,  equally  woith  our  cen- 
sideration. 

A  mmute  dUstmction  between  species  is  again,  abcTe  all,  the 
foundation  of  our  most  extensive  Tiews  of  the  whole,  and  of  our 
most  sublime  generalisations.  The  species  of  SalmonidsB  caU  partis 
ularly  our  attention  from  the  mmuteness  of  the  dttracters  upon 
which  their  distinction  rests.  Their  number  in  ihe  north  of  this 
continent  is  far  greater  than  would  be  supposed,  firom  ilie  mwe 
inresiigationof  those  of  the  great  lakes;  but  I  shaU,  for  the  present, 
limit  myself  to  these. 

Balmo  FONrnrALis,  Mitch. 

Salmo  fontikalis  lUteh.  Tr.  lit.  and  Fhilcs.  Soc.N.  Y.  1815,1., 
485.— iJtcAorcfo.  Fn.  Bor.  Amcr.  1886,111.,  176,  PI.  88,  f.  1,  and 
PL  87,  f.  i.—SUn-er  Rep.  1839,  p.  lOQ.—Shil.  Rep.  Zo81.  Ohio, 
p.  169 ;  and  Bost,  Joum.  N.  H.  1848,  IV.,  p.  805,  P1.14,  f.  2.— 
Tfumq)s.  Hist.  Verm.  1842,  p.  141.— Dek^  N.  T.  Fauna  1842, 
p.  236,  PL  38,  f.  120.—Ayrei  Bost.  Joum.  N.  H.  1848,  IV., 
2n.—Storer  Synop.  1846,  p.  192.— CWr.  and  Vai.  H.  N.  des 
Poiss.  1848,  XXI.,  266. 

Salmo  nigreseem  Rafin.  Ichth.  Ohioens.  1820,  p.  46. 

Bourne  fantinaiii  Dekay  N.  T.,  Fn.  1842.  p.  244,  PI.  20,  f.  68. 

Though  this  species  has  been  known  for  a  long  tiiM  and  has 
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<rfken  hwEk  died,  no  ssdrfaistorj  figure  of  it  has  yet  been  published. 
Having,  to  my  great  dis^pointaieiit,  been  unable  to  supply  this 
deficiency,  I  will  not  undertake  to  gire  a  detailed  description  of  it. 
Those  of  my  readers  who  desire  to  know  it,  will  have  to  consult 
the  works  cited  in  the  syiMmomy,  supplying  from  one  what  is  noi 
furnished  by  another.  In  order  to  complete  the  history  of  this  fish 
with  Success,  it  will  be  neceasuy  to  g^TC  a  figure  of  it  with  all  the 
exactness  of  modem  science. 

The  color  Taries  as  much  as  in  the  Sahno  Fario  of  Europe.  To 
one  of  the  varieties  Bafinesque  gave  the  name  of  S,  fdgreueem* 
The  physiognomy  of  the  young  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
adult,  which  has  induced  Dr.  Dekay  to  make  a  separate  genus  of  it, 
which  he  caOs  Buone.  At  that  epoch  the  body  is  barred  vertically 
with  black.  There  are  seven,  eight,  nine  and  even  ten  bands,  which 
grow  irider  and  aasume  the  f(Hrm  oi  circular  spots  the  more  the  fish 
grows.  The  teeth  are  all  minute  and  uniform,  in  these  young  speci- 
mens,  and  have  misled  Dr.  Dekay  to  view  these  fishes  as  the  type 
of  a  distinct  genus.  We  have  procured  several  individuals  of  two 
and  three  inches,  at  Black  Biveri  with  others  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches. 

Salmo  namatcush,  Penn. 

Balmo  kam AYCtTSH  Pmn.  Arct.  Zo6l.  1792, 11.,  189 ; — ^Introd,  p. 

cxli.  \—IUehardi.  Fn.  Bor.  Amer.  1886,  III.,  179,  PL  79  and  PI. 

86,  f.  l.—BSra.  Rep.  Zodl.  Ohio,  p.  195  ;  and  Bost  Joum.  N. 

H.,  1842,  IV.,  25,  PL  8,  f.  2. 
Salho  amethtstus  Mich.  Joum.  Acad.  N.  Sc.  Philad.  1818, 1., 

410.~D«*ay,  N.  T.  Fn.  1842,  p.  240,  PL  76,  f.  i^.—Starer 

Synops.  1846,  p.  198. 
8alab  kahatcush  Cm.  and  Vol.  H.  N.  Poiss.  XXI.,  848, 1848. 

This  species  is  well  known  under  the  trivial  name  of  *^  Tyrant  of 
the  lakes,"  because  of  its  sise  and  voracity,  and  is  much  esteemed 
for  food  in  the  countries  whish  it  inhabits.  As  it  has  been  well  known 
for  a  very  long  time,  I  will  not  repeat  what  has  been  said  by  my  pre- 
decessors, but  shall  limit  myself  to  citing  a  few  observations  which  I 
have  been  able  to  make  on  the  living  animal.    The  general  color 
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▼aries  with  the  grotmd  on  whioh  it  is  eanght.  Those  found  on  a 
muddy  bottom  are  generaQj  grayish,  while  tiiose  from  a  gravelly  bot^ 
torn  are  of  a  reddish  color,  with  much  brighter  fins.  The  amethystine 
color  does'  not  show  itself  distinctly  while  the  fish  is  swimming,  or 
when  first  canght,  bat  only  after  being  taken  from  the  water,  when 
Ae  mucos  on  the  snr&ce  begins  to  dry.  '  The  sexes  difier  in  shape, 
the  male  having  a  more  pointed  bead  than  the  female,  although  the 
jaws  are  of  equal  length.  The  dentition,  though  somewhat  stronger 
than  in  the  S.  Siscowety  presents  generally  the  same  disposition.  The 
vomer  especially  has  the  same  structure ;  there  is  a  row  of  teeth  on 
the  hinder  and  rounded  margin  of  the  cherron,  with  a  middle  row  on 
the  body  of  the  bone  itself.  According  to  Dr.  Bichardson,  there 
should  be  here  a  double  row  of  teeth.  Probably  in  growing,  they  are 
thrown  out  alternately  and  obliquely,  and  thus  cause  the  row  to 
appear  double.  I  should  not  know  how  to  explain  otherwise  this 
divergence,  unless  the  disposition  of  the  teeth  upon  this  bone  be  sub- 
ject to  great  variations,  which  seems  not  to  be  probable.  The 
description  of  Dr.  Dekay  is  very  obscure  in  relation  to  the  teeth  of 
this  species.  He  speaks  of  a  doable  row  of  teeth  on  the  vomer  and 
the  palatines,  which  is  an  error,  especially  with  regard  to  the  latter. 
When  he  says  that  they  are  in  two  series  dUmg  the  labials^  of  wUeh 
the  outer  is  smaller  and  more  numerous^  he  evidently  speaks  of  the 
palatines  and  upper  maxillary  together ;  therefore,  if  the  upper  max* 
illary  and  the  palatines  constitute  in  his  view  a  single  group  (labials) 
of  two  rows,  the  palatines  cannot  at  the  same  time  have  a  double 
row.  This  description  may  have  been  copied  without  being  unde^ 
stood,  like  the  figure  itself,  which  is  taken  from  the  Fomml  BoreaUr 
Americana, 

The  small  ossicles  of  the  branchial  arches  are  nearly  straight  and 
denticulate  on  their  outer  margins,  as  in  the  Salmo  Siscawet.  The 
bony  shields  of  the  pharyngeals  are  considerably  developed,  and  the 
teeth  which  cover  them  arranged  like  cards,  and  very  prominent. 
There  is  one  behind  the  tongue,  narrow  and  elongated ;  another,  but 
somewhat  smaller,  which  corresponds  to  it,  on  the  vault  of  the 
palate,  and  behind  these  two,  and  surroun£ng  the  large  throat,  two 
upper  and  two  lower  pharyngeal  shields. 

This  species  was  mentioned  by  Pennant^  towards  tke  dose  of 
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the  past  oeBtwy,  nadw  the  Dame  of  S.  Tuimoffcusij  which  must  be 
preserred  in  s^dte  of  the  more  eaphimious  name  which  Dr.  Mitchill 
gave  to  it  twenty-five  years  hiier,  even  if  ihe  chadracter  to  which  this 
latter  makes  allusion  were  ooostant  during  the  whole  life  of  the 
fiah. 

Our  specimens  have  been  collected  all  along  the  northern  shores. 

Balmo  Siscowet,  A^u». 
PL  I.,  fig.  8. 

Along  with  the  two  species  of  salmons  above  mentioned,  Lake 
Superior  furnishes  a  third,  which  has  not  yet  been  described. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  region  designate  it  under  the  name  of  SU- 
oowet,  a  name  which  I  have  thought  should  be  preserved  in  scientific 
nomenchiture.  Its  general  form  is  stout,  broad  and  thick,  more  so 
than  any  species  of  salmon  except  the  S.  IhiUa  of  Central  Europe. 
The  height  of  the  body  vertically,  at  the  anterior  ray  of  the  dorsal, 
is  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length.  It  descends  very  insensibly 
towards  the  head,  somewhat  more  abruptly  towards  the  posterior 
re^on ;  but  as  far  as  the  anterior  mar^  of  the  anal  it  .maintAJna  itself 
in  proportions,  which  give  to  the  whole  of  the  body  a  cylindrical 
appearance.  A  considerable  inflexion  runs  along  the  insertion  of  the 
anal,  and  beneath  the  tail,  whose  height  exceeds  one*third  the 
greatest  height  of  the  body.  The  pedicle  of  the  tail  is  dilated  and 
Sttbquadrangular. 

The  head  forms  one-fourth  of  the  whole  length,  exclusive  of  thA 
lobes  of  the  caudal.  The  frontal  line,  at  first  a  little  inclined, 
appears  broken  by  a  slight  depression  at  the  top  of  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  orbit ;  thence  it  descends  somewhat  rapidly  on  the 
snout,  which  is  obtuse  and  rounded,  and  forms  the  principal  character 
of  this  species. 

The  lower  and  upper  maxillaries,  the  intermaxillaries  and  each 
of  the  palatines  have  a  row  of  conical  and  acute  teeth.  The  largest 
are  on  the  lower  oukxillaries  and  on  the  intermaxillaries ;  they  are 
very  slightly  curved  inwards  at  their  summit  The  teeth  of  the 
palatines  must  be  emunerated  next  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
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size,  thone  of  fhe  upper  maxillaries  being  the  smaneflt  and  flie  most 
curved.  He  teeth  of  the  vomer  are  of  medium  siae,  between  those 
just  mentioned,  and  somewhat  more  curred  at  their  summit ;  there 
is  a  row  of  them  on  the  hinder  semicircular  margin  of  the  chevroD, 
then  another  row  on  the  middle  part  of  the  body  of  this  bone.  On 
the  tongue  the  teeth  are  disposed  in  a  pair  of  lateral  rows ;  they  a^ 
as  large  as  on  the  palatines,  and  are  the  most  curved  of  all. 

The  small  ossicles  disposed  in  rows  along  the  inner  mar^  of  the 
branchial  arches  are  slightly  convex  within,  and  finely  denticulate 
on  the  outer  margin  of  the  curve.  On  the  hinder  margm  of  the 
lingual  bone,  at  the  symphysis  of  the  three  first  branchial  arches, 
there  is  a  small,  narrow  and  elongated  shield  with  card-like  teeth. 
A  similar,  but  triangular  shield  is  contiguous  to  the  lower  pharyn- 
geal. Finally,  a  third  shield  is  applied  to  the  side  of  the  upper 
pharyngeal. 

The  eyes  are  drcular  and  of  me^um  sixe.  Their  diameter  is  con- 
tained six  and  a  half  times  in  the  length  of  the  head,  about  one 
diameter  and  a  half  from  the  end  of  the  snout  to  the  anterior  miyrgin 
of  the  orbit,  and  four  diameters  from  the  posterior  margin.  The 
suborbital  is  composed  of  five  jHcces,  which  form  an  uninterrupted 
chain  firom  the  margin  of  the  skull  to  the  front  of  tiie  nostrils.  The 
first  is  subtriangular,  the  summit  of  the  triangle  being  turned  towards 
the  side  of  the  eye.  The  form  of  the  second  is  an  elongated 
square  of  which  the  greatest  diameter  is  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  body.  The  third  is  more  irregular,  approaching  sometimes  to 
the  form  of  a  protracted  lozenge  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
fish  :  it  borders  the  lower  and  hinder  outline  of  the  eye.  The  foarth 
is  elongated,  almost  straight,  very  narrow,  and  has  at  its  surface  a 
row  of  pores ;  it  attains  the  anterior  line  of  the  eye.  Fmally,  the 
fifth  is  equally  perforated,  and  of  a  rery  irregular  form ;  it  protects 
the  lower  margin  of  the  nostrils  and  rests  upon  the  intermaxillaiy. 
At  the  anterior  and  upper  margin  of  the  eye  is  a  smafl  superciliary 
bone. 

The  openings  of  tiie  nostrils  are  apparency  equal,  and  near  each 
other,  the  hmder  being  somewhat  bi^er ;  l^ey  are  ntuated  at  the 
height  of  tfie  eye,  and  nearer  to  tiiis  latter  tfian  to  the  end  of 
the  snout ;  itej  are  protected  by  two  very  lUn  ossiclea. 
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TIm  operodttr  vpfnnbm  HSdn  considerably  from  tiiat  of  S.  no- 
imjfeuA ;  IB  tiie  fresh  conditioii  it  is  oorered  with  a  thick  skin 
which  hides  the.o«tliB6S  of  its  b<»6S.  The  preopercnlnm  is  long,  of 
the  form  of  a  very  opened  crescent,  placed  almost  yertically ;  its 
posterior  margMi  is  atteauale  and  entire  ;  its  lower  branch  is  more 
extended  than  the  upper.  The  operculum  of  greater  height  than 
breadth,  is  large  and  notched  at  the  summit,  but  without  prominent 
processes  aa  the  rest  of  its  circumference,  which  is  irregularly  circu- 
lar ;  the  posterior  middle  part,  howe?er,  hss  a  tendency  to  make  a 
projectioii ;  the  lower  marj^  is  denticulate.  The  suboperculum  is 
one-third  smaller  than  the  operculum,  irregularly  elliptical,  pointed 
at  the  summit,  with  an  ascendmg  ridge  in  the  form  of  a  fish-hook 
at  its  artieulatioii.  Finally,  the  interopercolum  has  the  form  of  a 
long  square,  curved  on  the  posterior  side ;  its  height  is  contained 
twice  in  its  length. 

The  braachMstegal  rays  are  thirteen  in  number,  their  length 
diminidung  very  gradually  from  the  opercular  apparatus  beneath  the 
throat,  where  the  last  is  <mly  one-third  smaller  than  the  first.  This 
latter  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  interoperculum,  so  thin 
and  dilated  is  it ;  it  is  only  a  little  more  narrow,  and  -we  remark 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  bend  itself.  The  curve  is  stronger  on  the 
fimr  following,  which  are  still  very  dilated  compared  to  the  eight 
renumiing,  which  are  not  larger  tiian  ordinary  rays,  and  flattened, 
with  a  more  marked  elbow  on  their  extremity  of  insertion,  which, 
moreover,  is  curved  inwards. 

The  fins  on  the  whole  are  strong  and  proporticmed  to  the  body 
which  they  have  to  support  and  to  move.  The  dorsal,  which  is  larger 
than  in  the  3.  namaycush^  is  higher  than  it  is  long,  and  occupies 
exactly  the  middle  of  the  back ;  its  margins  are  straight.  The 
adipose,  opposite  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  anal,  is  narrow,  lai^ 
oedate,  widi  an  elliptical  summit  turned  backwards.  The  caudal  is 
ample  and  slightly  furcate,  much  less  furcated  than  in  S,  namajfcush* 
The  anal  is  as  hig^  as  the  dorsal,  but  not  as  long  as  this  latter, 
though  its  rays  are  more  numerous ;  they  are  there  very  dense,  and 
the  three  first  are  shorter  than  the  fourth ;  its  terminal  mar^  is 
•traight.  The  ventrals  are  inserted  beneath  the  dorsal,  vertically, 
under  the  seventh  ray ;  they  do  not  reach  the  anus  behind ;  their 
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inter  circumfinrenco  is  ov»l.  In  Salmo  mammfmA  tte  TWitrab  are 
far  more  backwards  than  ui  8,  Siscotpet.  The  peetoralB  are  yeiy 
long,  yet  still  they  leave  a  certain  distanoe  between  their  extremity 
and  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal. 

Br.  13;  D.  12;  A- 12-14;  0.  6,  L,  9,  8>  !•,  6,  V.  9 ;  P.  14. 

The  scales,  generally  small,  are  a  little  larger  en  the  lower  re^ 
of  the  body  behind  iiie  ventaralfl.  Their  general  form  if  elliptical, 
their  greatest  diameter  in  Uie  direction  of  Uie  length  of  the  fish; 
their  smaUest  diameter  measores  one-eighth  of  an  inch  on  spedmeai 
of  two  feet  in  length.  Those  of  the  lateral  line  ftre  proportionally 
more  narrow,  and  perforated  with  a  large  oanal,  which  renders  ihii 
line  very  consjAouous.  It  follows  the  middle  of  the  body  upon  the 
caudal  region  and  rises  gradually  in  advancing  towards  the  head,  so 
that  in  the  anterior  region  it  approaches  much  more  to  the  back  tbaa 
to  the  belly. 

The  color  varies  according  to  the  feeding  gromid  on  which  it  is 
caught,  and  is  brighter  during  the  breeding  season,  aa  is  gene^ 
ally  the  case  among  all  species  of  this  family.  The  young  have 
transverse  bars,  which  disappear  with  their  growth,  like  those  tf 
other  species  of  salmon. 

This  also  is  a  fidi  of  high  and  rich  flavor,  but  so  &t  as  to  be  almost 
unfit  for  food,  the  greater  part  of  it  melting  down,  as  it  were,  m  the 
process  of  cooking.  This  renders  its  preservation  in  alcdiol  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  All  the  specimens  which  I  brought  fron 
our  excursion  have  decomposed.  They  were  caught  at  Michipicotii, 
and  occur  everywhere  along  the  northern  shores.  They  are  particu- 
larly abundant  about  Isle  BoyaW. 

CoREOOKUS,  Artedi. 

We  shall  not  treat  here  of  the  history  and  the  eharaeten  of  Ae 
genus  Goregonus  in  its  whole  extent.  For  this  I  refer  my  readers  to 
the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  SUtaire  Naturett$  det  JPoimans.  I 
shall  merely  criticise  the  North  American  species,  iddch  I  have  been 
enabled  to  study  in  nature,  refiraining  from  oflfering  eonjeetures  en 
those  which  remain  imperfectly  known  to  me.    To  dehiy  ibeir  revision 
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wnfSi  we  posseflB  erif^nal  specimeitf,  k  the  only  mean*  of  prMenring 
their  nomenclature  intelligible. 

The  reforms  we  have  proposed  to  btrodnce  among  the  species 
described  below,  are  of  a  nature  to  exdte  the  attention  of  the  nator* 
alists  of  this  continent,  and  to  induce  those  who  maj  find  them- 
irivee  in  fayorable  drenmstances  to  observe  nonutelj,  and  to 
collect  materials  which  may  some  day  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  special 
work  on  the  gemuu 

The  Coreg(mu$  €itq>eifbrmi8  was  described  for  the  firsi  time  by 
two  au&ors  simultaneously,  who  have  each  ^ven  it  a  particular 
name.  The  question  of  jHriority  mi^t  be  contested ;  and  *what 
shows  that  subsequent  authors  disagreed  on  this  pdnt  is,  that  some 
adopted  the  name  given  by  Lesueur,  others  that  of  Mitchill.  Natur- 
alists have  now  agreed  to  adopt  the  name  elupeiforfnii^  it  having 
the  priority  of  a  few  weeks,  and  being  also  the  more  appropriate  to 
tiiis  species;  and  the  figure  of  the  Fauna  of  New  York,  thou^ 
leaving  still  much  to  be  desired,  is  however  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 
in  the  present  state  of  science.  In  the  same  year,  Dr.  Eirtland  pdin 
fished  another  figure,  which  iq)peared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Boston,  lY.,  PL  9,  f.  1.  It  being  much  inferior 
to  that  of  Dr.  Dekay,  I  have  onntted  it  in  the  synonymy ;  it  seems 
really  to  me  in  contradiction  with  the  oth^  quotations.  I  have  oifeed 
the  description,  because  it  is  literally  copied  from  Lesueur.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  however,  if  the  specimens  which  Dr.  Kirtland  has 
had  under  his  eye  belonged  to  another  species,  though  it  is  impossn- 
ble  to  decide  this  by  means  of  the  figure.  Richardson  also  repro- 
duced tiie  original  description  of  Lesueur,  not  having  seen  the 
species  himself. 

In  truth,  the  history  of  tins  species  has  remamed  almost  what  it 
was  in  1818.  Dr.  Dekay,  who  has  revised  the  species  in  nature, 
does  not  complete  its  description,  limiting  himself  to  a  mention  of 
the  most  prominent  traits.  Finally,  M.  Valenciennes  himself  is  stiS 
more  brief.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  he  is  mistaken  when  he  con- 
siders O.  Iucidu8  Rich,  as  identical  with  (7.  elupe\farmU.  It  would 
ratiiier  be  with  0.  (Mus  Lesu.  that  it  ought  to  be  compared,  and  to 
which  it  is  nearly  related ;  but  the  position  o    the  eye,  a  smaller 
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mouthy  terger  Bttillaries,  and  ft  diffidrenfc  woionaM&m  of  the  opo^ 
cular  apparatus,  distinguiBh  it  sufficientlj. 

All  authors,  after  Lesuear,  hare  hten  miataken  in  the  (?.  albus ; 
this  would  not  be  surprising  had  they  nothing  to  guide  them  bat  ifa« 
short  description  of  tiiis  author ;  bat  the  figure  wMch  aocompaniM  il 
leaves  no  doubt  about  his  species,  and  the  most  superficial  inspectioii 
might  sttflice  to  give  at  least  an  i^roodnate  idea  of  it.  In  die 
present  state  of  the  science  I  agree  that  we  may  confound  oar  (?. 
$tqndi$$imu8  and  C.  lutior  in  their  fuU-grown  oondilioii ;  but  where 
the  question  is  between  so  different  species  as  O.  alius  Leao.,  and 
those  (for  we  shall  see  that  there  are  several)  which  authors  have 
deagnated  under  the  same  name  after  Lesueur,  we  may  rtrj 
naturally  ask  ourselves,  whether  the  information  given  by  them  has 
been  drawn  firom  original  sources,  or  has,  perhaps,  been  pablished 
under  tiie  belief  that  the  fishes  oommcmly  deagnated  under  the 
name  of  vMU-JUihes^  must  all  bekmg  to  the  same  species. 

There  are  two  groups  of  Coregoni ;  one  having  the  lower  jaw 
longer  than  the  upper,  the  other  having  a  squarely  truncated  snout, 
and  the  upper  jaw  overlapping  the  lower.  O.  mtbus  Lesu.  belongs  to 
the  first  of  these  groups,  whilst  the  Coregoni  described  under  the 
same  name  by  subsequent  authors,  belong  to  the  second  group.  Let 
us  now  review  these  latter,  having  no  longer  to  compare  them  with 
the  species  of  Lesueur. 

Dr.  Richardson  has  described  and  figured  under  the  name  of  (7. 
al&tM,  a  species  allied,  in  certain  regards,  to  our  C,  Mpdi»9imu»  and 
O.  Ustior;  but  I  think  it  cannot  be  identified  either  with  the  <me  or 
the  other,  due  attention  being  piud  to  the  difierenoes  indicated  in 
our  descriptions.  Br.  Dekay  gives  this  species  as  the  (7.  albus  in  his 
New  York  Fauna ;  but  not  having  seen,  he  says,  the  species,  he 
borrows  his  informati<m  firom  Dr.  Bichardson. 

Another  species  has  been  mentioned  under  the  name  of  (7.  albu9f 
by  Mr.  Thompson.    This  species  is  our  (7.  sapidiMTmis. 

A  third  species  has  hitherto  been  confounded  with  the  preceding, 
to  which  it  approaches  in  several  respects,  ^his  is  our  C.  latiar. 

Finally,  I  inquire  what  may  be  the  (7.  albm  of  Eirtland  ?  The 
figure  which  he  gives  of  it  is  different  at  the  same  time  from  those 
published  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Thompson^  so  that  I  do  not 
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know  to  wUch  of  them  to  refbr  it.  I  should  not  be  flrarprised  to  find 
it  the  type  of  a  partic\ilar  species.  The  details  of  the  head  not  being 
imnutely  given  in  the  figure,  do  not  allow  us  to  make  a  direct  com- 
parison of  them. 

The  presence  of  small  toeth  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue  is  an 
almost  unirersal  charactor  in  Goregonus,  though  it  is  more  evident  in 
Ae  species  in  which  the  lower  jaw  is  longer ;  this  would  be  another 
character  of  this  group,  which  would  allow  us  to  associate  with  it  O. 
Zabrctdoricus  and  Harengn%^  which  M.  Valenciennes  was  disposed 
to  discard  from  it.  In  the  species  with  a  truncated  snout,  and  a 
longer  lower  jaw,  we  remark  that  the  intermaxillaries  have  a  row  of 
teeth.  These  diflbrences  seem  to  me  of  suflScient  value  to  justify 
the  formation  of  two  distinct  genera  for  these  fishes.  I  would  pro- 
pose to  preserve  the  name  of  Careffonus  for  those  species  in  which 
the  snout  is  prominent,  as  it  was  primitively  established  with  refer- 
ence to  suoh  species  in  Europe.  The  name  of  Arfft/roiomuB  might 
be  applied  to  tiie  other  species,  with  a  truncated  snout  and  a  promi* 
nent  lower  jaw. 

The  species  of  this  contment  may  bo  grouped  as  fi>llows  :* 

Argyro8omu$.  Ooreg&nus^  proper. 

*  Coregonos  clupeifonnis  DeKay.  *  Coreganus  aapidiBsimiu  Agas$^ 

"        *  albas  Lesu.  "      *  latior  Agaas. 

**  lucidus  Richards,  **         aUms  Rich. 

«       ♦  TulHbee  Rich.  ,  «         alfms  Kirtl 

^       •  Harengns  Rich.  **         otsego  Dekay. 

**  LabradoricuB  Rich,  **      *  quadrilaieraliB  Rick, 


CoREGONUS  CLUPEiFORMis,  Dekay. 

Salmo  clupeipormis  Mitch.  Amer.  Month.  Mag.  1818,  U.,  821. 

(  White-fish  of  the  lakes.') 
CoREGONus  CLUPEIFORMIS  DeKay  N.  T.  Fna.  1842,  p.  248  PL, 

60,  f.  198,  ^common  Shad  Salmon.) — Cuv.  et  Val.  H.  N.  Poiss. 

1848,  XXI.,  523,  rexcl.  syn.) 

*  The  names  in  iialict  indicate  species  .to  be  rerised.  About  C  Lahradoricus  we  are 
left  in  doubt  as  to  its  position.  We  have  collected  specimens  of  seven  species  in  Lake 
Superior,  which  are  marked  here  with  an  asterisk  (*). 
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OoRBGONUS  Artedi  Imu.  Joorn.  Ae.  N.  Sc.  Philad.  1818, 1.,  231, 
(^Herring  Salmon,}— Richard%.  Fn.  Bor.  Am.  1886,  III.,  208.— 
JKrtf.  Bost.  Joum.,  N.  H.,  1842,  IV.,  281.— iSfewr  Sjnope. 
1846,  p.  199. 

PoBsessing  <xily  a  female  individiial  of  this  speciee,  our  description 
must  not  be  con^dered  as  absolute,  and  applieable  to  the  males  aad 
young,  for  their  form  and  general  outlines.  Dr.  Dekay  has  already 
made  the  observation  that  the  males  are  more  elongated  than  the 
females,  and  that,  besides,  the  latter  ore  deeper  cmd  more  eonqfrened; 
which  is  generally  the  case  in  the  Sahnonidsd. 

The  general  form  is  regular,  spindle-like,  neither  tiiick  and  short, 
nor  slender.  The  sides  are  much  compressed ;  the  line  <^  the  back 
is  nearly  straight,  somewhat  sloping  on  the  nape  and  the  head  as 
likewise  on  the  region  of  the  adipose  fin,  and  rused  on  the  caudal. 
The  curve  of  the  belly  is  uniform  from  the  lower  face  of  Hie  head  to 
the  termination  of  the  anal ;  the  lower  side  of  the  tail  is  straight  or 
slightly  concave.  The  greatest  height  of  the  body,  taken  before  the 
dorsal,  is  contained  five  times  in  the  whole  length,  including  most  of 
the  caudal  fin.  The  thickness  is  less  than  half  of  the  height.  It  if 
about  the  same  on  the  whole  abdominal  re^on  and  the  thorax,  dimin* 
ishing  gradually  towards  the  tail. 

The  head  is  small,  compressed  like  the  sides,  flattened  above, 
rounded  below,  pointed  before.  Its  length  equals  the  height  of  the 
body,  that  is  to  say,  it  forms  one-fifth  of  the  length.  The  eyes  are 
large  and  circular,  separated  from  the  extremity  of  the  jaw  by  a 
diameter  of  their  orbit,  and  by  twice  and  a  half  this  diameter,  bom 
the  posterior  mar^n  of  the  opercular  apparatus.  The  nostrils  are 
nearer  to  the  snout  than  to  the  orbit.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  is 
of  middle  size,  of  a  quadrangular  form  ;  the  lower  jaw  considerably 
exceeds  the  upper,  and  rises  slightly  at  its  extremity,  which  is  round- 
ed ;  its  margin  contains  a  few  fine  indentations,  which  seem  to 
indicate  teeth  ;  the  intermaxiUaries  have  very  fine  teeth.  The  sur- 
face of  the  tongue  seems  to  have  two  longitudinal  rows  on  its  middle 
shield,  if  we  can  call  teeth  small  acute  points.  The  tongue  itself  is 
pomted,  and  does  not  attun  the  inner  margin  of  the  intennaxii- 
laries.    The  maxillaries  are  elongated,  of  an  oblong  form,  with  entire 
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nargiDg;  their  posterior  extremity  not  ftttradng  %  yertieAl  fine  whidi 
would  descend  through  the  centre  of  the  eyeball.     The  mandibles, 
situated  on  the  inner  marj^  of  the  mazillaries,  are  small  and  narrow^ 
with  an  undulated  outline  termmated  above  by  a  slender  and  acute  . 
process.    The  suborbitaries  cover  two-li)iirds  of  the  &ce. 

The  preoperculum  is  concave  on  the  middle  <^  its  ascending 
branch ;  its  posterior  angle  is  rounded,  and  extended  to  the  lower 
margin  of  the  face,  and,  conjointly  with  the  lower  branch,  neariy 
covers  entirely  the  prolongaticm  of  the  intoroperculum  towards  the 
lower  maxillary.  The  part  of  the  intoroperculum  which  remains  uop 
covered,  is  triangular ;  ,the  upper  angle  rises  before  the  operculum. 
This  latter  is  higher  than  it  is  broad  above,  straight  or  slightly  con* 
cave/  rounded  behind,  oblique  and  straight  on  the  suboperculum, 
which  is  the  most  regular  of  the  bones  of  this  apparatus,  being  arched 
on  its  lower  edge,  and  somewhat  more  narrow  behind  than  before. 

The  branchial  fissures  continue  beneath  the  head,  the  branchioste- 
g»I  membrane  of  the  right  side  unites  to  that  of  the  left  on  the  region 
of  the  isthmus,  where  they  are  contiguous,  the  first  jointed  beneath 
the  second.  The  branchiostegal  rays,  eight  in  number,  are  very 
doee,  flattened,  and  almost  strught 

The  scales  are  proportionally  large,  of  subcireular  form,  the  inner 
mar^n  irregular  and  angular.  The  largest  occupy  the  middle  of 
the  trunk  and  the  abdominal  region,  where  they  measure  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  they  diminish  towards  the  thoracic  arch,  the 
back  and  the  tail,  where  they  are  smallest.  On  the  middle  line  of 
the  belly  their  form  is  much  elongated  and  elliptical.  Their  termir 
nadon  is  very  remarkable  on  the  basis  of  tiie  caudal,  resembling 
WMuewhat  the  fork  of  this  fin  by  the  concave  fine  they  form.  The 
lateral  line  is  near  the  middle,  rather  near  to  the  back,  and  is  slightly 
inflected  on  the  abdomen  by  a  very  protracted  curve. 

The  dorsal  fin,  situated  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  is  much  higher 
than  it  b  long,  and  its  margins  are  straight ;  its  first  ray  is  short 
and  ample ;  the  second  does  not  reach  beyond  two-thirds  of  the 
height ;  it  is  articulated,  but  not  bifurcated.  The  adipose  fin  is  long 
and  narron:.  The  anal,  longer  and  less  high  than  the  donal,  is  co» 
eave  en  its  terminal  margin ;  it  somewhat  exceeds  the  adipose  fin 
backwards ;  its  height  somewhai  exceeds  its  kngttu    The  caudal  is 
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deeply  fdreated ;  ite  lobes  une  pointed.  The  rentrals  are  Isrge,  ki- 
Jttgolar,  regular,  the  oater  margin  somewhat  longer  than  the  ioMr; 
their  extremity  is  not  an  inch  from  the  anus  ;  they  are  inserted  oa 
ihe  lower  face  of  the  body,  and  very  near  each  other ;  their  base 
of  insertion  is  rounded ;  the  cutaneous  prolongation  of  their  upper 
mar^  is  much  elongated.    The  peetorals  are  elcmgated  and  pointed. 

Br.  8  ;  D.  1, 11 5  A.  H,  13;  C.  7,  I,  10,  9,  I,  7  ;  V,  1, 11; 
P.  16. 

This  species  is  frodi  tiie  Pic ;  but  occurs  OTerywhere  along  tfas 

rthem  Aores. 


CoRBOOiruB  ALBtJS,  Lem. 

CoRBdomrs  albtts  Zesu.  Joum.  Acad.  N.  Sc.  Philad.  1818, 1.,  288 
(figured.) 

The  general  form  is  elegantly  elongated,  lanceolate,  with  very  reg- 
«lar  outlines.  The  curre  of  the  back  is  similar  to  that  ol  the  belly, 
except  that  the  space  on  the  back,  which  extends  from  the  niqw  of 
the  neck  to  the  dorsal,  is  more  arched,  whilst,  on  i^e  belly,  it  is  mosfc 
arched  between  the  ventrals  and  the  anal.  However,  in  young 
individuals  from  five  to  eight  inches  long,  these  two  lines  present  the 
greatest  unifi>rmity.  The  body  is  regularly  compressed ;  Uie  greatest 
height  before  the  dorsal  is  contained  four  times  and  a  half  so  the 
length,  reckoned  fifom  Ihe  end  of  the  snout  to  the  end  of  tiie  scales  oa 
the  caudal.    The  thickness  is  equal  to  half  of  the  height. 

The  head  is  conical,  pointed  at  its  extremity,  and  mcwe  compressed 
than  tiie  body,  attenuated  below;  it  forms  the  fifth  part  of  the 
length,  excluding  the  caudal.  The  skull  is  rather  flattoied  thsB 
convex ;  it  is  slo{»ng  as  much  as  the  lower  surface  is  raised.  The 
eyes,  very  large  and  circular,  are  situated  at  the  distance  of  their 
diameter  firom  tiiie  end  of  the  snout,  and  of  twice  and  a  half  this  same 
diameter  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  opercular  apparatus.  The 
iitborbital  bones,  very  much  developed,  encroach  upon  almost  the 
whole  face,  of  which  a  very  small  and  narrow  space  is  left  bare  above 
Ike  anterior  branch  of  the  preoperculum  as  far  as  the  posteriMr  exr 
tremity  of  the  manliaries.  The  nostrils  open  on  the  u{^rfaoe  of  the 
aostruo^  a^  equal  distances  from  its  extremity  and  the  anterior  maigia 
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ef  the  ori)H.  Hid  moafh  is  large  in  comparison  to  tiie  oilier  Bpeoies ; 
when  open,  its  tbtm  is  that  of  a  quadrangular  tunnel,  measuring 
eeven-ei^iths  of  an  inch  yertically,  and  one  and  three-eighths  inches 
irsnsTeiselj :  it  contains  no  teeth.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
two  TOWS  of  rudmentary  teeth  on  the  tongue ;  in  order  to  see  them 
the  membrane  of  the  sur&ce  must  be  remoyed.  The  tongue  itself  is 
narrow  and  pcnnted.  The  lower  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper;  its 
eztrelVmty  is  rounded  and  slightly  raised.  The  intermaxillaries  ai^ 
smaU ;  tiie  ma3dllaries  oblcag  and  elongated,  attaining,  with  their  pos- 
terior extremity,  tile  antericMr  margin  of  the  eyeball.  The  labials  are 
one  half  smifler,  and  of  tbe  same  form,  having  a  small  point  at  their 
anterior  extremity. 

The  outer  circumference  of  the  opercular  apparatus  is  rounded  and 
•emioircular,  and  scarcely  shows  a  tendency  to  undulate  in  the  margin 
•f  the  sub^percuhm.  The  operculmn  would  be  triangular  were 
it  not  for  the  curve  of  its  upper  and  hinder  margin  ;  the  lower  mtas 
ffn,  contiguous  to  the  suboperculum,  is  very  oblique.  The  interoper- 
culum  attams  the  lower  angle  of  the  operculum ;  its  hinder  angle 
is  rounded,  subtriangidar ;  its  anterior  branch  is  oompletely  covered 
by  the  preoperculum,  which  is  very  wide  at  its  angle. 

The  branchiostegal  apparatus  is  little  developed,  and  arranged  as 
in  C.  elupeiforms.  There  are  seven  very  close,  short,  and  flat- 
tened rays. 

The  scales  are  proportionally  large,  easily  falling  off  in  individuals 
Ifteen  inches  long ;  the  largest  are  those  covering  the  sides  near  the 
feteral  line,  which  measure  siz^eighths  of  an  inch  in  the  longitudinal 
firection,  and  somewhat  more  than  four  in  the  transverse.  On  the 
abdomen  the  proportions  change ;  they  are  somewhat  higher  tlian  long, 
and  are  sensibly  oblong  with  their  greatest  diameter  oblique.  Beneath 
flie  belly  they  are,  as  usuU,  much  elongated.  The  lateral  Hne  is  near 
the  middle  of  the  body,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  back  than  to  the  beUy : 
at  its  origin  it  rises  above  the  operculum ;  it  is  strsdght  along  the  ttul. 
The  termination  of  the  scales  on  the  caudal  presents  the  same  pecu^ 
Sarity  as  in  (7.  dupdfcmM. 

The  dorsal  is  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  its  height  somewhat  ex- 
ceeding its  length,  and  its  upper  margin  straight.  The  adipose  Ih 
IB  oblong,  and  elongated,  exactiy  oppodte  to  the  hinder  margin  of  tile 
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ftnal.  The  anal  itself  10  much  longer  iihan  hif^,  and  tise  disproportioii 
between  ihe  anterior  and  the  posterior  mar^n  is  greater  than  on  fte 
dorsal ;  the  outer  margin  is  concaTe.  The  caudal  is  furcated ;  its 
lobes  are  pointed.  The  ventrals  are  Tory  near  each  other,  and 
shaped  as  in  (7.  clupeifarmisj  and  the  cutaneous  prolongation  ^ 
their  upper  mar^  is  long  and  triangular.  The  pectonkis,  little 
longer  than  the  yentrals,  are  oblong  and  less  pointed  than  'ti  C.ekiF 
peifarmU. 

Br.7;  D.H-IO;  A.n.ll;  0.  8, 1.  9,  9,1.7;  V.  11;  P.  17. 

Lesueur  did  not  give  the  dimenaons  q[  his  fish :  those  wUoh  I 
have  procured  do  not  exceed  fifteen  and  a  half  bches,  though  I  hsTe 
seen  a  numerous  series  of  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  thej 
attain  a  larger  siae. 

This  species  is  common  about  the  Pic  ;  but  I  have  also  secured 
speeimens  firom  various  localities  akng  the  northern  Bh<»es  of  tha 
lake. 

COREGONUS  SAPIDISSIMTS,  AgaSS. 

CoRBGOiras  albto  Thovnp%,  N.  H.  Verm.  1842, 1.,  148,  (woodrcut) 
(^White-fish  or  Lake  shadJ) 

We  take  as  the  type  of  this  species  the  description  and  the  figure  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  which  though  much  reduced,  ^ves  a  clear  idea  of  it. 
We  have  several  individuals  twentj-two  inches  in  length,  the  nie 
of  those  which  Mr.  Thompson  himself  has  described.  A  complete 
series  of  young  individuals  enables  us  to  give  a  fiill  description,  and 
in  order  to  render  it  more  intelligible  we  shall  begin  with  the  adult 

The  general  form  is  slender,  the  sides  compressed,  the  back  and 
belly  prominent.  The  apace  contained  between  die  anterior  margin 
of  the  dorsal  and  the  occiput  is  much  arched,  convex ;  and  the  nape  cf 
the  neck  itself  is  sometimes  very  prominent.  From  the  dorsal  the 
line  of  the  back  descends  abruptly  on  Uie  tail ;  it  is  somewhat  d^ 
pressed  immediately  behind  the  adipose  fin,  and  rises  somewhat  ea 
the  insertion  of  the  caudal.  The  ventral  line  is  almost  uniformly 
convex,  but  the  region  situated  between  tiie  ventrals  and  pectorals  is 
somewhat  mora  prominent.  This  line  beeomes  very  oblique  and 
ascendant  beneath  the  thoracic  reffoa  and  the  head.    The  greatest 
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iMight  of  ih6  trmk  correspcxidfl  ta  a  yeriioal  line  along  the  aoiddle  <^ 
the  Sjf^kce  between  the  pectoralB  and  the  ventrala ;  it  is  contained 
about  three  times  in  the  length,  exclosiye  of  the  caudal.      The 
thickness  at  the  niiddle  of  the  trunk  corresponds  to  the  height  as  one 
to  two;  it  is  somewhat  less  anteriorly,  and  diminishes  gradually 
towards  the  cauda^  region.    The  head  is  proportionally  small ,  com- 
{ffeesed  laterally,  pointed.    Its  upper  surface  slopes  as  much  as  the 
lower  rbes,  so  that  in  adult  individuals  it  appears  disproportioned  to 
Ae  development  of  the  trunk,  of  which  it  forms  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion.    Its  length,  however,  is  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length,  the 
caudal  included.    The  middle  surface  of  the  skull  on  the  suture  dT 
the  frontals,  is  slightly  conical,  and  causes  the  two  halves  of  the  skuU 
to  appear  inclined  towards  the  eyes.    These  latter  are  large  and 
subciroular ;  the  hinder  margin  of  their  orbit  is  at  an  equal  distance 
between  the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  free  margin  of  the  operculum. 
The  suborbital  bones  cover  the  whole  space  between  the  orbit  and 
the  upper  regi<m  of  the  operculum,  but  leave  bare  the  lower  half  of 
the  cheeks ;  they  form  a  continuous  series  below  the  eyes  as  far  as 
tibe  snout,  where  this  latter  elongates  itself  over  the  labials,  which  it 
receives  beneath  its  lower  margin.     The  nostrils  are  somewhat 
neai^r  to  the  orbit  than  to  the  extremity  of.  the  snout.    This  latter  is 
out  obliquely,  and  slopes  over  the  lower  jaw,  which  shuts  within  the 
iBtermazillaries.    The  mouth  is  moderate.    The  intermazillaries  are 
anall,  imd  occupy  <mly  the  extremity  of  the  rostrum ;  they  have  a 
low  of  very  smaU  teeth,  flexible  like  bristles.    The  labials  are  very 
short,  thin,  elongated,  and  attam  the  anteri(«  margin  of  the  orbit ; 
Ihey  have  on  their  termination  a  small  shield,  which  is  bony,  peart 
Eke  and  included  in  the  sldn.   The  lower  jaw  seems  to  be  unprovided 
with  teeth,  at  least  we  cannot  observe  any  either  with  the  magnifying 
l^ass  or  with  the  touch.    The  branches  of  the  lower  maxillaries  dilate 
in  the  form  of  a  very  thin  blade,  which  in  the  state  of  rest  shuts 
itself  up  under  the  suborbital  bones.    At  the  anterior  mar^  of  this 
blade  we  remark  a  cutaneous  expansion,  a  kind  of  lip,  which  is  at. 
tached  to  the  posterior  and  terminal  margin  of  the  labials,  and  forms 
thus  the  angle  of  the  mouth.    The  tongue  is  short  and  broad,  free 
only  on  its  anterior  and  lateral  outline ;  its  surface,  though  seeming 
to  be  smooth,  has  some  irregular  rows  of  small  asperities,  which  are 
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sometimes  perceived  only  after  removing  the  investing  membrane. 
The  operculum  is  subtriangolar  and  large,  when  we  consider  ftat  the 
tipper  and  hinder  margins  pass  from  one  to  the  other  fay  a  cmre ; 
tiie  lower  margin  is  straight  and  oblique,  and  as  long  as  i^e  anterior 
margin  is  high.  The  suboperculum  is  arched  on  its  whole  eircunh 
ference,  and  makes  a  projection  beyond  the  opercolvm.  The 
interoperculum,  abnost  completely  covered  by  the  preoperonluBk) 
presents  externally  only  a  small  triangular  sur&ce,  and  a  small  na^ 
row  band  below  the  lower  branch  of  the  preoperculam ;  though  ia 
reality,  this  bone  is  as  long  as  the  suboperculum,  but  less  broad,  having 
the  form  of  a  very  acute  trian^^e,  of  which  the  summit  would  be  oa 
iHie  anterior  side. 

The  branchial  openings  are  very  ample,  and  join  each  other  at  tlit 
lower  surfiice  of  the  head.  The  br^nchiostegal  membrane,  whose  (Me$ 
it  is  to  shut  this  fissure  conjomdy  with  the  opercular  apparatus,  ii 
proportionaHy  little  developed;  it  contains  commonly  nine,  some* 
times  ten  very  crowded,  flattened  and  ahnost  strught  rays.  ' 

The  scales  are  of  middle  size  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  fisk.  Thi 
largest  are  situated  beneath  the  belly,  the  smallest  under  the  throat, 
the  thoracic  belt  and  the  caudal  region.  Thos^  of  tiie  lateral  line 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the  adjacent  rows.  Their  foim 
is  generally  subciroular  or  irregularly  quadrangular,  but  their  verti- 
oal  diameter  has  a  slight  tendency  to  surpass  the  longitudinal  diani^ 
ter.  This  peculiarity  is  especially  striiking  on  the  abdonunal  re^oD, 
where  really  the  scales  are  oblong  and  of  a  height  sensibly  greater 
than  their  length ;  at  the  same  time  tiiat  their  outlines  become  more 
regular  and  nearly  oval.  Their  imbrication  has  even  here  soae* 
thing  peculiar  in  being  less  close  ;  the  rows  appear  independent,  and 
give  to  the  fish  a  barred  aspect.  The  outiines  of  those  of  the  kt^ 
ral  line  are  the  most  irregular.  The  outer  miur^  is  in  all  more  or 
kss  circular  and  entire.  The  lateral  line  itself  is  nearly  strai^t  end 
nearer  to  the  back  than  to  the  belly ;  it  begins  from  the  upper  aagle 
of  the  operculum  and  extends  itself  to  the  middle  of  the  caudal. 

The  anterior  margin  of  the  dorsal  fin  corresponds  to  the  middle  of 
the  space  oontamed  between  the  extremity  of  the  snout  and  the  basieof 
the  caudal ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  rays  are  the  longest ;  the  first  twe 
short  and  rudimentary  spines  are  applied  against  the  third,  which  ie 
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simple  bat  articolaied,  and  almost  as  long  aa  the  following ;  being 
liigher  than  it  m  long,  this  fin  has  a  triaDgolar  form  on  account  of  its 
posterior  mar^,  which  is  low  and  inclines  on  the  back.  The  adi- 
pose is  broad,  corered  with  small  scales  on  its  baas  and  opposite  to 
the  posterior  hi^  of  the  anal,  of  which  it  does  not  attain  the  extrem- 
ity. The  anal,  as  long  as  it  is  high,  occupies  Hie  middle  of  the  space 
between  the  anus  and  the  basis  of  the  caudal ;  it  has,  like  the  dorsal, 
iwo  spinous  rudimentary  rays  in  its  anterior  mar^,  and  one  soft  ray 
more.  The  caudal  is  furcated  and  ample ;  small  scales  encroadk 
i^)on  its  basis.  The  yentrals  are  large,  with  their  terminal  margin 
straight ;  they  are  almost  as  long  as  the  dorsal  is  high ;  the  anterior 
nargm  opposite  to  the  twentieth  ray  of  the  dorsal  contains  a  small 
spinous  rudiment  hidden  beneath  its  membrane  ;  the  cutaneous  appen- 
dix of  the  upper  margin  ia  very  smalL  The  peotcHrab  are  elongated, 
0pindle4ike,  and  proportionally  small. 

Br.  9;  D.  H.  11;  A.  n.  12;  C.  7, 1.  9,  8,  L  7;  V.  12;  P. 
16. 

During  the  early  age,  when  its  size  does  not  exceed  eight  inches, 
the  slender  form  is  the  predominant  character  of  this  fish.  The  Ibe 
of  the  back  and  that  of  the  belly  being  then  very  little  prominent,  and 
the  outline  of  the  head  passing  in  direct  continuation  to  that  of  the 
body,  there  results  a  harmonious  whole  in  the  proportions  of  these  two 
regions.  The  compression  of  the  body  is  already  very  marked ;  the 
head  is  already  pointed  and  forms  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length,  not  in- 
cluding the  caudal  fin.  The  rostrum  is  truncated  but  rounded,  and 
exceeds  the  lower  jaw.  The  nostrils  are  placed  at  equal  distances 
between  its  extremity  and  the  eye.  The  greatest  height  slightly  ex- 
ceeds the  length  of  the  head.  The  characteristic  form  of  the  fins  may 
already  be  remarked ;  there  being  one  ray  more  or  less  in  the  one  ot 
the  other  of  the  fins«  The  ventrals  are  placed  somewhat  more  for- 
wards relatively  to  the  dorsal,  their  anterior  mar^  being  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  fifth  or  sixth  of  its  rays.  The  same  complete  development 
is  also  observed  in  the  opercular  apparatus ;  the  operculum  alone  pre- 
sents this  slight  difference,  that  its  height  sometimes  exceeds  a  littie 
the  length  of  its  lower  margin ;  the  breadth  of  the  suboperculum  is  also 
subject  to  some  variations.  The  scales  at  this  period  are  thin  and  fall 
off  easily,  but  we  may  reoognise  already  the  different  characters  whiok 
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we  have  sigoaliied  above.  The  lateral  line  is  stndght  and  nearer  to 
the  back  than  to  the  belly.  But  as  soon  as  the  individaals  attain  a 
length  of  ten  inches,  the  head  becomes  declivoos,  the  nape  of  (ha 
neck  Bwells,  the  back  rises,  the  belly  becomes  more  pronunent ;  but 
tiie  general  form  is  still  slender,  the  head  is  in  harmonions  plopo^ 
tion  with  the  trunk,  of  which  it  forms  already  one-fifth  of  the  length, 
including  half  of  the  caudaL  The  rostrum  becomes  somewhat  more 
prominent  and  more  abrupt  The  height  of  the  body  exoeeds  how- 
ever already  the  length  of  the  head. 

When  individuab  attain  fourteen  inches  the  back  and  die  nape  of 
the  neck  are  very  convex,  and  the  head  very  declivous,  the  beDy 
prominent,  and  from  this  moment  the  head  appears  disproportioned  to 
the  trunk,  and  is  found  to  form  exactly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length, 
the  caudal  excluded,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  adult.  The  height  of 
the  body  is  contabed  four  times  in  ito  length.  The  scales  ue 
still  thin  and  fall  off  easily,  but  they  already  be^  to  be  more  adhe* 
rent  than  during  the  preceding  stages.  The  middle  surface  of  the 
tongue  is  armed  with  small  asperities  as  in  the  adult ;  and  the  intermaz- 
illaries  have  also  that  row  ai  fine  teeth  which  we  have  indicated 
above. 

This  species  is  the  common  white-fish  of  htke  Superior,  of  which 
io  large  numbers  are  caught  and  salted  every  year.  It  is  one  of  tht 
most  palatable  fishes  <^  the  freehwaters  of  the  American  oontineat 
It  is  found  in  large  shoals  all  ov«r  the  lake. 

COREGOKUS  LATIOR,  AgaSS. 

Hitherto  confounded  with  the  preceding,  with  which  it  has  a  great 
affinity,  this  species  differs,  however,  sufficiently  to  justify  ito  Bepar^ 
lion,  as  I  hope  to  show.  Possessing  young  and  adult  individaals,  I 
shall  follow  in  relation  to  them  the  metiiod  which  I  have  already 
adopted,  pointing  out  first  the  difference  existing  between  adult  speri- 
mens,  and  finally  adding  the  peculiar  traito  of  the  young.  I  wifl 
here  mention  that  the  adults  differ  in  appearance  less  than  the  yoong^ 
—Among  which,  the  diflferenoe  at  first  sight  is  most  striking. 

The  adult  individual  which  I  have  before  me  measures  nineteea 
inches.    The  general  form  reminds  us  of  that  of  C^.saptdifffMiiiii.  Af 
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in  ihts  latter,  the  back  is  arched  from  the  occiput,  but  the  curve  is 
iBore  uniform,  the  nape  of  the  neck  being  less  prominent,  and  the 
belly  also  less  swollen.  The  body  is  thicker  and  stouter  than  in  the 
(7.  ufpidirnvms^  compressed,  fu8if(»rm ;  the  greatest  height,  which  is 
measured  vertically  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  dorsal,  is  contained 
four  times  in  the  length,  the  caudal  included.  The  lines  of  the  back 
and  belly  come  near  each  other  on  the  tail,  without  abrupt  transition ; 
they  continue  on  the  head,  without  rising  much  on  the  lower  face, 
and  without  lowering  much  on  the  upper  face,  though  the  skull  is 
depressed  and  slightiy  sloping.  The  head,  which  is  thicker  and 
stouter,  forms  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length,  including  the  caudal. 
It  is  less  pointed  than  in  the  preceding  species,  and  the  rostrum 
more  obtuse,  less  exceeding  the  lower  jaw.  The  mouth  is  somewhat 
larger,  but  constructed  in  the  same  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
ascending  branches  of  the  lower  maxillary  shut  themselves  up  beneath 
the  suborbital  bones,  and  there  is  a  cutaneous  appendix  at  the  anterior 
mar^n,  and  a  kind  of  lips,  which  form  the  angles  of  the  mouth  by 
uniting  with  the  labiab.  These  latter  are  broader  than  long,  passing 
beyond  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit.  Their  terminal  extremity 
has  Ukewise  the  long  and  pear-like  shield,  which  we  have  indicated  in 
C.  $apidi$8imus.  The  lower  jaw,  again,  is  surrounded  with  a  folded 
lip,  imitating  a  border  of  fiinges.  We  have  remarked  no  trace 
of  teeth  on  the  intermaxillaries,  and  without  deciding  upon  their 
absence,  they  were  at  least  obliterated  so  as  to  render  them  doubtful. 
The  tongue  is  broad  and  shows  no  trace  of  asperities  at  its  surface. 
The  eyes  are  large,  almost  circular,  and  placed  in  the  same  relative 
position.  The  nostrils  are  nearer  to  the  orbits  than  to  the  extremity 
of  the  rostrum.  The  suborbitaries  present  no  remarkable  difference, 
unless  it  be,  perhaps,  that  they  encroach  less  on  the  cheeks. 

In  the  opercular  apparatus,  we  remark  that  the  operculum  is 
rather  quadrangular,  and  the  suboperculum  more  contracted  at  its 
posterior  extremity,  which  renders  its  lower  margin  more  oblique. 
The  interoperculum  is  somewhat  more  uncovered. 

The  fissure  of  the  gills  is  the  same,  but  the  branchiostegal  appara- 
tus is  more  developed  and  the  rays  more  bent ;  their  actual  number 
it  eight. 

The  scales  are  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  preceding  species,  and 
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present  about  the  same  general  form,  but  their  height  aurpassefl 
their  length.  Oenerallj  more  uniform  on  the  different  regions,  thej 
are,  however,  larger  on  the  middle  of  the  trunk,  those*  of  the  middle 
line  being  in  other  respects  smaller  ihan  tiie  adjacent  ones,  as  is 
^e  case  for  the  most  of  the  species.  Those  of  the  abdomen  afieci 
not  a  linear  dispodtion,  independent  from  the  whole,  but  all  appear 
as  uniformly  imbricated.  Beneath  the  bellj  and  the  tail  they  elon- 
gate themselves  to  the  form  of  an  ellipsis  wiUi  tortuous  outlines. 
The  lateral  line,  slightly  arched,  follows  the  outlines  of  the  back, 
to  which  it  is  nearer  than  to  the  belly.  The  fins  on  the  whole  are 
much  more  developed  than  in  the  (7.  %apidi8simu$ ;  t&eir  general 
form  and  their  rdalive  position  are  sensibly  the  same.  We  remark, 
however,  that  the  height  of  the  dorsal  is  greater  m  proportion  to  its 
length,  and  its  posterior  margin  is  straighter.  The  adipose  fin, 
equally  covered  with  small  scales  on  its  basis,  is  opposite  the  termina* 
tion-  of  the  anaL  This  latter  is  triangular,  as  long  as  it  is  high,  but 
less  raised  than  the  dorsal.  The  caudal  is  deeply  furcated.  The 
ventrals,  broad  and  oblong,  are  rounded  on  their  terminal  margin, 
•  and  contain  the  strongest  rays.  The  pectorals  are  elliptical,  and 
longer  and  broader  than  in  the  preceding  species,  and  from  the 
stouter  form  of  the  body  their  terminal  extremity  is  nearer  to  the 
ventrals. 

Br.8;D.nL,ll;A,n.ll;C.7,L,9,8,  I.,7;  V.,11;  P. 
16. 

Whoever  doubts  the  validity  of  this  species  should  only  east  a 
glance  on  two  series  of  young  individuals  belonging  to  both  species. 
We  have  noted  above  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  C,  s<qndi89imu8j  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  insisted  upon  their  slender  and 
elongated  form.  The  most  striking  contrast  exists  when  we  compare 
them  with  the  short,  high  and  stout  form  of  this  species. 

When  this  fish  has  attained  the  size  of  seven  inches,  the  height, 
which  exceeds  the  length  of  the  head,  is  contained  four  times  in  the 
length  of  the  body,  the  caudal  excluded.  The  sides  are  much  com- 
pressed ;  the  thickness  is  only  one-third  of  the  height.  The  structure 
of  the  head,  the  form  and  the  development  of  the  fins,  are  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  adult.  We  observe  that  the  rostrum,  which  is 
truncated,  scarcely  exceeds  the  lower  jaw.    The  fi>rm  of  the  buccal 
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op^ng  is  qnadnuBgoIar  as  in  the  adult.  The  intermaxillaries  have 
a  row  of  very  fine  teeth ;  there  are  teeth  even  on  the  margin  of  the 
lower  jaw,  but  more  diffioolt  to  perceive  even  with  the  magnifying 
glass.  The  surface  of  the  tongue  is  prickled  with  small,  very  acute 
asperities,  like  the  teeth  of  the  intermaxillaries.  The  eyes  are  very 
large ;  the  distance  which  separates  them  from  the  end  of  the  snout 
does  not  equal  their  diameter ;  the  nostrils  occupy  the  middle  of  Hm 
q)ace. 

The  scales,  which  are  stronger  and  larger,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  easily  fall  off;  we  may  already  signalize  in  them  the  same  pe- 
culiarities which  we  have  seen  in  the  adult.  The  lateral  line  is 
straight  and  approaching  slightly  more  to  the  back  than  to  the  belly. 

When  ten  inches  in  length,  this  fish  acquires  an  increasing  height ; 
the  height,  taken  before  the  doi-sal,  is  contamed  exactly  four  times  in 
the  length,  the  caudal  included,  and  the  head  has  almost  the  propor- 
tions of  the  adult.  Gilie  body  is  very  compressed  and  flattened  ;  its 
Ihickness  is  contamed  three  times  and  a  half  in  the  height.  The  snout 
is  somewhat  more  prominent,  as  in  the  preceding  age,  though  rem&Cn* 
mg  more  truncated  and  shorter,  as  in  the  C.  sapidisdmui.  The 
scales  grow  gradually  firmer ;  those  of  the  upper  half  of  the  body 
somewhat  shorter  than  those  of  the  lower  half.  The  fins  themselves 
grow  more  prominent.  The  species  is  common  along  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  where  it  is  found  with  C.  sapidissimiis.  I 
have  collected  a  large  number  of  specimens  at  the  Pic. 

COKEOOKUB    QX7ADRILATERALIS,  Richards. 

Among  the  Goregoni  collected  at  Lake  Superior  there  is  one  very 
similar  to  C.  quadrilateralis  of  Dr.  Richardson,  though  I  have  yet 
doubts  as  to  its  identity.  The  question  can  only  be  decided  by 
comparison  of  specimens  from  the  localities  where  the  author  of  the 
Fauna  Boreali-Americana  collected  his.  I  have  already  noticed 
slight  differences  in  the  scales,  in  the  structure  of  the  fins,  in  the 
opercular  and  branchiostegal  apparatus,  and  in  the  proportions  of  the 
body  ;  differences  which  depend,  perhaps,  upon  the  age  and  size,  and 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  in  all  my  specimens,  they  being 
below  the  dimensions  which  Richardson  assigns  to  his  species.    I 
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have  eDde«7ored  to  compare  them  bj  means  of  Mduction,  but  I  soon 
perceived  that  I  could  not  arrive  in  this  way  at  a  precise  determina- 
tion, especially  as  the  proportions  of  the  different  regions  of  the  figure 
of  Richardson  do  not  fully  agree  wi&the  measures  which  he  ^ves  of 
tl^em  in  the  text.  The  formula  of  the  fins  which  I  have  taken  firom 
an  individual  of  fourteen  inches,  is : 

Br.  6 ;  D.  HI,  11 ;  A.  II,  10 ;  C.  7, 1,  9,  8, 1,  6 ;  V.  11 ;  P.  18, 
The  scales  of  the  lateral  line,  though  smaller  than  the  adjacent 
rows,  do  not  appear  to  me  so  absolutely  truncated  as  Dr.  Richardson 
expressly  says  they  are  in  his  species.  Their  size  oa  the  sides  equals^ 
if  it  does  not  surpass,  four  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  on  a  surface  of  an 
inch  square  we  may  count  as  many  as  eight.  This  fact  has  appeared 
to  me  the  most  prominent. 

Richardson  reports  that  when  Cuvier  sent  him  the  specimens 
which  he  had  submitted  to  his  examination,  the  label  indicated  that 
he,  (Cuvier,)  had  a  related  species  from  Lake  Ontario,  but  we  do 
not  find  it  mentioned  by  M.  Valenciennes  in  the  Histoire  Naturelle 
des  Poissons.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  species  of  Lake  Ontario  that  oar 
specimens  ought  to  be  referred.  Sir  John  lUchardson,  having  seen 
recently  the  specimen  described  above,  has  himself  offered  doubts  re- 
specting its  identity  with  his  0.  quadrilateraUs^ 

CYPRIKOmS. 

This  is  a  numerous,  but  well  circumscribed  family,  whose  striking 
peculiarities  are  very  obvious.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  these  fishes 
have  ever  been  noticed  in  the  waters  of  the  southern  hemisphere; 
nor  do  they  extend  anywhere  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  temperate 
Bone,  as  it  is  well  ascertained  that  they  are  most  numerous  in  tiie 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Central  Europe  and  Central  Asia  and  Northern 
America.  Indeed,  it  is  so  much  their  natural  home,  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  occur  in  the  northernmost  freshwater  streams,  nor  any- 
where in  the  tropics,  except  m  very  great  altitudes,  where  recently 
a  few  have  been  found  in  the  Andes.  The  sea  is  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  fishes  of  this  family ;  a  few  species,  however,  occur  in 
brackish  waters. 

The  family  of  Cyprinoids  aft>rd«  another  example  of  tbe  hct^  that 
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the  q)eci6e  of  animab  are  eirciuDSoribed  within  narrow  limits  in  their 
geographical  distribution*  From  the  great  number  which  have  already 
been  described^  it  is  jdain  that  ahaost  every  lake  and  every  river 
has  qpecies  of  its  ewn ;  but,  nevertlieless,  there  is  a  great  uni- 
fi>nnity  amcHig  these  fish  all  over  the  world;  for  the  carps  of  China 
and  those  of  Europe  are  very  similar ;  so  are  the  UtUe  white-fishes 
of  the  Nile  and  those  of  other  baons.  But  however  uniform 
these  fishes  mtkj  be  in  the  nuun,  we  cannot  help  observing  ihat 
among  them  there  are  peculiar  groups,  located  in  particular  parts 
of  the  world,  for  instance,  the  Catostomi,  all  over  the  freshwaters  of 
America.  The  small  bearded  species  are  very  numerous  in  Europe, 
and,  in  general,  in  the  Old  World ;  species  witii  beards  occur  there 
more  extensively  than  on  the  American  continent.*  Again,  the  types 
with  a  large  doraal  are  extensively  distributed,  but  are  almost  all  extra 
American.  The  species  which  occur  at  great  altitudes,  as  those  firom 
the  lakes  of  tropical  America,  are  so  peculiar  as  to  differ  decidedly 
firom  all  other  Cyprinid®,  being  devoid  of  ventral  fins.  In  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  the  other  Canadian  lakes  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of 
these  fishes, — Catostomi  mixed  with  European  lypes,  and  a  genus 
which  has  only  American  representatives. 

The  little  group  of  Cyprinodonts,  which  have  so  universally  been 
connected  with  Cyprinoids,  will  be  found  to  differ  more  from  Cypri- 
noids  than  has  been  supposed.  We  need  only  compare  the  structure 
of  their  mouths  to  be  satisfied  of  the  difference.  There  are  no  repre- 
sentatives of  that  type  in  Lake  Superior. 

How  £Eur  it  might  be  advisable  to  subdivide  this  family  into  small 
groups  according  to  their  structural  differences,  remuns  to  be  ascer- 
tained. The  Catostomi,  for  instance,  are  very  remarkable  for  the 
large  openiag  in  the  centre  of  their  skull,  and  for  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  teeth  in  the  pharyngeal  bone. 

RsnaoHXHTS,  Agass. 

I  propose  to  melude  in  the  genus  Bhinichthys  small  Catostomi, 
whose  essential  character  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  to  have  a  conical 

•  I  would  mention,  as  partieolarly  charMterlf  tio  of  tine  Old  World,  the  genera  Barbiu, 
Ootttie*  tad  the  aUMd  tjpet. 
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prolongation  of  the  roetrnm.  The  moniih  is  small ;  iiie  lips  which 
border  it  are  much  reduced,  smooth,  never  canmcnlafeed,  and  do 
not  extend  themselves  on  the  lower  jaw  nnder  the  form  of  lobes. 
This  character  is  well  represented  on  figure  2  of  PL  2.  At  the 
angles  of  the  mouth,  the  upper  lips  bend  slightly  forwards  to  j<»n  the 
middle  of  the  branch  of  the  lower  mazillarj ;  they  here  fonn  a 
small  tunnel,  on  whose  outer  mar^  is  a  small  barbel,  sometimes 
▼exy  difficult  to  recogmze.  To  tUs  genus  we  must  refer  the  Xeua^ 
€U8  atrancuus  (Cyprinus  atronasns  Mitch.')  and  Z.  ncmtus  Ayres. 
Thott^  the  first  of  these  species  has  not  the  character  of  a  very 
prominent  rostrum,  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  and  the  presence 
of  the  barbel,  justify  this  approximation. 

There  are  still  other  species  of  this  genus  found  in  the  United 
States,  yet  imperfectiy  known,  which  will  hereafter  also  take  their 
place  here.  Anatomical  study  will  doubtless  reveal  other  characters 
than  those  which  external  conformation  ahready  ^ves,  and  will  abo 
teach  us  the  value  of  this  singular  group  m  the  family  of  Cyprinoida. 
At  present  I  cannot  help  conadering  the  Bhinichthys  of  North 
America  as  a  diminutive  of  the  group  of  the  Labeos  of  Afiica  and 
the  East  Indies. 

Rhinichthts  habhoratus,  AgasB. 

PI.  II.,  figs.  1  and  2. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  genus,  at  least,  of  those 
which  are  as  yet  known  to  us.  The  form  is  elongated,  subcylindrical, 
compressed.  The  tail  preserves  just  proportions  with  the  trunk;  its 
two  margins  are  ahnost  strsught.  The  ventral  line  is  a  littie  convex, 
and  rises  abruptiy  at  the  insertion  of  the  anal.  The  back  is  feebly 
arched  from  the  dorsal  fin  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  where  the  slope 
continues  rapidly  firom  the  skull  to  the  snout.  The  head  is  entirely 
smooth ;  it  is  small,  conical,  and  well  proportioned  to  the  body,  in 
whose  whole  length  it  is  contained  four  times.  The  upper  sur&ce  is 
rounded ;  the  eyes  are  of  medium  size,  and  situated  near  the  upper 
mar^  of  the  face,  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  the  end  of  the 
rostrum  and  the  upper  angle  of  the  operculuoi.    The  noBtrils  aie 
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yexy  large  and  near  the  orbita.  13ie  roflnm  ezaeeds  ik»  knr er  jaw 
by  the  whole  length  of  the  opezdog  of  the  Huwth.  Thie  hitter  is 
small,  semi-elliptical,  when  the  jaws  are  closed ;  when  opened,  it  has 
the  fiNrm  of  a  oresoent  wheae  circumfereiice  wodd  be  fomed  by  the 
npper  jaw,  having  below,  as  a  base,  the  elliptical  and  ronnded  outline 
of  the  lower  jaw.    The  barbel  is  about  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  long. 

The  fikce  and  the  opercular  apparatus  are  smooth  like  the  head. 
The  iNTeopercttlum  is  hidden  beneath  the  fleshy  eheeks.  The  oper- 
eolum  is  large,  concave  on  its  anterior  margin,  rounded  on  the 
mpper ;  the  lower  is  straight  and  oUique,  beneath  which  is  the  thin 
and  narrow  sttbopercalar  lamina.  The  interoperoulum  is  triangular 
and  more  robust.  The  branchial  fissures  are  small,  and  extend  but 
little  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  head,  which  j^ves  to  the  isthmus  the 
form  of  a  triangle.  The  branchiostegal  membrane  contfuns  three 
thin  rays,  of  about  equal  l^igth,  bent  and  flattened. 

The  dorsal  fin  occupies  exactly  the  middle  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  fish ;  its  form  is  quadrangular,  higher  than  long,  and  has  nearly 
strught  mar^ns.  The  caudal  is  obtusdiy  notched,  its  lobes  are 
ronnded.  The  anal,  situated  at  a  small  distance  backwards  from  the 
dorsal,  is  narrow  and  elongated ;  its  outer  circumference  is  rounded. 
The  ventrals  are  inserted  somewhat  before  the  dorsal ;  they  are 
small  fins  of  an  oblong  f<Mrm,  whose  extremity  reaches  to  the  anus. 
The  pectorals  are  placed  very  low,  have  an  elliptical  form,  and  are 
m<»e  elongated  than  the  ventrals. 

Br.8;  D,II,9;  A.n,8;  C.  5. 1,  9,  8,1,4;  V.8;  P.M. 

The  scales  are  small  and  subcircular ;  the  concentric  and  radi- 
ating strise  are  easily  seen  with  a  lens.  Points  of  black  pigment  are 
distributed  on  their  posterior  half,  and  ^ve  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  a  punctulated  appearance.  The  lateral  line  is  in  the  middle ; 
H  is  only  feebly  inflected  on  the  abdomen. 

The  ground  color  is  a  reddish  brown  mottied  with  black,  orange 
and  dark  green.  The  black  marbling  is  predominent.  A  large  spot 
of  this  color  occupies  the  basis  of  the  caudal,  where  it  radiates  on 
the  rays  of  this  fin.  The  lips,  the  marg^  of  the  branchioBtegal 
membrane,  the  basis  of  the  pectorals,  ventrals  and  anal  are  of  an 
intense  orange-red,  wluoh  prolongs  itself  on  the  rays.  The  ground  of 
the  fins  is  light  <Nrange. 
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Vig.  1  lepgeaottte  ika§  ipMias  of  its  aatand  \ 
'Sig.  2  k  the  low«r  iuifiMe  of  tbebetd  magnified,  to  dumiho  eon- 
igufttioii  of  tho  moaih. 
Fmd  ik»  flidk  ai.  Maiy,  wImm  H  ooom  noi  «»  be  iafi^iMBl 

OAToeroMTTB,  Lemieur. 

The  0tad  J  of  tiie  spedes  of  Ae  genus  Qateetomis  has  become 
4«te  is  diAoolt  as  thst  of  the  genus  Lencisciis,  and  for  tlie  same 
femtm ;  the  mtdtiplioity  of  spemes.  There  aro  about  Hurt j  described 
Of  raeationedy  Tory  few  of  trhich  are  aeceerfble  for  comparison. 
Henoe,  we  are  left,  eittier  to  identify  species  which  haTe  only  dis> 
tftnt  analogies,  or  to  separate,  on  the  otiier  hand,  some  which  hare 
the  elosest  alBnilJes.  YfMck  of  these  two  obstacles  is  the  most  inju- 
rious to  science  ?  Doubtless  the  first ;  since  it  leayes  science  in  a 
state  cf  equivocal  stability)  during  which  no  advance  ie  attempted, 
satisfied,  as  we  are  then,  with  our  present  attainments. 

In  endeavoring  to  determine  ihe  different  Catostomi  from  Lake 
Superior,  I  began  by  comparing  them  with  spoMs  already  known 
firom  the  same  geographical  acne  to  which  they  would  have  the 
nearest  relations.  One  had  been  known  for  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury as  an  inhabitant  of  the  gul&  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  was  described 
by  Forster  under  the  name  of  (J^fprinM  GatottonmSy  which,  forty- 
four  years  later,  became  the  type  of  the  genus  Catostomns,  with  the 
specific  appellaiion  of  C.  SuchoniuB^  the  author  of  this  reform  not 
bAving  known  the  fish  othenriae  than  throu^  the  description  and 
tiio  figure  of  Forster. 

In  1828,  that  is  to  say,  about  fifty  years  after  Forster,  Dr.  Bicb- 
ardson  gave  a  detailed  description  of  tibe  CBudtanim.  Hedeseribed 
also  another  under  the  speoMIc  name  of  WortterianuM^  and  refened 
to  it  as  a  synouymous  variety  of  the  preceding,  indicated  by  Foster 
Umselt  His  specimens  were  from  Lake  Huron  and  from  Slave 
Lake. 

Among  the  species  of  Catostonu  which  I  have  brou^t  from  Lake 
Superior,  there  are  two  which  have  *  very  great  analogy,  m  their 
general  traits,  witli  C.  Huekamu$  and  Fw$tmamu.  However,  in 
oompaiiag  them  attentively  and  nngly  with  the  Jmon/Hom  ef  Dr. 
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Bicfaardflon,  I  was  convinced  of  some  differences,  respecting  the  first, 
which  I  conaider  as  specific.  Bespeoiing  the  secmid,  the  question  be- 
comes more  difficult  to  solve,  as  Dr.  Richardson  had  specimens  firom 
two  vety  diluent  kMalities,  from  which  his  deeeriplkm  was  made. 

This  eomplication  caused  me  to  hesalate  for  a  long  while  respecting 
tiiese  species;  and  even  now,  though  descriUng  the  second  species 
vnder  a  new  name,  I  sin  still  in  doubt  upon  the  following  points :  Are 
there  really  two  species  of  Oatostomi  with  red  bands  on  the  (udes! 
Ihk  would  not  be  eitBaordinarj,  if  we  de  not  allow  c^ec^  diagnoses 
to  rest  upon  color.  As  soon,  howefer,ai  the  ezist^ce  of  two  apeeiee 
b  demeostrated  by  ultiinate  vesearohfS,it  is  evident  that  that  of  Lake 
Huron  will  be  the  saae  as  our  (7.  oiifvra,  whilst  (hat  of  Slave  Lake 
inll  be  the  C  JWeterianus,  &e  same  which  Fotster  had  in  view. 

However,  upon  consulting  the  original  Memoir  of  Forster,  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  eonsider  his  second  variety  as  the  very  species  I 
describe  hereafter,  mider  the  name  of  C.  FiMnUrianMMy  and  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  is  nearly  related  to  0.  Sufckaniui.  It  has  that  red 
tbt  of  the  lateral  line,  with  the  same  general  ground  ookr.  If 
that  be  the  case,  the  name  at  J'or^terianm  would  be  ill  applied,  for 
the  name  would  remind  us  «f  one  qwcies,  i^ilst  the  description  would 
apply  to  another* 

CaTOSTOMUS  AURBOLtJS,  LcSU. 

I  cannot  do  more  than  mention  this  spemes,  as  I  possess  ontjr  a 
few  spe<mnens,  and  all  very  young,  between  three  and  four  inches 
long.  The  general  charaoters  of  Uie  species  are,  however,  already 
weD  inffieated  upon  them.  A  tiiick  and  stout  head^  ahnoit  as  hig^ 
as  hmg,  trancaled  in  front;  the  eonriderabk  development  of  tiie 
operculum  at  the  expense  of  the  sabopereulnm;  the  sides,,  the  sealea, 
their  uniibnidty  upon  all  the  regions  of  the  body,  and  their  riio» 
beidal  form,  such  are  tiie  traits  wfaioh  charaeteriae  it. 

The  spemes  would  thus  eoctend  forther  northwards  than  has  beett 
known  heretofore.  It  is,  however,  still  fanportant  to  verify  the 
feet,  either  by  comparing  young  O.  Mreolm  ef  Lake  Erie  with  thesci 
or  by  procuring  large  specimens  tnm  Lake  Superier,  to  eempase 
Willi  sneoimens  of  the  ether  kksa. 
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Catostomtts  FoBSTERiAioJS,  Agass. 

I PO0860B  a  oonpkte  series  of  individuals  of  this  spedes,  fromHlM 
■iie  of  eleyen  mches  up  to  seventeen.  Mj  description  was  made 
principallj  frnn  the  Iwgest,  to  bring  it  nearest  to  that  of  (7.  Hud' 
mmius ;  bat  I  Brast,  at  the  outset,  remark  that  the  characten  no- 
ticed are  tiie  same  in  aU.  Not  possessing  a  qpecimen  of  0.  Hwk^- 
fduBy  I  have  referred  to  the  description  Dr.  Biohardson  has  g^ven  in 
establishing  the  points  of  comparison. 

The  general  form  of  the  iipij  is  veiy  regular ;  iiie  dotssl  ani 
ventral  lines  circumscribe  an  elongated  oval,  apfwoaolung  to  a  cjfinder 
towards  the  head,  and  to  a  parallelogram  along  the  ta3.  The  greatest 
circumference  taken  on  the  line  of  the  greatest  height,  that  is  to  say, 
before  the  dorsal,  is  mne  inches  and  a  hidf.  The  sides  are  compresaed; 
the  body  passes  to  the  head,  or,  we  might  rather  say,  the  head  passes 
to  the  body,  without  any  Milargement  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
The  greatest  height  of  the  body  does  not  become  doable  the 
greatest  thickness,  this  latter  being  taken  at  tiie  very  origin  of  the 
trunk ;  thence  it  diminishes  gradually  and  insenmbly  towards  the 
caudal  region,  and  the  proportion  begins  to  become  prc^ree^velj 
stronger  in  &vor  of  the  height  firom  the  posterior  margm  of  the 
dorsal. 

The  head  itself  is  very  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  thick  sldn ;  it 
18  rather  conical  than  quadrangular,  oa  aocoont  of  the  decEritj  of 
the  upper  sur&ce,  which  continues  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the 
obtose  and  roonded  snout.  It  forms  about  the  fiftti  part  of  the 
whole  length,  or  rather  less ;  its  height  forms  three^uarters  of  iti 
length,  m  which  the  breadth  between  both  eyes  is  contained  twice. 
The  eyes  are  snbcircukr,  and  situated  near  the  upper  smrfiMO  of  the 
head ;  the  anterior  mar|^  of  their  orbit  is  at  equd  distances  froai 
the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  opercuhim ; 
in  other  tonus,  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  is  contained  twice  in  the 
•pace  which  separates  it  from  the  margin  of  the  operoalmn,aBd  thrice 
m  that  which  extends  between  it  and  the  rostrum*  The  nosMs  are 
large,  and  at  a  distance  of  one^onrth  of  an  indi  from  the  anterior 
mar^  of  the  orbits ;  their  stroetue  varies  litfle  in  dilbfiont  speoiss. 
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The  month  is  placed  immediately  b^ieath  ihe  eztrendty  of  the  loe- 
tarom ;  it  is  of  medium  sise,  vexy  protractile ;  its  opening  is  subcircoLur, 
tnd  eaoly  receiyes  the  largest  finger  beyond  the  first  phalanx.  Its 
Kps  are  caroncnlate ;  the  upper  is  thin,  and  of  equal  breadth  on  the 
whole  ciroumferenoe  of  the  jaw ;  it  dilates  itself  from  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  to  pass  to  the  thickened  and  rounded  lobes,  with  fringed 
drcumferenoe  of  the  lower  jaw ;  these  fringes  are  equally  yisible 
on  the  mar^  of  the  upper  lip ;  the  two  lobes  ajre  united  on  the 
ijymphycDS  of  the  jaw,  by  a  narrow  cutaneous  slip ;  the  caruncles 
which  coyer  their  surface  are  scarcely  more  marked  than  those  of 
the  upper  lip.  On  the  head  we  remark  several  rows  of  pores  similar 
to  those  of  O.  Sucbanim  and  other  species.  These  rows  are  per- 
fectly distinct  in  individuals  preserved  in  alcohol.  One  of  them  is  the 
oontinuatiosi  of  the  lateral  line  of  the  body ;  it  passes  along  the  upper 
mar^  of  the  operculum,  descends  beneath  the  orbit,  and  terminates 
on  flie  end  of  the  snout,  describing  some  undulations  on  its  pas> 
sage.  The  second  row  be^ns  at  the  nostrils,  and  terminates  on  the* 
occiput,  a  little  before  the  umon  of  the  head  with  the  body,  on  which 
point  ci  uni<m  we  observe  a  third  sin^e  row,  umted  transversely 
by  its  two  extremities  to  the  first  double  row.  Finally,  a  fourth  row 
18  situated  upon  the  face,  and  follows  the  outer  mar^^  of  the  pre- 
operculum. 

The  opercular  apparatus  differs  from  that  of  O.  Sudsomua^  as 
described  by  Dr.  Bichardson,  m  two  of  its  bones,  the  preoperculum 
and  the  interoperculum.  This  latter,  in  the  species  which  is  here 
referred  to,  has  exactly  the  length  of  the  suboperculum,  though  it  is 
more  robust  and  of  more  irregular  form.  It  has  a  median  carina  on 
its  anterior  an^e,  whose  extremity  reaches  that  of  the  preoperculum 
in  contact  with  the  lower  maxillary ;  the  posterior  part,  contiguous  to 
the  operculum  and  suboperculum,  is  triangular,  and  rises  to  one-third 
of  the  height  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  operculum.  The  pre- 
operculum is  more  dender,  more  elongated,  and  narrower  than  the 
interoperculum ;  its  form  is  that  of  a  very  opened  crescent. 

The  branchial  fissures  are  very  large,  and  somewhat  approximated 
on  the  isthmus,  where  the  membrane  passes  to  the  integoments  of 
the  abdomen,  appearing  somewhat  like  a  transverse  furrow. 

The  intestinal  canal  measuies  twice  the  length  of  the  body.    The 
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lower  pharyngeals  form  a  complete  ring  a^mid  Ae  oesophagn^. 
Each  bone,  taken  by  itself,  resembles  in  its  form  a  sickle  ;  tfiat  is  to 
say,  a  crescent  with  a  stalk.  With  this  short,  robust  and  flattened 
stalk  the  two  bones  unite,  by  means  of  a  mnscnlar  bridge,  which 
modify  constantly  the  separation  of  wUcfa  they  are  capable.  Th6 
crescent  presents  two  distinct  ddes ;  one,  flie  inner,  is  compact, 
rounded  and  smooth,  and  is  only  liie  conlannafion  of  the  stalky 
the  other,  or  outer,  is  widened,  embracing  only  the  ciroomference  of 
the  crescent ;  it  is  composed  of  yerticid  laminss,  of  which  the  teeA 
are  the  contmnation,  with  the  exoeptton  of  two  lower  ones,  which 
are  implanted  on  the  yery  body  of  the  bone.  Here  are  about  thirtrf 
teeth ;  the  lower  are  much  deyeloped,  strong,  and  campressed  latere 
ally,  surmounted  by  a  crown  which  slopes  over  their  inner  ride. 
From  the  nuddle  of  ibe  crescent  the  teeth  diminish  abmptly  towards 
its  summit,  and  are  reduced  to  feeble  Iamin»,  which  are  lost  hi  Hm 
body  of  the  bone,  which  is  also  subject  to  a  gradual  diminution  book 
the  stalk  to  its  upper  angle. 

The  air  bladder  is  composed  of  two  compartments ;  (he  anterior  h 
pear-shaped,  and  not  quite  half  the  length  of  the  posterior,  whose 
form  is  cylindrical. 

The  color  of  tUs  flA  is  bluish  gray  on  ibe  back,  the  head  and  tbB 
sides ;  upon  the  eddes  an  orange-colored  red  tint,  with  a  yery  fiiMl 
reflection,  combines  itself  with  the  main  color ;  the  belly  and  the 
lower  side  of  (he  head  are  whitish.  The  pectoral  and  yentnd  fini 
are  gray,  <m  an  orange-colored  ground  i  the  caudal  has  the  tint  at 
the  back,  as  also  the  dorsal ;  the  anal  is  sometimes  whitish,  like  did 
belly,  sometimes  gray  like  -the  yentrals. 

Tins  species  is  yery  conmion  along  the  northern  shores  of  Laktf 
Superior. 

Gatostomus  Aubora,  Agass. 
PI.  n.,  fig.  8  and  4. 

Oatostomus  FoBSTBittAinTS  Bkharcb.  FraiiU.  Joum.  1888,  p.  780 ; 

Fn.  Bor.  Amer.  III.,  1886,  llQ.-^Cfm.  et  Fol.,  mrii.  Nat.  Poisa. 

1844, 468.— iSterer  Synops.  1846,  p.  167. 
MnflOMAPSEH  Pm*  Arot.  Zo5l.  Intred.  eeaoix. 
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We  have  stated  Aof^y  when  epeaking  ef  the  generic  characters, 
(be  reasons  which  hare  induced  ns  to  change  the  name  of  this 
tpeciesy  and  to  work  out  again  its  synonymy.  Therefore,  nothing 
nore  remains  to  he  said  <m  this  pmnt,  and  we  proceed  to  give  a  full 
descripdon  of  it,  also  cotnparing  it  with  the  above  species,  and  regret^ 
ting  that  we  have  been  unable  to  compare  it  in  natmre  with  the  O. 
MAd8omu9.  As  described  by  Dr.  Kchardson,  his  O,  Forsteriamuf^ 
which  is  oar  Autora^  is  rattier  compared  with  that  species  than 
iesciibed  in  detail,  and  at  ttiese  two  species  are  very  diflerent  front 
Mch  other,  ttie  comparison  has  not  been  made  m  its  most  nunnte 
peonliaritiesi 

The  body  is  sabcylindrical,  compressed.  Its  general  form,  less 
fliick  and  stotit  ttian  in  ttie  preceding  species,  presents  ttie  same 
rsgolariiy  of  ontGnes,  and  the  same  harmony  of  the  regions  among 
Hiemselves.  The  greatest  height  corresponds  also  to  the  anterior 
margin  of  ttie  dorsal^  and  forms  the  fifth  of  the  whole  length',  the 
eandal  exdnded ;  this  height  forms  five-sevenths  of  the  greatest 
ttiickness  of  the  body,  which  corresponds  to  the  immediate  back  of 
flie  head.  Th&  diminution  is  gradual  towards  the  tail.  The  head 
forms  exactly  Ae  fifth  of  tiie  whole  length,  and  it  is  of  course  con» 
tained  four  times  in  tliat  of  ttie  body,  the  caudal  included.  It  id 
ahnost  as  compressed  as  in  tiie  preee^ng  species,  but  less  rounded 
<Kk  the  upper  slirfkce,  more  elongated,  more  conical,  and  the  rostrum 
more  prominciit.  The  skull  is,  however,  decEvous.  The  nostrils  ar6 
very  large.  The  porition  of  the  eyes,  opposite  the  rostrum  and  the 
nar^  of  the  operciilum,  has  the  same  relations  as  in  the  preceding 
species.  Hhe  mouth  is  larger,  and  seems  to  be  placed  more  back* 
Irards,  on  account  of  the  developement  of  the  nose,  but  the  upper  lip, 
Irhen  we  extend  it,  easily  reaches  to  its  extremity.  The  lips  are 
ttiore  developed,  and  covered  witti  more  prominent  caruncles.  The 
two  lobes  especially  are  more  extended,  and  are  not  at  all  attached 
to  each  other  on  the  maxBlary  symphyms,  as  they  are  in  the  precede 
ing  species,  being  in  tins  respect  more  independent  of  each  other. 
(H.  2,  f.  4.) 

The  surface  of  the  head  is  covered  with  a  smooth  sldn,  throng 
which  the  rows  of  pores  open,  upon  the  whole,  dmikr  to  those  which 
we  have  described  in  the  preceding  spedes. 
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The  operenlar  appantas  is  anaUer  and  mom  eoawK  ttian  m  Ae 
preceding  species,  and  aU  the  bone*  are  so,  prc^rtionallj,  I  havingi 
however,  been  earefdl  to  take  two  individuals  of  the  same  siae  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison.  The  operculum  is  as  broad  as  high,  thou|^ 
narrower  at  the  upp^  mar^  than  at  the  lower,  which  is  obKque ; 
the  posterior  mar^  is  aloiost  straight.  The  suboperoulum  is  raoit 
regular,  on  account  of  its  lower  mar^  being  less  convex.  The 
interoperculum  is  less  extended  on  its  posterior  eztremi^,  which 
emits  no  processus  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  operculum.  Ths 
outer  sui&ce  is  very  convex,  and  almost  smooth.  The  preopercuhua 
is  longer  and  more  slender  than  the  interoperculum,  and  proportioih 
ally  broader  than  in  the  preeediag  species. 

The  branchial  fissures  are  large  also;  the  branohiostegal  membrane 
is  strong  and  thick ;  it  contains  throe  rays.  The  dorsal  fin  is  quat 
rangular,  its  posterior  mar^  equals  in  height  two-thirds  of  its  anterior 
mar^,  where  we  observe  two  or  three  small  rudimentary  rayi, 
without  articulations.  Its  upper  margin  is  ahnost  straight  or  subooD- 
cave.  The  anal  is  long,  and  attains  the  base  of  the  caudal  in  die 
male,  whilst  it  is  shorter  b  the  female ;  its  anterior  and  posterior 
mar^ns  are  parallel  on  the  first  two-thirds;  beyond  which  ihej 
approach  each  other  to  form  a  triangle,  and  to  temunate  the  fin  in 
a  more  or  less  obtuse  point.  The  caudal  is  notched;  the  scales 
advance  more  on  the  base  of  the  lower  lobe,  which  predominates 
sUgfatly  over  the  upper ;  but  this  character  is  not  constant ;  I  have 
even  observed  it  only  on  the  single  individual  which  I  have  had 
figured  ;  there  is  one,  sometimes  two,  rudimentary  rays  at  the  ante- 
rior mar^.  The  ventrals  are  broad  and  expanded,  like  an  equi- 
lateral fan  in  the  male ;  while  in  the  female  the  inner  margin  is 
shorter,  which  changes  the'  aspect  of  the  outer  circumference,  whieh 
is  strai^t  and  more  uniform  in  the  male.  Generally,  we  observe 
the  rudiments  of  a  ray  at  the  anterior  mar^n,  which  corrcGqponds  to 
the  fifth  ray  of  the  dorsal,  the  rudiments  excluded.  The  pectorals 
are  long  and  of  an  irregularly  elliptical  form,  or  oblong,  sometiBMS 
pointed  at  their  terminal  extremity.  The  anteri<Hr  ray  is  strong  and 
robust ;  the  fifth  is  the  largest 

Br.  8;  D.  m,  11;  A.  n,  8;  C.  5, 1,  8,  8, 1,  5 ;  V.  1, 10;  P. 
17-18. 
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The  feales,  ymj  wmaH  aik  the  antinor  part  af  ihe  troDk,  morease 
m  sie  towarda  ihe  taO,  withoatyhoweyer,  attfuning  to  the  dimensiena 
ef  the  speeies  above  mentioned,  nor  otob  to  thoae  of  C7.  Svdiomui. 
This  increaae  of  the  acalesfrom  thehead  to  the  taO  is  real^aad  agrees 
nith  the  imbricalaoiL  Their  focm  is  irregular  and  rery  variable,  though 
we  may  say  that  they  are  generaUy  oblong,  of  greater  length  than 
height,  with  convex  mar^ns,  which  are  undulated,  and  never  parallel 
and  straight,  like  the  upper  and  lower  mar^ns  of  the  scales  in  the  pre- 
ceding species.  Now  and  then  we  may  find  a  few  circular  ones,  but 
they  are  exceptions*  Those  which  cover  the  shoulders  are  still  much 
larger  than  those  sitaated  between  the  pectoral  fins  on  the  lower  sur- 
fiMe  of  ^e  abdomen*  The  lateral  line  is  median,  slightly  inflected  on 
the  abdomen  bef<Mre  the  dorsal.  It  rises  a  little  on  the  pedicle  of  the 
eftudal.  The  abdominal  walls  are  covered  with  a  blackish  pigment 
The  length  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  contained  twice  and  ahalf  in  that 
of  the  body.  The  pharyngeal  bones,  though  having  the  same  struo- 
tnre  as  in  the  preoeding  species,  are,  however,  much  more  slender, 
and  their  teeth  are  much  more  feeble,  thinner,  and  sharper  on  their 
extremity. 

The  air  bladder,  equally  divided  into  two  compartments,  presents 
this  difference,  that,  instead  of  being  cylindrical,  the  posterior  com- 
partment terminates  in  a  pomted  cone.  The  aze  and  the  relative 
proportions  remain  almost  the  same  in  the  two  species. 

The  color  is  an  olive  yellow,  very  dark  on  the  back  and  head, 
where  it  passes  to  the  green  on  the  sides.  Following  the  course  of 
the  lateral  line  there  is  a  band  of  a  very  brilliant  carmine  red,  without 
precise  outlines  circumscribing  it.  In  the  females  the  red*  is  less 
lively,  and  the  beUy  remains  white.  The  dorsal,  caudal,  and  peo- 
tofnX  fins  are  colored  like  the  back ;  the  ventrals  and  the  anal  like 
the  abdomen,  but  of  a  more  intense  yellow.  The  rays  are  of  an 
olive^colored  green. 

This  species  oecurs  firequently  alcmg  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.    I  secured,  however,  most  of  my  specimens  at  the  Pic. 

Ornnm  Albubitto,  Heck* 

This  genua  has  been  known  only  in  the  Old  Worid,  until  I  dia- 
Mvartd  the  speoies  dcasdbed  belowy  which  was  eang^t  at  the  Sautt 
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of  St.  Mary.  Tbe  dp^det  deMibed  Wlbm  ate  ibovk  ^quBy  di- 
vided between  Burope  and  Syria.  The  prinoipal  ebaraoter  at  tin 
genus  18  to  have  the  moath  openiAg  upwardsy  the  lower  jaw  exceed* 
ing  a  little  the  npp^  (PL  S.  figi.  2  and  3.)  Tbe  doraal  m  nanow; 
the  anal  ilighfly  bniader.    Hie  body  is  eompresaed. 

ALBUSNUS  BUBKLLUSy  AgaSB* 

H.  in,,  figa.  1-8. 

This  is  as  y et  the  ooly  spedefl  of  ihe  giniiis  Ibvoid  in  Nodih  Ameri^ 
The  body  is  compressed ;  its  form  is  elegant,  dender,  the  back  som^ 
what  more  oonyez  than  the  belly ;  the  tail  is  contracted.  The  grealK 
est  bright  of  the  body  corresponds  to  the  anterior  third,  or  the  region 
situated  between  tiie  pectorals  and  the  yentrals,  and  is  oontained 
riz  times  in  the  length,  exclusive  of  the  caudal  fin.  The  head,  small, 
conical  and  compressed,  Hke  the  sides,  is  somewhat  less  than  fte 
ftftti  of  the  whole  length.  The  upper  surface  continues  the  decfivoos 
line  of  the  back  towards  the  end  of  the  snout.  The  eyes  are  large 
and  circular,  approachmg  the  upper  re^on  of  the  head,  and  at  an 
equal  distance  from  tiie  end  of  the  snout  and  tte  posterior  extremity 
of  tiie  opercular  apparatus.  Tht  suborbital  ossicles  are  tttree  ia 
number ;  two  are  contiguous  to  ilie  posterior  and  lower  margm  of 
the  orbit,  the  other  at  tike  anterior  mar^,  covering  the  whole  space 
between  the  nostrils  and  the  lower  maxillary.  Hie  nostrils,  propel 
tionally  large  also,  are  nearer  to  the  eyes  than  to  the  extromity  of 
the  snout,  and  opening  into  two  apparentiy  equal  orifices.  Rg.  8^ 
which  represents  tiie  upper  sur&ce  of  tike  head,  shows  only  the  ante* 
rior  orifice,  tiie  posterior  being  covered  by  the  intermediate  mem- 
brane which  separates  them  from  each  ottier.  The  mouth  U 
moderately  opened ;  its  angles  reach  behind  a  vertical  fine  wMdk 
Would  pass  before  the  eyei.  The  lower  jaw  (A^fly  exceeds  the 
upper  (figs.  2  and  8.) 

The  preoperculum  is  rounded  at  its  posterior  margin.  The  lower 
mar^  of  tiie  operculam  is  strai^t  and  oblique.  The  subopercu- 
lum  is  narrow,  and  terminates  behind  in  a  point ;  its  upper  margm, 
eonttgttotts  to  tiie  oper^uhun,  is  strai^t ;  its  lower  margiA  forms  a 
liiglbt  effiplical  MTvv.    tte«ely  eaa  ire  dislittg«Ui  A#  kiM  n» 
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pn  of  the  interopeMiduB,  tius  bone  b^tig  hidden  bdand  tibe  pre* 
opercnlom.  The  branchiostegal  rays,  three  in  auiaber,  are  flattened 
and  ccBcei^efy  thiii,  almoifc  equal  in  fona  and  in  aiae,  and  slightly 
arched. 

OSiedQiBal  fin  ii  UghMrikaa  long,  and  liftaatad  abcmt  on  the  middle 
of  the  baek.  Its  anterior  mar^  ia  twiae  as  hi^  as  its  posteiioc. 
The  upper  margpi  is  straight  There  are  ten  rajs,  of  which  the 
anterior  is  short  and  undiyided ;  the  bifurcation  is  repeated  to  the 
third  degree  on  the  central  rays.  The  caudal  is  long  and  furcated ; 
tke  rays  are  tme  Ufaroated ;  the  largest  only  have  slight  indica- 
tioQs  of  a  threefold  ^Tisaom.  The  anal,  plaoed  behind  tike  dorsal,  is 
broad,  bat  less  high  than  this  latter ;  its  marguas  are  straight ;  it 
aontuns  elaven  rays,  of  which  two  are  rudimentary  and  undivided  at 
the  anteri<»r  margin*  Those  (^  the  centre  show  the  traces  of  a 
triple  bifurcatitm.  The  ventrals,  narrow  at  thmr  base,  extend  coih 
siderably  at  their  circumference,  which  is  rounded ;  they  are  situated 
before  the  dorsal,  and  cimtaan  eight  rays,  the  first  being  simple,  tho 
fiv«  following  subdivided  to  the  third  degree*  The  pectorals, 
narrower  and  more  elongated  than  the  ventrals,  are  inserted  behind 
the  sabopereulum  at  a  smaH  distance  from  this  bone.  There  are 
eleven  rays ;  the  first  does  not  bifurcate  at  all,  though  it  is  articu- 
lated ;  the  six  following  are  articulated  on  their  last  third  only ;  the 
five  remaining  are  very  short. 

Br.  3;  D.  I.  9.  A-  II.,  10;  C.  4. 1.  9.  8. 1.  4;  V.  8;  P.  11. 

The  scales  are  of  medium  size,  and  about  equal  on  all  re^ons  of 
the  body.  Their  form  is  subcylindrical ;  the  concentric  and  radiating 
atria  are  visible  only  under  ttie  microscope.  The  lateral  line  is 
slightly  inflected  from  the  upper  angle  of  the  opercular  apparatus 
upon  the  abdomen,  to  rise  again  opposite  the  dorsal,  and  thence  cour 
tinues  in  a  stnught  line  towards  the  tail,  following  the  middle  of  the 
ftdes. 

The  back  is  of  a  yellowish  green,  with  die  oatliaM  of  the  scales 
black*  The  upper  sur&oe  of  the  head  and  tiie  snout  ace  of  a  darkei 
tint.  The  fiM»,  the  opercular  apparatus  and  the  ades  have  a  biit 
Kant  silvery  reflection,  witb  a  more  marked  median  band.  There 
are  some  reddish  spots  on  the  fiM)e  and  the  opercular  apparatus^ 
finding  sometimes  into  a  wabtm  reddish  tint  all  over  ti^  head  and 
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shoaldera.  The  iris  is  fpLAcolotni ;  tiie  fin  ate  of  »  vuform  •olor, 
a  tranqmrenty  pale  yellow. 

Rg.  1  repiesentB  the  fish  of  nataral  aiie.  Up.  2  asid  8  «re  ei^ 
larged,  to  show  the  characters  of  the  mouth  and  ike  jaws. 

This  species  is  ^ery common  at  Hm  Sanltof  St.  litfy;  wfMm»nB 
were  also  obtained  from  the  Pie. 

GoBio  FLXJHBiBus,  Agass. 

This  species  is  widely  distinct  firam  OMio  cataraHeB^  the  otdy 
species  of  that  genus  foimd  in  North  America  irhkk  has  hitherto 
been  described.  The  body  is  elongated,  saboylindrical,  compressed ; 
its  greatest  length  is  about  seren  inches.  The  head  is  eontafaied 
somewhat  more  than  four  times  in  this  length,  and  the  height  of  the 
body  forms  exactly  the  fifth  of  it.  The  back  is  very  slighHy  convex; 
the  belly  describes  a  rery  marked  cunre ;  the  tail  beyond  the  anal  fin 
straightens  ahnost  abruptly.  The  head  itself  is  conical,  irregularly 
quadrangular,  the  upper  sur&ce  being  very  flattened,  sometimes 
even  concave  on  the  middle  line,  and  the  lower  surfiMe  plain.  Th« 
eye  is  situated  at  the  upper  region  of  the  &ce ;  its  diameter  is  one 
fourth  of  an  inch.  The  nostrils  are  large  also,  and  situated  in  circa* 
lar  cavities  at  the  upper  part  of  the  foce.  The  anterior  opening 
is  oblong ;  its  canal  is  oblique  from  behind  forwards ;  its  posterior 
mar^n,  when  extended,  forms  a  cover  to  the  second  opening,  which 
is  the  largest,  perforated  like  the  first,  and  jdaced  a  little  more  out* 
wards.  The  snout  is  flattened.  The  upper  jaw  exceeds  the  lower, 
and  thus  removes  the  mouth  to  the  lower  side  of  the  head.  At  Ihe 
angles  of  the  mouth  there  is  a  very  small  barbel,  still  more  slender 
than  in  the  69^.  eataraeUB,  It  needs  a  very  attentive  exaimnati<m  to 
notice  it. 

The  posterior  margin  of  the  operculum  is  notched  in  the  form  of  a 
small  crescent  at  whose  mar^  is  a  process  of  this  bone.  The  lower 
margin  is  oblique  and  slightly  concave,  bordered  on  its  whole  length 
by  the  suboperculum,  a  small,  thin,  narrow  and  elongated  lamina. 
The  interoperculum  and  the  preoperculum  are  hidden  beneath  the 
fleshy  skin  of  the  cheeks.  GRie  branchiostegal  membrane  contains 
three  rays ;  it  is  continued  upon  the  opeiealar  vahre. 
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Hie  donal  is  ritaated  azaefly  on  tiie  nudfle  of  the  irbole  length, 
eemewhat  &rther  back  than  in  (7.  eatar€U!t(B  ;  it  is  higher  than  long. 
The  caudal  is  notched ;  its  lobes  are  pointed.  The  anal  is  somewhat 
smaQer  than  the  dorsal,  but  it  has  the  same  form.  The  yentrals, 
tttuated  somewhat  in  fiont  of  the  doisal,  are  ronnded  on  their  cir- 
eomference.  The  pectorals  are  narrower  than  these  latter;  they 
are  idso  more  elongated  and  mora  xoanded  on  their  circumference ; 
their  form  is  oblong. 

Br.  8;  D.  L,  9;  A.  L,  9;  C.  5,  I.,  9,  8,  L,  4;  V.  II.,  8; 
P.  16. 

The  scales  are  large ;  we  can  scarcely  count  sixty  rows  from  the 
^lls  to  the  caudal ;  somewhat  oblong  on  the  sides,  they  are  subcir- 
oular  on  the  back  and  belly.  We  readily  perceive  with  the  magnir 
fymg  glass  the  concentrical  and  radiating  strise.  The  lateral  line  is 
deflected  on  the  abdomen  into  an  open  curve,  and  recovers  its  direct 
fine  beyond  the  dorsal,  towards  the  tidl.  It  is  almost  central  in  its 
whole  course. 

The  head,  the  back,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  sides  are  ash-gray. 
A  narrow  lead-colored  band  extends  along  the  upper  side  of  the  la^ 
eral  Ime.  The  abdomen  is  yellowish  white,  interspersed  with  small 
gray  pomts  on  the  scales.  The  lower  side  of  ihe  head  and  belly  is 
of  a  uniform  color.  The  dorsal,  caudal,  and  pectorals  are  gray,  the 
yentrals  and  the  anal  yellow.  The  largest  specimens  of  this  species 
are  from  Lake  Superior.    We  have  also  a  few  from  Lake  Huron. 

I  am  wen  aware  that  the  portion  of  this  species  in  the  genus  Gobio 
is  not  natural,  as  it  has  neither  the  particular  cut  of  the  outline  of 
the  head  which  characterizes  the  European  species  of  Gobio,  nor 
their  narrow  dorsal,  nor  their  projecting  barbel,  nor  their  pharyngeal 
teeth,  but  J  am  unwilling  to  establish  a  new  genus  for  it  before  I 
have  organized  the  American  Oyprinidse  more  extensively.  I  will 
only  add  that  were  it  not  for  the  barbel  this  species  might  be  very 
properly  placed  in  the  genus  Leuciscus.  But  the  European  Leucisci 
have  not  rudiments  of  such  appendages  on  the  sides  even  of  the 
mouth ;  while  all  the  species  of  Cyprindo  of  North  America,  which 
have  been  referred  to  the  genus  Leuciscus,  have,  as  fSekr  as  I  know, 
such  short  barbels.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  these 
species  will  have  to  be  removed  from  that  genus,  Leueiscus,  and 
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coDstitate  by  tbenuiekes  a  disljaet  gams,  to  wbioh  n^  Oobio  phm- 
heu9  will  also  belong,  as  it  is  not  to  be  separated  geaerieally  froia 
Lm<d9<ni9  pulchdlui  and  other  AnmiiiMak  speciea, 

Lamaamm  nmRJkiiia,  Agjom. 

At  first  sigkt  this  speeies  reminds  ng  of  L*  carmOmB  of  New  fiig- 
land,  to  which  it  bears  a  close  resemblance.    Its  general  form  if 
short  and  siout.    Its  sides  are  much  ccnnpressed.    The  back  is  ywj 
convex.    The  height  of  the  body  is  proportionally  great,  and  is  oofr 
tcuned  only  four  times  in  the  whole  length,  from  the  anterior  extremi^ 
of  the  head  to  the  termination  of  the  caudal.    It  has  thus  a  corpo* 
lent  form,  and  is  even  higher  tiian  L.  eomutm*     The  tail  aJao 
loses  its  dimensions  less  abruptly.    The  head  itself  participates  of 
the  abbreviated  form  of  the  body,  being  somewhat  less  than  a  quarter 
of  its  length.    Its  upper  surface  is  rounded,  very  declivojis,  and  de- 
scends abruptiy  on  the  snout,  which  renders  it  very  obtuse,  roundedi 
and,  as  it  were,  promiuient.    The  eyes  are  large  and  circular,  pro- 
portionally larger  than  in  X.  comutu^j  and  approach  less  to  the  top 
of  the  head.    They  are  situated  but  little  nearer  to  the  end  of  the 
snout  than  to  the  posterior  mar^  of  the  opercular  apparatus.    The 
lower  margin  of  their  orbit  corresponds  to  a  horizontal  line  traced 
along  the  middle  of  the  face.    The  nostrils  open  by  a  double  openiiig 
in  a  circular  depression  situated  before  the  eyes,  and  nearer  to  theae 
latter  than  to  the  terminal  margin  of  the  head.     The  anterior 
opening,  which  is  the  smallest  and  of  subcircular  form,  is  bordered 
behind  by  a  small  membrane  which  applies  itself  like  a  oover  on  the 
posterior  opening,  rendering  its  form  crescentic.    The  mouth  is  of 
medium  dse,  but  shorter  deft ;  its  angles  attain  a  vertical  line  which 
would  descend  from  the  nostrils;  it  is  terminal  and  oblique;  th0 
lower  jaw  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  upper. 

The  opercular  apparatus  has  nothing  remarkable.  The  bones 
which  compose  it  are  all  hidden  beneath  a  tluck  skin  through  which 
we  scarcely  distinguish  their  outlines.  All  are  rounded  on  their 
outer  margin,  and  give  to  ttie  extended  outline  of  the  whole  opercu- 
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him  tiie  f«rm  of  a  ereseent  on  whose  eonyexitj  the  branohiostegal 
membrane  is  coniixmed  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  operonlum. 

The  branchial  fissores  are  large.  There  are  three  strongly  devel- 
oped branchio^gal  rajs,  flattened  and  arched.  The  two  outer  on 
each  side  may  approach  very  near  to  each  other  on  the  middle  Ime 
of  the  lower  siir&ce  of  the  head,  where  ihey  are  parallel  for  a  short 
distance.  The  branchiostegal  membrane  is  endowed  with  great 
elasticity. 

The  rays  of  the  centre  of  all  the  fins  are  bifurcated  to  the  third 
degree.  In  front  of  the  dorsal,  of  the  anal  and  of  the  ventrab  we 
remark  the  rudiment  of  a  spmoos  ray,  often  very  difficult  to  recog- 
nise. The  feUowing  ray  is  never  bifnrcated,  though  distinctly  articu* 
lated  as  the  remuning  ones ;  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  ray  of 
the  anterior  mar^n  of  the  pectorals,  and  with  the  great  outer  ray 
of  the  lobes  of  the  caudal,  which  for  this  reason  is  stouter. 

The  anterior  margin  of  the  dorsal  fin  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  body,  excluding  the  caudal ;  so  that  it* 
extends  behmd  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  back,  along  the  curve 
of  the  posterior  half  of  the  body ;  its  length  nearly  equals  the  height 
of  its  anterior  mar^ ;  its  upper  margin  is  very  slightly  rounded. 
The  anal  is  both  lower  and  shorter  than  the  dorsal,  but  its  length 
equals  its  height.  Its  outer  mar^  is  almost  straight.  The  caudal 
is  admirably  regular ;  its  posterior  margin  is  notched  by  a  subcircu- 
lar  crescent ;  the  ventrals  are  oblong,  rounded,  when  extended ;  thjeir 
outer  drcumference  equals  three  widths  of  their  base ;  their  poste- 
riw  extremity  passes  soipewhat  beyond  the  anus.  The  pectorals 
have  precisely  the  general  form  of  the  ventrals,  but  they  are  larger ; 
their  terminal  extremity  is  almost  c<»itigttous  to  the  base  of  insertion 
of  the  ventrals. 

Br.  8;  D.  L,  9;  A.  10;  C.  8,  L,  9,  8,1.,  8;  V.  I.,  8;  P.  14. 

The  scales  cover  more  than  half  of  each  other  by  imbrication ;  they 
are  oblong  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  seen  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion, they  represent  lozenges  which  vary  a  littie  according  to  the 
regions ;  the  largest  occupy  the  middle  region  of  the  body  as  far  as 
the  pedicle  of  the  tul ;  but  on  this  latter  region  they  are  broader 
in  proportion  to  their  height.  On  the  back  they  have  almost  the 
and  the  fonn  of  those  of  the  tail.    On  the  belly  they  are  much 
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smaller  aad  subcircular.  The  lateral  line  carves  sli^fly  on  the 
abdomen  as  far  as  the  height  of  the  anterior  mar^  of  the  dorsal, 
whence  it  continues  almost  directly  towards  the  tail,  approaching 
nearer,  however,  to  the  lower  line  of  the  body. 

Small  circular  shields  with  depressed  surface,  sarmonnted  with 
rery  small  conical  and  acute  points,  cover  the  surface  of  the  head, 
the  snout  and  ijhe  back,  as  fiur  as  the  dorsal  fin.  A  row  of  five  or 
six  of  the  largest  border  the  lower  jaw ;  those  of  middle  siie  cover 
the  extremity  of  the  snout  and  the  space  situated  before  the  eyes. 
On  the  back  they  are  excessively  small. 

The  head  and  the  back  are  of  a  bluish  bbick,  the  aidee  and  the 
abdomen  of  a  gold-colored  yellow,  everywhere  with  a  metalfic  reflec- 
tion. The  fins  are  of  uniform  color  and  participate  of  the  tint  of 
the  re^ons  to  which  they  belong. 

From  Montreal  River  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

Leuciscus  gracilis,  Agass. 

« 

There  is  still  another  Leuciscus  which,  at  first  sight,  one  might 
be  disposed  to  confound  with  L.  eamntus  or  with  the  frontalii 
above  described.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  much  anal- 
ogy with  those  two  species,  between  which  it  must  be  placed  in  a 
natural  series. 

Li  a  family  so  numerous  in  species  as  that  of  the  Oyprinid»,  it  is 
only  by  minute  study  that  we  can  succeed  in  making  out  the  history 
of  each  of  them.  Here,  as  in  Europe,  the  species,  though  belonging 
often  to  different  genera,  gradually  pass  from  one  genus  to  another, 
in  their  general  appearance ;  the  type  of  the  family,  that  of  the 
genus  itself,  seems  to  predominate  in  all ;  and  by  reason  of  the 
multiplicity,  and  also  the  diversity  of  forms  under  which  tfaes^ 
characters  manifest  themselves,  the  species  appear  to  be  mere  varie- 
ties. These  difficulties  occur  also  in  all  genera  which  have  ntnne^ 
ous  species  in  other  families  of  this  and  other  classes,  but,  fiur  from 
impressmg  naturalists  merely  with  the  monotony  to  be  overcome, 
they  should  render  them  attentive  to  the  most  minute  details  which 
characterise,  in  a  permanent  manner,  natural  groups  in  the  animal 
kmgdom.    Li  the  case  of  this  species  and  the  two  others  mentioned 
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in  coDoectioii  with  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  the j  riiodd  oonstitate  ^  dis- 
tinct gpnus,  characterized  chiefly  bj  their  scales^  wMch  are  so  much 
higher  than  longybeddes  the  particular  form  of  th^  head  and  body 
and  their  pharyngeal  teeth.  There  are  some  more  species  of  this 
g«ntl8  yet  undescribed,  which  have  been  discovered  in  Pennsylvania 
by  Prof.  Baird ;  but  I  do  not  know  one  from  Europe. 

Though  tiie  length  of  this  species  is  the  same  as  that  of  L.  Jron- 
taUsy  its  general  form  shows  a  marked  difference.  It  is  fusiform, 
father  slender  but  very  compressed,  the  curve  of  the  back  being 
very  elliptical^  and  the  abdomen  maldng  a  stronger  projection. 
The  hei^t  is  somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  length. 
The  head  is  small  and  conical ;  its  upper  surface  rather  flattened 
than  convex,  with  a  less  marked  declivity.  The  anterior  part,  less 
developed  than  in  the  L.  frontaUs^  renders  the  head  more  pomted, 
tiiough  the  snout  be  obtuse.  The  eyes  are  somewhat  larger,  and 
nearer  tiie  upper  mar^  of  the  skull.  The  £B«ce  is  less  developed, 
both  jaws  are  of  equal  length.  The  opercular  and  branchiostegal 
apparatus  are  less  robust.  The  head  forms  about  the  fifth  of  tiie 
entire  length,  and  this  slight  difference  in  the  proportions,  when 
compared  with  L.  fronUUiSj  accounts  for  the  differences  of  the 
general  form,  which  we  have  noticed  above.  Again,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  more  slender  body,  smaller  fins  are  required  to  sustain 
it,  and  there  being  space  for  separation  between  them  they  become 
more  distant  from  each  other.  Thus  is  the  distance  enlarged 
between  the  extremity  of  the  pectorals  and  the  base  of  the  ventrals, 
and  between  the  extrenuty  of  the  ventrals  and  the  anus.  All  the 
fins,  taken  together,  are  smaller  than  in  L.  frantaUs*  Thus  the 
pectorals  and  the  ventrals  are  less  widened,  while  the  length  is  the 
same.  The  dorsal  is  higher  than  it  is  long ;  the  anal  lower  than  the 
dorsal,  but  also  lugher  than  long*  The  caudal  is  narrower,  a  natural 
consequence  of  a  smaller  tail. 

Br.3;  D.I,9;  A.  1, 10  ;  C.  4, 1,  9,  8,1, 4;  V.8;  P.  15, 

The  rays  of  the  dorsal,  caudal,  and  pectoral  fins,  present  bifurca- 
tions of  the  second  degree  only;  slight  indications  of  three-fold 
bifurcation  are  observed  on  the  central  rays  of  the  ventrals  and  anal, 
but  with  less  regularity  than  in  the  preceding  species. 

The  scales  are  larger  thap  those  of  Z.  frafUaliSf  and  are  less- 
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estensirely  inibriciited,  diowing,  however,  the  Bame  proportioiA  on 
the  different  redone,  whi(^  we  have  given  for  ttie  preceding  species. 
The  lateral  line  is  apparenilj  the  same ;  oaHj  the  curve  inflected  on 
the  abdomen  seems  wider^ 

The  back  and  the  head  are  greenish-brown ;  the  lower  &ce  of  Ihe 
head  and  the  abdomen  are  of  a  very  pale  golden  yellow,  with  a  very 
brilliant  sdlvM'y  reflection  of  the  scales.  The  opercnlum  is  gold 
colored.  The  rays  of  the  dorsal,  caadal,  and  pectoral  fins,  have  a 
gray  tint  on  a  yellowish  ground.  The  ventrals  and  the  anal  are  of 
a  golden  yellow,  tike  the  abdomen. 

The  head  is  smoolii ;  we  notice  only  on  tfie  q^aoe  between  the  eye 
and  the  occiput  some  rudiments  of  tubercles  hidden  beneaih  die 
skin,  perceptiUe  only  to  the  touch. 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  L.  earmetu$^  not  only  by  iiie 
color  of  its  fins  and  the  absence  of  armature  on  the  head,  but  also 
by  differences  in  the  general  form  and  structure  of  the  fins,  anal- 
ogous to  those  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  L.frontalU. 

From  Lake  Huron. 

Leuoisous  Hudsonius,  Dekay. 

Lbuciscub  HuDSOiriuB  Dehnf.  N.  Y.  Fn.  1842,  p.  206,  H  84, 

fig.  109. 
Clupba  Hudsonia  DeWUt  CTtnetm,  An.  Lye.  N.  H.  N.  Y.,  L,1824, 

49,  H.  2,  fig.  2. 

The  resemblance  of  this  species  to  the  Olupea  is  only  superficial, 
and  does  not  require  a  long  examination  to  be  refuted.  With  the 
exception  of  the  general  outline,  it  has  not  one  of  the  essential  cha^ 
aoters  of  organisation  of  that  family.  The  external  conformation  of 
tlie  mouth  could  not  leave  us  for  a  moment  in  hesitation  as  to  which 
natural  group  it  belongs.  It  is  of  the  &mily  of  Cyprinidse,  where 
it  has  been  placed  by  the  author  of  the  Zo5logy  of  New-York. 
Already  DeWitt  Clinton,  though  arranging  it  in  the  genus  Clupea, 
entertmed  some  doubts  in  this  respect,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
a  ventral  serrature. 

The  species  is  tolerably  well  described  by  the  authors  whom  we 
have  just  cited,  so  that  we  have  only  to  refer  our  readers  to  them. 
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We  most,  hoveyer,  reoMrk  that  the  figures  which  they  pve  of  it  are 
father  incoxiiplete.  The  oldest  is  still  the  beet  for  tiie  general  out- 
lui^B,  and  the  speoies  is  tiiere  noore  ea£»lj  reoegmied  than  b j  that  of 
the  Fauna  of  New  York,  where  the  fins  are  too  stiff  and  too  recti- 
fiaear,  and  the  scales  drawn  in  an  inyerse  direction  from  what  thej 
are  in  nature,  the  posterior  margin  being  turned  towards  the  head. 

The  formula  for  the  fin  rajs  is  as  follows : 

Br.8;  D.n.»;  A.IL,9;  C.  4, 1.  9,8,L,4;  V.8;  P.  16. 

A  very  sHght  diierence  in  the  dorsal  and  anal  may  be  noticed, 
bat  we  consider  it  of  little  importance  here.  Their  rays  bifurcate 
to  the  third  degree,  with  a  few  uneymmetrical  indications  of  a 
thAe-fold  bifurcation  on  one  of  the  rays  of  the  ifial,  and  on  some  of 
tbe  antral  ones  of  the  lobes  of  the  caudal.  The  rays  of  the  pecto- 
rals subdivide  only  onee«  As  for  the  branchiostegal  rays,  we  find 
only  three  c^  them,  though  DeWitt  Clinton  has  counted  four ;  pe^ 
haps  he  counted  the  suboperculum.  Dr.  Dekay  does  not  mention 
them.  There  is  also  something  to  be  corrected  respecting  the  lat- 
aial  line ;  the  former  says  it  ia  obsolete ;  the  latter  describes  it 
as  straight.  On  the  individuals  which  we  bare  had  under  notice, 
it  is  almost  median ;  ariAng  from  the  upper  angle  of  the  opercu- 
lum, it  is  deflected  upon  the  abdomen  to  rise  again  gradually  beyond 
the  dorsal  fin,  and  finally  to  extend  straight  towards  the  extremity 
of  die  tail. 

From  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  Very  common  about 
Fort  William  and  the  Pic. 

This  is  another  form  of  the  group  of  Leucisei,  of  which  there  is 
BO  representative  in  Europe.  It  is  likely  to  become  the  type  of  a 
distinct  genus ;  for  it  has  many  striking  peculiarities.  I  have,  how- 
ever, refrained  from  establishmg  it  until  I  diall  have  ascertained 
whether  the  specimens  found  in  different  localities  are  specifically 
identical  or  not. 


Such  a  critical  revision  of  the  fishes  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
other  great  Canadian  lakes,  was  the  first  necessary  step  in  the  mves- 
tigation  I  am  tracing,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  natural  primitive 
ralationi  between  them  and  the  rej^on  which  they  inhabit.    Before 
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drawing  &e  conelosioiis  which  follow  direoily  from  these  Ibets^  I 
afaoold  introduce  a  similar  fist  of  the  fishes  liraig  m  similar  latitades, 
or  under  similar  cireumstanees,  m  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  more 
particularly  of  the  species  of  Northern  Europe.  But  such  a  list,  to 
be  of  any  use,  should  be  divoughout  based  upon  a  eritical  compara* 
tire  inr^tigalion  of  all  the  species  of  that  continent,  which  would 
lead  to  too  great  a  digression.  The  comparison  of  iSa»  freshwater 
fi^es  of  Europe,  which  correspond  to  those  of  Nortii  America,  has 
been  carried  so  fiur,  that  I  feel  justified  in  assuming,  what  is  really 
the  &ct,  that  aU  the  species  of  North  America,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, differ  from  those  of  Europe,  if  we  limit  ourselves  strictly  te 
fishes  which  are  exelunvely  inhabitants  of  freshwater.  ^   - 

I  am  weU  aware  that  the  sahnon  which  runs  up  ike  rivers  of 
Northern  and  Central  Europe,  also  occurs  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
northern  part  of  North  America,  and  runs  up  the  rivers  emptying  into 
tiie  Atlantic.  But  this  fish  is  one  of  the  marine  arctic  fishes,  which 
migrates  with  many  others  annually  further  south,  and  which  migrsr 
tory  species  is  common  to  both  continents.  Those  species,  however, 
which  never  leave  the  freshwaters,  are,  without  exception,  different 
on  the  two  continents.  Again,  on  each  of  tiie  continents,  they  differ 
in  various  latitudes;  some,  however,  takmg  a  wider  range  tfasn 
others  m  their  natural  geographical  distribution. 

The  freshwater  fishes  of  North  America,  which  form  a  part  of  its 
temperate  fauna,  extend  over  very  considerable  ground,  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  subdivide  into  distinct  faunae  the  extensive  tracts  of  land 
between  the  arctics  and  the  Middle  States  of  the  Union.  We  notice 
over  these,  considerable  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  freshwater 
fishes.  Nevertheless,  a  minute  investigation  of  all  their  species  has 
shown  that  Lake  Superior  proper,  and  the  freshwaters  north  of  it, 
constitute  in  many  respects  a  special  ssoolo^cal  district,  sufficiently 
different  from  that  of  the  lower  lakes  and  the  northern  United  States, 
to  form  a  natural  division  in  the  great  fauna  of  the  freshwater  fishes 
of  the  temperate  zone  of  this  continent. 

We  have  shown  that  there  are  types,  occurring  in  all  the  lower 
lakes,  which  never  appear  in  Lake  Superior  and  northwards,  and 
that  most  of  the  species  found  in  Lake  Superior  are  peculiar  to  it ; 
the  Salmonidsd  only  taking  a  wider  range,  and  some  of  them  coveimg 
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almott  the  whole  extent  of  that  fftona,  while  others  iippear  circiun- 
icribed  within  very  narrow  linuts. 

Now,  such  diSmaaces  in  the  range  which  the  isolated  species  take 
in  &e  finmse  is  a  universal  character  of  the  distribntion  of  animals ; 
some  species  of  certain  families  covering,  without  distinction,  exten- 
sive grounds,  which  are  occupied  by  several  q)ecies  of  other  families, 
limited  to  parttcnlar  districts  of  the  same  zone. 

But,  after  maidng  due  allowance  for  such  variations,  and  taking  a 
general  view  of  the  subject,  we  arrive,  nevertheless,  at  this  conclu- 
sion ;  that  all  the  freshwater  fishes  of  the  district  under  examination 
are  pecufiar  to  that  district,  and  occur  nowhere  else  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

They  have  their  analogues  in  other  continents,  but  nowhere  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  American  continent  do  we  find  any  fishes  identical 
with  those  of  the  district,  the  fiEiuna  of  which  we  have  been  re- 
cently surveying.  The  Lamprey  eels  of  the  lake  district  have  very 
close  representatives  in  Europe,  but  they  cannot  be  identified.  The 
sturgeons  of  this  continent  are  neither  identical  with  those  of  Europe 
nor  with  those  of  Aaa.  The  cat-fishes  are  equally  different.  We 
'  find  a  smilar  analogy  and  similar  diflEbrences  between  the  perches, 
pickerels,  eelpouts,  salmons,  and  carps.  In  all  the  fiftmilies  which 
occur  throughout  the  temperate  zone,  there  are  near  relatives  on  the 
two  continents,  but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  stock.  And  in 
addition  to'  these,  tiiere  are  also  types  which  are  either  entirely  peculiar 
to  the  American  continent,  such  as  Lepdosteus  and  Percopsis,  or 
belong  to  genera  which  have  not  simultaneously  representatives  in 
the  two  worlds,  and  are  therefore  more  or  less  remote  from  those 
which  have  such  close  analogues.  The  fiunily  of  Percoids,  for  in- 
stance, has  several  genera  in  Europe,  which  have  no  representatives 
in  America ;  and  several  genera  in  America  which  have  no  repre- 
sentatives in  Europe,  besides  genera  which  are  represented  on  both 
continents,  though  by  representatives  specifically  distinct. 

Such  fiu)ts  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  history  of  creation, 
and  it  would  be  very  unphilosophical  to  adhere  to  any  view  respect- 
ing its  plan,  which  would  not  embrace  these  fstcts,  and  grant  them 
their  full  meaning.  If  we  fiice  the  fundamental  question  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  particular  distributicm  of  animals,  and  ask  ourselves. 
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where  have  all  these  fishes  been  oreaUd,  there  can  be  l»!it  one  anairer 
given  which  will  not  be  in  conflict  and  direct  contradictton  with  the 
facts  themaelyea,  and  the  laws  that  regolate  animal  life.  The  fishes 
and  all  other  freshwater  animals  of  tfte  region  of  the  great  lakea, 
must  hare  been  created  where  they  live.  Thej  are  circumscribed 
within  boundaries,  over  which  they  cannot  pass,  and  to  whkh  there 
is  no  natural  access  from  other  quarters.  There  is  no  trace  of  their 
having  extended  further  m  their  geographical  distribution  at  any 
former  period,  nor  of  their  having  been  limited  within  narrower 
boundaries. 

It  cannot  be  rational  to  suppose  that  they  were  created  m  soma 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  were  transferred  to  this  continent^  to 
die  away  in  the  region  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  ori^ated, 
and  to  multiply  in  the  re^on  where  they  are  found.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  take  the  present  evidence  in  their  distri- 
bution as  the  natural  fact  respecting  their  origin,  and  that  they  are, 
and  were  from  the  be^nning,  best  suited  for  the  country  where  they 
are  now  found. 

Moreover,  they  beai  to  the  species  which  inhabit  similar  regions, 
and  live  under  similar  circumstances  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the* 
Pacific  side  of  this  continent,  such  relations,  that  they  appear  to  the 
philosophical  observer  as  belon^g  to  a  plan  which  has  been  carried 
out  in  its  details  with  reference  to  the  general  arrangement.  The 
species  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  side  of  this  continent,  eo^ 
respond  in  their  general  combination  to  the  species  of  the  eastern  and 
northern  parts  of  the  American  continent,  all  over  which  the  same 
general  types  are  extended.  They  correspond  to  each  other  on  the 
whole,  but  differ  as  to  species. 

And  agmn,  this  temperate  fauna  has  such  reference  to  the  fiuma 
of  the  Arctic,  and  to  that  of  the  warmer  zones,  that  any  traaqyositioa 
of  belated  members  of  the  whole  plan,  would  disturb  the  hannony 
which  is  evidentiy  maintained  throughout  the  natural  distribution  of 
organiaed  bemgs  all  over  the  world.  This  internal  evidence  of  an 
intentional  arrangement,  having  direct  reference  to  tiie  present  geo> 
graphical  dbtribution  of  the  animals,  dispersed  over  the  whole  surface 
of  our  globe,  shows  most  conclusively,  that  they  have  been  created 
where  they  are  now  found.    Denymg  this  position  were  equivalent 
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to  denying  that  the  creation  has  been  made  according  to  a  wise  plan. 
It  were  denying  to  the  Creator  the  intention  of  establishing  well 
regulated  natural  relations  between  the  beings  he  has  called  into 
existence.  It  were  denying  him  the  wisdom  which  is  exemplified  in 
nature,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  creatures  themselves,  to  ascribe  it  even 
to  those  creatures  in  which  we  hardly  see  evidence  of  consciousness, 
or  worse  than  all,  to  ascribe  this  wonderful  order  to  physical  influences 
or  mere  chance. 

As  soon  as  this  general  conclusion  id  granted,  there  are,  however, 
some  further  adaptations  which  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Each 
type,  being  created  wittun  the  linnts  of  the  natural  area  which 
it  is  to  inhabit,  must  have  been  placed  there  under  circumstances 
favorable  to  its  preservation  and  reproduction,  and  adapted  to  the 
folfilment  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are,  in 
animals,  pecuUar  adaptations  which  are  characteristic  of  their  species, 
and  which  caimot  be  saj^posed  to  have  arisen  from  subordinate  influ- 
ences. Those  which  live  in  shoals  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been 
created  in  single  pairs*  Those  which  are  made  to  be  the  food  oi 
others  cannot  have  been  created  in  tbe  same  proportions  as  those 
which  feed  upon  them.  Those  which  are  everywhere  found  in  innu- 
merable specimens,  must  have  been  introduced  in  nmnbers  capable  of 
maintaining  their  normal  proportions  to  those  which  live  isolated,  and 
are  comparatively  and  constantiy  fewer.  For  we  know  that  this  har» 
mcmj  in  the  numerical  proportions  between  animals  is  one  of  the  great 
laws  of  nature.  The  circumstance  that  species  occur  within  definite 
limits  where  no  obstacles  prevent  their  wider  distribution,  leads  to  the 
further  inference  that  these  limits  were  assigned  to  them  from  the 
be^ning,  and  so  we  should  come  to  the  final  conclusion,  that  the 
order  which  prevails  throughout  the  creation  is  intentional,  that  it  is 
regulated  by  the  limits  marked  out  on  the  first  day  of  creation,  and 
that  it  has  been  maintained  unchanged  through  ages,  with  no  other 
modifications  than  those  wluch  the  higher  intellectual  powers  of  man 
enable  him  to  impose  upon  some  few  of  the  animals  more  closely 
connected  with  him,  and  in  reference  to  those  very  Hmited  changes 
which  he  is  able  to  produce  artificially  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe* 
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VII. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SOME  NEW  SPECIES  OF  REPTILES  FROM 
THE  REGION  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 


Hylodes  maculatus,  Agaas. 
PI.  VI.,  figs.  1,  2,  8. 


This  species  is  so  charaoteristse  as  to  leave  no  difficnltj  in  distin- 
guishing it  from  tiiose  already  known  belon^g  to  the  same  genus. 
Its  form  is  narrow,  elongate ;  and  its  head  smaller,  in  proportion  to 
the  body,  than  in  any  o&er  species.  The  length  of  the  head  is  con- 
tained twice  in  the  length  of  the  body,  thus  forming  one-third  of  the 
whole  length.  The  body  is  oblong,  rounded,  somewhat  broader  than 
high,  tapering  towards  its  posterior  extremity.  The  head  is  ellipti- 
cal, tapering  towards  the  snont,  somewhat  distinct  from  the  trunk  by 
a  slight  contraction  of  the  neck ;  its  greatest  width  is  behind  the 
eyes ;  its  upper  surface  is  depressed  so  that  the  head  appears  rather 
flat?  The  eyes,  of  a  medium  size,  are  turned  upwards  near  the  ma^ 
gin  of  the  head,  bat  are  hardly  prominent.  lie  nostrik  are  lateral, 
and  very  near  the  extremity  of  the  snout.  The  tympanic  circle 
IS  small,  and  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  -  The  mouth  is  widely 
split ;  the  lower  jaw  is  overlapped  by  the  upper,'  and  the  snout 
slightly  prominent  The  palatal  teeth  are  arranged  in  piurs,  upon 
two  small,  very  narrow  bones ;  they  are  extremely  mmute.  Those 
of  the  upper  jaw,  still  less  developed,  occur  only  on  the  middle  third 
of  its  arch.  The  tongue  is  broad,  and  fills  the  whole  floor  of  the 
mouth ;  it  is  free  upon  two-thirds  of  its  posterior  extremity,  the 
margin  of  which  is  obtusely  bilobed ;  the  •anterior  mar^  and  the 
sides  are  hardly  free. 
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Hie  fimbe  sre  yeiy  dender ;  the  ftogen  yerj  slim,  and  free  for 
Hieir  whde  lengtb.  Hie  eftrpos  and  tarsus  are  hardly  broader  than 
the  forearm  and  leg.  The  posterior  extremities  ezoeed  the  lengtti 
of  the  bodj  by  the  length  of  the  longest  finger.  All  the  fingers  are 
tamed  in  one  direction,  bent  ontwards.  The  anterior  limbs,  half  as 
long  as  thid  posterior,  have  the  two  outer  toes  turned  outwards,  while 
the  two  others  are  arched  mwards. 

l%e  upper  surfiice  of  the  head  is  smooth,  as  are  also  the  back  and 
the  legs ;  but  the  sides  sre  covered  with  minute  cutaneous  tubercles, 
which  extend  over  the  whole  lower  surfiice  of  the  body,  where  they 
incTease  in  sise ;  they  extend,  also,  over  the  thi^  and  forearm ;  the 
lower  jaw  and  extremities  of  tiie  fimbs,  alone,  bemg  perfectiy  smooth 
underneath. 

The  color  is  of  a  bluish  gray,  irregulariy  specUed  with  small  black 
dots,  which  are  partiy  oblong,  partly  circular,  and  very  well  circum- 
scribed in  their  outHms,  so  iksA  they  show  distmctiy,  notwithstanding 
the  sli^t  diflforence  in  color.  The  lower  surfitce  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish white,  dark  upon  the  indes,  lighter  and  purer  under  the  head  and 
along  the  mar^  of  the  lower  jaw.  A  very  narrow  white  band 
extends  along  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw,  as  far  back  as  the  inser- 
tion of  tiie  arm,  upon  which  it  encroaches  somewhat. 

Rgs.  1,  2,  represent  the  species  of  the  natural  sise  ;  the  first,  in 
tiie  natural  attitude  of  the  animal ;  the  second,  as  seen  from  below. 
Fig.  3  represents  a  tadpole,  remarkable  for  the  great  length  the  tail 
still  preserves,  tiie  legs  b^g  already  very  far  advanced  in  their 
development.  Whether  they  imdergo  their  metamorphoses  in  one 
season,  or  spend  the  first  winter  in  an  intermediate  state  between 
tfattr  larval  and  adult  fi)rm,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Raka  kigbioaks,  AgasB* 

PL  VL,  figs.  4,  6. 

This  species  is  mtermediate,  with  reference  to  its  sixe  and  the 
development  of  its  limbs,  between  R.  damitan$  and  R.  halecina. 
It  differs  from  both  by  its  color,  and  by  the  form  of  its  legs ;  the  hind 
foot  being  more  extensively  palmate,  and  their  membrane  extending 
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to  the  base  of  the  last  fiagers*  The  fiigam,  hovevef ,  are  compara- 
tively more  slender,  aad  those  of  the  anterior  foot  more  uiequil 
when  cofl)pared  to  each  other* 

The  head  is  rather  pronunent,  the  aaoat^  however,  bemg  rouoded. 
The  nostrils,  which  are  very  small^  op^n  at  its  extremity.  The  eyes 
ore  circular,  and  of  medium  size,  slightly  prominent.  The  upper 
eyelid  rises  to  the  greatest  height  of  the  head*  The  tympanic  (iid$ 
is  very  large,  and  very  near  the  orbit.  The  moutii,  widely  split,  is 
provided  with  acute  teeth  upon  the  whole  margin  of  the  upper  jaw* 
There  is  also  a  small  group  of  teeth,  in  pairs,  upon  the  palatal  boneSi 
The  tongue  is  broad,  oblong,  pear-shaped,  liniiig  the  whole  floor  of 
the  mouth  from  the  symphysis  of  &e  lower  jaw ;  it  temmates  baek 
wards  in  two  obtuse  lobes. 

The  body  is  proportionally  long,  ovate,  the  bead  fcrming  one-tinrd 
of  the  Whole  length.  A  cutaneous  keel,  of  the  same  color  as  ths 
main  hue  of  the  back,  extends  on  both  sides  finom  the  posterior  angle 
of  the  orbit  to  the  anus.  The  posterior  limbs  are  longer  than  tiie 
whole  body  by  the  whole  length  of  the  feet  The  thighs  are  com* 
paratively  thick  and  short.  The  anterior  Hmbs  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  whole  body  that  are  usually  observed  in 
the  various  species  of  frogs.  Figg.  4  and  6  g^ve,  not  only  an  accurati 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  animal,  but  the  proportioosl 
thickness  and  length  of  the  toes  are  drawn  with  the  greatest 
minuteness. 

The  largest  specimens  I  have  collected  are  about  one-fourth  larger 
than  the  figures.  The  color  is  of  a  blackish  brown  mpoa  the  whoJe 
upper  surface  of  the  body,  head  and  limbs.  Irregular,  deep  black 
spots,  of  an  angular  form,  are  dispersed  over  this  whole  surface ;  tfaej 
are  very  small  upon  the  head,  but  larger  upon  the  back,  and  largest 
upon  the  hmd  legs.  In  large  specimens,  ilie  general  color  is  more 
uniform,  somewhat  darker,  and  the  spots  less  distinct.  The  whole 
lower  surface  is  either  uniformly  whitish,  or  with  a  slight  yellowidi 
tint  towards  the  hind  extremity,  and  frequently  with  small  blackish 
or  brownish  spots  along  the  sides.  The  outline  of  the  lower  margin 
is  bordered  with  white.  Specimens  of  tfiis  species  were  caught  in 
various  localities  along  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
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Groiopvobius. 
PI  VL,  figp.  6  to  8. 

I  abstam  from  giving  a  specific  name  to  this  species,  from  fear  of 
adding  a  useless  synonjm  to  its  nomenclature.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
closely  allied  to,  and  probably  identical  with  O.  tergeminui.  Its 
head,  however,  is  rather  elliptical  than  triangular,  and  the  spots 
which  cover  it  differ,  as  may  be  seen  on  comparing  our  figure  widi 
that  of  Dr.  Holbrook.*  The  snout  is  truncate.  Having  no  authentic 
specimen  of  Q,  tergemmM  to  compare  with  mine,  I  shall  only  point 
oat  the  cUfferenees  I  have  noticed  between  my  specimen  and  the  de- 
scription and  figure  of  Dr.  Holbrook,  leaving  it  to  fulm^  comparisons 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  specific  identity  or  difiere&ce. 

The  general  color  is  the  same  as  that  of  O.  tergernintMy  but  the 
two  brown  bands  which  exist  along  the  neck  on  each  side,  and  con- 
verge upon  the  back,  are  shorter.  The  bands  of  the  sante  color,  which 
arise  from  the  eyes,  extend  beyond  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and 
nearly  meet  the  other  bands,  where  they  unite  with  the  first  spot  on 
the  back.  The  width  of  these  bands  covers  three  rows  of  scales. 
Th/e  whit»  band  below  this  is  much  narrower,  and  covers  but  one 
angle  row  of  scales,  and  is  bent  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Along 
file  back  there  are  thirty  oblong  transverse  spots,  deeply  emar^ate 
OD  tbe  antmor  side,  and  slij^tly  concave  on  the  posterior  side  back- 
wards. They  appear  like  a  pair  of  spota  united.  Upon  the  tail 
there  are  five  quadrangular,  oblong,  transverse  spots,  in  advance  of 
the  caudsd  plates.  Upon  the  sides  there  is  a  double  row  of  smaller 
spots,  of  an  oblong  or  subcircular  form,  varying  in  size,  and  alternat- 
ing with  each  other,  while  in  C.  tergeminus  there  is  only  one  small 
lateral  row.  The  k>wer  surface  of  the  body  is  mottled  with  black  and 
white,  with  very  minute  gray  dots.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty  abdominal  plates,  apparently  broader  than  those  of  (7.  tergemi- 
nus;  and,  in  addition,  in  advance  of  the  anus,  they  are  of  a  semicir^ 
cular  form.  The  caudal  plates  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  twenty- 
five  of  which  are  entire,  and  three,  in  advance  of  the  rattle,  bilobed. 

•  North  Amerioan  Herpetology,  toL  III.,  PI.  6. 
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The  lobes  of  the  rattle  hare  the  same  dimensions  as  tiiofle  of  C. 
tergeminvs.  The  whole  leng&  of  the  bodj  is  two  feet  two  inches ; 
the  head  measures  one  inch  and  a  quarter ;  tiie  tail,  three  inches 
and  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  There  are  other  sK^t  differences  in 
the  proportional  length  of  the  body  and  of  the  tail,  oorrespondbg 
to  the  differences  noticed  in  the  greater  number  of  caudal  plates 
and  the  greater  widtii  of  the  abdominal  plates. 
The  specimen  was  caught  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Huron. 
Besides  those  species,  the  following  reptiles  occur  about  Lake 
Superior : 

Tro^ndonotafl  sirtalis, 

"  eryihiogaster, 

**  a  apedes  aUied  to  rigidos,  fiom  Lake  Huroo, 

Bui)  AamcamiSy 
fiana  haleeinai 
'<    flgrlvatica. 

These  three  spedes  occur  as  far  north  as  Neepigon  Bay,  and  a 
circumstance,  which  has  struck  me  very  forcibly,  is  the  remarkable 
size  of  the  specimens  observed  m  these  high  latitudes. 

Hethodon  erythronotofl  Bd. 

MenobranchTU  maculatiu.    This  species  does  act  properiy  oocor  in  Ldb 
Biiperiar,  but  is  foond  in  Muddy  Lake,  bebw  Saait  St  Marie. 

No  turtles  are  found  any  where  on  the  aortfaem  shores  of  Lake 
Saperior,  as  fSeur  as  I  know. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   BIRDS  COLLECTED  AND  OBSERVED  AT 
LAKE  SUPERIOR, 

»T   J.    I.    OABOT. 


The  striking  floaroity  of  birds  and  qnadrnpeds  about  tiie  lake  has 
ahready  been  noticed  in  the  Narrative.  In  the  case  of  the  gramvo- 
rons  and  fm^vorons  species^  this  might  be  accounted  for  from  the 
scarcity  of  their  proper  food.  To  the  insectivoroos  birds,  however, 
this  reasonmg  certatnlj  could  not  apply.  One  would  have  ezpeoted 
to  find  the  warblera,  espeekilly,  breeding  in  abundanoe  in  this 
region.  But  the  only  birds  that  could  be  called  tolerably  abundant 
(except  in  special  localities)  were  SSonotrichia  pennsylvanica,  and  in 
a  less  degree,  Parus  atricapillus  and  Ampelis  cedrorum,  Some- 
thing, no  doubt,  must  be  attributed  to  the  season,  many  birds  having 
passed  further  northward,  and  others  being  engaged  in  bcubation. 
Then  all  birds  are  more  silent  at  this  season,  and  less  inclined  to  loco- 
motion. On  the  other  hand,  we  found  a  great  abundance  and 
variety  of  birds  at  the  Sault,  much  greater  than  would  be  found  in 
Massachusetts  at  that  season.  And  whenever  we  came  to  a  tradmg 
post,  we  found  a  great  difierence  in  this  respect,  although  the  In* 
dians,  whether  from  scarcity  of  food  or  from  wantonness,  destroy 
great  numbers  even  of  the  smaller  species.  It  would  seem,  that 
apart  from  a  more  abundant  supply  of  nourishment,  the  neighbor- 
hood of  man  is  in  some  way  attractive  to  birds, — ^partly  perhaps 
from  the  greater  freedom  of  such  situations  from  beasts  and  birds  of 
prey.  As  to  the  water-l^ds,  the  nature  of  the  country  would  at 
once  indicate  that  none  but  pscivorous  species  were  to  be  expected. 
In  the  annual  migrations,  it  is  said  laa*ge  numbers  of  ducks,  and 
particularly  of  g^ese,  ali^^t,  for  a  day  or  two,  m  the  streams  and 
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pools  of  the  shore.  But  the  deep,  cold  waters  of  the  lake,  penmtting 
no  growth  of  water-plants,  except  occasionally  in  a  sheltered  cove, 
possess  no  attractions  further.  Accordingly,  the  only  water-birds  we 
saw  were  Larue  argentatus,  Colymbus  glacialis  and  Mergus  cucul- 
latus,  all  which  we  usually  saw  in  small  numbers  eyery  day,  and 
one  specimen  of  Colymbus  septentrionalis.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Detroit  we  saw  black  terns  in  abundance,  and  heard  that  some 
of  the  ligh^colored  species  bred  about  St.  Joseph's  Island,  but  we 
saw  none  of  them  beyond  the  St.  Clair. 

Seeing  the  importance  that  is  be^nning  to  be  given  to  even 
minute  detidls  of  geographical  distribution,  I  have  subdivided  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  species  observed,  so  as  to  present  first  the  species  of  most 
extensive  range,  and  afterwards  those  of  more  confined  localities. 


From  (ke  Savk  to  Fart  WUliam. 
Corvus  cedromm. 
Ampeli^  cacaloCL 
Parus  atricapinus. 
Begalvs.safer^MU 
Yireo  oUvaoeua. 
Mniotilta  coionata. 
Hirundo  bicolor. 

*"       rufa. 
Zonotrichia  pennflylvaniea. 
Eeu^wtM  migtatorins. 
Tringoides  mafiulana. 
Lanu  aigentattts. 
Colymbus  glacialis. 
Mergus  cncullatus. 

Frwi  ike  Smdt  to  ike  Pk^  and  at  Ftni 

Bonasa  imibelhis. 

Zonotzichia  melodia. 

From  the  SauU  to  Sl  Ignace. 
IVirdus  migratoriiMi 
Mniotilta  virens. 
Fringilla  hiemalis. 
Carpodacus  pnrpareat. 
Unnunculus  sparveiiua. 
Halietus  leacocepbalus. 


From  the  Sauk  to  the  Pic. 
Sialia  WDsom. 
Mniotilta  ssstiva. 
Setophaga  ratioiUa. 
Sitta  canadensis. 
Fringilla  pinna. 
Zonotricbia  sodalis. 
Pandion  CaroUnensis. 

From  the  Sank  to  Mieh^otuL 
Corvus  Aaterieaniia. 
Cyanocorax  cristatns. 
Mniodlta  maculosa. 

From  Michipicotin  to  Fort  William. 
Tetrao  canadensis. 
Myiobios  Coopexi 

From  the  Pic  to  Fort  WUliam. 
Perisoreus  canadensis. 
Parus  Hudsonicus. 
Lozia  americana. 
"    lencopftera. 
Pieiis  viUoBMs. 

''  pttbeaoens. 
Picoides  arcticus. 

*<       hirsutus. 
Tocaaus  mtlanobncofc 
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AttheScndL 
Agelains  pboeniceus. 
Yireo  noveboracensifl. 
Mnioyita  maritima. 

**  Pennsylyanicft. 
Tricbas  Philadelphia. 
Setophaga  WilsoniL 
Guiiaca  ladoyiciaDa. 
Zoootrichia  SaTanna. 
S^rrnium  nebalosum. 
ColTmbiifl  fleptentrioBalii. 

Neighborhood  ofMdmomie* 
Chorddles  Virginiannai 
MniotQta  striata. 

AiikePie. 
Colaptes  aaratns. 
Xordufl  bnnmena. 


At  the  Pic. 
Mniotilta  peregrioa  (and  joung). 
Mjiobius  nonciola. 

"        Tirens. 
3onotrichia  pusxila. 
^        LinoobuL 

Neighborhood  of  St.  Ignace* 
Falco  peregiinuB  (unfledged). 
Somia  nlula. 

At  Fort  WiiUam. 
Coiyle  riparia. 
Ceryle  alcyon. 
Tringa  ScMnziL 
Totaniu  flavipes. 

At  the  Sault  and  Fort  WSUam. 
Setophaga  canadenna 
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DESCRTPTIONS  OF  SOME  SPECIES  OF  LEFTOOPTEBA,  FBOM 
THE  NOBTHEKN  SHORES  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

BT  DR.  THADDBUB  WILLIAM    HABBIB. 


PONTU  OLE&ACBA   H. 
n.  Vn.,  fig.  1. 


Pantia  oleracea  Harris,  New  England  Farmer,  toI.  VUl.,  p.  402 
(1829). — Discourse  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, p.  7,  21  (1832). — Catalogue  of  Insects  of  Massachusetts, 
in  Hitchcock's  Report,  Ist  ed.  p.  589  (1888).— The  same,  2d 
ed.  p.  590  (1835). — ^Report  on  Insects  of  Massachusetts  inju- 
rious to  Vegetation,  p.  213  (1841).— Eirbj,  Fauna  Boreali- 
Americana,  Part  IV.,  p.  288  (1837). 

Pieris  oleracea  Boisduval,  Species  Q^n.  des  Lfepdopteres,  tome  L, 
p.  518  (1836), 

Alis  subrotundatis  mtegerrimis  albis;  anticis  basi  coetaquenigri- 
cantibus,  subtus  apicem  et  posticis,  infra,  luteis  fusco-venosis. 

Alar.  exp.  2  unc. 

Body  black  above.  Antennae  black,  annulated  with  white,  and 
rufous  at  the  tip.  Wings  yellowish  white ;  the  anterior  piur  dusky 
on  the  front  edge  and  base  ;  tip,  beneath,  pale  yellow,  with  dusky 
veins.  Under  side  of  the  hindwings  pale  yellow,  with  broad, 
dusky  veins,  and  a  saffron-yellow  spot  on  the  humeral  an^e. 

The  tip  of  the  forewings  is  often  marked  with  two  or  three  little 
dusky  stripes,  in  the  males.  The  dusky  veining  of  the  under  side  of 
the  hmd  wings  is  less  distinct  in  the  females  than  in  the  other  sex, 
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and  is  sometiiDes  entirely  wantmg.  Speoimene  of  tbe  females  haye 
been  aeen,  though  rarely,  with  one  or  two  duskj  spots  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  fcHrewings,  towards  the  outer  mar^n. 

The  eggs  of  this  insect  are  pyrifonn,  lon^tudinaHy  ribbed,  and 
of  a  yellowkh  eolor.  The  larva  is  pale  green,  rety  ndnntely 
sprinkled  unth  darker  dots,  and  with  a  darker  dorsal  line.  It  grows 
to  the  length  of  one  inoh  and  a  quarter.  Its  natural  food  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  found  abundanfly  on  the  leaves  of  the  mustard, 
turnip,  radish,  cabbage,  and  other  cultiyated  oleraceous  plants,  to 
which  it  is  often  rery  injurious.  Tho  pupa  is  pale  green  or  white, 
regularly  aud  finely  spotted  with  black.  There  is  a  conical  projec- 
tkm  on  the  front,  and  a  securiform  one  on  the  thorax ;  and  the  sides 
of  the  body  are  angular  and  produced  in  the  middle.  Length  of  the 
pupa  eight-tenths  of  an  mch«  The  pupa  state  lasts  about  eleven 
days  in  the  summer,  and  continues  through  tiie  winter ;  tiiere  being 
two  broods  of  the  larva  in  the  course  of  one  season. 

This  species  rarely  extends  further  south  than  the  latitude  of  New 
Hampshire.  It  has  not  been  figured  before.  Mr.  Eirby's  Pontia 
auta  may,  perhaps,  be  only  a  variety  of  it. 

DeILBP^ILA  CHAlLfiNBBn  H. 

PI.  Vn.,  fig.  2. 

Sphinx  EpiloUi  Harris,  Cat.  Ins.  Mass.  m  Hitchcock's  Report,  1st 
ed.,  p.  590  (1838).— The  same,  2d  ed.,  p.  691  (1835). 

DeilepJdla  Chamcenerii  Harris,  Catalogue  of  North  Amer.  Sphin- 
ges. Amer.  Joum.  Science,  vd.  36.,  p.  8D5  (1889). 

Olivaceo-brunnea ;  capite  thoraceque  linea  laterali  alba ;  alis  prim- 
oribus  vitta  duplici  intermedia,  apice  attenuata,  parte  exteriori  denta- 
ta  pallide  ochracea,  parte  interiori  flexuosa  fusca ;  secundariis  nigro- 
fiiscis,  fescift  lata  macula  rubra  indudente  rosea,  intns,  ciliisque 
albis ;  abdonune  punctis  sex  dorsalibus  albis,  lateribus  fiuciis  duabus 
Bigris  et  albis  prope  basin,  duabusque  albis  posterioribus  abbreviatis. 

Alar.  exp.  2| — 8  unc. 

Olive-brown,  with  a  white  lateral  line,  ezten&g  from  the  front 
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ftbo?e  ibe  ejeB  &dl  tfie  mdee  of  the  thorftx,  wliere  it  is  mftrg^iied 
above  wiQi  black.  Palpi  white  below.  Forewings  with  a  blaok 
spot  at  base  and  another  adjacent  to  a  white  dash  within  the  ndddk 
of  the  outer  edge ;  a  flezuoos  buffcolored  stripe,  hennaing  near  the 
base  of  the  inner  margin,  indented  externally,  extends  to  the  tip,  and 
is  bounded  within  b;  a  dark  brown  tapering  stripe.  Hindwingi 
blackish,  or  dusky  brown,  with  a  broad  sinuous  rosy  band  includiag 
a  deep  red  spot,  and  uniting  with  a  white  one  near  the  inner  an^. 
Fringes  of  the  hindwings,  and  inner  edge  of  the  forewings  whits. 
Abdomen  with  a  dorsal  series  of  six  white  dots ;  two  black  and  two  al- 
ternating white  bands  on  each  side  of  the  base,  and  two  narrow  trans- 
Terse  white  lines  near  the  tip ;  ventral  segments  edged  with  while. 
Legs  brown ;  the  tibise  edged  externally  with  white* 

This  species,  which  occurs  abundantly  in  New  Hampshire,  was 
taken  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  is  now  figured 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  the  American  representative  of  DeiUphSa 
Gain.  Mr.  Kirby's  D.  intermedia^  which  has  the  atripe  on  the 
forewings  of  a  pale  rose^M>lor,  and  wants  the  dorsal  series  of  white 
dots,  may  possibly  be  a  local  variety  of  2>.  OhamcenerU.  The  hurva 
of  our  species  lives  on  the  EpiloUam  angmtifolium.  It  is  bronied 
green  above,  and  red  beneath,  with  nine  round  cream-cdored  spots, 
encircled  with  black  on  each  side,  and  a  red  caudal  horn. 

Smbrinthus  modbsta  H. 

PI.  vn.,  fiig.  7. 

SmerinikiM  mode$ta  Harris,  Catalogue  of  North  American  Sphin- 
ges. Amer.  Joum.  Science,  vol.  86.,  p.  292  (1889). 

Olivaceo-ochracea ;  capite  parvo  non  cristato,  masonlonmi  antea- 
BIS  subtus  transverse  biciUatis;  alis  primoribus  orenatis,  stri^ 
flexuosa  transversa  basali  virguloque  stigmaticali  pallidis,  fascii  lata 
nndulata  media,  strigisque  duabus  crenatis  posteriwibna,  satoratt 
olivaceis;  secundariis  medio  basique  purpureis,  macuU  transvena 
nigra  &8ci6qae  abbreviata  fusca  prope  angulum  analem  tttis. 

Alar.  eif.  6  um. 
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OKTe'dnb ;  h^A  rtrj  small,  and  iritiioat  a  prouaint  eresi;  aa- 
taniMB  of  the  males  tranaveraely  biciliated  beneadi.  Forewingi 
aeaDoped,  with  a  tranaverse  sinuous  pale  line  near  the  base;  a 
whitish  commsrshaped  stigma  on  a  broad  undulated  dark  oliTOK$ok>red 
eentral  band,  and  two  transverse  undulated  Ibes  towards  the  tip ; 
imder  side  purple  in  die  middle  of  the  disk.  Hindwings  purple  in 
the  middle  and  at  base,  with  a  traasFerse  black  spot,  and  an  abbre- 
viated duskj  blue  band  near  the  anal  angle.  Bodj  yery  robust,  and 
with  the  legs  immaculate. 

One  of  the  largest  species  of  the  genus.  A  (ungle  male  was  taken 
on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  in  the  summer  of  1848,  and 
a  fine  female  was  captnred  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1849,  which  have  afforded  the  means  for  a  more  full  and  cor- 
rect description  than  has  heretofore  been  ^ven.  This  species 
appears  to  be  rare,  and  has  not  before  been  figured.  It  is  the 
representative  of  the  European  S.  2Uus  and  QuercAi. 


HSPIOLUS  ABOBHTEOMACULATUS  H. 

PI.  vn.,  fig.  6. 

Siepialtu  argenteomaculatui  Harris,  Catalogue  in  Hitchcock's 
Report,  Ist  ed.  p.  691  (1888).— The  same,  2d  ed.  p.  592  (1835). 
— Report  on  Insects'  injurious  to  Vegetation,  p.  295  (1841). — 
Gosse,  Canadian  Naturalist,  p.  248  (1840). 

Fusco-oohraceus  vel  cinereo-brunneus ;  alis  primoribus  pallidis, 
ochraceo  vel  brunneo  fasciatis,  guttisque  duabus  prope  basin  argen- 
teis ;  secundariis  rubro-vel  cinereoK>chraceis,  immaculatis. 

Alar.,  exp.  2},  8f  unc. 

Only  two  specimens  of  this  fine  insect  have  fallen  under  my  obser- 
vation. They  diflfor  much  in  siso  and  color.  The  smallest,  appar 
rently  a  male,  was  taken  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  many  years  ago. 
When  at  rest,  the  wings  are  very  much  deflexed,  and  form  a  steep 
roof  over  the  back.  The  body  is  light  brown ;  the  forewings  are 
of  a  very  pale  ashen  brown  odor,  variegated  wiHt  darker  clouds  and 
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oUiqne  wwrjbtodg,  and  an  oraamented  wifli  two  ArerjiMie  Bpoti 
near  ttie  base,  at  the  inner  angles  of  the  diacoidal  ceye ;  the  anterior 
spot  being  round  and  llie  posterior  and  larger  one  triangalar.  Tbm 
hindwipg^  are  Hght  ashen  brown  at  base,  pasring  into  dnskj  ochre» 
yellow.  Tb»  large  specimen  is  a  female,  and  was  taken  by  Profes- 
sor Agasaiz  on  the  nortihem  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  body 
is  of  a  dusky  oohre-yellow  color,  tinged  on  the  sides  and  on  the  legs 
with  red.  The  forewings  are  light  rosy  buff,  with  brownish  oelo^ 
clouds  and  bands,  two  alvery  spots  near  the  base,  and  a  whitish  do# 
near  the  tip.  The  hindwbgs,  above,  and  all  the  wings  beneath,  are 
of  a  deep  ochre-yellow  color,  tmged  with  red. 

The  empty  pupsMkins  of  this  or  of  an  allied  species  are  sometimea 
found  on  our  sea^^aches. 


Abocu  PABnavoB  H. 
PL  Vn.,  fig.  4. 

Alis  primoribus  fusco-brunneis,  maoulis  sparsis  lactifloreis ;  secun- 
dariis  folvo-flavis,  basi,  maculA  media  triangulari,  fiisciftque  postica 
undata  nigris ;  abdonune  supra  fusoo  apice  fulvo. 

Abr.  exp.  unc.  2^. 

Head  brown,  with  a  crimson  fiinge  above  and  between  the  black 
antennso.  Thorax  brown  above,  margmed  before  with  an  arcuated 
cream-colored  band,  which  is  continued  on  each  side  of  the  outer 
edge  of  the  shoulder-covers ;  upper  edge  of  the  collar  crimson-red. 
Forewings  dusky  brown,  with  three  small  creaoH^olored  spots  on  the 
outer  edge ;  four  spots  of  the  same  color  in  a  line  near  the  inner 
margin,  and  several  more  scattered  on  the  disk.  Hindwings  deep 
ochre-yellow,  with  the  base,  the  basal  edge  of  the  inner  margui,  a 
triangular  spot  in  the  middle,  adjoining  the  basal  spot,  and  a  broad 
indented  band  behind,  of  a  black  color.  Abdomen  dusky  above, 
tawny  at  tip  and  beneatlu  Leg^  dusky,  thighs  and  tibisd  fiingsd 
with  crimson-red  hairs. 

This  fine  species  was  taken  on  the  northern  shore  of  I^ke  Supe- 
rior. It  belciigi  to  the  same  gnrap  as  the  European  CSqp'o,  from  all  the 
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known  Tarieties  of  which  it  diflbrs  in  having  the  arcnated  white  line 
aa  the  thorax,  laid  the  black  band  on  the  hindwings.  The  situation 
of  this  band  is  not  so  fiur  back  as  the  black  spots  found  on  the  hind- 
wings  of  the  allied  species.  The  banded  hindwings,  with  the  en- 
tirely black  or  dusky  antenna^  will  sufficiently  distinguish  this  species 
from  the  Aretia  Ameriecmay  a  description  of  which  is  here  added  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Aboha  Ams&ioana  H. 

PL  VII.,  fig.  6. 

Aretia  Ainwrieana  Hams,  Beport  on  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation, 
p.  246  (1841). 

Alls  primoribus  brunneis,  maculis,  rivulisque  albidis ;  secundariis 
fblyo-flavis,  maculis  unica  media  renifonni,  tribusque  posticb  rotundis 
nigris ;  abdomine  fulyo,  dorso  nigro-quadrimaculato. 

Alar.  exp.  unc.  2^. 

Head  brown,  antennse  white  above,  with  brown  pectiQations. 
Thorax  brown  above,  margined  before  with  an  arcuated  yellowish 
white  band,  which  is  continued  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  shoulder- 
covers;  upper  edge  of  the  collar  crimson-red.  Forewings  coffee- 
brown,  with  three  yellowish  white  spots  on  the  outer  edge,  and 
crossed  by  irregular  anastomosing  yellowish  white  lines.  Hind- 
wings  bright  ochre-yellow,  with  a  large  reniform  central  black  spot, 
two  round  bhick  spots  behind,  a  third  smaller  spot  near  the  anal 
angle,  and  a  black  dot  between  the  middle  and  the  inner  marpn. 
Abdomen  tawny,  with  four  blackish  dorsal  spots.  Legs  dusky,  the 
thighs  and  anterior  tibise  fringed  witii  red  hairs ;  the  hindmost  tarsi 
whitish,  annulated  with  black. 

This  species,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  figured,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Edward  Doubleday,  near  Trenton  Falls.  From  the  Caja  it  is 
distinguished,  like  the  Parthenon^  by  the  arcuated  white  margin  of  the 
thorax,  &;c.  The  arrangement  of  the  white  spots  and  rivulets  <m 
the  forewings  is  the  same  as  in  the  European  species. 
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Ennomos  maculasia  H. 
PL  Vn.,  fig.  8. 

Flava ;  alis  angnlatis  subdentatis,  anticis  apice  sintiato-tnincatis, 
prope  basin  apicemque  brunneo  maculato-fasciatis ;  omnibus  poetice 
macula  magna  rhomboidea  brunnea  mar^nem  potticum  angulumqu^ 
analem  attingente* 

Alar,  ezp.  1^  uno. 

This  pretty  Geometer  has  the  form  of  Ennomon  (^Eurymeni) 
dolabrariaj  and  perhaps  belongs  to  the  same  subgenus.  It  is  found 
in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  antenn»  are  brown,  and  are  pectinated  onlj  in  the  males. 
The  tongue  is  half  as  long  as  the  body,  which,  with  the  upper  side 
of  the  forewings,  is  citron-yellow ;  the  hindwmgs  and  under  sides 
are  somewhat  paler.  The  foremngs  have  a  rust-brown  costal  spot 
near  the  shoulders,  a  transverse  row  of  spots  near  the  base,  a  slag- 
matical  dot,  three  little  spots  near  the  tip,  and  a  very  large  losenge- 
ghaped  spot  at  the  anal  angle,  of  the  same  brown  color,  the  large 
spot  being  bordered  before  and  behind  with  darker  brown.  The 
hmd wings  have  a  central  bro?niish  dot,  and  a  large  pale  brown  spot, 
bordered  before  and  behind  with  a  darker  line  at  the  anal  angle, 
which  also  is  deeply  tmged  with  brown. 


Ligt  of  liepidopterous  In^eeU,  taken  ly  Proftnot  L.  Aganiz  on  Ai 
northern  Jkore  of  Lake  Superior. 

L  FAnLions. 
Fontta  Oleracea  Harris, 
Colias  Pelidne  ?  Boisduval. 

«<     ChTyBotheme  ?  Esper.    var.?  Boud. 
Polyommatos. 
Limenitifl  Arthenua  Drtiry. 
Danaiu  Arcluppus  F. 

Argynnis  Aphxidite  F.    (nee  Daphnis,  O.,  nee  Cybcle,  F,) 
MelitflBa  Myrina  Cramer, 

•*        CocyU  Or. 
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,  J.  albam  BocmL 
«     CwdaiX. 

*       n.  SFHINaES. 

i^eria  ezitiosa  Soy. 

Deilephila  Chamenerii  H. 

Sphinx  (Lethia  HiSm.)  KalmuB  SnUA—AhbatL 

Smerinthns  modesta  H, 

Alypia  octomaculata  F. 

UL     PHAUBNii. 

LiUiooa  (Eubapbe  HB^,)  auiantiaca  Hiffm. 
Arctia  ParthenoB  H. 
Clieiocampa  silvatica  H.  Tar. 
Hepiolaa  aqgenteomapnlatni  K  Tar. 

2.    Nbdua. 
Apatela. 
Agrotif  d«Taitator  Braee, 


Koctna  clandestina  JJ. 
Hadeoa  arnica  Stewens. 
u 

u 
liamestra. 


B.    Geamelrm. 

CrociplioTa  tran8T«nata  Drury, 
Eanomos  macnlaria  H. 
Zerene? 

M 

Melanippe. 

Cidaria? 

«« 

Also  three  more  QtomOrm^  of  undetenmned  generai 

4.    Pyralides. 

Macrochila  pnlreralk,  F.  Cat  ma. 
Anania  octomaculata  ?  L. 
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5.    Tartricei. 

TwoBpeeiet, 

midetomiiiied. 

6.    TinetB. 

Crambnt. 
Fterophomi. 

(CrambidiB.) 
7.    Ahuntm. 

The  ooDectioDS  of  insects  of  oilier  orders  made  daring  our  ezeur- 
rion  have  not  yet  been  sufficientlj  worked  out  to  allow  us  to  pve  an 
aoconnt  of  their  contents.  A  condderable  number  of  Neuroptera  and 
Orthoptera  have,  however,  been  collected ;  Hjmenoptera,  Diptera, 
and  Hemiptera,  have  also  not  been  neglected,  thoii|^  of  the  lailer 
chiefly  Hydrocorissd  have  been  found. 

The  Crustacea,  crawfishes,  and  other  small  freshwater  8hrim{is, 
as  well  as  the  leeches  and  other  worms,  have  also  attracted  our  at- 
tention, and  some  interestmg  species  have  been  collected  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  their  syndnymy  induces  me  to  postpone  the 
publication  of  their  description.  L.  A. 
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THE  ERRATIC  PHENOMENA  ABOUT  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 


So  much  has  been  said  and  written  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
upon  the  dispersion  of  erratic  boulders  and  drift,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  that  I  should  not  venture  to  introduce  this  subject 
again,  if  I  were  not  conscious  of  having  essential  additions  to  present 
to  those  interested  in  the  investigation  of  these  subjects. 

It  will  be  remarked  by  all  who  have  followed  the  discussions  re- 
specting the  transportation  of  loose  materials  over  great  distances 
from  the  spot  where  they  occurred  primitively,  that  the  most  minute 
and  the  most  careful  investigations  have. been  made  by  those  geolo- 
gists who  have  attempted  to  establish  a  new  theory  of  their  transpor- 
tation by  the  agency  of  ice. 

The  part  of  those  who  claim  currents  as  the  cause  of  this  trans- 
portation has  been  more  generally  negative,  inasmuch  as,  satisfied 
with  their  views,  they  have  generally  been  contented  simply  to  deny 
the  new  theory  and  its  consequences,  rather  than  investigate  anew 
the  field  upon  which  they  had  founded  their  opinions.  Without 
being  taxed  with  partiality,  I  may,  at  the  outset,  insist  upon  this 
difference  in  the  part  taken  by  the  two  contending  parties.  For 
since  the  publication  of  Sefstroem's  paper  upon  the  drift  of  Sweden, 
in  which  very  valuable  information  is  given  respecting  the  phenome- 
na observed  in  that  peninsula,  and  the  additional  data  fiimished  by 
de  Vemeuil  and  Murchison  upon  the  same  country  and  the  plains  of 
Russia,  the  classical  ground  for  erratic  phenomena  has  been  left 
almost  untouched  by  all  except  the  advocates  of  the  glacial  theory. 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  investigations  of  M.  de  Charpentier,  Escher, 
Von  Derlinth  and  Studer,  and  more  particularly  to  those  extensive 
and  most  minute  researches  of  Prof.  Guyot  in  Switzerland,  with- 
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out  speaking  of  mj  own  and  some  oontribntions  from  Yisitors,  as 
the  Martins,  James  Forbes  and  others,  to  justify  my  assertion  that 
no  important  fact  respecting  the  loose  materials  spread  all  over 
Switzerland  has  been  added  by  the  advocates  of  currents  since  the 
days  of  Saussure,  DeLiic,  Escher  and  Yon  Buch  ;  whilst  Prof. 
Guyot  has  most  conclusively  showp  that  the  different  erratic  ba^ns 
in  Switzerland  are  not  only  distinct  from  each  other,  as  was  already 
known  before,  but  that  in  each  the  loose  materials  are  arranged 
in  well-determined  regular  order,  showing  precise  relations  to  the 
centres  of  distribution,  from  which  these  materials  ori^nated ;  an 
arrangement  which  agrees  in  every  particular  with  the  arrangement 
of  loose  fragments  upon  the  sur&ce  of  any  glacier,  but  which  no 
cause  acting  convulsively  could  have  produced.* 

The  results  of  these  investigations  are  plainly  that  the  boulders 
found  at  a  distance  from  the  central  Alps,  originated  from  their 
higher  summits  and  valleys,  and  were  carried  down  at  different  suc- 
cessive periods  in  a  regular  manner,  forming  uninterrupted  walla  and 
ridges,  which  can  be  traced  from  their  starting  point  to  their 
extreme  peripheric  distribution. 

I  have  myself  shown  that  there  are  such  centres  of  cUstribution  in 
Scotland  and .  England  and  Ireland.  And  these  facts  have  been 
unce  traced  in  detail  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Islands  by  Dr. 
Buckland,  Sir  Ch.  Lyell,  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  McLachlan  and  Profes- 
sor James  D.  Forbes,  pointing  clearly  to  the  main  mountain  poaps 
as  to  so  many  distinct  centres  of  dispemon  of  these  loose  materiata. 

Similar  phenomena  have  been  shown  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
Black  Forest,  and  in  the  Yosges,  showing  beyond  question,  that 
whatever  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the  dispersion  of  enatie 
boulders,  there  are  several  separate  centres  of  their  distribution  to 
be  distinguished  in  Europe.  But  there  is  another  question  connect- 
ed with  this  local  distribution  of  boulders  which  requires  particular 
investigation,  the  confusion  of  which  with  the  former  has  no  doubt 


•A  eomiwiiKni  of  th«  maps  tkowing  the  unDgannt  of  the  moninco  upoA  ^ 
glftcicr  of  the  Aar  in  my  SyMthne  Glaeiair^,  with  the  map  which  Pro!  Ouyot  is  aboat  te 
publish  of  the  distribution  of  the  eiratic  bouldera  in  Switaerland*  wiU  ahow  more  fuUf 
the  identity  of  tiie  two  ; 
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greatlj  o<»fribated  to  retnrd  <mr  rtnl  piogreis  in  undentaading  Ae 
general  question  of  the  distribution  of  erratica. 

It  is  well  known  tha^  Northern  Europe  is  strewed  with  boulders, 
extending  over  European  Russia,  Poland,  Northern  Germany,  Hol- 
land and  Belgium.  The  origin  of  these  boulders  is  far  north  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Lapland  and  Liefland,  but  iiiey  are  now  diffused  over 
the  extensive  plains  west  ol  the  Ural  Mountains.  Their  arrange 
nent,  however,  is  suoh  that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  one  single 
point  of  origin,  but  only  in  a  general  way  to  the  northern  tracts  of 
land  which  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  Arctic  re^ons. 
Whether  these  boulders  were  transported  by  the  same  agency  as 
those  arising  from  distinct  centres,  on  the  main  cimtinent  of  Europe, 
has  been  the  chief  point  of  discussion.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
indeed  no  doubt  that  the  extreme  consequences  to  which  we  are 
naturally  carried  by  admitting  that  ice  was  also  the  agent  in  irans- 
porting  the  northern  erratics  to  their  present  positions,  has  been  the 
chief  objection  to  the  view  that  the  Alpine  boulders  have  been 
distributed  by  glaciers. 

It  seemed  easier  to  account  for  the  distribution  of  the  northern 
erratics  by  currents,  and  this  view  appearing  satis&ctory  to  those 
who  supported  it,  they  at  once  went  further,  and  opposed  the  glacial 
theory  even  in  those  districts  where  the  glaciers  seemed  to  give  a 
more  natural  and  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 
To  embrace  the  whole  question  it  should  be  ascertained. 

Fir8t^  Whether  the  northern  erratics  were  traniqported  at  the 
same  time  as  the  local  Alpine  boulders,  and  if  not,  which  of  the 
phenomena  preceded  the  other;  and  again,  if  the  same  cause 
acted  in  both  cases,  or  if  one  of  the  causes  can  be  applied  to  one 
series  of  these  phenomena,  and  the  other  cause  to  the  other  series. 
An  investigation  of  the  erratic  phenomena  in  North  America  seems 
to  me  likely  to  settle  this  question,  as  the  northern  erratics  occur 
here  in  an  undisturbed  continuation  over  tracts  cf  land  far  move 
extenAve  than  those  in  which  they  have  been  observed  in  Europe. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  already  traced  them  from  the  eastern 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  through  New  England  and  the  North  West- 
em  States  of  North  America  and  the  Canadas  as  far  as  the  western 
extremity  of  Lake  Sv^rior,  a  region  mabnmng  about  thirly  d«- 
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gt«68  of  lon^tade.  Here,  as  in  Northern  Europe,  die  boddets 
evidently  originated  &rther  north  than  iheir  presMit  loeatkm,  tad 
hare  been  moved  nniversaUy  in  a  main  direction  from  north  to 
eottlh. 

From  data  which  are,  however,  rather  incomplete,  it  can  be 
farther  admitted  that  sknilar  phenomena  oocur  farther  weet  acro« 
the  whole  continent,  everywhere  presenting  the  same  relatione. 
That  is  to  say,  everywhere  pointing  to  Ihe  north  ae  to  the  regi(m  of 
the  boolders,  wUch  generally  disappear  aboat  latitade  88^. 

Without  entering  at  present  into  a  full  dtscossion  of  any  theoreti- 
cal views  of  the  subject,  it  is  plain  that  any  theory,  to  be  eatisfactorf, 
should  embrace  both  the  extensive  northern  phenomena  in  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  settle  the  relation  of  these  phenomena  to 
the  well-autheniicated  local  phenomena  of  Central  Europe. 

Whether  America  itself  has  its  special  local  circumscribed  eea- 
tres  of  distribution  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  seems,  however, 
from  a  few  &ctB  observed  in  the  White  Mountains,  that  this  chain, 
as  well  as  the  mountains  of  north-eastern  New  York,  have  not  been 
exclusively — and  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  transportation  of 
these  materials — ^under  the  influence  of  the  cause  which  has  distrib- 
uted the  erratics  tiirough  such  wide  space  over  the  continent  of 
North  America.  But  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  (and  I 
trust  local  mvestigations  will  soon  settie  the  question,)  I  maintsia 
that  the  cause  which  has  transported  these  booldera  in  the  American 
continent  must  have  acted  simultaneously  over  the  whole  ground 
which  these  boulders  cover,  as  they  present  throughout  the  continent 
an  uninterrupted  sheet  of  loose  materials,  of  the  same  general 
nature,  connected  in  the  same  general  manner,  and  evidently  dis- 
persed at  the  same  time. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  ground,  at  present,  to  doubt  the  simulta- 
neous dispersion  of  the  erratics  over  Northern  Europe  and  Northern 
America.  So  that  the  eause  which  transported  them,  whatever  it 
may  be,  must  have  acted  simultaneously  over  the  whole  tract  of  land 
west  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with- 
out assuming  anything  respecting  Northern  Asia,  which  has  not  yet 
been  studied  in  this  respect ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  over 
a  space  embracing  two  hundred  degrees  of  Ioo|ptiide. 
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Aguny  ibe  action  ^  tUs  iMMUt  mnst  hare  be«i  sveh,  md  I  inritt 
Btron^y  upon  thk  point,  as  a  fandanoanlal  one,  the  momentum  with 
which  it  acted  mnit  have  been  Buch,  that  after  being  set  in  motion 
in  the  north,  with  a  power  efficient  to  canrj  the  large  boulders 
wtdch  are  found  everywhere  over  this  vast  extent  of  land,  it  vanished 
or  was  stopped  after  readiing  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  northern 
latitude. 

•  Kow  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  ttiat  natural  philosophy  and  math- 
ematics may  settle  the  question,  whether  a  body  of  water  of  sufficient 
tttent  to  produce  such  phenomena  can  be  set  in  motion  with  sufficient 
velocity  to  move  all  these  boulders,  and  nevertheless  stop  before  hav- 
ing swept  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Hydrographers  are 
^miliar  with  the  action  of  currents,  with  their  speed,  and  with  the 
power  with  wluch  they  can  act.  They  know  also  how  they  are  distrib- 
uted over  our  globe.  And,  if  we  institute  a  comparison,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  nowhere  a  current  running  from  the  poles  towards  the 
lower  latitudes,  either  in  the  n<Mrthem  or  southern  hemisphere,  cover- 
ing a  space  equal  to  one-tonth  of  the  currents  which  should  hkve 
eodstod  to  cany  the  erratics  into  their  present  position.  The  widest 
current  is  west  of  the  Pacific,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  equator, 
across  the  whcde  extont  of  that  sea  firom  east  to  west,  and  the  great- 
est width  of  which  is  scarcely  fifty  degrees.  This  current,  as  a 
mattor  of  course,  establishes  a  regular  rotation  between  the  waters 
flowing  firom  the  polar  regions  towards  lower  latitudes. 

The  Gulf  Stream  on  the  contrary  runs  finom  west  to  east,  and  dies 
out  towards  Europe  and  Afirica,  and  is  compensated  by  the  currents 
from  Baffin's  Bay  and  Spitsbergen  emptying  into  the  Atiantic,  while 
the  current  of  the  Pacific,  moving  towards  Asia  and  carrying  floods 
of  water  in  that  direction,  is  maintained  chiefly  by  antarctic  currents, 
and  those  which  follow  the  western  shore  of  America  firom  Behring's 
Straits.  Wherever  they  are  limited  by  continents,  we  see  that 
the  waters  of  these  currents,  even  when  they  extend  over  hundreds  of 
degrees  of  latitude,  as  the  Gulf  Stream  does  in  its  whole  course,  are 
deflected  where  they  cannot  follow  a  straight  course. 

Now  witiiout  appealing  witii  more  detail  to  the  mechanical  con- 
ations involved  in  this  inquiry,  I  ask  every  unprejudiced  mind 
acquunted  with  the  distribution  of  the  northern  bealdero,  whether 
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tttre  irw  wgr  geographical  lindttttioii  to  <he  mpposed  nortfieni 
OQirent  to  caose  it  to  leave  the  northern  erratics  o(  Europe  in  such 
regular  order,  with  a  oonatant  bearing  from  north  to  south,  and  to 
ferm,  CD  its  southern  termination,  a  wide,  regular  sone  from  Ana  to 
ike  western  shores  of  Europe,  north  of  the  fiftieth  degree  of  lati- 
tnde,  before  it  had  reached  the  gre«t  barrier  of  the  Alps?  I  aek 
whether  there  was  such  a  barrier  in  the  unlimited  plains  which 
•tretdi  from  the  Arctic  seas  uninterrupted  over  the  whole  northern 
eoBtbent  of  America  as  &r  down  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ? 

I  ask,  again,  why  the  erratics  are  circumscribed  within  the  nortb- 
«ra  limits  of  the  temperate  sone,  if  their  transportation  is  owing  to 
tiie  action  of  water  currents  ?  Does  not,  on  the  contrary,  this  most 
mrprifflng  limit  within  the  artic  and  northern  temperate  zones,  and 
in  the  same  manner  within  the  antarctic  and  soutiiem  temperate 
■ones,  distinctij  show  that  the  cause  of  transportation  is  connected 
with  the  temperature  or  climate  of  the  countries  over  which  the 
phenomena  were  produced.  If  it  were  otherwise,  why  are  there  no 
systeBQs'of  praties  irith  an  east  and  west  bearing,  or  in  the  main  di- 
rection of  the  most  extensive  currents  Sowing  at  present  over  fte 
tuface  <tf  our  ^obe  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  &ct,  of  undeniable  fact,  for  which  tiie  tiieorj 
has  to  account,  that  in  tiie  two  hemispheres  tiie  erratics  have  direct 
yeference  to  the  polar  re^ons,  and  are  circumscribed  within  the 
arctics  and  the  colder  part  of  the  temperate  zone.  This  fiict  is  m 
jiBm  as  the  other  fact,  that  the  local  <iUstribution  of  boulders  has 
reference  to  high  mountain  ranges,  to  groups  of  land  ndsed  abore 
the  level  <ii  the  sea  into  heights,  the  temperature  of  which  is  lower 
than  the  surrounding  plsdns.  And  what  is  still  more  astonishing, 
the  extent  of  the  local  boulders,  from  their  centre  of  distribution, 
reaches  levels,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  which  corresponds 
in  a  surprising  manner  with  the  mean  annual  temperature  rf  Ae 
•oiithem  limit  of  the  northern  erratics. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  this  agreement  a  strong  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  both  the  phenomena  of  local  mountain  erratics  in 
Bmrope  and  <it  northern  erratics  in  Europe  and  America  hare 
probably  been  produced  by  the  same  cause. 

Um  cfai•fdiflcu^y  is  fa  conceiving  the  posBibilify  of  the  fbnaate 
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A  sheet  of  iee  sufficiently  large  to  oarrj  tke  norOiern  emties  into  thrir 
present  limits  of  distribation ;  bat  this  difficalty  is  greaflj  removed 
when  we  can  trace,  as  in  the  Alps,  the  progress  of  the  boalders 
tmder  the  same  aspect  firom  tiie  glaciers  now  existing,  down  into 
regions  where  they  no  longer  enst,  but  where  the  boulders  and  other 
phenomena  attending  their  transportation  show  distinctly  that  they 
QUkce  existed. 

Without  extending  farther  this  argamentation,  I  would  call  Ae 
attention  of  the  unprejudiced  observer  to  the  fact,  that  tibose  who 
advocate  currents  as  the  cause  of  the  transportation  of  erratics,  have, 
up  to  this  day,  fidled  to  show,  in  a  single  instance,  that  currents  can 
produce  all  the  different  phenomena  connected  with  tiie  transporta* 
tion  of  the  boulders  which  are  observed  everywhere  in  the  Alps,  and 
which  are  still  duly  produced  there  by  the  small  glaciers  yet  in 
existence.  Never  do  we  find  ihat  water  leaves  tiie  boulders  which  it 
carries  along  in  regular  waDs  of  mixed  materials ;  nor  do  currents 
anywhere  produce  upon  the  hard  rocks  in  situ  the  peculiar  grooves 
and  scratches  which  we  see  everywhere  under  the  glacier  and  within 
ihe  limits  of  their  ordinary  oscillations. 

Water  may  polish  the  rocks,  but  it  nowhere  leaves  straight 
scratches  upon  their  surfiice ;  it  may  furrow  them,  but  tiiese  furrows 
are  sinuous,  acting  more  powerfully  upon  the  soft  parts  of  the  rocks 
or  fissures  already  existing ;  whilst  glaciers  smooth  and  level  uni- 
formly, the  hardest  parts  equally  with  the  softest,  and,  like  a  hard 
file,  rub  to  uniform  continuous  surfaces  the  rocks  upon  which  they 
move. 

But  now  let  us  return  to  our  special  subject,  the  erratics  of  North 
America. 

The  phenomena  of  drift  are  more  complicated  about  Lake  Supe- 
rior than  I  have  seen  them  anywhere  else ;  for,  berides  the  general 
phenomena  which  occur  everywhere,  there  are  some  peculiarities 
noticed  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  lake  as  such,  and  which  we 
do  not  find  in  places  where  no  large  sheet  of  water  has  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  erratic  phenomena.  In  the  first  place,  we 
notice  about  Lake  Superior  an  extensive  tract  of  polished,  grooved 
and  scratched  rocks,  which  present  here  the  same  uniform  character 
which  they  have  everywhere.  As  there  is  so  little  disposition,  among 
87 
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00  maaj  otherwise  intelligent  g^of^ts,  to  pereeiTe  the  &ctB  as  they 
ftre,  whenever  they  bear  upon  the  question  of  drift,  I  cannot  but 
repeat,  what  I  have  already  mentioned  more  than  once,  but  what  I 
have  observed  again  here  over  a  tract  of  some  fifteen  hundred 
miles,  that  the  rocks  are  everywhere  smoothed,  rounded,  grooved 
and  furrowed  in  a  uniform  direction.  The  heterogeneous  materiab 
of  which  the  rocks  consist  are  cut  to  one  continuous  uniform  level, 
showing  plamly  that  no  difference  in  the  polish  and  abrasion  can  be 
attributed  to  the  greater  or  less  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  rocks, 
but  that  a  continuous  rasp  cut  down  everything,  adapting  itself,  how- 
ever,  to  the  gei^ral  undulations  of  the  country,  but  nevertheless 
showing,  in  this  close  adaptation,  a  most  remarkable  continuity  in 
its  action. 

That  the  power  which  produced  these  phenomena  moved  in  the 
main  from  north  to  south,  is  distinctly  shown  by  the  form  of  the  hills, 
which  present  abrupt  slopes,  rough  and  sharp  comers  towards  the 
south,  while  they  are  all  smoothed  off  towards  the  north. 

Indeed,  here,  as  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  there  is  on  all  the  hills  a 
lee*eide  and  a  strike-side.  As  has  been  observed  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  the  polishing  is  very  perfect  in  many  places,  sometimes 
strictly  as  brilliant  as  a  polished  metallic  surface,  and  everywhere 
these  surfaces  are  more  or  less  scratched  and  furrowed,  and  both 
scratches  and  furrows  are  rectilinear,  crosang  each  other  under 
various  angles :  however,  never  varying  many  points  of  the  compass 
on  the  same  spot,  but  in  general  showing  that  where  there  are 
deviations  from  the  most  prominent  direction,  they  are  influenced  by 
the  undulations  of  the  soil.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  main  direction 
of  these  striae  was  from  north-west  to  south-east,  but  I  have  found  it 
as  often  strictly  from  north  to  south,  or  even  from  north-east  to 
south-west ;  and  if  we  are  to  express  a  general  result,  we  should  say 
tiiat  the  direction,  assigned  by  all  our  observations  to  the  various 
scratches,  tends  to  show  that  they  have  been  formed  under  the  inflo* 
ence  of  a  movement  from  north  to  south,  varying  more  or  less  to  the 
east  and  west,  according  to  local  influences  in  the  undulations  of  the 
ami.  It  is,  mdeed,  a  very  important  fact,  that  scratches  which  seem 
to  have  been  produced  at  no  great  intervals  from  each  other,  are  not 
abeolutely  parallel,  but  may  diverge  fbr  ten,  fifteen,  or  more  degrees. 
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There  is  one  feature  in  tbese  {dienomena,  howerer,  in  which  we 
never  observe  any  variation.  The  continuitj  of  these  lines  is  abso- 
kitelj  the  same  everywhere.  They  are  rectilinear  and  contmuous, 
and  cannot  be  better  compared  than  with  the  eflfects  of  stones  or 
other  hard  materials  dragged  in  the  same  directi(m  upon  flat  or  roll- 
ing surfaces;  they  form  simple  scratches  extending  for  yards  in 
straight  lines,  or  breaking  off  for  a  short  ^ce  to  continue  again  in  a 
straight  line  in  the  same  direction,  just  as  if  interrupted  by  a  jerk. 
.  There  are  also  deeper  scratches  of  the  same  kind,  presentmg  the 
same  phenomena,  only,  perhaps,  traceable  for  a  greater  distance 
than  the  finer  ones.  These  scratches,  instead  of  appearing  like  the 
tracing  of  diamonds  upon  glass,  as  the  former  do,  would  rather  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  deeper  groove,  made  by  the  point  of  a  graver,  or 
perhaps  still  more  closely  resemble  the  scratches  which  a  cart-wheel 
would  produce  upon  polished  marble,  if  the  wheel  were  chained,  and 
coarse  sand  spread  over  the  floor.  The  appearance  of  the  rock, 
crushed  by  the  moving  mass,  is  especially  distinct  in  limestone  rocks, 
where  grooves  are  seldom  nicely  cut,  but  present  the  appearance  of 
a  violent  pressure  combiued  with  the  grooving  power,  thus  giving  to 
the  groove  a  character  which  is  quite  peculiar,  and  which  at  oace 
strikes  an  observer  who  has  been  familiar  with  its  characteristic 
aspect.  Now,  I  do  not  know  upon  what  the  assertions  of  some 
geologists  rest,  that  gravel  moved  by  water  under  strong  heavy 
currents  will  produce  similar  effects.  Wherever  I  have  gone  since 
studying  these  phenomena,  I  have  looked  for  such  cases,  and  have 
never  yet  found  modem  gravel  currents  produce  anything  more  than 
a  smooth  surface  with  undulatmg  furrows  following  the  cracks  in  the 
rocks,  or  hollowing  their  softer  parts ;  but  continuous  straight  lines, 
especially  such  crushed  lines  and  straight  furrows,  I  have  never 
seen. 

When  we  know  how  extensive  the  action  of  water  carrying  mud 
and  gravel  is  on  every  shore  and  in  every  water  current,— when  we 
can  trace  this  action  ^almost  everywhere,  and  nowhere  find  it  similar 
to  the  phenomena  just  described,  I  cannot  imagine  upon  what  ground 
these  phenomena  are  still  attributed  to  the  agency  of  currents.  This 
is  the  less  rational  as  we  have  at  present,  in  all  high  mountain  chains 
of  the  temperate  zone,  other  agents,  the  glaciers,  producing  these 
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terj  same  phenomena,  with  preciaelj  fhe  same  characters,  to  irhich, 
therefore,  a  sound  philosophy  should  ascribe,  at  least  conditionally, 
tiie  northern  and  Alpine  polished  snrfaces,  and  scratched  and  grooved 
rocks,  or  at  least  acknowledge  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  ao» 
tion  of  glaciers  more  nearly  resembles  these  erratic  phenomena  than 
does  that  which  results  from  the  action  of  currents.  But  such  is  ilio 
prejudice  of  many  geologists,  that  those  keen  fieu^ulties  of  distinctidi 
and  generalisation,  that  power  of  superior  perception  and  discrimiiu^ 
tton  which  hare  led  them  to  make  such  brilliant  discoveries  in  geology 
in  general,  seem  to  abandon  them  at  once  as  soon  as  they  look  at  the 
erratics.  The  objection  made  by  a  venerable  geologist,  that  the  coM 
required  to  form  and  preserve  such  glaciers,  for  any  length  of  time, 
would  freese  him  to  death,  is  as  childish  as  the  apprehension  tiiat  Hm 
heavy  ocean  currents,  the  action  of  which  he  sees  everywhere,  mi^ 
have  swept  him  away.* 

Now  that  these  phenomena  have  been  observed  extensively,  we 
may  derive  also  some  instruction  from  the  limits  of  their  geographi- 
cal extent.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  where  these  polished,  scratched 
and  furrowed  rocks  have  been  observed. 

In  tiie  first  place  they  occur  everywhere  in  the  nortii  witiiin  ce^ 
tain  limits  of  the  arctics,  and  through  the  colder  parts  of  tiie  tem- 
perate zone.  They  occur  also  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  within 
parallel  limits,  but  in  the  plains  of  the  tropics,  and  even  m  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zone  we  find  no  trace  of  these  phe- 
nomena, and  nevertheless  the  action  of  currents  could  not  be  lesi 
Aore,  and  could  not  at  any  time  have  been  less  there  tiian  in  the 
colder  cfimates.  It  is  true,  similar  phenomena  occur  in  Central 
Europe  and  have  been  noticed  in  Central  Asia,  and  even  in  the 
Andes  of  South  America,  but  these  always  in  higher  re^ons,  at 
definite  leveb  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  everywhere  indicating  a 
connection  between  tixeir  extent  and  the  colder  temperature  of  the 
places  over  which  they  are  traced. 

More  recendy,  a  step  towards  the  views  I  entertain  of  this  subjeeti 
has  been  made  by  those  geolo^sts  who  would  ascribe  them  to  the 
agency  of  icebergp.    Here,  as  in  my  facial  theory,  ice  is  made 
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the  agent ;  floating  ice  is  euppoeed  to  hare  ground  and  polished  tha 
surfaces  of  rocks,  while  I  conader^  them  to  have  been  acted  upon  bj 
terrestrial  glaciers.  To  settle  this  difference  we  have  a  test  which  is 
98  irresistible  as  the  other  argomeots  already  introduced. 

Let  us  investigate  the  mode  of  action,  the  mode  of  transportation 
of  icebergs,  and  let  us  examine  whether  this  cause  is  adequate  to 
produce  phenomena  for  which  it  is  made  to  account  As  mentioned 
above,  the  polished  surfaces  are  continuous  over  hills,  and  in  depres- 
sions of  the  soil,  and  the  scratches  which  run  over  such  undulating 
surfaces  are  nevertheless  continuous  in  straight  lines.  If  we  imagine 
icebergs  moving  upon  shoals,  no  doubt  they  would  scratch  and 
polish  the  rocks  in  a  way  similar  to  moving  glaciers.  But  upon  such 
grounds  they  would  sooner  or  later  be  stranded,  and  if  they  remain- 
ed loose  enough  to  move,  they  would,  in  their  gyratory  movements, 
produce  curved  lines,  and  mark  the  spots  where  they  had  been 
stranded  with  particular  incUcations  of  their  prolonged  action.  But 
nowhere  upon  arctic  grotmd  do  we  find  such  indications.  Every- 
where the  polished  and  scratched  surfaces  are  continuous  in  straight 
juxtaposition. 

Phenomena  analogous  to  those  produced  by  iceberg?  would  only 
be  seen  along  the  seashores ;  and  if  the  theory  of  drifted  icebergpi 
were  correct,  we  should  have,  all  over  those  continents  where  erratic 
phenomena  occur,  indications  of  retreating  shores  as  far  as  the  erratic 
phenomena  are  found.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  observed 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  North  American  continent,  nor  over 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  as  fiEur  as  the  northern  erratics  extend. 
From  the  arctics  to  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  erratic  distribu- 
tion, we  find  nowhere  the  indications  of  the  action  of  the  sea  as 
£rectiy  connected  with  the  production  of  the  erratic  phenomena. 
And  wherever  the  marine  deposits  rest  upon  the  polished  surfaces 
of  ground  and  scratched  rocks,  they  can  be  shown  to  be  deposits 
formed  since  the  grooving  and  polishing  of  the  rocks,  in  consequence 
of  the  subsidence  of  those  tracts  of  land  upon  which  such  deposits 
occur. 

Again,  if  we  take  for  a  moment  mto  oonsideratiou  the  immense 
extent  of  land  covered  by  erratic  phenomena,  and  view  them  as 
produced  by  drifted  iceberga,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  ice- 
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bergs  of  the  preient  period  at  least,  are  insufficient  to  aooonnt 
Ibr  them,  as  tiiej  are  limited  to  a  narrower  zone.  And  to  bring 
icebergs  in  any  way  within  the  extent  which  would  answer  for 
the  extent  of  the  distribution  of  erratics,  we  must  assume  that 
the  northern  ice  fields,  from  which  these  icebergs  could  be  detach- 
ed and  float  southwards,  were  much  brger  at  the  time  they  pro- 
duced such  extensive  phenomena  than  they  are  now.  That  is  to 
say,  we  must  assume  an  ice  period ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  circum- 
stances we  shall  find  that  this  ice  period,  to  answer  to  the  phenome- 
na, should  be  nothing  less  than  an  extensive  cap  of  ice  upon  both 
poles  This  is  the  veiy  theory  winch  I  advocate  ;  and  unless  the 
advocates  of  an  iceberg  theory  go  to  that  length  in 'their  premises,  I 
venture  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  they  will  find  the 
source  of  their  icebergs  fall  short  of  the  requisite  conditions  which 
fliey  must  assume,  upon  due  consideration,  to  account  for  the  whole 
phenomena  as  they  have  really  been  observed. 

But  without  discussing  any  farther  the  theoretical  views  of  the 
question,  let  me  describe  more  minutely  the  facts  as  observed  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  The  polished  surfaces,  as  such, 
are  even,  undulating,  and  terminate  always  above  the  rough  lee-side 
turned  to  the  south,  unless  upon  gentle  declivities,  where  the  polish- 
ed surfaces  extend  in  unbroken  continuity  upon  the  southern  surfaces 
of  the  hills,  as  well  as  upon  their  northern  slopes.  On  their  eastern 
and  western  flanks,  shallow  valleys  running  east  and  west  are  as 
uniformly  polished  as  those  which  run  north  and  south ;  and  this  fact 
19  more  and  more  evident,  wherever  scratches  and  furrows  are  also 
well  preserved  and  distinctly  seen,  and  by  their  bearings  we  can 
ascertain  most  nunutely,  the  direction  of  the  onward  movement  which 
produced  the  whole  phenomena.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this 
respect  than  the  valleys  or  depressions  of  the  soil  running  east  and 
west,  where  we  see  the  scratches  crossing  such  undulations  at  right 
angles,  descending  along  the  southern  gentle  slope  of  a  hill,  travers- 
ing the  flat  bottom  below,  and  rising  again  up  the  next  hill  south,  in 
unbroken  continuity.  Examples  of  the  kind  can  be  seen  everywhei^ 
in  those  narrow  inlets,  with  shallow  waters  intersecting  the  innumera* 
ble  highlands  along  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  where  the 
seratches  and  furrows  can  be  traced  under  water  from  one  shore  to 
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die  other,  and  where  fhej  tt  ismes  ascend  steep  hSb,  wlueh  they 
cross  at  right  angles  along  their  ni^rthern  slope,  eren  when  the 
southern  slope,  not  steeper  in  itself,  faces  the  south  with  rough 
escarpments. 

The  scratches  and  furrows,  though  generally  running  north  and 
south,  and  deviating  slightly  to  the  east  and  west,  present  in  various 
places  remarkable  anomalies,  even  in  their  general  course  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  Between  Michipicotin  and  Sault  St. 
Marie  we  more  frequently  see  a  deflection  to  the  west  than  a  due 
north  and  south  course,  which  is  rather  normal  along  the  northern 
shore  proper,  between  Michipicotin  and  other  islands,'  and  from  the 
Pic  to  Fort  William ;  the  deep  depression  of  the  lake  being  no  doubt 
the  cause  of  such  a  deviation,  as  large  masses  of  ice  could  accumu- 
late in  this  extensive  hollow  cavity  before  spreading  again  more  uni- 
formly beyond  its  limits.  To  tiie  oscillations  of  the  whole  mass  in  its 
southerly  movement,  accordmg  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surfaces, 
we  must  ascribe  the  crossing  of  the  straight  lines  at  acute  angles,  as  we 
observe  also  at  the  present  day  under  the  glaciers,  as  they  swell  and 
subside,  and  hence  meet  with  higher  and  lower  obstacles  in  their 
irregular  course  between  the  Alpine  valleys. 

In  deep,  narrow  chasms,  however,  we  find  now  and  then  greater 
deviations  from  the  normal  direction  of  the  striae,  where  considerable 
masses  of  ice  could  accumulate,  and  move  between  steep  walls  under  a 
lateral  pressure  of  the  masses  moving  onwards  from  the  north.  Such  a 
chasm  is  seen  between  Spar  Island  and  the  main  laKid  opposite  Prince's 
Location,  south  of  Fort  William,  where  the  furrows  and  scratches  run 
neariy  east  and  west.  But  here  also,  there  is  no  tumultuous  disturb- 
ance m  the  continuation  of  the  phenomena,  such  as  would  occur  if  ice- 
bergs were  floated  and  stranded  against  the  southern  barrier.  The 
same  continuity  of  even,  polished  surhces,  with  their  scratches  and 
furrows,  prevails  here  as  elsewhere.  The  angles  which  these  scratches 
form  with  each  other  are  very  acute,  generally  not  exceeding  10°  ; 
but  at  times  they  diverge  more,  forming  angles  of  15°,  20°  and  25°. 
In  a  few  instances,  I  have  even  found  localities  where  they  crossed 
each  other  at  angles  of  no  less  than  80° ;  but  these  are  rare  excep- 
tions. It  may  sometimes  be  noticed  that  the  lines  running  in  one 
direetioik  form  a  system  by  themselves,  varying  very  litde  from  strict 
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paraUelkm  with  each  other,  bat  croanng  another  sjstem,  more  or  leas 
strongly  marked,  of  other  lines  equally  parallel  with  each  other.  At 
other  tim&Bj  a  Bjstem  of  lines^  strongly  marked  and  diyergmg  rery 
slightly,  seem  to  pass  over  another  system,  in  which  the  lines  fono 
▼arions  angles  with  each  other.  Aga^  there  are  places, — ^and  this 
is  the  most  common  case, — ^where  the  lines  diverge  slightly,  following^ 
however,  generaUy  one  uudn  direction,  which  is  crossed  by  fewer 
lines,  forming  more  open  angles.  Those  differences,  no  doubt,  indi- 
cate various  oscillations  m  the  movement  of  the  mass  which  produced 
the  lines,  and  show  probably  its  succescttve  action,  with  more  or  less 
iitensity,  upcm  the  same  point  at  successive  periods,  in  accordance 
with  the  direction  of  the  moving  force  at  each  mterval.  The  same 
variations  within  precisely  the  same  limits  may  be  noticed  in  our  day 
on  the  marj^  of  the  glaciers  produced  by  the  increase  or  diminutiaa 
of  the  bulk  of  their  mass,  and  the  changes  m  the  rate  of  their  move* 
ment 

The  loose  materials  which  produced,  in  their  (mward  movement 
under  the  pressure  f  :oe,  such  polishing  and  grooving,  consisted  of 
various  siaed  boulden^  pebbles  and  gravels,  down  to  the  most  minute 
sand  and  loamy  powder.  Accumulations  of  such  materials  are  found 
everywhere  upon  these  smooth  surfaces,  and  in  their  arrangement 
they  present  everywhere  the  most  striking  contrast  when  compared 
with  deposits  accumulated  under  the  agency  of  water.  Indeed,  we 
nowhere  £nd  this  glacial  drift  regularly  stratified,  being  everywhere 
irregular  accumulations  of  loose  materials,  scattered  at  random  with- 
out selection,  the  coarsest  and  most  minute  particles  being  piled 
irregularly  m  larger  or  smaller  heaps,  the  greatest  boulders  standing 
sometimes  uppermost,  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  any  portion  among 
smaller  pebbles  and  impalpable  powder. 

And  these  materials  themselves  are  scratched,  polished  and  far- 
rowed, and  the  scratches  and  furrows  are  rectilinear  as  upon  the 
rocks  in  $itu  underneath,  not  bruised  simply,  as  the  loose  materials 
carried  onward  by  currents  or  driven  against  the  shores  by  the  tides, 
but  regularly  scratched,  as  fragments  of  hard  materials  would  be  if 
they  had  been  fie^tened  during  their  friction  against  each  other,  jast 
as  we  observe  them  upon  the  lower  surface  of  glaciers  where  all  the 
loose  materials  set  in  ice,  as  stones  in  their  setting,  are  pressed  and 
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rubbed  against  underljiog  rooks.  But  the  setting  here  being  simply 
ice,  these  loose  materials,  fast  at  one  time  and  movable  another,  and 
fixed  and  loosened  again,  have  rubbed  agaiitet  the  rock  below  in  all 
possible  positions ;  and  hence  not  onljr  their  rounded  form,  but  also 
their  rectilinear  grooving.  How  such  grooves  could  be  produced 
under  the  action  of  currents,  I  leave  to  the  advocates  of  such  a 
theory  to  show,  as  soon  as  thej  shall  be  prepared  for  it. 

I  should  not  omit  here  to  mention  a  fiftct  which,  in  my  opinion,  has 
a  great  theoretical  importance,  namely,  that  in  the  nortiiem  erratics, 
even  the  largest  boulders,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  rounded,  and 
•cratched  and  polished,  at  least,  all  those  which  are  found  beyond 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  tiie  higher  mountain  ranges ;  showing  that 
the  accumulations  of  ice  which  moved  the  northern  erratics  covered 
the  whole  country ;  and  this  view  is  sustained  by  another  set  of  facts 
equally  important,  namely,  that  the  highest  ridges,  the  highest 
rugged  mountuns,  at  least,  in  this  continent  and  north  of  the  Alps  in 
Europe,  are  as  completely  polished  and  smoothed  as  the  lower  lands, 
and  only  a  very  few  peaks  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  sheet  of  ice ; 
whilst,  in  the  Alps,  the  summits  of  the  mountains  stand  generally 
above  these  accumulations  of  ice,  and  have  supplied  the  surface  of 
the  glaciers  with  large  numbers  of  angular  boulders,  which  have  been 
carried  upon  the  back  of  glaciers  to  the  lower  valleys  and  adjacent 
plains  without  lottug  their  angular  forms. 

With  respect  to  the  irregular  accumulation  of  drift-materials  in  the 
north,  I  may  add  that  there  is  not  only  no  indicatbn  of  stratificati<m 
among  them,  such  unquesticmably  as  water  would  have  left,  but 
that  the  very  nature  of  these  materials  shows  plainly  that  they  are  of 
terrestrial  ori^ ;  for  the  mud  which  sticks  between  them  adheres  io 
all  the  little  roughnesses  of  the  pebbles,  fills  them  out,  a^d  has  the 
peculiar  adhe^ve  character  of  the  mud  ground  under  the  glaciers, 
and  differing  entirely  in  that  respect  from  the  gravels  and  pebbles 
and  sands  washed  by  water  currents,  which  leave  each  pebble 
clean,  and  never  form  adhering  masses,  unless  penetrated  by  an 
infiltration  of  limestone. 

Another  important  fact  respectmg  this  glacial  drift  consists  in 
the  umversal  absence  of  marine  as  well  as  freshwater  fossils  m  its 
interior,  a  hci  which  strengthens  the  view  that  they  have  been 
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accumulated  by  the  agency  of  strictly  terrestrial  glaciers ;  such  is, 
at  least,  the  case  everywhere  far  from  the  sea-shore.  But  we  may 
conclude  that  these  ancient  glaciers  reached,  upon  various  points,  the 
seashore  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  extension,  just  as  they  do  at 
present  in  Spitzbergen  and  other  arctic  shores ;  and  that  therefore, 
in  such  proximity,  phenomena  of  contact  should  be  observed,  indi- 
cating the  onward  movement  of  glacial  material  into  the  ocean,  such 
as  the  accumulation  within  these  materials  of  marine  fossil  remuns, 
and  also  the  influence  of  the  tidal  movements  upon  them.  And  now 
such  is  really  the  case.  Nearer  the  sea-shores  we  observe  distinctly, 
in  some  accumulations  of  the  drift,  fauit  indications  of  the  action  of 
the  tide  reaching  the  lower  surface  of  glaciers,  and  the  remodeling, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  materials  which  there  poured  into  the  sea.  A 
beautiful  example  of  the  kind  may  be  observed  near  Cambridge, 
along  Charles  Biver,  not  fiur  from  Mount  Auburn,  where  the  unstrati- 


fied  glacial  drift  (a)  presents  in  its  upper  masses  strictly  the  charac- 
ters of  true  terrestrial  glacial  accumulation,  but  shows  underneath 
faint  indications  (()  of  the  action  of  tides.  Above,  regular  tidal 
strata  ((?)  are  observed,  formed  probably  after  the  masses  below  had 
subsided.  The  surface  of  this  accumulation  is  covered  with  soil  (d). 
The  period  at  which  these  phenomena  took  place  cannot  be  fully 
determined,  nor  is  it  easy  to  ascertam  whether  all  glacial  drift  is 
contemporaneous.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  the  extensive  accu- 
mulation of  drift  all  around  the  northern  pole  in  Europe,  Asia  and 
America  was  of  the  same  age  as  the  erratics  of  the  Alps.  The  cli- 
matic circumstances  capable  of  accumulating  such  large  masses  of 
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ice  around  the  norih  pole,  having,  no  doubt,  extended  their  influence 
oyer  the  temperate  ssone,  and  probably  produced,  in  high  mountcdn 
chains,  as  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Black  Forest,  and  the  Vosges, 
Bach  accumulations  of  snow  and  ice,  as  may  have  produced  the  erratic 
phenomena  of  those  districts.  But  extensive  changes  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  continents  over  which  we  trace 
erratic  phenomena,  since  we  observe  in  the  Old  World,  as  well  as  in 
North  America,  extensive  stratified  deposits  containing  fos^ls  which 
rest  upon  the  erratics ;  and  as  we  have  all  possible  good  reasons  and 
iatisfactory  evidence  for  admitting  that  the  erratics  were  transported 
by  the  agency  of  terrestrial  glaciers,  and  that  therefore  the  tracts  of 
land  over  which  they  occur,  stood  at  that  time  abova  the  level  of  the 
sea,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  continents  have  subsided 
nnce  that  period  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  over  their 
inundated  portions  animal  life  has  spread,  remains  of  organized  beings 
have  been  accumulated,  which  are  now  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  the 
deposits  formed  under  those  sheets  of  water. 

Such  deposits  occur  at  various  levels  in  different  parts  of  North 
America.  They  have  been  noticed  about  Montreal,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Champlain,  in  M^dne  and  also  in  Sweden  and  Russia ;  and, 
what  is  most  important,  they  are  not  everywhere  at  the  same  absolute 
level  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  showing  that  both  the  subsidence, 
and  the  subsequent  upheaval  which  has  again  brought  them  above 
tiie  level  of  the  sea,  have  been  unequal ;  and  that  we  should  there- 
fore be  very  cautious  in  our  inferences  respecting  both  the  continental 
circumstances  under  which  the  ancient  glaciers  were  formed,  and  also 
Utie  extent  of  the  sea  afterward,  as  compared  with  its  present  limits. 

The  contrast  between  the  unstratified  drift  and  the  subsequently 
stratified  deposits  is  so  great,  that  they  rest  everywhere  unconform* 
ably  upon  each  other,  showing  distinctly  the  difference  of  the  agency 
under  which  they  were  accumulated.  This  unconformable  superposi- 
tion of  marine  drift  upon  glacial  drift  is  also  beautifully  shown  at  the 
above  mentioned  locality  near  Cambridge.  (See  Diagram.)  In  this 
case  the  action  of  tides  in  the  accumulation  of  the  stratified  materials 
ii  plidnly  seen. 

The  various  heights  at  which  tibese  stratified  deposits  occur,  above 
fhe  level  of  the  sea,  show  plainly,  that  nnce  their  accumulation,  the 
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main  land  haa  been  lifted  above  the  ocean  at  diffirent  ratea  in  £ffer» 
ent  parts  of  the  coontrj ;  and  it  would  be  a  most  important  investi- 
gation to  have  their  absolute  level,  in  order  more  fullj  to  ascertaia 
the  last  changes  which  our  continents  have  undergone* 

From  the  above  menticmied  facts,  it  must  be  at  once  obvious  that 
the  various  kinds  of  loose  materials,  all  over  the  northern  hemisphereiy 
have  been  accumulated,  not  onlj  under  different  circumstances,  but 
during  long-continued  subsequent  distinct  periods,  and  that  great 
changes  have  taken  place  smce  their  deposition,  before  the  present 
state  of  things  was  fullj  established. 

To  the  first  period, — ^the  ice  period,  as  I  have  called  it, — ^belong 
all  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  transportation  of  erratic  bould* 
ers,  the  polishing,  scratching  and  furrowing  of  the  rocks  and  thtt 
accumulation  of  iinstratified,  scratched,  and  loamy  drift.  During  that 
period,  the  main  land  seems  to  have  been,  to  some  extent  at  leasti 
higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  now ;  as  we  observe,  on  th« 
shores  of  Great  Britain,  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  on  the  east* 
em  shores  of  North  America,  the  polished  surfi^ces  dippmg  under 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  which  encroaches  everywhere  upon  the  erratics 
proper,  effiaices  the  polished  surfaces  and  remodels  the  glacial  drift 
During  these  periods,  large  terrestrial  animals  lived  upon  both  conti> 
nents,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  are  found  in  the  drift  of  Sibeii% 
as  well  as  of  this  continent.  A  fossil  elephant  recently  discovered  ia 
Vermont  adds  to  the  resemblance,  already  pointed  out,  between  the 
northern  drift  of  Europe  and  that  of  Nortii  America ;  for  fosmla  of 
that  genus  are  now  known  to  occur  upon  the  northernmost  pomt  of 
the  western  extremity  of  North  America,  in  New  England,  in  Nortk- 
em  Europe,  as  well  as  all  over  Siberia. 

To  the  second  period  we  would  refer  the  stratified  depooits  resting 
upon  drift,  which  indicate  that  during  their  deposition  the  northern 
continent  had  again  extensively  subsided  under  the  surface  of  the 
ocean. 

During  this  period,  animals,  identical  with  those  which  occur  in 
the  northern  seas,  spread  widely  over  parts  of  the  globe  which  are 
now  again  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  But,  as  this  last  elevation 
seems  to  have  been  gradual,  and  is  even  still  going  on  in  our  day, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  tracing  more  precisely,  at  least  for  tke 
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present,  fhe  Bnut  between  that  epoch  and  the  present  state  of  things. 
l?heir  continuity  seems  almost  demonstrated  by  the  identity  of  fossil 
shells  found  in  these  stratified  deposits,  with  those  now  living  along 
the  present  shores  of  the  same  continent,  and  by  the  fact  that  changes 
in  the  relative  level  between  sea  and  main  land  are  still  going  on  in  * 
<mr  day. 

Indications  of  such  relative  changes  between  the  level  of  the 
waters  and  the  land  are  also  observed  about  Lake  Superior.  And 
bere  they  assume  a  very  peculiar  character,  as  the  level  of  the  lake 
itself,  in  its  relation  to  its  shores,  is  extensively  changed. 

All  around  Lake  Superior  we  observe  terraces  at  different  levels ; 
and  these  terraces  vary  in  height,  from  a  few  feet  above  tiie  present 
level  of  the  lake,  to  several  hundred  feet  above  its  surface,  presenting 
everywhere  undoubted  evidence,  that  they  were  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  lake  itself. 

As  everywhere  the  lake  shores  are  strewed  with  sand  and  pebbles 
Stranded  within  certain  fimits  by  the  waves,  the  lowest  accumulations 
of  loose  materials  remain  within  the  action  of  heavy  storms,  and 
within  such  limit  they  are  entirely  deprived  of  vegetation. 

Next,  another  set  of  beaches  is  observed,  consisting  generally  of 
eoarser  materials,  ferming  shelves  above  the  reach  of  even  the  severest 
storms,  as  shown  by  the  scanty  cryptogamous  vegetation,  and  a  few 
small  herbaceous  plants  which  have  grown  upon  them. 

Next,  other  beaches,  retreating  more  and  more  from  the  shores, 
are  observed,  upon  which  an  older  vegetation  is  traced,  consisting  of 
riirubs,  smaO  tceeSj  and  a  larger  number  of  different  plants,  among 
which  extensive  carpets  of  wonderful  lichens  sometimes  spread  over 
large  surfaces  of  greater  extent.  And  the  gentle  slope  of  some  of 
the  terraces  shows  that  the  lake  must  have  stood  at  this  level  for  a 
longer  time,  as  higher  banks  rise  precipitously  above  them,  consisting 
also  of  loose  materials,  which  must  have  been  worn  out  and  washed 
away,  for  a  considerable  time,  by  the  action  of  the  waves  from  the 
lake.  In  such  a  manner,  terrace  above  terrace  may  be  observed, 
in  retreating  sheltered  bays  or  along  protected  shores,  over  exten- 
sive tracts ;  sometimes  two  or  three  m  close  proximity,  perhaps 
WiHun  twenty  to  fifty  feet  <^  each  otiier ;  and  again,  extensive  flat 
shores,  spreadmg  above  to  another  abrupt  bank,  making  the  former 
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shore^  above  which  other  and  other  terraces  are  seen ;  six,  ten,  even 
fifteen  such  terraces  may  be  distinguished  on  one  spot,  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  steps  of  a  gigantic  amphitheatre.  The  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  amphitheatres  has  been  sketched  bj  Mr,  Cabot,  and  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  this  volume.  Its  height  has  been  determined  hj  Mr. 
Logan,  in  his  Geographical  Report  of  Canada,  page  10,  where  it  is 
minutely  described.  I  therefore  refer  to  this  account  for  further  de- 
tails. I  would  only  mention  here,  that  the  first  shelf,  within  the  reach 
of  the  lake,  consists  of  minute  sand,  and  forms  a  narrow  strip  of  sterile 
ground  along  the  water-edge ;  next,  we  have  a  slope  of  about  10^,  fot 
lowed  by  a  flat  terrace,  extending  for  nearly  fifty  paces  to  a  seconl 
very  steep  slope,  about  26^  and  30^  inclination  ;  then,  a  sloping  ter- 
race with  an  inclination  of  near  16^,  stretching  for  eighty  to  a  hundred 
paces,  above  which  rises  another  steep  slope  of  20^,  beyond  which 
an  extensive  fiat,  slightly  sloping,  extends  for  several  hundred  paces, 
crowned  by  some  irregular  ridges  at  its  summit,  and  along  the  rockj 
ledges  which  form  the  bay  at  the  bottom  of  which  this  high  gravel 
bank  rises. 

In  connection  with  these  lake  terraces,  we  must  consider  also  the 
river  terraces  which  present  similar  phenomena  along  their  banks  all 
around  the  lake,  with  the  difierence  that  they  slope  gradually  along 
the  water  courses,  otherwise  resembling  in  their  composition  tiie  lake 
terraces,  which  are  altogether  composed  of  remodeled  glacial  drift, 
which,  from  the  infiuence  of  the  water  and  their  having  been  rolled 
on  the  shores,  have  lost,  more  or  less,  their  scratches  and  polished  ap- 
pearance, and  have  assumed  the  dead  smoothness  of  water  pebbles. 
Such  terraces  occur  frequently  between  the  islands,  or  cover  low  necks 
connecting  promontories  with  the  main  land,  thus  showing,  on  a  small 
scale,  how  by  the  accumulation  of  loose  materials,  isolated  islands 
may  be  combined  to  form  larger  ones,  and  how,  in  the  course  of  timOi 
by  the  same  process,  islands  may  be  connected  with  the  msun  land. 

The  lake  shores  present  another  series  of  interesting  phenomena, 
especially  near  the  mouth  of  larger  rivers  emptying  into  the  lake 
over  fiats,  where  parallel  walls  of  loose  materials,  driven  by  the  action 
of  the  lake  against  the  mouth  of  the  river,  have  successively  stopped 
its  course  and  qaused  it  to  wind  its  way  between  the  repeated  accu- 
mulations of  such  obstacles. 
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The  lower  oonne  of  Michipicotiix  Biver  is  for  seyeral  miles  dammed 
up  in  that  way  by  concentric  walls,  across  which  the  river  has  cut 
its  bed,  and  winding  between  them,  has  repeatedly  changed  its  direc- 
tion, breaking  through  the  successiye  walls  in  different  places.  The 
largest  and  lowest  of  these  walls,  a  kind  of  river  terrace  near  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  shuts  at  present  the  factory  from  the  immediate 
lake  shore  and  the  river,  which  has  cut  its  way  between  the  rocks  to 
the  right  and  the  walls,  has  left  a  bold  bank  in  this  dam  on  its  left 
ehore. 

An  important  question  now  arises,  after  considering  these  facts, 
how  these  successive  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  the  lake  and  its 
shores  have  been  introduced.  Has  the  water  been  gradually  sub- 
siding, or  has  the  shore  been  repeatedly  lifted  up  ?  Merely  from 
the  general  inferences  of  the  more  extensive  phenomena  described 
above,  respecting  the  relative  changes  between  land  and  sea,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  admit  that  the  land  has  risen,  rather  than  to 
suppose  that  the  waters  have  gradually  flowed  out.  But  there  are 
about  the  lake  itself  sufficient  proofs,  which  leave  in  my  mind  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is  the  land  which  has  changed  its  level, 
and  not  the  lake  which  has  subsided. 

In  the  first  place,  to  suppose  that  the  lake  had  once  stood  as  high 
as  the  highest  terraces,  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  that  its  banks 
were,  all  round  its  shores,  sufficiently  high  to  keep  the  water  at  that 
highest  level,  or,  at  least,  that  there  were,  at  the  lower  outlets,  bars 
to  that  height,  which  have  been  gradually  removed  since.  But 
neither  is  the  main  land  sufficientiy  high,  at  the  western  extremity 
and  along  the  southern  shores,  to  admit  of  such  a  supposition,  nor  is 
there  about  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  between  Gros  Gap  and  Cap  Iro- 
quois, an  indication  of  a  barrier  which  has  been  gradually  removed. 
There,  as  everywhere  along  the  lake  shores,  the  loose  movable  mate- 
rials consist  of  the  same  drift,  the  accumulation  of  which,  at  various 
levels,  we  are  aiming  to  account  for.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  this 
same  drift  as  the  barrier  under  whose  protection  the  lake  modeled 
other  parts  of  its  mass,  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  another 
cause  to  remove  the  barrier,  a  supposition  for  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  m  the  geological  structure  of  the  country.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  we  suppose  the  lake  to  have  removed  the  barrier, 
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there  is  no  cause  left  for  it8  acenmulatioii,  and  iSie  changes  in  the 
comparatiye  level  gt  the  main  land  and  the  terraces  remain  equall/ 
unaccounted  for. 

Indeed,  the  terraces  are  so  unequal  in  their  absolute  level  when 
compared  to  each  other,  that  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  lake  remoT- 
ing  a  barrier  of  loose  materials  at  its  outlet  could  never  explain  their 
irregularity.  But  if  we  suppose  that  the  innumerable  dykes  which 
cross,  in  all  directions,  the  rocks  which  form  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
have  at  various  intervals  lifted  up  these  shores,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  a  cause  for  the  change  of  the  relative  level  between  the  terraces 
and  the  lake,  and  also  for  the  change  of  its  absolute  level,  as  it 
removed  larger  and  larger  portions  of  materials  accumulated  at  its 
eastern  extremity. 

That  these  dykes  have  produced  such  changes  will  not  be  doubted 
by  any  one  who  may  study  the  phenomena  described  in  tfie  follow- 
ing chapter  respecting  the  origm  of  the  present  outlmes  of  the  lakes^ 
as  produced  by  the  intersection  of  all  the  dykes  traverang  the 
metamorphic  and  plutonic  rocks  of  the  northern  shores. 

We  should  therefore  conclude  that,  as  there  has  been  a  general 
gradual  change  between  the  relative  level  of  the  main  land  and  sea, 
so  there  has  also  been  a  gradual  local  change  in  the  relative  level  of 
the  lake  and  its  shores ;  and  hence  the  local  phenomena  would  only 
corroborate  the  induction  derived  from  more  geneitJ  geological  facts. 
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SiNOB  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  present  form  of  the  surface 
of  our  globe,  and  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  and  their  rela- 
tive level,  and  the  general  outline  of  their  contact,  is  the  result  of 
the  successive  geological  changes  which  our  globe  has  undergone, 
the  eflforts  of  geolo^ts  have  more  or  less  had  in  view  to  ascertain 
the  order  of  succession  of  these  phenomena,  and  their  mutual  depen- 
dence. One  result  is  already  established  bejrond  question,  namely, 
that  the  changes  which  have  brought  about  the  present  physical 
state  of  our  globe  have  been  successive  and  gradual,  and  have 
followed  each  other  at  more  or  less  remote  epochs.  So  that  its  pres- 
ent configuration,  far  from  being  the  result  of  one  creative  act,  must 
be  considered  as  the  combination  of  a  series  of  successive  changes ; 
&  from  being  moulded  like  a  bell  at  one  furnace,  it  has  been  built 
up  by  successive  superstructures.  This  is  not  merely  a  view  adopted 
m  accordance  with  our  theories  and  preferences,  but  it  is  actually 
shown  by  geological  evidence,  that  the  solid  parts  which  constitute 
the  crust  of  our  globe  have  been  consolidated  at  different  epochs, 
and  have  been  lifled  to  the  surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  long 
distant  intervals ;  so  that  continents  are  known  to  have  been  built 
up  by  the  successive  rise  of  groups  of  islands,  combining,  by  their 
gradual  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  into  larger  tracts  of 
mun  land,  until  they  have  assumed  their  present  definite  outline  and 
general  relations. 

The  modes  in  which  these  changes  have  taken  place  have  been 
quite  diversified.  We  have  indications  of  large  tracts  of  land  ex- 
tending in  horizontal  continuity  over  great  extents  at  considerable 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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We  have  in  oiher  instances,  ridges  of  mountain  chuns  intersecting 
ttie  plains  and  forming  prominent  walls  in  varioos  directions  across 
tiie  more  level  country.  We  have  agam  isolated  peaks  rising  like 
pyramids  above  the  surrounding  country, — shallow  waters  covering 
large  flats,— deep  excavations  extending  over  considerable  parts  of 
the  ocean, — or  narrow  chasms,  precipitous  holes  increasing  the  diver* 
sity  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  mountain  chains,  volcanic  cones, 
high  plateaus,  deep  valleys,  rolling  hills,  and  flat  plains  modify  the 
aspect  of  the  main  land.  And  all  these  diflerences,  all  these  pecu- 
liar features  have  been  introduced  gradually  and  successively  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  elevation  of  the  land,  and  reoes^on  of  the 
sea ;  by  the  uplifting  of  the  sdid  crust  by  volcanic  and  jdutooio 
action,  and  by  l^e  abrading  influence  of  water  currents,  and  the 
regular  undulations  of  the  ocean  tides. 

*  Taking  the  whole  globe  in  its  general  appearance,  we  can  Hum 
trace  to  the  agency  of  a  few  influences,  repeated  at  long  intervals  in 
different  ways,  all  the  phenomena  we  observe  upon  its  surface.  And 
the  order  of  succession  of  the  isolated  events  which  have  thus  modi- 
fied the  surface  of  our  globe  has  been  ascertained  with  such  unex> 
pected  precision,  that  at  present,  the  relative  age  of  the  diffisreni 
geolo^cal  events  is  established  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  great 
periods  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

There  is,  however,  one  direction  in  which  tiiese  mvestigatiooB 
need  to  be  followed  out  still  farther.  The  secondary  events  of 
ounor  extent  and  less  prominent  importance  have  to  be  studied  widi 
the  same  precision,  and  perhi^ps  with  even  more  detail,  than  tlie 
general  phenomena  have  been,  up  to  the  present  time.  After  work- 
ing out  the  general  history  of  our  globe,  we  have,  as  it  were,  to 
write  its  memoirs,  the  anecdotic  part  of  tiie  relation,  and  try  to 
contribute  in  this  minute  investigation  to  a  fuller  illustration  of  its 
history.  After  ascertaining,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  elevation  of 
mountain  chains,  the  rise  of  extensive  tracts  of  land,  have  marked 
out  the  general  outiines  of  continents  and  their  limits  with  reference 
to  the  ocean ;  knowing,  for  instance,  that  the  Scandinavian  Alps  de- 
termine the  general  form  of  Norway  and  Sweden ;  that  Spain  is 
separated  from  France  by  a  high  mountain  range ;  that  it  owes  its 
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■liure  form  to  the  direction  of  its  mountain  chains  precisely  as  Italy 
derives  its  form  from  the  direction  of  its  mountains ;  after  having 
satisfied  ourselves  that  the  existence  of  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of 
the  highest  mountains,  over  the  centre  of  Europe  and  Asia,  consti* 
tutes  the  mab  cUfference  in  the  physical  features  of  the  Old  World, 
when  contrasted  with  those  of  America,  where  the  principal  moun* 
tains  run  north  and  south ;  after  having  thus  ascertained  the  inti- 
mate relation  there  is  in  general,  betw^n  geolo^cal  phenomena  and 
the  geograj^y  of  continents,  the  physical  features  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  a  subject  worthy  of  our  attention  to  investi- 
gate how  &r  the  particular  features  we  may  distinguish  in  a  ^ven 
circumscribed  locality  may  be  ascribed  to  similar  agencies,  and  to 
subordinate  influences  depending  upon  the  same  general  principles, 
which  have  been  active  in  the  production  of  the  general  frame. 

Are  the  Swiss  lakes,  for  instance,  with  their  peculiar  form,  as 
naturally  the  consequence  of  geological  phenomena  as  the  general 
fidatnres  of  the  country?  Are  the  numerous  fiords  of  Norway 
and  Mune  owing  to  the  same  cause?  Is  there  any  connection 
which  can  be  appreciated  with  any  degree  of  precision  between  the 
general  course  of  rivers  on  one  continent,  or  in  various  parts  of  the 
same  continent  ?  And  can  a  single  lake,  for  instance  hake  Superior, 
be  analyzed,  so  as  to  refer  the  bearing^  of  its  outlines  to  precise 
geological  phenomena  ? 

The  knowledge  I  had  before  visiting  Lake  Superior,  of  the  direct 
ocMmection  of  many  of  these  apparently  subordinate  features  in  the 
phyncal  aspect  of  a  country,  with  the  nuun  geological  phenomena 
upon  which  it  rests,  led  me,  during  my  excursions  on  this  continent, 
to  keep  this  subject  constantly  in  view.  I  had  seen  how  the  Lakes  of 
Neucluhtel  and  Bienne  were  excavated  at  the  junction  of  the  Jura, 
and  the  tertiary  deposit  at  its  base ;  I  had  noticed  that  the  Alpine 
lakes  followed  fissures  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  elevation  of 
the  Alps.  I  was  aware  that  some  of  these  lakes  consist  of  two 
distinct  parts,  probably  formed  at  cUfferent  periods,  but  now  united  by 
the  sheet  of  water  filling  them. 

With  such  intimations,  the  great  Canadian  lakes,  which  form  so 
naturally  a  boundary  between  tiie  Northern  United  States  and  the 
British  possessions  upon  this  continent,  could  not  but  strongly  call 
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for  an  investigation  of  tiieir  nataral  features ;  some  running  east  and 
west,  others  straight  north  and  south,  and  others  forming  a  regular 
crescent,  with  its  convexitj  turned  northwards.  Their  absolute  po- 
sition is  at  once  characteristic.  They  are  excarated  chiefly  between 
the  plutonic  masses  rising  north,  and  the  stratified  depositB  south  of 
the  primitive  range. 

lake  Superior,  especially,  fills  a  chasm  between  the  northern 
granitic  and  metamorphic  range,  and  the  oldest  beds  depoated 
along  their  southern  slopes  in  the  primitive  age  of  this  contbent. 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  on  the  contrary,  run  between  the  sqo- 
cessive  layers  of  different  sets  of  beds  of  the  same  great  geographical 
period ;  while  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  fill  up  the  cracks  which 
run  at  right  angles  with  the  msdn  northern  primitive  range,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  owe  their  origin  to  the  elevation  of  the  chsuns  norfli 
of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior ;  repeating,  on  a  large  scale, 
what  has  been  said  above  of  the  dependence  of  the  Swiss  lakes 
upon  their  geological  positions  and  relation  to  the  mountain  chains 
which  encircle  them. 

Besides  this  general  relation  of  the  lakes  in  connection  with  their 
shores,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  a  more  intimate  connection  of  the 
outlines  of  their  shores  and  their  geological  structure,  especially  in 
Lake  Superior. 

As  a  whole,  that  lake  resembles  a  large  crescent,  with  its  convexity 
turned  northwards ;  but  it  were  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  tius 
form  is  actually  the  form  of  the  shores,  or  that  it  is  repeated  upon 
every  point.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  outline  of  that  lake  is 
the  accidental  result  of  the  combination  of  many  details,  of  many 
geological  events  which  have  followed  each  other  at  different  periods, 
have  modified  the  tract  of  land  where  the  lake  now  exists,  and  have 
cut  up  its  foundation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  the  c<mtinuity  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  allow  it  to  be  decomposed.  Thus  an  extensive 
crescent-shaped  hole  with  innumerable  islands  has  been  formed,  in 
which  the  islands,  in  their  various  bearings,  still  indicate  tiie  directi<» 
of  the  intersecting  masses,  and  appear  at  present  as  the  fragmentary 
remiuns  of  a  continuous  tract  of  land,  which  is  now  replaced  by  a 
deep  lake. 

For  many  weeks  I  had  been  tracing  the  dykes  which  mtersect  the 
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shores  of  Lake  Superior  in  almost  all  direotioas,  when  I  was  one  day 
most  forcibly  struck  with  ihe  fact,  that  these  djkes  agree,  in  their 
bearings,  with  the  bearings  of  the  shores ;  and  that  even  the  greatest 
eomplications  in  the  outlines  of  the  shores  could  be  accounted  for,  by 
the  combmations  of  dykes  intersecting  each  other  in  different  direo- 
tions.  And  indeed,  now  that  I  have  the  key  for  such  an  analysis, 
I  find  no  difficulty  in  referring,  even  short  lines  of  the  coast,  to 
the  different  systems  of  dykes  which  I  know  to  exist  there,  and 
wherever  my  memoranda  are  sufficiently  full,  I  find  indications  of 
dykes  running  in  the  direction  of  the  coast  As  soon  as  my  attention 
had  been  called  to  these  phenomena,  I  lost  no  opportunity  of  invest- 
igating the  nature  of  the  rock  of  these  different  systems  of  dykes, 
and  I  ascertained,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  there  are  consid- 
erable differences  in  their  mtneralogical  characters  ;  some  being  am- 
phibolic trap ;  others  being  injected  with  epidote ;  others  having 
more  the  appearance  of  pitchstone  ;  and,  what  is  particularly  inter- 
esting, the  dykes  which  run  in  the  same  direction  preserve  the  same 
mineralogjcal  character,  as  well  as  the  same  bearing. 

The  systems  of  dykes  which  run  directly  north  and  south,  and 
which  form  the  inlets  between  Neepigon  Bay  and  the  mtdn  lake,  and 
intersect  the  large  island  of  St.  Ignace,  and  separate  St.  Ignace 
stielf  from  the  main  land,  all  run  north  and  south,  and  consist  of 
yery  hard,  tough,  unalterable  hornblende  trap,  of  a  crystalline 
aspect,  and  a  grayish  color ;  while  the  dykes,  which  run  east  and 
west,  and  mark  out  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  those  same 
islands,  consist  mostly  of  a  greenish  trap  extensively  injected  with 
epidote,  and  breaking  with  the  greatest  ease  into  angular,  irregular 
firagments.  The  northern  shore  east  of  the  Pic  has  the  same  general 
bearing,  due  east  and  west ;  and  here,  also,  we  find  the  dykes  more 
or  less  epidotic,  and  the  metamorphic  rocks  talcose. 

Again,  the  long  shore  running  due  east  and  west  from  Michipico* 
tin  westwards,  is,  also,  along  its  whole  extent,  intersected  by  epidotio 
dykes  running  east  and  west. 

The  dykes  of  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  lake  between  the  Pio 
and  Michipicotin  Island,  which  run  north  north-east  to  south  south- 
west, consist  of  a  pitchstone  trap,  like  black  glass,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  external  hardness,  readily  decomposes,  and  forms  almost 
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ererywhere  along  these  shores,  eoyes,  deep  coves,  narrow,  straight 
inlets,  small  caves,  and  gives  to  the  whole  extent  of  that  shore  thai 
peculiar  aspect  which  distinguishes  it  so  much  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  lake. 

The  more  precipitous  shores — ^almost  vertical  walls,  and  those  pe- 
culiar modes  of  decomposition  of  the  rocks  which  have  left  strange 
appearances  in  the  masses,  some  of  which  have  even  been  noticed 
by  the  Indian  vojageurs,  as  Otter  Head,  for  instance — the  number^ 
less  exceedingly  small  islands  of  these  shores,  and  the  striking  bald* 
ness  of  the  overhanging  rocks,  are  all  of  them  most  remarkable 
features.  Though  these  examples  are  very  striking,  and  may  al 
once  satisfy  the  nund  that  the  most  minute  details  in  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  lake  may  be  ascribed  to  geological  agency,  we  never> 
theless  find  still  more  striking  evidence  of  this  connection  between 
the  geological  structure  of  the  country  and  its  form,  along  the  north- 
western shore,  west  of  St.  Ignace,  and  between  Isle  Boyale  and 
Fort  William.  Three  other  systems  of  dykes  here  intersect  the 
rocks,  and  ^ve  to  the  whole  shore  an  entirely  different  aspect.  At 
first  sight,  the  bearings  of  the  north-westerly  Aotq  appear  already 
different  firom  those  of  the  northern  shore  proper,  and  the  eastern 
shore,  as  their  general  course  is  north-east  and  south-west  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  St.  Ignace  to  Pigeon  Bay,  to  which  ble  Boy- 
ale  is  parallel.  But  upon  a  close  examination  of  these  shores,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  this  general  feature  is  modified  in  various  ways 
by  the  lines  of  the  shore  intersecting  each  other  at  acute  angles,  in 
three  directions,  and  each  of  these  different  directions  correspond 
exactiy  to  as  many  systems  of  independent  dykes.  The  easlem  and 
western  shores  of  Thunder  Bay,  or  rather  of  the  peninsula  of  Thun- 
der Gape,  run  north-east,  and  parallel  to  them  we  have  the  cliffii  of  the 
shores  south  of  Fort  William,  and  west  of  Pic  Island,  which  present 
the  same  bearingi,  as  well  as  the  shores  of  Black  Bay  also.  The 
dykes  which  run  in  that  direction  are  narrow  belts  of  black  trap. 
Nearly  in  the  same  direction,  and  very  different  in  thmr  mineralo0> 
oal  character,  we  find  another  set  of  dykes  which  run  almost  due 
north-east  and  south-west.  The  direction  of  these  dykes  is  best  ind** 
oated  by  a  series  of  islands  south  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  forming  several 
parallel  ridges,  one  of  which  connsts  of  a  series  of  small  islands 
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known  under  tlie  name  of  Yiotoria  and  Spar  Islands,  and  the  other 
islands  confeiniioas  with  Stargeon  Island,  in  the  prolongation  of  whidi 
we  meet  the  most  prominent  djkes  of  Pic  Island  itself.  The  whole 
of  Isle  Bojale  lies  in  that  direction,  and  the  numerous  promontories 
of  its  eastern  extremity  are  particularly  remarkable  for  their  agree- 
ment, both  in  direction  and  geological  structure,  with  the  Victoria 
group  of  islands.  The  system  is  particularly  rich  in  copper  ores,  and 
presents  the  most  beautiful  derelopment  of  spathic  veins.  As  I  hare 
not  myself  examined  Point  Keewenaw,  I  cannot  say  how  far  the 
prominent  ridges  there  agree  with  those  of  Isle  Royale  and  the  Yio- 
toria Islands ;  but  the  agreement  in  the  direction  of  the  promon- 
tory itself  is  most  striking  ;  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  mam  centre 
of  copper  injections  suggests  the  probability  that  Point  Keewenaw 
also  belongs,  in  its  principal  features,  to  this  system ;  and  I  should 
not  be  in  the  least  surprised  if  La  Pointe  and  Whitefish  Point  do- 
rive  their  main  features  from  dykes  of  the  same  system,  though 
their  solid  foundation  is  concealed  by  accumulations  of  sand.  The 
third  system  in  this  north-eastern  shore  runs  east  north-east  near  east, 
^and  is  particularly  marked  along  the  southern  shore  of  Thunder 
Cape  peninsula,  along  which  the  dykes  are  nearly  east  and  west,  as 
just  mentioned,  deviating  sufficiently  to  the  north,  however,  to  be 
clearly  distinct  from  the  dykes  which  form  the  shores  from  the  Pic  to 
St.  Ignaoe,  or  from  Michipicotin  to  Otter  Head.  And  the  nature  of 
the  rock  of  these  dykes  differs  widely  from  the  last,  there  being  no 
epidotic  injections  accompanying  them,  and  the  trap  being,  on  the 
contrary,  of  a  light  graybh  color,  resembling  more  the  system  which 
runs  due  north' and  south  than  any  other. 

So  we  have  here  six  distinct  systems  of  dykes,  which  contribute 
mainly  to  the  formation  of  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

1.  System  of  Michipicotin,  running  east  and  west.     (See  the 
annexed  chart  of  the  Outlines  of  Lake  Superior.) 

2.  System  of  the  Pic  running  north  80*^  west. 

8.  System  of  Neepigon,  running  due  north  and  south. 

4.  System  of  Black  Bay,  running  north  80°  east. 

6.  System  of  Thunder  Cape,  running  east  30°  north. 

6.  System  of  Isle  Royale,  running  east  45°  north. 
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The  large  group  of  islands  on  the  souihem  and  eastern  side  of 
Black  Bay,  and  south-west  of  St.  Ignace,  consists  of  innamerable 
islets,  separated  from  each  other  bj  the  close  intersection  of  the  thre6 
systems  of  dykes,  which  appear  more  prominent  and  strongly  marked 
in  their  features  further  west,  in  Isle  Royale  and  Victoria  Islands, 
and  about  Thunder  Bay. 

But  besides  these  six  clearly  defined  systems,  there  seem  to  be 
two  more,  or  at  least  one  other  distinct  system  running  due  north-west 
and  south-east,  cutting  at  right  angles  through  Spar  Island,  and  re- 
appearing, as  I  understand  from  rerbal  communications  of  Mr.  Foster, 
further  south  upon  Point  Eeowenaw«  This  system  is  perhaps  the 
cause  of  the  bearing  of  the  shores  between  Keewenaw  Bay  and  Dead 
Biver ;  also  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  between  Point  Iroquois 
and  Gros  Gap  along  the  river  St.  Mary,  unless  this  eastern  systeoi 
of  intersection  be  distinct  from  the  more  western  one. 

But  however  this  may  be,  so  mudh  is  plain ; — ^that  at  least  tax 
distinct  systems  of  dykes,  with  peculiar  characteristic  trap,  forming 
parallel  ridges  in  the  same  system,  but  varying,  for  different  angles, 
between  the  different  systems,  intersect  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  have  probably  cut  up  the  whole  tract  of  rock,  over  the 
space  which  is  now  filled  by  the  lake,  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  its 
continui<7 ;  to  produce  depressions,  and  to  have  gradually  created  an 
excavation  which  now  forms  the  lake,  and  thus  to  have  given  to  it 
its  present  outline.  This  process  of  intersection,  these  successive 
injections  of  different  materials,  have  evidentiy  modified,  at  various 
epochs,  the  relative  level  of  the  lake  and  land,  and  probably  also 
occasioned  the  modification  which  we  notice  in  the  deposition  of  the 
shore  drift,  and  the  successive  amphitheatric  terraces  which  border,  at 
various  heights,  its  shores. 

A,  more  minute  analysis  of  the  mineralogic^l  character  of  these 
dykes  would  no  doubt  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  original 
independence,  and  perhaps  lead,  in  connection  with  a  fuller  investi- 
gation of  their  intersections,  to  tiie  means  of  ascertaining  their  rela- 
tive age.  But  I  became  fully  aware  of  the  geological  importance 
and  independence  of  these  different  systems  of  dykes  only  during 
my  return,  after  leaving  the  neighborhood  of  Thunder  Cape,  the 
ground  where  this  part  of  the  subject  might  be  best  studied,  and 
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flierefbre  I  ean  now  onlj  call  the  attention  of  geologhtB  to  theee 
&ctB,  in  the  hope  that  they  maj,  at  scHne  fbture  time,  be  more  fuUj 
inyestigated. 

The  whole  range  of  rocks  which  constitateB  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  is  so  extensively  metamorphic,  and  so  thoroughly  in- 
jected in  all  directions  by  veins  intersecting  each  other,  that  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  analyze  their  relations ;  and  for  a  full  illustration  of  this 
iubject,  minute  maps  of  well-selected  localities  are  required,  such  as 
travelling  geolo^sts  on  an  occasional  visit  can  scarcely  prepare.  But 
I  shonld  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  see  these  hints  more  completely 
wrought  by  others,  satisfied,  as  I  am,  to  have  shown,  at  least,  how  a 
nunnte  investigation  of  the  geological  phenomena  of  a  restricted 
locality  may  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  origin  of  the  geo- 
graphical features  of  a  country. 

But  let  me  repeat  that  it  were  a  great  mistake  to  ascribe  the 
present  form  of  Lake  Superior  to  any  single  geological  event.  Its 
position  in  the  nuun  ia  no  doubt  determined  by  a  dislocation  between 
the  primitive  range  north  and  the  sedimentary  deposit  south. 

But  the  working  out  of  the  details  of  its  present  form  is  owing  to 
a  series  of  injections  of  trap  dykes  of  different  characters,  travermng 
the  older  rocks,  in  various  directions,  which,  from  their  mineralogical 
differences,  have  no  doubt  been  produced  at  different  successive 
periods. 

The  diversity  of  rocks  which  occur  on  Lake  Superior  is  very  great, 
and  there  are  varieties  observed  there  which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to 
that  district,  presenting  innumerable  transitions  from  one  to  another, 
of  which  the  Alps  even  do  not  present  more  extensive  examples. 

Of  these  we  have  new  red  sandstone  passing  into  porphyries, 
into  quartzltes,  granites,  and  gneiss,  the  metamorphism  being  more  or 
less  perfect,  so  that  the  stratification  is  sometimes  still  preserved,  or 
passes  gradually  into  absolutely  massive  rocks.  Again,  the  dykes 
btersect  other  rocks  almost  without  altering  them,  or  the  alterations 
in  the  immediate  contact  are  so  intense  as  to  leave  no  precise  lines 
of  demarcation  between  the  dyke  and  the  injected  rock.  But  here 
again,  the  phenomena  are  so  complicated,  that  unless  the  iUustration 
be  accompamed  by  a  very  detailed  map  it  were  useless  to  enter  into 
more  minute  descriptions. 
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The  collectionfl  I  bave  made  of  tiiese  rocks  are  safficienlij  exton- 
mre  to  afford  materials  for  such  ao  illustratioiiy  and  I  may,  perhapt, 
OQ  another  occasion,  publish  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  gedogioal 
features  of  the  northern  shores,  unless  the  expected  publication  of 
tiie  geological  survey  of  Canada  by  Mr.  Logan,  renders  this  .essay 
superfluous. 

I  would  here  acknowledge  die  benefit  I  have  derired  in  my  m** 
restigations  from  the  published  reports  of  this  survey,  and  also  from 
the  verbal  commumcations  of  Mr.  McLeod  of  Sault  St.  Marie.  The 
rocks  which  occur  on  the  northern  shores  are  so  characteristic  that 
they  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  even  should  the  materials  which  I 
have  collected  not  be  published  more  in  fuD,  they  will  at  all  events 
affi)rd  to  those  who  study  the  geological  distribution  of  erratic  bould* 
ers,  valuable  means  of  comparison,  which  will  show  that  most  of  the 
erratics  which  occur  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
derived  from  the  primitive  range  extending  north  of  ^e  lakes  readh 
mg  along  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Among  tiiese  rocks  there  is  a  variety  of  deep  red  felspar  po^ 
phyry  speckled  with  epidote,  which,  from  its  brilliant  oobr,  partio* 
ularly  attracts  attention,  and  which  occurs  all  along  the  northern 
shore  from  the  Pic  to  Thunder  Bay.  This  variety  I  have  not 
observed  farther  east,  and  it  may  periiaps  be  taken  as  a  guide  to 
ascertain  the  range  of  erratics  derived  from  the  northern  shore  ef 
Lske  Superior. 
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GEOLOGICAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  COPPER 
DEPOSITS  OP  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 


The  general  distribution  of  the  diffisrent  copper  ores  in  the  region 
of  Lake  Superior,  presents  some  &cts  which  seem  to  me  to  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  their  origin.  It  is  a  rery  remark- 
able circumstance  that  the  largest  masses  of  native  copper  should 
occur  upon  Point  Eeewenaw,  and  that  the  non-metallic  ores  should 
be  difiused  at  various  distances,  from  the  central  region  where  the 
largest  masses  of  native  metallic  copper  occur.  The  various  sul- 
phurets  and  carbonates  are  found  on  the  northern  shores  and  about 
Lake  Huron,  in  fSEur  greater  proportion,  and  over  a  wider  extent,  than 
anywhere  nearer  the  metallic  centre.  The  black  oxide  itself  is 
found  beyond  the  limits  of  the  large  metallic  masses,  and  nearer  to 
them  than  the  other  ores.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  particu- 
lar distribution  has  direct  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
various  copper  ores  were  difiused  in  the  country  where  they  occur. 
They  seem  to  me  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  native  copper  is  all 
plutonic  ;  that  its  larger  masses  were  thrown  up  in  a  melted  state  ; 
and  that  from  the  msdn  fissure  through  which  they  have  found  their 
way,  they  spread  in  smaller  mjections  at  considerable  distances ;  but 
upon  the  larger  masses  in  the  central  focus,  the  surrounding  rocks 
could  have  littie  influence.  New  chemical  combinations  could  hardly 
be  formed  between  so  compact  masses,  presenting,  in  comparison 
with  their  bulk,  a  small  surface  for  contact  with  other  mineral  sub- 
stances capable  of  being  chemically  combined  with  the  copper.  But 
where,  at  a  distance,  the  mass  was  diffused  in  smaller  proportions  mto 
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innumerable  minute  fissures,  and  thus  presented  a  comparatiTely 
large  surfSeu^e  of  contact  witJi  the  Burrouading  rocks,  there  the  most 
diversified  combinations  could  be  formed,  and  ihns  the  yarioos  ores 
appear  in  this  characteristic  distribution.  The  relations  which  these 
ores  bear  to  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  contained,  sustain  fully  this 
Tiew,  and  even  the  circumstance  that  the  black  oxide  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  main  masses,  when  the  sulphurets  and  carbonates 
occur  at  greater  distances  from  them,  would  show  that  this  ore  is  the 
result  of  the  oxidation  of  some  portion  of  the  large  metallic  masses 
exposed  more  directly  to  the  influence  of  Qxjgdn  in  the  process  of 
cooling.  Indeed,  the  phenomena  respecting  the  distribution  of  the 
copper  about  Lake  Superior,  in  aU  their  natural  relations,  answer  so 
fully  to  this  view,  that  the  whole  process  might  easily  be  reproduced 
artificially  on  .a  small  scale ;  and  it  appears  strange  to  me  that  so 
many  doubts  can  still  be  expressed  respectmg  the  origin  of  the  cop 
per  about  Lake  Superior,  and  that  this  great  feature  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  various  ores  should  have  been  so  totally  overlooked. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


Thx  Ahhual  or  SciiRTiric  Discovert  is  designed  for  all  those 
who  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  advaDcement  of  Science  and  Art. 
The  great  and  daily  increasing  number  of  discoTeries  in  the  different 
departments  of  science  is  such,  and  the  annoancement  of  them  is  scat- 
tered through  such  a  multitude  of  secular  and  scientific  publications, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  obtain  a  satisftctory  surrey  of. 
them,  OTen  had  he  access  to  all  these  publications.  But  the  Scientific 
Journals,  especially  those  of  Europe,  besides  being  many  of  them  in 
foreign  languages,  have  a  very  limited  circulation  in  this  country,  ^d 
are  therefore  accessible  to  but  very  few.  It  is  eyident,  then,  that  an 
annual  publication,  giving  a  complete  and  condensed  view  of  the 
progress  of  discovery  in  every  branch  of  Science  and  Art,  being,  in 
fact,  the  Spirit  of  the  SeieiUifie  JoumaU  of  the  year,  systematically 
arranged,  so  as  to  present  at  one  view  all  the  new  discoveries,  naeful 
inventions,  and  improved  processes  of  the  past  year,  must  be  a  moat 
acceptable  volume  to  every  one,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  diffusion  of 
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useful  knowledge.  As  this  work  will  be  issued  aunually,  the  reading 
public  may  easily  and  promptly  possess  themselves  of  the  most  im- 
portant fiicts  discovered  or  announced  in  these  departments,  from  year 
to  year. 

The  editors  are  so  situated  as  to  have  access  to  all  the  scientific 
publications  of  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany ;  and 
have  also  received,  for  the  present  volume,  the  approbation  as  well 
as  the  counsel  and  personal  contribntioiis  of  many  of  the  ablest  scien- 
tific men  in  this  country,  among  whom  are  P&ofbssobs  Aoassiz, 
HoRsroRo,  and  Wymah,  of  Harvard  University,  and  they  have  the 
promise  in  future,  from  many  scientific  gentlemen,  of  articles  not  pre- 
viously published  elsewhere.  They  have  not  confined  themselves  to 
an  examination  of  Scientific  JoumaJs  and  Reports,  bat  have  drawn 
from  every  source  which  furnished  any  thing  of  scientific  interest. 
For  those  who  have  occasion  for  still  further  researches,  they  have 
furnished  a  copious  Index  to  the  scientific  articles  in  the  American 
and  European  Journals ;  and,  ndoreover,  they  have  prepared  a  list  of 
all  books  pertaining  to  Science  which  have  appeared  originally,  or  by 
republication,  in  the  United  States,  during  the  year.  A  classified  List 
of  Patents,  and  brief  obituaries  of  men  distinguished  in  Science  or 
Art,  who  have  recently  died,  render  the  work  still  more  complete. 
They  have  also  taken  great  pains  to  make  the  General  Index  to  the 
whole  as  full  and  correct  as  possible. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  plan  of  the  '*  Annual  of  Scientific 
Discovert  "  is  well  designed  to  make  it  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  sub^ 
siantial  summary  of  the  discoveries  in  Science  and  Art ;  and  no  pains 
have  been  spared  on  the  part  of  the  editors  to  fulfil  the  design,  and 
render  it  worthy  of  patronage. 

As  the  work  is  not  intended  for  scientific  men  exclusively,  but  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  general  reader,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  edi- 
tors that  the  articles  should  be  brief  and  intelligible  to  all ;  and  to  give 
authenticity,  the  source  from  whence  the  information  is  derived  is 
generally  stated.  Although  they  have  used  all  diligence  to  render 
this  first  issue  as  complete  as  possible,  in  its  design  and  execution,  yet 
they  hope  that  experience,  and  the  promised  aid  and  cooperation  fh>m 
the  many  gentlemen  interested  in  its  success,  will  enable  them  in  fu- 
ture to  improve  both  on  the  plan  and  the  details. 

The  work  in  manuscript  has  been  submitted  to  several  distinguished 
gentlemen,  to  judge  of  its  merits,  and  they  have  given  their  unquali- 
fied approbation  of  the  plan  and  its  execution.  We  subjoin  extracts 
fit>m  letters  received  from  some  of  these  gentlemen. 
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Ill 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Prom  the  Prof,  of  Zoology  and  Oeology^  Cambridge. 
The  publication  of  aDDual  reports  giving  short  abstracts  of  the  im- 
portant discoveries  and  improvements  made  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  useful  arts,  and  embracing  also  an  account  of  the  general  prog- 
ress of  Science,  has  proved  ao  eminently  useful,  that  wherever  cir- 
cumstances have  ftvored  such  publications,  they  have  been  found 
equally  beneficial  to  those  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  to  the 
community  at  large.  Such  reports  have,  for  a  oonsiderable  period,  ap- 
peared in  many  parts  of  Europe,  under  various  titles,  either  upon  spe- 
cial, branches  of  science,  or  covering  its  whole  greniid;  but  no  similar 
work  lias,  I  believe,  hitherto  made  its  appearance  is  this  eoantry. 
An  undertaking  like  the  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  which  is  in« 
tended  to  give,  from  year  to  year,  an  abstract  of  the  progress  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art,  cannot  fidl  to  be  highly  acceptable  is  this  country,  while 
it  will  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  elevate  the  standard  ef  American 
activity  and  research  abroad,  where  the  proceedings  of  scientific  men 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  not  generally  so  well  known  as  they 
ought  to  be.  It  therefore  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  editors  of  the  present  work,  one  of  whom,  as  a  member  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  at  Cambridge,  has  been  under  my 
personal  instruction,  are  lully  qualified  to  execute  the  difficult  task  of 
preparing  such  an  abstract  with  credit,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
country.  Having  examined  in  manuscript  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  first  volume,  I  can  but  highly  recommend  it.  As  it  is  designed 
to  meet  a  want  extensively  felt,!  hope  its  reception  will  be  such,  that 
the  editors  may  be  encouraged  to  continue  it  annually. 

LOUIS  AOASSIZ. 

From  the  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the  Latorenee  Scien^fie  School, 
I  have  examined,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  manuscript  of  the  Annual 
of  Scientific  Discovery,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  work  has  been  prepared.  The  editors,  one 
of  whom  has  prosecuted  experimental  chemistry  in  my  laboratory  with 
the  highest  success,  are  eminently  qualified  to  undertake  such  a  work. 
As  a  compendium  of  the  new  and  useful  truths  contributed  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge  during  the  past  year,  presented  in  a  form 
acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  so  systematic 
and  complete,  as  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  student  of  science,  it 
will  be  an  honor  to  our  country,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  and 
liberally  patronized  by  a  discerning  public.  E.  N.  HORSFORD. 
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ir  ANNUAL   OF   SCIENTIFIC  DISCOYBBT. 

From  the  Prvf,  qf  Comp€iratiM  Anatowuf,  Harvmrd  UniversUy, 

I  hare  examined  the  zoological  portion  of  the  Annual  of  Scientifie 
DiaeoTery,  which  containa  a  faithftil  account  of  the  progrev  recentlj 
made  in  thia  department  of  natural  science.  It  ia  a  work  of  great 
▼aloe  in  all  its  departments,  containing,  as  it,  does,  a  record  of  the  ra- 
rious  dlscoTories  made  during  the  past  year. 

J.  WTMAN. 

From  Doctor  Gould,  Boston. 

Having  seen  the  Prospootus  of  the  "  Annual  of  Sdenttfio  Discor- 
ery,"  and  haTing  also  glanced  at  a  considerable  portion  of  the  maan- 
script,  I  am  oonfident  that  a  work  on  the  plan  proposed  will  be  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  community ;  and  I  am  pleased  that  it  has  been 
undertaken.  The  American  mind  is  eminently  inventive,  and,  of 
coune,  specially  interested  iif  the  progress  of  di^povery.  This  work 
will  bring  within  a  convenient  compass  the  very  information  wanted. 
My  acquaintance  with  the  editors  and  the  ^ilities  they  enjoy  gives 
aasoranee  that  the  work  will  be  vrell  digested,  and  will  become  increa»' 
ingly  inteiestiDg  and  valuable  from  year  to  year. 

AUGUSTUS  A.  GOULD. 

From  UmU.  JUeury,  U.  Sk  JVeey. 

Jfmtioiud  Ofttsmrtory,  Waskmgtom, 

Gentlemen, — 

Svch  a  work  as  you  propose  to  publiah  and  make  the  ^  Annual  of 
Scientific  Discovery,"  is  a  desideratum.  It  will  be  useful  and  valu- 
able to  all  classes,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  make  its  appearance. 

Beapectiully  yours, 

M.  F.  MAURY. 

or  The  work  will  keret^ter  he  pubUshed  muuiaUy  on  the  first  of 
March,  and  will  form  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume^  of  about  960 
pages^  with  an  engraved  likeness  of  some  distingu^hed  man  qf  science. 
Price,  $  1.00,  paper ^  or  in  substantial  doth  bindings  $  1 J25. 

On  the  receipt  qf  $1.00  the  publishers  will  forward  «  copy  in  paper 
covers^  by  mat/,  post  paid. 

GOULD,  KENDALL,  db  LINCOLN,  Publi^urs, 
59  Washiitoton  Stksxt,  Bostoit. 
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VALUABLE   WORKS 

POBLIBHKD  BT 

GOULD,  KENDALL  &  LINCOLN, 

PUBLISHERS  AND   BOOKSELLERS, 
08  wASHnraTOH  street,  boston. 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE: 

A  selection  of  the  choicest  productions  of  English  authors,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
time ;  connected  by  a  Critical  and  Biographical  History.  Edited  by  Robert  Cham- 
BKKSf  assisted  by  Robert  Carruthers,  and  other  eminent  gentlemen.  In  2  vols., 
with  upwards  of  three  hundred  eleeant  illustrations.    $6,00,  cloth. 

Q:^  a  great  variety  of  extra  tindinge  at  proportionate  pricee, 

*«*The  pabllshers  wonld  state,  that,  besides  the  nameroos  pictorial  Ulastratlons  In  the  English  edi- 
tion, they  haw  greatly  enriched  the  work  by  the  addition  of  fine  steel  and  mezzotint  engraylngs  of 
the  heads  of  Shakspeare,  Addison,  Byron ;  a  full  lengfth  portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  a  beautiful 
seenic  representation  of  OUver  Goldsmith  and  Dr.  Johnson.  These  important  and  elegant  additions, 
together  with  saperior  paper  and  binding,  must  glre  the  AjcaaiOAV  edition  a  decided  preferenoe  over 
the  English. 

**  We  hall  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  work,  and  more  especially  its  republication 
In  this  country  at  a  price  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  a  great  number  of  readers.  We  have 
been  inundated  by  a  stream  of  cheap  reprints,  tending  to  corrupt  the  morals  and  vitiate  the  taste  of 
our  community,  and  we  are  pleased  that  the  publishers  have  still  sufflclent  fUth  in  the  purity  of  both, 
to  induce  them  to  incur  the  large  outlay  which  the  production  of  the  work  before  us  roust  have 
occasioned,  and  for  which  they  can  expect  to  be  remimerated  only  by  a  very  extensive  sale. " 

'*  The  selections  given  by  Mr.  Chambers,  trom  the  works  of  the  early  English  writers,  are  coploas 
and  Judiciously  made.  •««•*•  We  shall  conclude  as  we  commenced,  with  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  publication  which  has  called  forth  our  remarks  will  exert  an  influence  In  dlrecUug  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  literature  of  our  forefathers.— ilT^rfA  Anuriean  Reviat, 

CHAMBERS'S  MISCELLANY 

Of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge,  with  elegant  illustrative  engravings.  Edited  by 
Wm.  Chambers.    In  10  vols.,  elegant  cloth  gilt,  or  20  vols,  plain  cloth.    $10. 

*«*  The  design  of  the  Mxsckllaht  Is  to  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  useAil,  instructive,  and 
entertaining  reading,  and  to  bring  all  the  aids  of  literature  to  bear  on  the  euMoaUon  of  ihefeeUngi  and 
underttandutg  qf  tke  people— to  impress  correct  views  on  important  moral  and  social  qaeatlons — 
suppresseveryspeclesof  strife  and  savagery— cheer  the  lagging  and  desponding  by  the  relation  of 
tales  drawn  firom  the  imagination  of  popular  writers— rouse  the  flmoy  by  description  of  interesting 
foreign  scenes — give  a  zest  to  e very-day  occupations  by  ballad  and  lyrical  poetry — la  short,  to  fhmish 
ao  unobtrusive  Mend  and  guide,  a  lively  flreslde  companion,  as  fkr  as  that  object  can  be  attained 
through  the  instrumentality  of  books. 

91^ An  odnrirabU  work,  and  hat  been  higfUg  commended  for  Sabbalh  and  dait^ehool  Ltbrariu, 

CHAMBERS'S  LIBRARY  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  : 

A  series  of  small  books,  elegantly  illuminated.  Edited  by  William  Chambers. 
Each  volume  forms  a  complete  worlc,  embellished  with  a  fine  steel  engraving,  and  is 
sold  separately.    37 |o.  each.    Volumes  now  ready : 


ORLANDINO,      JACOPO, 

LITTLE   ROBINSON, 

UNCLE  SAM'S  MONEY  ^bOX, 


TRUTH    AND  TRUST, 
ALFRED   IN  INDIA, 
MORAL  COURAGE, 


CLEVER  BOYS. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONS, 

From  1780  to  1S48.    By  T.  W.  Bedrbad.    8  volumes.    75o.  each. 

**  The  aathor  appears  to  have  prepared  himself  for  his  task  by  a  carefUl  examination  of  the  best 
authorities— the  writinffs  of  the  actors  in  these  various  scenes ;  and  ho  has  given  the  results  of  his 
examination  in  a  style  attractive  for  simplicity .Mlrectness  and  purity.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  valuable  work  on  the  subject  that  the  general  reader  can  hnd."— JjiMrieoa  DraieeUer, 

MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE: 

By  L.  Raymond  Db  Vbrtooub,  formerly  lecturer  in  the  Bo^al  Athenaaum  of  Paris, 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  American  edition,  revised,  with  notes,  by  Wm. 
8.  Chasb.    With  a  portrait  of  Lamartine.    $1.26. 

"This  Is  the  only  complete  treatise  of  the  kind  on  this  subject,  either  In  French  or  English,  and 
has  received  the  highest  commendation.  Mr.  Chase  Is  well  qualidea  to  introduce  the  work  to  the 
publto.   The  work  cannot  fldi  to  be  both  oseAil  and  popular.  **->^'(n»-fSM*i  Etening  PoiL 
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DM  worK,  ror  ine  use  or  scnoois.  or  tnu  step  ire 
lAt  the  stady  of  moral  phlloaoptiy  should  be  intro- 
i  happy  to  see  the  way  so  aasplclonsly  opened  for 
ired.  but  also  re-torittm.    We  cannot  but  regard 

ma  •' 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE: 

By  f'BANCU  Watlasd,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  University ,  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy.    Thirtieth  Thousand.    12ma    91.25. 

•'  The  -work  has  been  read  br  me  attentively  and  thoroughly,  and  I  think  rery  highly  of  It  The 
author  himself  Is  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  men,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  ethical  treatise,  In  which 
our  duties  to  Ood  and  to  our  fellow-men  are  laid  down  with  more  preciaton,  almpliclty,  cleamesa, 
energy,  and  truth,  "—ifofi.  Jamet  Kent^  laU  Chancellor  qf  New-York. 

**  We  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  method  which  President  Wayland  has  adopted  :  he  goes 
back  to  the  simplest  and  most  fundamental  principles;  and.  In  the  statement  of  his  views,  he  unites 
perspicuity  with  conciseness  and  precision.  In  all  the  author's  leading  fundamental  principles  we 
entirely  concur.**— ^i6/»cai  Bepotitorp. 

MORAL  SCIENCE,  ABRIDGED, 

By  the  Author,  and  adapted  to  the  tise  of  Schools  and  Academies.    Twenty-fifth 
Thousand.    18zno.    60c. 

"Dr.  Wayland  has  published  an  abridgment  of  his  work,  for  the  use  of  schools.    Of  this  step  i 

ean  hardly  speak  too  highly.    It  la  more  than  time  that  the  study  of  moral  p  " ' "     ' " "    " 

duced  Into  all  our  institutions  of  education.    Wearehar — " "^ 

such  an  introduction.    It  has  been  not  merely  abridged. 
the  labor  as  well  bestowed.  **—JVbr(A  American  Beview.  *^ 

*•  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  when  we  express  our  high  estimate  of  Dr.  Wavland's  ability , 

Moral  Philosophy,  whether  orally  or  by  the  book.  Having  listened  to  his  Instructions,  in  this  inter- 
esting department,  we  can  attest  how  lofty  are  the  principles,  how  esact  and  severe  the  argumenta- 
tion, how  appropriate  and  strong  the  Illustrations  which  characterize  his  system  and  enforce  it  on  the 
mina.'*—The  Chrittian  WUneu. 

ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

By  Francis  WATLAim,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  Uniyersity.    Sixteenth  Thousand. 
12mo.   Cloth.    $1J25. 

**  His  object  has  been  to  write  a  book,  which  any  one  who  chooses  may  understand.  He  has, 
theretbre,  labored  to  express  the  general  principles  in  the  plainest  manner  possible,  and  to  lUustrate 
them  by  cases  with  which  every  person  is  familiar.  It  has  been  to  the  author  a  source  of  regret,  that 
the  course  of  discussion  in  the  following  pages,  has,  unavoldablv,  led  him  over  ground  which  has 
frequently  been  the  arena  of  political  controversy.  In  all  such  cases,  he  has  endeavored  to  state 
what  seemed  to  him  to  be  truth,  without  fear,  favor,  or  aflectlon.  He  is  conscious  to  himself  of  no 
bias  towards  any  party  whatever,  and  he  thinks  that  he  who  will  read  the  whole  work,  will  be  con- 
vinced that  he  has  been  influenced  by  none/*— Extract  from  the  Pnfatt, 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  ABRIDGED, 

By  the  Author,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.    Seventh  Thousand. 

18mo.    60c 

*'An  abridgment  of  this  clear,  common  sense  work,  designed  for  the  use  of  academies.  Is  just 

Kblished.    we  rejoice  to  see  such  treatises  spreading  among  the  people ;  and  we  urge  all  who  would 
intelligent  freemen,  to  readthem."— A«w-r<?rA  TroMcri^, 

**We  can  say,  with  safoty,  that  the  topics  are  well  selected  and  arranged ;  that  the  author's  name 
is  a  guarantee  for  more  tnan  usual  excellence.   We  wish  it  an  extensive  circulation.  **—Jir.y.  Oft*. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  COLLEGIATE  SYSTEM 

In  the  United  States.    By  Fbakcis  Watlamd,  D.  D.  50c. 

**  These  Thoughts  come  ftom  a  source  entitled  to  a  very  respectful  attention ;  and  as  the  atithov 

Soesover  the  whole  ground  of  collegiate  education,  criticising  freely  all  the  arrangements  in  eveiy 
epartment  and  in  all  their  bearings,  the  book  is  very  full  of  matter.    We  hope  it  will  prove  the 
beginning  of  a  thorough  disonssion.  '^ 

WAYLAND'S  UNIVERSITY  SERMONS; 

Delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Brown  University,  on  many  of  the  ^oral  and  religioiu  toiacs 
of  the  day.    By  Fbahcu  Watlajtd,  D.  ]3.  12mo.  cloth.    #1.25. 


CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

Essays  on  Ancient  Literature  and  Art    With  the  Biography  and  Correspondence  of 
eminent  Philologists.    By  Babmas  Seabs,  B.  B.  Edwakds,  and  G.  C.  Fkltov.  #1J2S. 

"The  object  of  the  accomplished  gentlemen  who  have  engaged  in  Its  preparation,  has  beea,  to 
foster  and  extend  among  educated  men, in  this  country, the  already  growing  interest  in  classical  stodlea. 
The  de8lgn  is  a  noble  and  generous  one,  and  has  been  executed  with  a  taste  and  good  sense,  to  do 
honor  both  to  the  wrltera  and  the  put  lishers.  The  book  la  one  which  deserves  a  place  In  the  llbranr 
of  every  educated  man.  To  those  now  engaged  in  classical  study  it  cannot  fall  to  be  hlahly  nsefai, 
whUe  to  the  more  advanced  scholar  it  would  opon  new  sources  of  Interest  and  delight  In  the  anforgot- 
ten  pursuits  of  his  earlier  days.**— i^'o«t«{enc«  Jvumal. 

LIFE  OF  GODFREY  WILUAM  VON  LEIBNITZ, 

On  the  basis  of  the  German  Work  of  Dr.  6.  E.  Guhrauer.    By  Joim  M.  Mackib.    T(c. 

LIFE  OF  ROGER  WILLIAMS, 

The  founder  of  the  State  of  Bhode  Island.    By  William  GamxclLi  Professor  of 
Bhetoric  in  Brown  University.    With  a  likeness.    76o. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ZOOLOGY; 

Tonchinff  the  Stractnre,  Deyelopment,  Distribution,  and  Natural  Arrangement  of  the 
Races  of  Animals,  living  and  extinct ;  with  numerous  illustrations ;  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges.  Part  I.— Compabatiys  Phybioloot.  By  Louis  AoAsaiz  and 
Augustus  A.  Gould,    $1.00. 

**  No  work  of  the  same  dlmensioni  has  ever  appeared  In  the  En£llih  langaage,  eontainhig  so  mach 
new  andyalaableiiilbrmAUon  on  the  sabjeot  of  which  It  treats.*^— iV^.  Jamet  Hdtl^  Albany. 

"On  almoflt  every  lobject  we  have  scores  of  new  books  without  new  principles,  bat  not  so  with  the 


work  before  as  :  Indeed  aevend  of  the  highly  interesting  topics  presented  and  lUaatrated  have  no 

treatise  In  the  English  language.    It  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information,  and  will  be  \ 

studied  with  profit  and  interest  by  those  who  have  made  respectable  attainments  in  Natural  HIstonr,  : 

as  well  as  by  tnose  Just  commencing  this  science.   This  volume  is  finely  executed,  and  should  find  a  ; 

place  in  every  library.    As  a  text  book  for  schools  and  colleges  it  Is  for  superior  to  any  work  before  the  : 
public.**— iVtfw-Tbri  JHttriet  School  Journal, 

PALEY'S  NATURAL  THEOLOGY : 

ninstrated  by  forty  plates,  and  Selections  from  the  notes  of  Dr.  Pazton,  with  additional  i 
Notes,  original  and  selected,  for  this  edition;  with  a  yooabulary  of  Scientific  Terms.  \ 
Edited  by  John  Ware,  M.  D.    l2mo.  sheep.    91.25. 

"The  edition  before  us  Is  superior  to  any  we  have  seen,  and,  we  believe,  superior  to  any  that  has  yet    : 
been  published,  "—jfitptrtt  ^  </m  Filgrinu. 

THE  CICERONDUST: 

Or  the  Prussian  Method  of  Teaching  the  Latin  Language.  Adapted  to  the  use  of 
American  Schools.    By  B.  Sears,  Secr^y  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.    50o. 

From  tha  Frofei9on  of  Bcarard  OMoertUp. 

"  If  the  book  required  any  other  recommendation  besides  that  of  being  the  woilc  of  so  thorough 

and  experienced  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Sears,  it  would  be  this :  that  the  system  illustrated  in  it  is  not  a  mere 

theory,  but  has  been  practically  tested  by  many  able  Instructors  in  Qennany.   We  wish  that  the  same 

trial  may  be  made  here.**  CHAaLBS  BsoK, 

0.  0.  Fbltov. 

MEMORLA  TECHNICA: 

Or  the  Art  of  Abbreviating  those  Studies  which  give  the  greatest  labor  to  the  Memory. 
By  L.  D.  JoHnsoH.    Third  Edition.    50c. 

"We  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  work  to  the  deliberate  attention  of  teachers,  and  the 
guardians  of  youth.  We  learn  that  it  U  received  into  several  schools  in  Boston,  and  used  as  an 
auxiliary  help  to  the  studies  now  pursued  by  the  pupUs.**— 5oi<on  Courier. 

*'  The  *  Kemorta  Technlca  *  is  now  studied  in  some  of  our  best  schools ;  and  the  system  taught  In 
.  It  appears  to  be  much  approved  by  those  who  have  made  trial  of  iU^'-^JBtming  TrmelUr, 

THE  YOUNG  LADIES'  CLASS  BOOK : 

A  Selection  of  Lessons  for  Beading,  hi  Prose  and  Vene.  By  E.  Bailbt,  A.  M. 
12mo.  sheep.    88|c. 

"  The  reading  books  prepared  for  academic  use  are  often  unsuitable  for  females.  We  are  glad, 
therefore,  to  perceive  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  supply  the  defiolenoy :  and  we  believe  thai 
the  task  tias  been  faithfully  and  successfully  accomplished.  The  selections  are  Judicious  and  chaste  ; 
and  so  Aur  as  they  have  any  moral  bearing,  appear  to  be  unexceptionable.'*— is<iaca<<o»  Reporter, 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES  AND  ANCIENT  MYTHOLOGY : 

By  C.  K.  DiLLAWAT,  A.  M.    With  Engravings.   Eighth  Edition,  improved.  12mo.  67o. 

From  B.  BaUeff^  PHneipal  qf  the  Young  Ladiei*  Mgh  School,  Boston. 
"Having  used  *  Diilaway*s  Roman  Antiquities  and  Ancient  Mythology  *  in  my  school  for  several 
vears,  I  commend  it  to  teachers  with  great  confidence,  as  a  valuable  taat-book  on  those  Interesting 
biaaches  of  education.**  £.  Bailbt. 

BLAKE'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ASTRONOMY : 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Oonmion  Schools.  By  J.  L.  Blaks,  D.  D.  Illustrated  by 
Steel  Plate  Engravings.    50c. 

From  B.  JSncilep,  Pr^etior  cf  Mdihematie*  in  Marfland  JMeertitg. 

**  I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  a  copy  of  the  First  Book  in  Astronomy.    It  to  a  woTk  of  utility 

and  merit,  far  superior  to  any  other  which  I  have  seen.    The  author  has  selected  his  topics  with 

Cat  Judgment, —arranged  them  in  admirable  order,  —  exhibited  them  In  a  style  and  manner  at  once 
teful  and  philosophlcaL  Nothing  seems  wanting, — nothing  redundant  It  to  truly  a  very  beautl- 
All  and  attractive  book,  calculated  to  afford  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  who  m^  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  peruiOng  it** 

BLAKE'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY : 

Being  Conversations  on  Philosophy,  with  additional  Explanatorv  Notes,  Questions  for 
Examination,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Philosophical  Terms.  With  twenty-eight  Steel 
Engravings.    By  J.  L.  Blaks,  D.  D.    lamo.  sheep.    67c. 

From  Beo.  J,  Adams,  President  </  Charleston  Cottege,  B,  O. 
**  I  have  been  highly  mtlfled  with  the  perusal  of  vonr  edition  of  Conversations  on  Katnral  Philoso- 
phy.   The  Questions,  Notes,  and  Explanations  of  Terms,  are  valuable  additions  to  the  work,  and 
make  ihto  option  superior  to  any  other  with  wiilch  I  am  acquainted.    I  shall  recommend  it  wherever 
I  have  aa  opportunity.  ** 
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WOBKS  OP  THE  BEV.  JOHN  EABBIS,  D.B. 

THE  GREAT  COMMISSION: 

Or,  the  Christian  Church  constitnted  and  charged  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  the  Worid. 
A  Prize  Essaj.    With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  W.  R.  Williams,  D.  D.    $1.00. 

••  Of  the  several  productions  of  Dr.  Harris,— all  of  them  of  neat  yalue,  — that  now  before  us  Is 
destined,  probably,  to  exert  the  most  powerful  Influence  In  forming  the  religions  and  missionary 
character  of  the  coming  generations.  But  the  vast  fund  of  argument  and  Instruction  comprised  In 
these  pages  will  excite  the  admiration  and  Inspire  the  gratitude  cf  thousands  in  our  own  land  as  well 
as  in  Europe.  Every  clergyman  and  pions  and  refleetlnsr  laj-man  ought  to  possess  the  volume,  aud 
make  It  Cunlliar  by  repeated  perusal."— ^oi/on  Recorder. 

THE  PRE-ADAMITE  EARTH: 

Contributions  to  Theological  Science.    85c. 

**  This  volume  Is  the  first  of  a  series,  each  being  complete  In  itself.  By  speciaJ  arrangement  with 
the' Author  (who  will  participate  in  the  profits  of  this  edition,)  the  American  publishers  will  be  supplied 
.with  the  early  sheets  of  the  ftiture  volumes,  and  iasve  It  slmnltaneoualy  with  the  London  Edition. 

MAN: 

His  constitution  and  primitiye  condition ;  being  the  iecond  volume  of  contributions  to 
Theological  Science.    With  a  finely  engraved  portrait  of  the  author. 

'*  His  copious  and  beaatlful  illustrations  of  the  successive  laws  of  the  Divine  Manifestation,  hays 
yielded  us  inexpressible  delight**— ZMidon  £eleette  Review. 

THE  GREAT  TEACHER: 

Or,  Characteristics  of  our  Lord*s  Ministry.  With  an  introductory  Essay,  by  Hsmah 
HuMPHBKT,  D.  D.    Tenth  Thousand.    860. 

**  The  book  Itself  must  have  cost  much  meditation,  much  commnnlon  on  the  bosom  of  Jesos,  and 
much  prayer.  Its  style  Is,  like  the  country  which  gave  it  birth,  beautlftil,  raried,  finished  and  every- 
where delightful.  But  the  style  of  this  work  is  its  smallest  excellence.  It  will  be  read :  it  oufht 
to  t>e  read.   It  will  find  its  way  to  many  parlors,  and  add  to  the  comlbrts  of  many  a  happy  fireside.  '* 

MISCELLANIES : 

Consisting  principally  of  Sermons  and  Essays.     With  an  Introductory  Essay,  and 

Kotes,  by  J.  Bblohxb,  D.  D.    75c. 

"  Some  of  these  essays  are  among  the  finest  In  the  language ;  and  the  warmth  and  energy  of  rellflous 
feeling  manifested  In  several  of  them,  will  render  them  peculiarly  the  treasure  of  the  closet  and  the 
Christian  fireside.**— itenffor  Oatette. 

MAMMON,  46c.  ACTIVE  CHRISTLiN,  81o.  ZEBULON,26c. 
THE  CHURCH  IN  EARNEST: 

By  John  Ahosll  Jambs.    Third  edition.    50c 

"  A  very  seasonable  pnbllcatlon.  The  church  universal  needs  a  re-awakentef  to  its  hlffta  voeatton. 
and  this  is  a  book  to  effect,  so  flsr  as  human  intellect  cun,  the  much  desired  resnsclUtlon.**— ilTsi^- Jw« 
Commercial  Advertiser. 

s»-  Thit  ii  pre-eminently  a  Book  for  the  timeit  many  peutort  care  engaged  im,  circulating  the  wort 
among  their  people. 

THE  PERSON  AND  WORK  OF  CHRIST : 

The;  Doctrine  of  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ.    By  Dr.  Sartorins.    Translated  fhxn 

the  fifth  German  edition,  hy  Rev.  0.  S.  Stbarns.    4ae. 

**A  work  of  much  ability,  and  presenting  the  argument  in  a  style  that  will  be  new  to  moat  of 
American  readers ;  It  will  deservedly  attract  AtttnUou."*— New- Fori  Observer. 

**  The  earnestness,  beauty  and  vivacity  of  Its  style,  possesses  the  qualities  which  should  reooBiinand 
Ittothefavorof  theChrlsttan  pnbUo.**— ificM^on  Chrittian  Herald. 

THE  APOSTOLICAL  AND  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH: 

Popular  in  its  government  and  simple  in  its  worship.  By  Ltmait  Colkmah.  With 
ana  Introductory  Essay,  by  Augustus  Nbamdxb,  or  Berlm.    Second  edition,    f  1.26. 

From  Samuel  Miller ^  D.  />.,  Princeton  Theological  Seminarg. 
"  Gentlemen,  —  I  am  truly  gratified  to  find  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colbmaii*s  work  on  the  *Apostolical 
and  Primitive  Church,*  is  so  soon  to  reach  a  second  edition.  It  is,  in  my  Judgment,  executed  with 
learning,  skill,  and  fidelity ;  and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  every 
minister,  and  every  candidate  for  the  mlnlHtry  In  our  land,  and  Indeed  of  every  one  who  is  disposed, 
and  who  wishes  for  enlightened  and  safe  guidance,  on  the  great  subject  of  which  it  treats.** 

PROVERBS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  : 

A  series  of  Discussions  on  the  boolt  of  Proverbs,  in  which  are  graphically  delineated 
the  great  doctrines  and  duties  which  relate  to  man*s  temporal  and  eternal  weal.  By 
Bev.  £.  L.  Magoon,  dindnnati.    12mo.    90c 
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CRUDEN'S  CONDENSED  CONCORDANCE:    • 

A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  A.  Crudbh.  A  new  and  con- 
densed edition,  with  an  Introduction.  By  Kev.  David  Kiko,  LL.D.  Fifth  Thousand. 
Boards,  $1.25;  Sheep,  $1.50. 

**  This  valuable  edition  is  printed  fh>m  English  plates,  snd  Is  a  ftdl  and  fUr  copy  of  all  that  is  vala- 
able  in  Cruden  aa  a  Concordance.  The  principal  variation  rrom  the  larger  book  consists  In  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Bible  Dictionary,  which  has  long  been  an  incumbrance,  and  the  accuracy  and  value  of 
which  have  been  depreciated  by  works  of  later  date,  containing  recent  discoveries,  fiscts,  and  opinions, 
unknown  to  Cruden.  The  condensation  of  the  qnotaUons  of  Scripture,  arranged  under  thehr  most 
obvious  heads,  while  It  diminishes  the  bulk  of  the  work,  greatly  ftcUltates  the  finding  of  any  required 


CHRISTIANITY  DEMONSTRATED, 

In  four  distinct  and  independent  series  of  proofs :  with  an  explanation  of  the  Types 
and  Prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah.    By  fiev.  H.  NawooMB.    12mo.    75c. 

THE  CHURCH  MEMBER'S  MANUAL 

Of  Ecclesinstical  Principles,  Doctrines,  and  Discipline ;  presenting  a  Systematic  View 
of  the  Structure,  Poliry,  Doctrines,  and  Practices  of  Christian  Churches,  as  taught  in 
the  Scriptures.  By  Wiluam  Cbowbll.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Ukkry 
J.  RiPLBT,  D.  D.    90c. 

"  This  very  complete  Manual  of  Church  Polity  is  all  that  could  be  desired  In  this  department— 
Every  important  pomt  within  a  wide  range,  Is  brought  forward,  and  every  point  touched  la  settled.  ** 

iChriMtioH  Rnitw. 

THE  CHURCH  MEMBER'S  HAND  BOOK : 

A  plain  Guide  to  the  Doctrines  and  Practice  of  Baptist  Churches,  hy  Bev.  Willtak 
CBOWEI.L,  author  of  The  Church  Member's  ManuaL    18mo.,  cloth,  tn  prtn. 

THE  CHURCH  MEMBER'S  GUIDE : 

By  Rev.  J.  A.  Jambs.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  0.  Choulbs.  New  edition.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay,  by  Bev.  H.  Wikslow.    88c. 

THE  FOUR  GOSPELS,  WITH  NOTES, 

Chiefly  Explanatory ;  intended  principally  for  Sabbath  School  Teachers  and  Bible 
Classes,  and  as  an  aid  to  Family  Instruction.  By  H.  J.  Riplbt,  Newton  Theological 
Institution.    Seventh  Edition.    91.25. 

This  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  tbs  Bible,  especially  sveiy  Sabbath  School 
and  Bible  Class  teacher.  It  is  prepared  with  special  reference  to  this  class  of  persons,  and  contains  a 
mass  of  Just  the  kind  of  inlbrmation  wanted. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  WITH  NOTES, 

Chiefly  Explanatory.  Designed  for  Teachers  in  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible  Classes, 
and  as'  an  aid  to  Family  Instruction.    By  H.  J.  Ripley.    75c. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  ATONEMENT, 

In  its  relation  to  God  and  the  Universe.    By  T.  W.  Jenkyh.  D.  D.    ]2mo.,  cloth.  85o. 

**  We  have  examined  this  work  with  profound  interest,  and  become  deeply  impressed  with  its  value. 
Ita  Btvle  !•  lucid,  its  analysis  perfect,  its  spirit  and  tendencies  eminently  evangelical .  We  have  nowhere 
else  seen  the  atonement  so  cleaciy  defined,  or  vindicated  on  grounds  so  appreciable.  **— JIT.  r.Reeorder. 

THE  UNION  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  AND  THE  CHURCH, 

In  the  Conversion  of  the  World.    By  T.  W.  JsirKTir,  D.  D.    ISmo.,  cloth.    86o. 

*  *  Fine  talent,  soand  learning,  and  soriptoral  piety  pervade  every  page.  It  is  impossible  that  i  t  can 
be  read  without  producing  great  effects.  Mr.  Jenkyn  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  whole  body  of  Chrls- 
Uans  for  a  book  which  will  gi^tly  benefit  the  world  and  the  church.**— Xofklon  BvoMfftUst. 

ANTIOCH: 

Or,  Increase  of  Moral  Power  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  P.  Cbubch,  D.  D. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  B.  Stow,  D.  D.    18mo.,  cloth.    50c. 

**  It  is  a  book  of  close  and  conseoatlve  thousht,  and  treats  of  subjects  which  are  of  the  deepest 
Interest,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  churches  of  ihiB  country.  The  author  is  favorably  known  to  the 
rsiigioas  publlo,  as  an  original  thinker,  and  a  foroible  writer.*'— CAris^ion  Rector. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REVIEW : 

A  Quarterly  Publication.  Edited  by  J.  D.  Kvowles,  B.  Sbabs  and  S.  F.  Siimr. 
A  linutad  number  of  complete  sets,  from  1836  to  1843  inclusive,  being  the  first  eight 
volumes,  can  be  supplied  at  f  10.00  per  set,  in  neat  Cloth  baolcs. 
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THE  PSALMIST : 

A  New  Collection  of  Hvmns,  for  the  nse  of  the  Baptist  Charehes.  By  Babov  Stow 
and  S.  F.  Smith.  Assisted  by  W.  R.  Williams,  George  B.  Ide,  R.  W.  Griswold.  S.  P. 
Hill,  J.  B.  Taylor,  J.  t.  Da^,  W.  T.  Brantly,  R.  B.  C.  Howell.  Samuel  W.  Lynd,  and 
John  M.  Peck.  Palpit  edition,  12mo.,  sheep.  $1.25.  Pew  ed.,  18mo.  75c.  Pocket 
ed.,  32mo.,  56ic.  All  the  different  sizes  supplied  in  extra  styles  of  binding  at  corres- 
ponding prices. 

THE  PSALMIST,  WITH  A  SUPPLEMENT, 

By  Richard  Fuller,  of  Baltunore,  and  J.  B.  Jetkr,  of  Richmond.  (Style  and 
prices  same  as  above.) 

THE  SOCLA.L  PSALMIST. 

A  New  Selection  of  Hjrmns  for  Conference  Meetings  and  Family  Worship,  by  Babon 
Stow  and  S.  F.  Smith. 

This  Mlectlon  has  been  In  preparation  nearly  Ave  years.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editors  to  supply 
a  work  of  elevated  poetic  and  musical  merit,  embracing,  with  many  new  hymns,  all  those  which 
have  been  long  flimlliar  In  the  Conference  meeting,  and  hallowed  by  early  association  of  home  and 
social  prayer.  The  work  contains  three  hundred  and  fifty  hynus,  on  good,  clear  type,  and  Is  sold 
cheap.    Price,  35e.    la-SO  per  doien. 

COMPANION  FOR  THE  PSALMIST : 

Containing  Original  Music.  Arranged  for  Hymns  in  *  The  Psalmist,*  of  peculiar  char- 
acter and  metre.    By  N.  D.  Gould.    12^0. 

WINCHELL'S  WATTS  — WATTS  AND  RIPPON. 
THE  MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE: 

A  Collection  of  Discourses  on  Clirisdan  Missions,  by  American  Authors.  Edited  by 
Baron  Stow,  D.  D.    12mo.    85c. 

"This  work  conUins  fifteen  sermons  on  Missions,  by  1tev.1)ri.Wayland,0r1ffln,  AnderBon,WUllam8, 
Beecher,  Miller,  Fuller,  Beman,  Stone.  Ma«on,  Kfrk,  8cow,  and  Ide.  It  is  a  rich  treasure,  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  poaiession  of  every  American  Christian.  '* 

THE  KAREN  APOSTLE : 

Or,  Memoir  of  Ko  Thab-Btv,  the  first  Karen  convert,  wttb  noUcas  oonceming  hU 
nation.    Bjr  the  Ber.  F.  HUtoa.    Edited  by  Prof.  U.  J.  Bipur.  Fifth  Tbooaand.  26c 

MEMOIR  OF  ANN  H.  JUDSON, 

Late  Missionary  to  Burmah.     By  Rev.  Javbs  D.  Knowixa.    18mo.    68c. 

*'  This  is  one  of  the  most  Interesting  pieces  of  female  biography  which  has  eyer  come  under  our 
notice.  No  quotation,  which  our  limlu  allow,  would  do  Justice  to  the  fiicts,  and  we  must,  therefore, 
reftr  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself.    It  ought  to  be  immediately  added  to  every  family  library.  *  *~- 

MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  D.  BOARDMAN, 

Late  Missionary  to  Burmah,  containing  much  intelligeoce  relative  to  the  Boimaa 
Mission.    By  Rev.  Alomzo  Kino.    12mo.    75o. 

*  One  of  the  brightest  luminaries  of  Burmth  is  extinguished,  —dear  brother  Boardman  Is  gone  to 

_j  eternal  rest.    He  fell  gloriously  at  the  head  of  his  troops — In  the  arms  of  victory,  —  thirt ^ ' 

wild  Karens  having  been  brought  into  the  camp  of  king  Jesus  since  the  t>eglnning  of  the  year. 


his  eternal  rest.  He  fell  gloriously  at  the  head  of  his  troops— in  the  arms  of  victory,  —thirty-eight 
wild  Karens  having  been  brought  Into  the  camp  of  king  Jesus  since  the  t>eglnnlng  of  the  year,  besAes 
the  thirty-two  that  were  brouKht  In  durlns  the  two  preceding  years.    Disabled  by  wounds,  he  was 


obIlged,thn)Ugh  the  whole  of  the  last  expedition,  to  be  carried  on  a  Utter ;  but  his  presence  was  a  host, 
and  the  Holy  8plrit  accompanied  his  dying  whispers  with  almighty  influence.**     Bev.  Da.  Jcosoa. 

MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  HENRIETTA  SHUCK, 

The  First  American  Female  Missionary  to  China.     By  Bey.  J.  B.  Jbtbb.    Fifth 
Thousand.    50c. 

"  We  have  seldom  taken  Into  our  hands  a  more  beautlftil  book  than  this,  and  we  have  no  small 

Sleasure  In  knowing  the  degrees  of  perfection  attained  In  this  countrv  In  the  arts  of  printing  and  book- 
inUlng,  as  seen  in  its  appearance.  The  style  of  the  authorls  sedate  and  perspicuous,  such  as  ws 
might  expect  from  his  known  piety  and  learning,  his  attachment  to  missions,  and  the  amiable  lady 
whose  memory  he  embalms.  This  book  will  be  extensively  read  and  eminently  usefUi,  and  thus  the 
ends  sought  by  the  author  will  be  happily  secured.  ''—/Vtmiiy  Viaitor, 

MEMOIR  OF  REV.  WILLIAM  G.  CROCKER, 

Late  Missionary  in  West  Africa,  among  the  Bassas,  including  a  History  of  the  MiaaioiL. 
By  R.  B.  Medbbby.    62^0. 

*'  This  interesting  work  will  be  found  to  contain  much  valuable  information  In  relation  to  the  preseut 
state  and  prospects  of  Africa,  and  the  success  of  Missions  In  that  interesting  country,  which  has  Just 
taken  a  stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  successfully  wield  its  new 
powers  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  whole  continent.  The  present  work  Is  commsBdad  to  tlis  attentkm 
of  every  lover  of  the  ilberties  of  man.**— 'CIhris<ia»  WtUetmum. 
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GESENIUS'S  HEBREW  GRAMMAR : 

Translated  from  the  11th  German  ed.    By  T.  J.  CoNAirr.    With  a  Course  of  EzerdBes 
in  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  a  Hebrew  Chrestomatby,  by  the  Translator.  $2.00. 

JEWETT  ON  BAPTISM : 

The  Mode  and  Subjects  of  Baptism.    By  Milo  P.  Jbwxtt,  A.  M.  Tenth  Thousand.  S60. 

JUDSON  ON  BAPTISM : 

By  Adomibam  Judson.    Fifth  Edition,   revised    and    enlarged.     25c. 

%*  This  woric  Is  now  pablbhed  fai  book  form,  and  hayliig  been  thoroaghly  revised  and  enlsried  hj  Its 
Tenenble  aathor,  while  In  this  countiy,  It  will  be  songbt  for  and  read  with  Interest  by  alL 

LIFE  OF  PHILIP  MELANCTHON : 

B7  F.  A.  Cox,  D.  D.    TSo. 

OHRISTLANITY  AND  SLAVERY : 

A  R«Ti«w  of  Dn.  Fnller  aad  Wajland,  on  Slaveiy.    By  Rer.  Wx.  Haovx.    13}«. 

STRICTURES 

On  the  Sev.  Wm.  Hague*s  Beview  of  Drs.  Fuller  and  Wayland,  on  Domestic  Slavery. 
By  Bev.  Thomas  Ms&edith,  Baleigh,  N.  C.    12ic. 

ONESIMUS: 

Or,  the  Apostolic  Direction  to  Christian  Masters  In  reference  to  their  Slaves.    By 
EvAMOBUCUB.    18mo.,  cloth.    25c 

MY  PROGRESS  IN  ERROR  AND  RECOVERY  TO  TRUTH. 

Or,  a  Tonr  through  Universalism,  Unitarianism,  and  Skepticism.    16mo.    62&c 

MALCOM'S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY : 

Terms,  found  in  the  Holy 
and  Bible  Classes.    By 


HAGUE'S  GUIDE  TO  CONVERSATION 

On  the  New  Testament.    3  toIs.    17o.  each. 

SABBATH  SCHOOL  CLASS  BOOK. 

Comprising  copious  Exercises  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    By  E.  Luoolv.    12^0. 

LINCOLN'S  SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS, 

With  the  Answers  annexed,  giving  in  the  language  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  interesting 
portions  of  the  History,  and  a  concise  view  of  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  exhibited  in 
the  Bible,    f  1.00  per  dozen. 

THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL  HARMONY: 

For  Sabbath  Schools,  Juvenile  Singing  Schools,  and  FamQy  Devotion.  By  N.  D. 
Gould.    12ic.  . 

THE  SACRED  MINSTREL : 

A  Colleetion  of  Churoh  Mnsic.    B7  N.  D.  Gould.    76o. 

SCRIPTURE  NATURAL  HISTORY : 

By  Wx.  Carpkhtbb,  Londmi;  with  bnproTementa,  by  BeT.  G.  D.  Abbott.    91.00. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST :   By  Thoma.  a.  e>mpu.  m. 
BAXTER'S  SAINT'S  BEST:    a une edition,  soc 
THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DAILY  TREASURY: 

A  BeligioQi  Exerciae  for  every  day  in  the  year.    By  Bev.  E.  Tkmplb.    f  1.00. 
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JUST     PUBLISHED. 

THE   SOCIAL  PSALMIST; 

A  STEW  SELECTION  OF  HTMNS  FOB  CONFERENCE  MEETINOSAND  FAMILY  W0B8HIP, 
B7  BABON  STOW  AND  B.  F.  SMITH. 

•»- This  selection  bM  been  In  preparation  nearly  five  yean,— daring  which  tixnelthaa  been  rab- 
Jected  to  repeated  examination  and  careful  revision.  The  object  in  its  preparation  has  been  to  famish 
)i  selection  of  choice  Qymns,  for  the  Vestry  and  the  Family  Circle,  of  moderate  size  and  at  trifling 
expense,  exactly  suited  to  the  varioas  stages  and  conditions  of  the  conference,  and  other  derotlonal 
meetings  usually  held  In  the  Conference  Room,  as  well  as  in  Family  Worship.  Hymns,  for  Instance, 
on  topics  emhracing  prayer,  praise,  warning,  inyltation,  entreaty,  regeneration^  repentance,  faith, 
times  of  declension,  times  of  revival,  receiving  and  dismissing  members ;  the  Charch  in  prosperity, 
and  In  adversity;  Missionary,  Sabbath  School,  and  maternal  meetings;  meeting  and  parting,  sick- 
ness and  health,  opening  and  closing  year ;  brevity  of  time;  death,  Judgment,  heaven,  Ac.  It  has  . 
been  the  aim  to  sapply  hymns  not  only  of  elevated  poetic  and  musical  merit,  but  of  true  devotional 
spirit.  A  selection  of  some  of  the  choicest  hymns  in  the  Psalmist,  adapted  to  the  design  of  this 
book,  win  here  be  found,  togetlier  with  several  new  hymns,  as  well  as  those  long  familiar  in  the  con- 
ference meeting,  and  hallowed  by  early  associations  of  home,  and  social  prayer.  Their  famlUarity, 
instead  of  being  an  objection  to  them,  is  their  highest  praise.  That  they  have  expressed  the  devout 
asplratlens  of  those  who  h^ ve  passed  on  to  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  temple,  gives  them  a  charm 
which  compositions  wholly  new  could  not  claim.  In  the  minds  of  diflTerent  Christians,  we  believe 
that  most  of  the  hymns  In  this  book  wilt  summon  ap  some  sweet  and  holy  recollections. 

The  work  contains  850  Hymns,  besides  Doxologles  in  varioas  meters,  not  numbered  In  the  list  of 
hymns.  They  are  the  productions  of  184  different  authors ;  115  are  by  Watts,  18  by  Steele,  17  by 
Doddridge,  14  by  Newton,  9  by  Wesley,  6  each  by  Cowper,  Fawcett,  Kelly,  and  Smith,  4  each  bj 
Heber  Beddome,  Stennett  and  Toplady,  and  others  by  Swain,  Montgomery,  Hart,  Dwight,  Bar- 
bauld,  Hyde,  Beed,  Heginbotham,  Grant,  Cennlok,  Oliver,  Edmeston,  Kenn,  De  Fieury,  Scott, 
Dobell,  Raffles,  Pitt,  Noel,  Medley,  Cotton,  Byland,  Williams,  Boden,  Cottrell,  Logan,  Conderi 
CoUyer^  Mllman,  Kirkham,  White,  Collins,  Robinson,  Duncan,  Stowell,  Cobbln,  Kingsbury,  Thomby, 
Allen,  Orlgg,  Ac.  There  Is  a  large  variety  of  every  description  of  meter,  embracing  83  Long,  119 
Common,  54  Short,  and  94  of  various  peculiar  meters. 

It  was  flrdt  contemplated  having  Jiusie  In  the  volume,  but  on  consaltation  and  reflection  It  was 
deemed  anadvisable,  as  it  must  necessarily  add  to  the  size  and  expense  of  the  book,  and  music  not 
fkmillar  enough  to  sing  in  social  worship  wiUiotU  notes  is  of  litUe  avail,  and  is  seldom  used  by  those 
even  unacquainted  with  music,  and  most  of  those  who  usually  sing  in  the  conlbrence  meeting  are 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  music,  and  consequently^are  In  no  way  benefitted  by  this 
addition ;  and  not  anfrequently  the  spirit  of  devotion  Is  retarded,  by  the  use  of  tones  not  fkmillar  to 
those  who  usually  Join  In  thl4  favorite  soul-stlnfng  service. 

The  work  contains  three  valuable  Indexes ;  an  Index  of  Flnt  Lines,  a  General  Index,  and  a  very  AiU 
Particular  Index  of  Subjects. 

The  type,  and  size  of  the  page,  are  the  same  as  the  18mo. ,  or  pew  size  of  the  Psalmist.  It  is  printed 
on  good  paper,  and  strongly  bound  in  sheep,  and  is  aflbrded  at  the  very  low  price  of  twtntjfjive  ctmtt 
JMT  eopift  and  3.50  per  dozen. 

§9-  Copies  for  examination  furnished  clergymen  gratis,  on  application  to  the  pubUshen.  The  work, 
,  a  paper  covers,  can  be  sent  by  mall  at  a  trifling  expense  for  postage. 

HOW  TO  BE  A  LADY  — HOW  TO  BE  A  MAN; 

ANECDOTES  FOR  BO YS —ANECDOTES  FOR  GIRLS,  by  Rer.BLNewcomb. 

Elegant  Hiaiatore  Volumes. 

GILT  EDGES   AND   BEAUTIFULLT   ORNAMENTED   COVERS.     SlXo.   EACH. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ZOOLOGY: 

TOUCHING  THE 

STRUCTURE,  DEVELOPMENT,  DISTRIBUTION,  &  NATURAL  ARRANGEMENT 

OP  THE 

RACES  OF  ANIMALS,  LIVING  AND  EXTINCT: 

WITH    NDKBROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS,  FOR    THE    USB    OF  SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES. 

PART  1.^  COMPARATIVE   PHYSIOLOGY: 

—  BY  — 

LOUIS  AGASSIZ  AND  AUGUSTUS  A.  GOULD. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR, 


The  design  of  this  work  is  to  farnish  an  epitome  of  the  leading  principles  of  .the  science 
of  ZooLooY,  as  dedaced  fVom  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  so  illustmted  as  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  beginning  stadent  No  similar  treatise  now  exists  in  this  country,  and, 
inderd,  some  of  the  topics  have  not  been  touched  upon  in  the  language,  unless  in  a 
strictly  technical  form,  and  in  scattered  articles.  It  has  been  highly  commended,  by  the 
most  eminent  men  of  science,  and  by  the  public  press.  A  few  of  which  are  here  given, 
together  with  a  sample  of  the  cuts  illustrating  the  work. 


"  This  work  has  been  expected  with  great  interest.  It  is  not  simply  a  system  by  which 
we  are  taught  the  classification  of  Animals,  but  it  is  really  what  it  professes  to  be  —  the 
*  Principles  of  Zoology,'  carrying  us  on,  step  by  step,  from  the  simplest  truths  to  the 
comprehension  of  that  infinite  plan  which  the  Author  of  Nature  has  established.  .  . 
This  book  places  us  in  possession  of  information  half  a  century  in  advance  of  all  our 
elementary  works  on  this  subject  ...  No  work  of  the  same  dimensions  has  ever 
appeared  m  the  English  language,  containing  so  much  new  and  valuable  information  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats."— Pro/eMor  JameM  HaU^  Albany, 
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**  A  work  emanating  from  so  high  a  source  as  the 
*  Priaeiples  of  ZoologVi'  hardly  requires  commendation 
to  give  it  currency.  The  public  have  become  acquainted 
wiUi  the  eminent  abilities  of  Prof.  Agassiz  through  his 
leotures,  and  are  aware  of  his  vast  learning,  wide  reach  of 
mind,  and  popular  mode  of  illustrating  scientific  subjects. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  he  has  had  an  able  coad- 
jutor in  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  a  freauent  contributor  to  the  Transactions  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  at  present  engaged  upon  the 
department  of  Conchology,  for  the  publication  of  the  late  exploring  expe- 
dition. The  volutne  is  prepared  for  the  student  in  zoological  science  ;  it  is 
simple  and  elementary  in  its  style,  full  in  its  illustrations,  comprehensive 
in  its  range,  yet  well  condensed,  and  brought  into  the  narrow  compass 
requisite  for  the  purpose  intended." — SilUmah's  Jouitud, 

'*  The  reading  of  the  work  has  afforded  us  double  the  satisfaction  it  would  otherwise 
have  done,  on  account  of  the  implicit  confidence  we  felt  in  the  statements  and  illustra- 
trations  of  the  talented  authors. 

Besides  what  we  have  already  written,  we  cannot  help  urging  readers  generally,  and 
especially  those  who  are  collecting  libraries  and  are  fond  of  good  books,  to  add  tki$  to 
their  catalogue." — Christian  Worti^  Boston. 

'*  Such  books  as   this  fasten  upon  our 
minds  the  disagreeable  impression  that  we 
have  come  into  the  world  half  a  century 
i  too  early.    The  schoolboys  of  the  next  gen- 
I  eration  can  scarcely  escape,  even  with  great 
I  care,  the  catastrophe  of  becoming  learned. 
'  The  volume  before  us  must  introduce  a  new 
epoch  in  the  studjr  of  this  branch  of  natural 
science.    It  combines  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  good  text-book ;  being  at  once 

comprehensive,  even  to  exhaustion  of  the  subject,  yet  concise  

and  popular.    The  beauty  of  the  paper,  and  typography,  and  illustrations,  w^ill  aid  the 
fascination  which  the  contents  exert  upon  the  mind.    A  tingle  alance  at  a  chapter  <m 
■  Embryology^  hound  vs  with  a  snell  which  we  could  not  shake  ojf,  till  we  had  looked  through 
the  volume.    The  names  or  the  authors  are  vouchers  for  the  merits  of  the  work. —    \ 
Professor  Agassiz  is  without  a  rival  in  his  department  of  science.    His  associate  is  widely    I 
known  by  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  Conchology  of  Massachusetts:,  which  have    \ 
won  favorable  notice  from  the  savans  of  Europe.    We  hope  the  approbation  of  the  public    i 
tubstantially  expressed,  may  encourage  the  authors  to  complete  the  series  so  auspiciously 
commenced."— PAt/afeMta  ChromcU* 


\ 


**  This  work  is  designed  as  a  text  book  for  Schools  and  ColIea:es,  and  as  an  exposition 
of  the  interesting  science  of  which  it  treats,  it  has  many  obvious  advantages  over  any 
other  treatise  extant.  It  is  the  joint  production  of  two  gentlemen,  whose  researches  in 
Natural  History  have  enlarged  the  domain  of  human  knowledge,  and  one  of  whom  stands 
confessedly  at  the  head  of  tne  science  of  the  age.  It  hence  contains  the  latest  and  must 
approved  classifications,  with  explanations  and  illustrations,  borrowed  from  the  forms  of 
animated  nature,  both  living  ana  extinct,  and  made  accurate  and  perfect  by  the  fullest 
acquaintance  wttn  the  present  condition  of  Zoological  science.  As  a  text  book  it  is  ad- 
mirably conceived. 

**  The  presence  of  Prof.  Agassiz  in  the  United  States,  has  given  a  new  impulse  to 
every  branch  of  Natural  History,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  him  thus  associated  with  Dr. 
Gould  —  one  of  our  leading  American  naturalists  —  in  explaining  his  favorite  science  to 
the  youth  of  our  Schools  and  Colleges." — Providence  Journal 


*No  such  work  had  previously  appeared  in  our  country.  The  production  is  worthy 
of  the  great  names  under  whose  care  it  has  been  prepared.  Schools  and  Academies 
will  find  it  opens  up  a  new  and  attractive  study  for  the  young ;  and  in  no  country  is 
there  a  finer  field  opened  np  to  the  naturalist  than  in  our  own." — Christian  JlHatwt^  ^os- 
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"A  new  and  highly  valuable  publication,  intended  for  a  school  book,  but  which  will 

be  found  equally  interesting  and  important  for  all  to  study Such  a  work  as  this 

has  long  been  a  great  desioeratum,  and  we  rejoice  that  a  want  so  strongly  felt,  has  now, 
at  length,  been  so  well  and  to  completely  supplied."— Boston  AUat. 


"  The  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  ought  to  be 
made  a  study  in  all  our  higher  seminaries,  both  male  and  female."— iVeu^  York  Observer, 

"To  the  testimony  which  is  furnished  by  their  distinguished 
scholarship,  we  may  add,  however,  that  the  classifications  of  the 
work  are  so  admirably  arranged,  and  its  des- 
criptions given  with  so  much  simplicity  and 
clearness  of  language,  that  the  book  cannot 
fall  of  its  practical  aim  —  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  beginning  student.  It  is  a  work  , 
for  schools." — New- York  Recorder. 


"  The  announcement  of  this  work  some  time 
ngo,  as  being  in  a  course  of  preparation,  ex- 
cited a  high  degree  of  interest  among  teachers, 
students,  and  the  friends  of  science.  The  names 
of  its  authors  gave  ample  assurance  that  it  was  no  compilation  drawn  from  other  works 
no  mere  reconstruction  of  existing  materials.  The  work  will  undoubtedly  meet  the 
expectations  that  have  been  formed  of  it,  and  already  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book 
in  several  colleges.  It  breaks  new  ground ;  as  is  said  in  the  preface,  *  some  of  its  topics 
have  not  been  touched  upon  in  the  language,  unless  in  a  strictly  technical  form,  ana  in 
scattered  articles.*  The  volume  exhibits  throughout  great  labor  and  care  in  preparing  it 
for  the  public  eye,  and  for  the  use  of  students.  As  it  has  no  rival,  we  suppose  its  adop- 
tion will  be  almost  universal  in  literary  institutions,  and  it  will  do  much  to  awaken  in  the 
minds  of  multitudes  an  enthusiastic  love  of  natural  history." — Christian  Eefiector  f 
WiUchmaiu 

"  This  is  entirely  a  new  field  in  Ameri- 
can   elementary  literature,    no   similar 
treatise  existing  in  this  country.    At  first 
sight,  the  work  appeared  to  us  too  ab- 
Utruse  for  beginners,  and  for  the  use  ofi 
1  those  whom  the  authors  aim  to  benefit — [ 
I  the  scholars  in  our  common  schools.    A  | 
'  more  careful  examination  convinces  us 
that  any  teacher  or  scholar,  who  is  in 
earnest  to  understand  /the  subject,  will 

find  the  application  necessary  at  the  com-  

mencemeut  couiparntively  trifling,  while  the  subsequent  benefit  will  be  iranitiuse.  This 
is  the  first  volume  of  the  work,  and  is  devoted  to  Comparative  Physiology, on  which  branch 
it  is  exceedingly  complete.  It  is  freely  illustrated  with  the  necessary  wood  cuts.  The 
names  of  the  authors  will  be  a  higher  guarantee  fur  scientific  accuracy  than  any  judgment 
we  might  pronounce." — New- York  Commercial  Advertiser, 


"  It  is  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  as  an  epitome  of  the 
subject  on  which  it  treats,  contains  more  in  a  small  space,  than  any  book  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  fallen  under  our  notice." — Saturday  Gleaner^  Philadelphui. 
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PBIKCIPLES   OP  ZOOLOGY. 


''  On  almost  every  stibjeet  we  have  scores  of  new  books  without  new  principles,  but 
not  80  with  the  work  before  us ;  indeed  several  of  the  highly  interesting  topics  presented 
and  illastrated  have  no  treatise  in  the  English  language.  It  contnins  a  large  amoant  of 
valuable  information,  and  will  be  studied  with  profit  and  interest  by  those  who  have  made 
respectable  attainments  in  Natural  History,  as  well  as  by  those  just  commencing  this 
science.  This  volume  is  finely  executed,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  library.  As  a 
text-book  for  schools  and  colleges  it  is  far  superior  to  any  work  before  the  public." — 
New-  York  Dittrioi  School  Journal 

**  Professor  Agassiz  stands  confes- 
sedly at  the  head  of  Zoological  science, 
and  his  comine  among  us  is  everywhere 
hailed  with  delight  and  enthusiasm, 
and  the  influence  of  his  mission  is 
everywhere  felt  already,  and  it  will 
contmue  for  a  century  to  come.  Dr. 
Gould  is  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
i  and  accurate  investigators  in  natural 
science  of  our  country,  and  we  greet 
with  real  pleasure  the  association  of 
his  name  with  that  of  Prof.  Agassiz  in 
the  preparation  of  this  work. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  anything 
like  a  review  of  this  admirable  and  to  us  novel  work.  The  plan  is 
^uite  unlike  those  elementary  works  which  teach  us  the  mode  of  clas- 
sifying animals  by  a  few  important  characteristics.    It  commences  by 


senses,  motion,  nutrition,  circulation,  &c.  Cp*  The  chapter  on  Embry- 
ology alone  U  of  more  actual  interest  in  ^ihscphical  Zooloyy^  than  all^ 
that  hat  ever  appeared  on  the  subject  of  Zoology^  in  our  tountry.  And  as  we  before  re- 
marked, this  knowledge  is  nowhere  else  to  be  had  in  the  English  language.  The  G:eograph- 
ioal  distribution  of  animals  forms  another  important  feature  of  very  deep  and  general 
interest"— J^frony  Argut. 


*  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  volume  on  the  principles  of  Zoology. 
It  is  such  a  book  as  might  be  expected  from  the  eminent  ability  of  the  authors.  Professor 
Agassiz  and  Dr.  Gould.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  philosophical 
elementary  treatise  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  which  has  yet  appeared. 

It  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  a  text-book  in  schools,  and  I  shall 
employ  it  in  preference  to  any  other  in  my  own  school,  whenever  I  have  a  class  in  the 
elotnents  of  Natural  History,  and  ^  ^^^  strongly  recommend  it  to  other  teachers."— (7«>ry« 
B,  Imerton, i^.^  Chairman  ojjke /^    '      "^     •  '^  •-    • 


%e  Boston  School  CommiUee  on  Books. 
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G.  K.  &;  L.  have  in  the  press  Professor  Aoassiz^s  "  TOUR  TO  THE  LAKES." 
It  will  contain  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  excursion,  by  Elliot  Cabot,  Esq.,  and  the 
Scientific  Researches  of  Pft>L  Agassiz,  with  elegant  illustrations,  in  one  volume,  octavo. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THEOLOGICAL  SCIENCE  : 

BT  JOHN  HARRIS,  D.  D. 

L    THE  PRE-ADAMrrE  EARTH :  1  volume,  l2mo.  cloth.    Price,  86c. 

n.    MAN:  His  Constitution  and  Primitive  oondltiofi.    With  a  portrait  of  the  author. 

"  His  copious  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  successive  laws  of  the  Dirine  MnUfet^ 
iationf  have  yielded  us  inexpressible  delight"— X<mdbn  EcUcUe  Review. 
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